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The Home of the Indo-Europeans 


It 15 refreshing to find in the latest attempt’ to deal with this 
- topic of perennial interest a new line of approach, which justifies the 
- giving of serious attention to the views of the writer. Dr. Brandenstein 
holds that it may be possible to use linguistic evidence to establish 
the existence in the Indo-European period of two distinct periods, 
during which the ancestors of the later separate branches lived 
together, though by the later period the ancestors of the Indo-Iranians 
had parted from their kinsfolk. . The obvious advantages of such a 
. doctrine, i£ it can be substantiated, can easily be appreciated. It offers 
the possibility of mediating between the opinions which at present 
divide the field. “Moreover it accords with the modern readiness to 
admit the possibility of tracing earlier and later stages of develop- 
ment in the Indo-European speech itself. We have reason to suppose 
_ with Hirt’ that there were different stages as regards the accent, which 
are necessary to explain the phenomena of vowel gradation. We 
may believe that stems in -os or -es which show no gradation are 
creations of a period later than the normal working of gradation. 
We may equally accept the doctrine that heteroclite nouns of the 
wédor Gen. udnés type, which are obsolescent in the separate 


“speeches, are old; that thematic are later than athematic verbs; and . 


1 W. Brandenstein, Die erste indogermanische Wanderung (1936). 
2 lndogerm. Grammatik, v, 402, 403. 
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ह that the feminine was of gradual evolution in Indo European.” There 
is, therefore, nothing in principle unsound in supposing that we may 
be able to arrive at earlier and later words and meanings, whence 
` we may derive information as to the habitat of the Indo Europeans 
at different times in their history. Sometimes the forms of word 
aid us in placing them in chronological order and thus illustrating 
the march of ideas. The fact that the first four numbers are declined, 
and that the word. for eight, I.E: ०६४०४, is patently a dual, can . 
be taken as prima facie proof that counting’ at first was based on 
the fours.* dekmt, ‘ten’ the can be explained from de, "up to’, and 
kmt which denotes ‘together’, and as meaning ‘up to completion’, 
presumably of the fingers of the two hands. In the same spirit 
twenty can be explained as ‘two completes’, wikmti. ` 
Applied to the. subject of development of meanings in [ndo- 
European we find that in certain speeches. the Indo Iranian, there 
“are to be found only the simpler significations of certain terms, which 
in. the other Indo-European languages have developed later senses 
We can therefore assume that these languages separated from the 
general I. E. speech earlier than the others, which remained in a more 
of less unitary condition, If, then, we cain from words. which. are 
LE including Indo-Iranian, draw up a picture of the location of the 
LE., and if we can sketch a different picture from words common ta. 
the rest of the I.E speeches, we are entitled to hold that we have 
a real piece of evidence of the eatly movements of the Indo-Europeans. 
Everything, it is clear, depends on the validity of the instances - 
adduced and their number. | l 
. The examples adduced for the early character of Indo-Iranian 
are of weight. From the root gwer in its longer, form gwerau we 


have the noun gravan in Sanskrit. The meaning is clearly stone. as. 


3 . Meillet, BSL., xlii, + f. 


4 Brandenstein, op. cit., pp. 23, 24. This. of course, is much disputed. 
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. used for pressing Sema. In languages other than Indo-Iranian the -` 
sense is developed to ‘millstone’ as in Armenian, and in the others 
it bears that sense or that of ‘handmill. Plainly the development is 
from ‘stone’ to ‘mill’, and is- later than Indo-Iranian 

A like argument can be derived from the root melg which gives 
us mrs, ‘rub’, ‘stroke’ in Sanskrit, while in other LE. languages 1t 
has the definite and distinctive sense of ‘milk’. Here again the 
development is quite clear and reasonable. Ini the case of the roar 
sei the sense of sowing is not found in Sanskrit, which presents us 
with the simpler meaning of throwing a missile (sayaka). The root 
mel again has in Sanskrit the simpler sense of ‘make weak’, but only 
later that of gnnd. 4 gros again in the sense of ‘open country’ 1s 
older than in the sense of ‘arable land’, ‘field’; the adjective agrios 
has indeed not acquired the narrower sense. In the same direction 
points aira, for in Sanskrit eraka it does not advance beyond the sense 
‘grass’ as opposed to ‘weed’, and the latter development implies the 
practice of agriculture. So again keqos, in Sanskrit Sapa, means an 
‘edible vegetable’, and it is in other speeches only that it is used to 
denote ‘fodder for cattle’, a distinction which is due to the advance 
in culture of the peoples concerned. Again the Sanskrit represen- 
tative of ‘perkom denotes a ‘rift in the: ground’, such as may be 
caused by heat, while in other languages we have the sense ‘furrow 
testifying to the progress of agriculture. 

Of the soundness in principle of the argument there need be rio 
great doubt. The difficulty, of course, is to accept the examples ad- 
duced, even when siipplemented by other instances of development of 
sense, -as -sufficient £o, establish a prima facie case. It will be noted 
: that it is assumed that Hittite-is net to be regarded with some scholars | 
as earlier than Indo-Iranian in its separation from the main body of 


languages.” That is not. however, a serious objection to the theory, 


5 CE Petersen, Langnage, ix, 12 ff. 
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for the view which makes Hittite a sister language to Indo-European 
is very far from convincing. ` Te is in any case interesting to consider 
how far the adoption of occurrence in Indo-Iranian as an evidence of 
early Indo-European speech setves to present a consistent picture of the - 
earliest ascertainable Indo-European home. 

The carly Indo-Europeans seem to have been familiar with rocky 
steppes. There are many words for hills, stones, rocks, as is natural 
with those who live among them and learn to discriminate by differ- 
ent names specific formations and features, as do dwellers in the Alps 
There are words also st ive of. rushing torrents carrying drift 
with them. ‘But there is evidence also of dust and sand, of the earth 
splitting up through extremc heat, of water falling, of the wells 
yielding drops only, of the fear of being without water, and of thirst. 
There are signs also of the feelitig of wide open spaces (prthivi). On 
the other hand no word for marshes exists, for pangom, Sanskrit 
panka, probably denotes the sand and mud deposited by the streams 
though shallow lakes may have been known, for bhudhm(e)n(o) 

the bottom of a dish’, is.used metaphorically for the bottom of a 
_ gathering of water. | 
On the other hand, the later Indo-Europeans seem to have 
moved into regions of a marshy character. We find both new words 
indicating the existence of marshy lands, and the alteration of the : 
sense of older,words. Streams no longet are. rushing mountain tor- 
rents but slow moving, and terms.to denote dry land appear Signi- 
ficantly, though: new words for stones are in the main lacking, those 
found seem to describe rounded stones formed from the debris pro 
duced by glacial action, which accords with the view that: the Indo- 
Europeans had advanced into areas which had been left in a swampy 
' condition by. the close of the last glacial period 

These conclusions may be strengthened by" evidence from words 

denoting motion. There are a couple of early L.E.’ roots denoting 


climbing, while. others refer to hastening or running, or to the driving 
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of cattle. The bodily conditions induced by quick movement are 
so familiar that to them are given special names. Further, there are 
words hinting that speed was no longer characteristic of the move- 
ments of the Indo-Europeans, that they had acquired defined places 
for grazing their cattle, that they preferred to travel by wagon, and 
the word for ‘wander’, which now-appears, may reflect the limitation 
of freedom: of movement as compared with the unlimited steppes: | 
` The idea of changing one’s place similarly implies knowledge of two 
known spots which are exchanged 
In the early period there is no proof of knowledge of regular 
paths; later the word for ‘going passes over to ‘path’, and the term 
pontis takes on the sense of a means of. passage through swampy 
ground. On the other hand no.substantial change can be traced in 
the very simple wheeled cart which seems to have attained its charac- 
teristics early. ` 
On the other hand in regard to streams there is a marked dis- 

tinction. The older period contemplates the crossing of streams only 
at fordable spots, and their use for transport by force of the current, 
not by use of oars. Later we find simple bridges, which are at once 
. rendered necessary and possible by the presence of many slow flowing 
streams. Their construction ts a symptom of the stabilisation of life 
which renders more or less permanent bridges desirable. At the same 
time a word. appears for a ford through stagnant, as opposed to run- 
ning, waters. Even now however there is rio proof of the use of 
oars; the word for oar’ and oar-blade, must have developed in the 
“individual speeches as their variant formation proves. 

l In accordance with the natural conditions words in the earlier 
period which denote washing have reference to swift flowing water, 
while later stress is laid.on the necessity of rubbing off the dirt, water 


béing stagnant. ` 


6 ‘Greek eretmos, Latin remus, Lithuanian erklas, DHG. ruodar. 
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An important confirmation of the theory of two periods can. be 
derived from the evidence of the climate. That of the early LE 
_ period was continental; the summer was dry and hot under a blüc. 
sky; the winter cold, stormy and marked by snow further, sprin 
and autumn were distinguished, and the location of the home in the 
sub-arctic steppes is rendered assured by the fact that the transitions 
from light to dark and vice versa were sharply marked, which noto- 
riously is not the case in the south. The spring, with its freshness, 
brought thawing of the ice, but was still cool. The summer has an 
obscure name, for it cannot mean ‘half-time’; from any point of view 
that term would be inapplicable to the position of the season as one 
of four, and the colourless appellation is out of keeping with the other 
names of the seasons. ` We may perhaps trace the.names, which ap- 
pear to come from es and sem, to a esemr with heteroclite declension l 
smnes. There are many words suggesting its blinding brilliance; its 
clouds were white, and two. terms in Sanskrit varsa and Sikara suggest 

hat the only rain that fell was a little drizzle Other terms suggest - 

dust and.sand and much dryness. The name of the autumn, Sanskrit 
sarad, marks it as a lukewarm period, while words for vapour and 
mist probably refer to this season of the vear.. Nor is there any 
doubt from the evidence that the distinction of the light of dawn and 
of the full day and of the dusk before the darkness of night was early 
known. l 

The later I.E. period is. marked by the increase of expressions 
for damp and rain; terms which earlier meant mist, or white clouds, 
denote clouds, er dark clouds or rain. ^ Storms of rain with the, sigh- 
ing of the wind were known ánd a term which originally denoted a 
period of moisture is used to denote evening, a fact explicable because 


only in regions where there is much water do evenings characterised 


7 This claim which is important is open to question. Cf. Walde,- Vergler- 


chendes Wörterbuch, i. 420 f.: Carnoy, Les Indo-Enropeens. pp. 83 f. 
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thus occur. In the early period. we learn only of the corruption: of 
animal matter, but late of mould, mildew and decay due to the wet 
climate. We find also that hard crusts formed on the earth from the 
cHect of strong winds drying up wet ground. The term for summer 
takes the meaning of harvest time, while a new word appears denot- 
ing it as the hot season, which suggests that spring and autumn had 
grown colder, with which accords an increase in terins for cold and 
ice. 

Even the words for disease may yicid evidence. The climate 
of the carly period seems to have been sound, so that few diseases 
were known; but, as might be expected from the conditions of life 
on the steppes, there are words for limping and bent. Later the 
damp climate had untoward results. We find what may be fevers, 
rheumatism, and ruptures perhaps due to carrying heavy burdens of 
produce. Ulcers are known and glandular swellings, while wounds 
tend to suppurate, and diarrhoea is characteristic. 

The two periods can be located on the strength of these data with 
a certain measure of accuracy. The climatic state of the carly period 
IS consistent only with the climate of the steppes, and that accords 

“again with the nomad condition of the people, necessitated by the 
condition of vegetation which compels the movement. of herds. 
There are two obvious areas to be considered, that in southern 
Russia between the Dnieper and the Volga, and the northern Kirgis 
steppes, south and east of the Ural mountains, In favour of the 
latter tells decisively the rocky character of the carly home. A 
location further cast is open to the objection that salt steppes begin 
east of the Irtish, and the Barabinsk steppes between Barnaul and 
Schlangenberg are conspiciously poor in vegetation. Further cast of 
the Ishim the land is too flat. The south 1s excluded by the climatic 
conditions, the absence of hills and of rapid streams, and the fact that 
the waste zones there are not mentioned. The choice must there- 


fore fall on the northern part of the Kirgis steppes between the Ural 
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and Irtish.  For-the home of the later period we must look to the 
marshy land which extends from the Carpathians to the Baltic, the 
land of the eastern Poles. The rain here is three or four times as 
great as in the area suggested for the early home Probably some 
5000 years ago the marshes may have extended further east, for 
Europe was not so dried up as it now 15 

It is of interest to compare these results with the evidence so 
often already involved as to the animal life known to the Indo- 
Europeans. The evidence from this source is notoriously difficult to 
evaluate. The existence of taboos among hunters may prevent the 
original name surviving, leading to the substitution of a mere epithet.” 
The departure of a people to a region where a certain animal ceases 
to be found may lead to the transfer of its name to another. Again 
the same name may be given quite independently in. two different 
countries if it is based on some obvious feature such as colour; thus 
German bar and Sanskrit bhalla may be derived separately from LE. 
bberos, ‘brown.’ 

It appeared that the early Indo-Europeans knew the elk, otter. 
wild boar, wolf, fox, bear, hare, beaver, mouse, perhaps the marmor, 
and possibly the weasel, polecat, and squirrel. The absence of the 
tiger, leopard, and camel render unlikely a location in the northern 
slopes of the Iranian plateau or Turkestan. The elk is found both . 
north of the steppes and on them, and there also are found the otter, 
the beaver, the tree martin, and the squirrel. If the marmot of the 
steppes was known, it is significant that it is common in the Urals. 
The auroch, which is typically European, seems to have been un- 
known, for:comparison of Sanskrit asra and urns is not conclusive. 
In the later epoch we have stags and roes and certainly hedgehog and 


weasel. The former point to well wooded lands. 


8 Cf. Old Church Slavic medz-edi, ‘honey eater’, for bear. 
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For birds- we have a generic name, awei; which points to the 
presence of considerable numbers of birds of different species, and we 
have the names of a number of birds which are usually found in 
groups, the wild duck, the wild goose, crows, quails and some species 
of fowls (moorcock, partridge pethaps bustard.) One or two birds 
of prey and the woodpecker are known. Of these the wild goose. 
nests only up to the 45th degree of latitude, thus excluding a more 
southern location than a line drawn roughly from the mouth of the 
Volga to the Sea of Aral’ There are missing such European birds 
as the stork which is found around the Caspian, and the starling. In 
the later period these birds are found, and also song birds, rare in the 
steppes, and birds usual in areas rich in water. 

In the early period fish seem to have been little known or used, 
and a generic expression for fish is lacking. Later, on the other hand, 
we find terms which probably denote little fish and big fish as well as 
special names. That of the salmon, laks, is confined to Germanic. 
Balto-Slav and Tocharian, suggesting that it falls after the separation 
‘of the Indo-Europeans, and that only one group of them reached the 
vicinity of the Baltic, whose affluents contain the fish. In Celtic 
we have quite another name" going back to esoks which is probably, 
borrowed in Italic. From the many variants for eel the sound con- 
clusion is that the work has been created in cach speech separately 
often on the basis of the patent resemblance of the cel to the snake 
In any case it is an error to assume that it is foreign to the Mediterra- 
nean and to build on that fact geographical conclusions. 

Of reptiles the carly period knows few, two names for snake, 
perhaps the crab and the lizard. Later appear the toad, snail, new 


names for the snake, and above ali in Greek and Slavonic the tortoise. 


` 


9 Irish eo, Breton cok.‘ Connection with OHG. asko, now asche grayling’, is 
suggested. There is no probability of true I. E. origin 
10 Greek egkhelus, Latin anguilla, Lithuanian angaris. 
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But this may be due to later borrowing by both these peoples from 
some foreign source, for the word can hardly be derived from the ad 
jective ‘yellow’, since that colour is in no way characteristic of the 
tortoise.’ If itis Indo-European, then it is to be noted that it is not 
found on the Baltic but in the area between the Carpathians, the 
Pripet marshes and the Black Sea 

The insects of the early period seem to be those whose presence 
is natural where cattle are, while those of the later point to the exist- 
ence of water and accumulations of animal refuse such as accompany 
sedentary life The bee raises difficulties. It is not found in the 
steppes, in western Siberia, or Turkestan. The word for ‘honey’ 
however, is gencrally assigned to the LE. in its earliest form because 
of Sanskrit madhu. and its parallels. To meet this difficulty Branden- 
stein insists that the original | E. medbu meant not honey, but the 
result of pressing out berries which would ferment into an intoxt- 
cating drink like mead, to which honey was added as a sweetening 
The use of madhu for honey belongs to the individual speeches. 
Sanskrit did not acquire the foreign word melit; Balto-Slav and 
Tocharian avoid it. In the other speeches the term denotes a drink 
from berries\or mead as in Avestan. Sanskrit and Germanic, or secon- 
darily an intoxicating drink, as in Avestan, Greek and Celtic, while 
even in Slavonic there is a verb derived from it with the sense 
‘ferment’. | In the later period we find honey and the bee, and also 
the hornet. . Certainly the evidence'* is strong enough to render 1t 
difficult any longer to accept the evidence of honey as early known 
to the Indo-Europeans. 

The evidence to be derived from domestic animals is con- 
troversial. We cannot assume that the Indo-Europeans learned to 


domesticate the dog in Europe, where centres of domestication may 


11 Contrast Walde. op. cit., i. 631. x 
12 Brandenstein, op. cit., p. 62. 
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be found in Spain and the north east. It must have been domesti- 
cated somewhere in Asia within the limits of the habitat of the wild 
sheep, which today is still found from the Ust Ure plateau to 
Turkestan. The name kwon may well be derived from kau,” its 
cry, for the Sanskrit. Adka for ‘wolf’ suggests such an origin, and the 
domestic dog may well be derived from the wolf, no other source 
being probable: ह | 

As regards cattle the position is complex. In the neolithic age 
the auroch was conimon in central Europe but was not domesticated. 
The brachyceros species, on: the other hand was domesticated in East 
Galicia and probably also in West Asia, whence it reached Asia 
Minor. At. the close of the neolithic period the primigenius 
appears in Europe. On one view it is the descendant of the auroch; 
but where it was domesticated is uncertain, probably in Spain or 
the Atlas, for about the same period we find the Mediterranean area 
giving the mufflon and the important metal, copper. With this 
would accord the fact that at this time we find in the later Indo- 
European a new word tauros, the variation in the forms of which in 
the several speeches may: show that it was borrowed by each 
separately." It occurs ‘in Semitic also’? and is probably a borrow- 
ing from a Mediterranean language, for the alleged derivation from 
teu ‘swell’, is implausible. The earlier term in LE. gwons has also 
-been suspected of foreign origin, Ipsen'* insisting that it is borrowed 
from Sumerian gad, after it had lost its d about 2700 B.C. but the 
assertion is very far from proved or even probable, Other centres of. 


domestication of these animals may be edisregarded. The auroch 


13 Cf. Brandenstein, op. cit., p. 71. 

14 Cf. Celtic tarwos; Old Church Slavic ture: doubtful is Germ. Stier. 

I 5 Aramaic tor, Hebrew Sor. Proto-Semitic tanru. It has been suggested that 
it is a Semitic borrowing: | Walde, op. Ctt, i. oyin. 

16 LF., 1. 247 ff. CE Keith, Oriental Studies in honour of C. E. Puvry, 
p- 19% Brandenstein, op. cit, pp. 20-2. l 
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was domesticated in west Turkestan in the period of the use of 
copper, and the humped buffalo was early present in the Indus 
valley,” but has no claim to have been Indo-European. 

The sheep is of great importance for purposes of location. It 
is clear that herds of sheep were known and that they had long wool. 
Now the area of domestication may be assigned to west Turkestan 
in the sixth millennium B.C., and the Trans-Caspian wild sheep still 
has a range from the Ust Urt plateau to Turkestan, and no doubt in 
earlier times extended further north to the spurs of the Urals, so as 
to fall within the habitat suggested for the carly Indo-Europeans. . 
Beside this sheep, Sanskrit arabbra, urā, the wild sheep was perhaps 
used for crossing as may be suggested by Sanskrit avika, ‘mother 
sheep’. In Europe the turbary sheep of the Swiss pile dwellings, 
which may have reached Europe from Asta via Asia Minor and the 
Balkans, while the domesticated sheep of Asia went via the Urals and 
Poland, was doubtless found by the later Indo-Europeans, for new 
names are recorded. 

The case of the goat is less simple. The goat known to the 
early Indo-Eüropeans seems to have bcen the Capra prisca of European 
origin’ which therefore, must have reached the carly Indo-Europeaus 
by importation from the Carpathians or the Balkans. This view may 
be’ supported by the obscurities of form in the different words, 
I. E. aigs, agos, and bhiigos, suggesting that they were borrowed 
terms without I.E. connections. This goat was widely propagated 
in Europe at the close of the neolithic period by the Indo-Europeans. 
They found in Europe the sabre-horned goat, itself of Asiatic origin, 
which had reached Europe via Asia Minor ike the turbary sheep, 
and this explains the appearance of new names, of which kapros 1s 


probably Indo-European, while others are confined to groups of 


17 B. Prashad,. Animal Remains from Harappa. pp. 31-46. All assertions: of 
origin of domestic animals arc wholly contested. 
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speeches, Old Church Slavic koza, Latin baedus, German ziege, 
Old Irish gabor. ] 

The horse of the early Indo-Europeans was doubtless domesti- 
cated from the wild horse of the steppes at an early date. The 
reference of ekwos to the idea ‘swift’, Sanskrit au, is most impro- 
bable. An ingenious suggestion" makes it the ‘neigher’, from the 
sound eka or eke, with the affix -wo, which renders the disappearance 
of the second vowel natural under the rules of gradation. . The 
Viennese ibaba, ironically used of horseflesh sausages, may represent 
the sound, just as German baha accords with Sanskrit kakhati, 
having obeyed the normal. laws ọf sound change. It is probable 
that the appearance of the horse in Europe after the close of the 
neolithic era accords with the arrival then of Indo-Europeans, who 
‘stand in such close connection with the horse. Unquestionably the 
facts regarding the horse afford one of the best arguments for the 
Asiatic home of the Indo-Europeans. 

The pig, as an animal hard to drive, seems never to have been 
domesticated by the carly Indo-Europeans; nomads proper never 
trouble with jt. [t appears to have been domesticated in cast Asia, 
south of the Alps, and in the region of the Baltic, and it became 
known to the later Indo-Europeans only, who named it either by a 
derivate from the wild pig, suinos, or from its grubbing propensity, 
porkos. : 

The ass has no I ndo-Europcan name. It was carly domesticated 
in Egypt whence through Asia it reached southern Europe. The 
camel was equally not known to. the Indo-Europeans. It’ was 
domesticated in Turkestan perhaps c. 2000 B.C., probably after the 


close of the early Indo-European epoch, and the range of the wild camel 


. wv 
may have been further east. The Iranians named the camel ustra, 


18 Brandenstein, op. cit., P. 77 
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‘a term which in India probably applies properly to the buffalo of the 
hump backed type." 

The botanic evidence suggests that the carly Indo-Europeans 
knew no more than trees grouped here and there, the Sanskrit vana, 
not great forests. Even the later Indo-Europeans seem not to have 
frequented such areas as the woody parts of the Carpathians or the 
land west of the Oder. There are.the usual ditficulties of identifica- 
tion, duc to the ease with which a word may be used of one kind or i 
other of tree, since there are far greater generic similarities between 
trees than between animals. But it ‘seems that we must recognise 
the oak, some type of willow, a useful clastic tree, dhanu, presumably 
_ the larch, a resinous tree, and the birch. On the other hand there 
are lacking such specifically European trees as the beech, ash, elm 
hazelnut and yew, while the maple is also wanting: The birch ts i 
important, for it is not found south of the fiftieth parallel of latitude, 
thus pointing to the northern steppes. The oak is not traced be- 
yond the 57th degree of longitude or the woods between Samara or 
Orenburg. It is, of course, possible that this part of the Indo- 
European area was reached late, a suggestion supported by the 
absence of the word for acorn. But the evidence’ is clearly against 
` a location-far to the east. © The lack of the Pinus silvestris excludes 
a location more than a degree north of the line Samara to Oren- 
burg, and that of the lime tree a location west of the Volga. The 
presence of the birch hasibeen adduced"" to prove a location between 
the Vistula and the Niemen. but the evidence is quite insufficient 

The beech, which has played so great a part in the argument 
is not kriown to the early Indo-Ecr.peans. The meaning of the 
term biz in/a Kurdish dialect i$ elm, of Russian bozu elder, and so 


late a word ts valueless for coniparative purposes. The beech grows 


19 . Prashad, op. cit; p. 59 thinks that Harappa knew a domesticated camel. 
20 J. Bender, The Home of the Indo-Europeans, p. 33. 
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west of a line roughly running from Königsberg to the Carpathians. 
The form of the word suggests that it is a borrowing from some 
foreign speech. Certainly it is impossible logically to derive the 
name of the tree from the root meaning ‘bow’ or "bend". 

The later period knows trees with. a definitely western. habitat; 
such as the lime west of the Volga, the ash and Norway maple 
west of the Urals, the Hazelnut west of the south Russian steppes. 

"and the Pinus silvestris whose south east limit is a line from Moscow 
to the east margin of the Carpathians. A location further west is 
negatived by the absence of the fir which is rare in V. olhynia, but 
common in central Germany and in the Carpathians. The elm is 
found in Volhynia, but is rarer towards the east and is not found 
in west Siberia. On the other hand the absence of the black elder 
in the south Russian steppes is unfavourable to a location there. 

Of great importance is the absence even in the later period of 
words for fruit trees, which accords with their origin in the south 
and the south east. The Indo-European unity. must have dissolved 
before they reached them. The apple was known to the dwellers 
in the neolithic: pile buildings of Austria. The names of these trees 
were borrowed by each speech separately, as has long been re- 
cognised in view of the impossibility of finding a common original 
for the variant forms.” 

From plant names some confirmation can be obtained. The 
most important point is the absence of the mistletoe in the early 

period, for it is wanting in the steppes and west Siberia. The later 
period also knows plants common in marshy regions, heath, rushes, 


reeds, mushrooms. The onion and leek are also found. 


21 Brandestein, op. cit., p. 82. It must be remembered that Greek phegos, means 
‘oak’, Latin fagus ‘beech’ or perhaps ‘Spanish chestnut’, at least in some cases. 

22 Eg, Greek elaia, Latin oliva, Armanian ewl; Greek oinos Latin vinur, 
Armenian gini; Greck sikon, ficus, Armenian thuz. Cf. Meillet, Langue Grecque, 


pp. 63 ff. 
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From these and other less secure data Dr. Brandenstein draws 
the conclusion that for some unknown reason the Indo-Europeans 
left their habitat on the north west Kirgis steppes and proceeded 
west to the region now Poland. A remnant stayed behind, proceeding 
west later, but part turned south over the Caucasus They developed 
after the separation into the Indo-Irantans, whose later migrations can 
be followed from the suggestions of Professor Kretschmer It is 
cettain that they made settlements on the Volga and the Caucasus* 
“This part of the theory is specially open to question. No sufficient 
ground appears why the Caucasus should be the only route ascribed. 
Jt is perfectly possible and even more probable that the Indo-Iranians 
followed the route via the Jaxartes and the Oxus. The Indo- 
Europeans in the Caucasus may well have been those who supplied 
the LE. element in Hittite, for the theory which brings them to l 
their place in Asia Minor via the west is very impossible. Morc- 
over, the efforts of Professor Kretschmer to trace the route of the 
Indians to India via Baluchistan must be rejected as quite unproved. 
It brings the entry of the Aryans into India down too late if we argue 
that the Aryan elements in Mitanni are proto-Indians en route to 
their later home. It is far more likely that they merely represent 
one of the many Aryan bands whose presence can be traced in 
Mesopotamia and even tn Syria, though in the long run they failed 
to establish themselves definitely, except in Iran and in India, where 
presumably resistance for one reason or another was less effective. 

With this suggestion of change of habitat can be brought into 
connection the distinction between the mode of life of nomad herds- 
men and agriculturists. Tt has long been admitted that it is im- 
possible to ascribe to the Indo Europeans a knowledge of agricuiture, 


if we rely on the testimony of Indo-Iranian as- well as European 


23 WZKM., xxxiii, 1 f£.; KZ., lv, 75 f. cf. Porzig, ZH., v, 265 f.; Keith, Modi 
Memorial Volume, pp. 81 f. 
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speeches, while there 1s: sufficient evidence for European groups 
familiar with the plough and the civilisation therewith connected. 
This agrees excellently with the fact that there is abundant evidence 
of the early practice of agriculture in the European areas where Indo- 
. Europeans settled." Coming upon it they made it their own and 
extended it. 

The merits of the new theory appear very clearly when it is 
contrasted with that which National Socialist fervour has made so 
popular in Germany, that the original home of the Indo-Europeans 
is to be found in that country, or with the variant view which places 
the development of the Indo-Europeans in Denmark or Southern 
Scandinavia. _ The evidence of language can be made consistent far 
more easily on Dr. Brandenstein’s view than on the Germanic hypo- 
thesis. The salient facts in this regard are the patent antiquity of 
Indo-Iranian on the one hand and of Lithuanian and of Old 
Church Slavic on the other, despite the very different dates of our 
records in these cases, and the serious changes which took place ia 
early Germanic. On the new theory these matters are in order. 
Indo-Iranian present Indo-European in an early stage of develop- 
ment in the literature of the priests of Indo-European tribes, which 
are in the process of blending with the non-Indo-European popula- 
tion, which held Iran and India before their advent. The conser- 
vatism of Lithuanian and Slav speeches 1s in large measure due to the 
fact that, after the separation from the Indo-Iranians and the diffusion 
ot Indo-Europeans from their next home, the ancestors of Balts and 
Slavs settled down in patt of the regions they now occupy” and 


were able to continue in possession in considerable measure of their 


24 Cf. Hirt, Indogerm. Gramm., i. 82. The root arā is not Indo-Iranian, and is of 
late type; Nehring, Actes du deuxième congrès international des linguistes, pp. 191 f. 

25 The area of characterisation of the Russians lies in Poland and the area 
between the Carpathians and Dnieper; Haddon, Wanderings of Peoples, pp. 47 £. [^ 
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territories, thus avoiding the changes which are inevitably developed 
in speeches when a body of conquerors impose their speech on sub- 
jected peoples. 

With this view accord well the facts of Germanic." (1) We 
find that the pitch accent of the last Indo-European period suffers 
essential change. lt is transformed into a stress accent, and, probably 
after this had taken place, the place of the accent was shifted 
to fall on the stem syllable, thus completely departing from the old 
model of a movable pitch accent. This is most easily explained by 
the view that the subject people had a stress accent on the stem; that 
they adopted the Indo-European speech brought to them, but applied 
inevitably their stress accent in lieu of the pitch accent; and later, as ` 
suggested by Verner’s law, " they altered the place of the new accent - 
to accord with their habits of articulation. It is probable that Celtic 
passed through very similar changes of accent,” and in that case also 
as the result of the influence of the speech of the pre-Celtic popula- 
tion. There is no doubt that the change of accent in Latin was thus 
induced, © i 

(2) The shifting of consonants in Germanic 1s most easily ex- 
plained by the influence of the carlier race, as in the case of Armenian 
or of Paisaci Prakrit. There is some movement in the same direction in 
Celtic, whose ‘influence has been adduced to explain the Germanic 
change." But the process does not go so far in early Celtic, and the 
transformations of the sonants when unaspirated into surds, and of 
the unaspirated surds into spirants, are carried out so regularly as 
to render it very difficult to find any natural explanation as a develop- 
ment within an Indo-European speech. All is casily explained if 


we accept the theory of a substratum whose influence ended in pro- 


26 Feist, Indogermanen und Germanen, pp. 17 ff. 

27 KZ, xxiii, 27 ff. 

28 Van Ginneken, Linguistique psychologique, p. 474, n. 3. 
29 See Van Ginneken, op. cit., pP. 465 ff. 
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ducing the changes, as the outcome of adaptation of the new sounds 
to their speech habits 
, (3) Race mixture again explains very simply the rapid de- 
chne of the Indo-European system of inflexions in Germanic 
If, on the other hand, we regard the Germans as Indo- 
Europeans par excellence, we are faced with the necessity of invent- 
ing some theory to explain the rapid change of the Indo-European 
speech in the mouths of its historical representatives To do so it 
is necessary largely to revise our ideas of the Indo-European speech 
and to postulate for instance that much of the elaborate verbal system 
of Greek and Indo-Iranian is an independent development This 
view is sometimes supported by the argument that Hittite shows a 
auch greater poverty of forms than Indo-European, but st is much 
simpler, in lieu of treating Hittite as old in structure," to regard it 
as representing Indo-European gready mutilated by adoption in the 
midst of a foreign population which could make nothing of the 
delicacies of the speech of the ruling class, whose own command of 
it was soon lost. The treatment, for instance, of verbal forms in- 
in Hittite suggests not a primitive condition, but the working up 
later of Indo-European material. x 
It is also to be noted that Indo-European shows very slight 
affinity with Basque, which has unquestionably the right to be re- 
garded as a very fair representative ef an early form of Europcan 
speech. The most clear case of burrewing is to be found in the use 
of twenty as a unit for numbering in Basque, where 30 is 20+ 10, 
40 is 2 x20. and so on. In Breton, in Welsh, and in Irish as also 
in French, in Danish and in Albanian. there are traces of this usage, 
which must be put down to borrowing trom the carlier populations. 
On the other hand with Finno-Ugrian speeches there are many traces 


130 Sce Sturtevant, Hittite Language (1933); Langitage, ix, 1 f. 
31 Hirt, Indogerm. Gramm., ), 92 f: 
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of connection"? as also with Semitic suggesting that Indo-European 
developed rather in the east than in the west 

It is unfortunate also for the,claim of Germany that the fate of 
Germanic speeches outside the main German area has been one of 
inability to resist absorption. by the peoples among whom the 
Germans settled. The East and the West Goths, the Lombards. 
Burgundians, and Franks could not perpetuate their speech; the 
Normans in France and Sicily and the German colonists in Hungary, 
in the Sierra Nevada, in Upper Italy and elsewhere exchanged their 
own tongue for that of their subordinates or neighbours. Is it then 
_hikely that the Indo-European speeches were carried as far as India 
and established there by the ancestors of races who later could not 
maintain outside German borders their own speech? The argument 
can be answered by various conjectures; it is not conclusive, but it is 
a very serious difficulty in the way of the belicf in Germany as the 
home of the Indo-Europeans. 

Moreover the Germans, when we first learn of them, present a 
remarkable contrast in civilisation to the Indo-Europeans. ‘The fond- 
ness of the latter for their horses is completely attested. It is signi- 
ficant that we have even a very old feminine for mare. The names 
ASvapati, Iranian Vistáspa, Scythian Aspourgos, Greek Hippomedon 
ot Philippos, Gaulish Epopennus, Irish Eachceann, Gothic Euarix, 
suggest that the Indo-Europeans were proud of their control over 
horses, which probably was a decisive factor in their successes in con- 
quest." But of Germany in his time Tacitus’' could say plus penes 
peditem robur, and the Celts compare conspicuously with the 
Germans in their love of horses, for which the evidence of La Têne 


is conclusive corroboration. 


32 Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 336-8. 
33 CEA. Moortgat, OLZ., 1930., 841 ff. 34 Germania, 6. 
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We have again the testimony of Tacitus" of the dislike of 
Germans for cities, But Indo-European times seem to have known 
something of dwelling in fortified places if we note the parallelism of 
Sanskrit pur, Greek pólis, E pilis and of Sanskrit dehi, 
‘wall’, Avestan pairidaeza, -dizos in ma Tarpodizos, Greek 
teikbos, and Oscan féibiss. The evidence is not conclusive, for the 
Indo-Europeans may have known no more than mere fortifications 
used for defence, not normally as places of habitation. 

Of more importance is the difficulty of regarding Germanic 
society as according with the rigid patrilinear system which the 
vocabulary of Indo-European so plainly attests. We know that such 
a system was not prevalent among the Iberians whose tule, according 
to Strabo," was that succession passed to daughters who provided for 
their brothers’ marriages. With this accords the persistence among 
the Basques as late as the 18th century of the curious rite of the cou- 
vade. That was known also in the Irish saga and the custom lasted 
long among the Irish Cruthni.^ The case of Boudicca may be adduc- 
cd to prove that in Britain the daughter could inherit power. For 
Germany we have in Tacitus" the significant fact that nephews 
stood in a specially close relation to their maternal uncles, 
who were even deemed more closely related to them than to their 
own children. though the inheritance passed to che latter. In the 
Nibelungenlied we find such phrases as ‘Sivrit, der Sigelinde kint’, 
where naming of the mother suggests an older state than naming the 
father. Mote important is the stress laid on the cult of the 
Matronae"* as against the worship of the Pitaras in India. It seems 
clearly to reflect the idea of the older stratum of population as opposed 


35 Germania, 16. 36 iii, 4, 18, 

37 Zeitschrift für celt. Philologie, ix, 101. 

38 Germania, 20. An Irish parallel exists. 

39 K. Helm, dltgerm. Religionsgeschichte, i, 391, f., Carnoy, Les Indo-Euro- 
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to those of the Indo-European invaders, just as in India itself the cult 
of the Mothers ultimately appears in full force, though it 1s no part 
of Vedic religion proper. 

Tt accords with the arguments given above that Germanic has a 
vocabulary which in many spheres is largely non-Indo-European in 
“character, names of fish, of birds, of beasts and of plants being fre- 
quently without Indo-European congnates. One set of terms 15 of 
importance, those referring to the sea. We have the words" Latin 
. mare, Old Irish muir, Germanic, mari, Old Church Slavic morje, and 
Old Prussian mary and Lithuanian mares, ‘haven’. But the further ex- 
tension of the term cannot be established by citing Sanskrit maryada, 
‘boundary’, or the Greek Amphimaros, a son of Poseidon, or the 
noun br. Pliny" ascribes to thc Cimbri the term Morimarusa 
explained as mortuum mare, the second part of the word being clearly 
connected with the root mer, ‘die’. Hence the original may have 
been mori, and Latin mare may be a borrowing from a dialect perhaps 
‘Illyrian which changed o toa. The term may originally have applied 
to inland lakes and then been applied to the North Sea; certainly the 
Black Sea cannot have been meant. as is shown by the fact that in 
Germanic we have the name of the salmon which is not found in 
the rivers of that sea. Both words probably arc local borrowings by 
immigrant Indo-Europeans. The alternative is as usual to assume 
that they were lost as the Indo-Europeans advanced away from their 
Germanic home 

Further the argument insisted on for the European localisation 
of the Indo-Europeans, the name of the beech has been scen to be 
without any weight. 

Nor can any weight be laid on considerations affecting somatic 


character. The view that Scandinavia and Germany were the home 


4o Cf. Walde, op. cit, i. 234 f. 41. Nat. Hist, iv, 95. 
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of the dolichocephalic, blond-haired, blue-eyed, bright coloured, tall 
race, which ts to be recognised as the true Indo-European type, must be 
held to be incorrect, in so far as it asserts that this type was Indo- 
European. Language fails to cast any light on the Indo-European 
type and all that we have to argue from is contained in descriptions 
of the separate peoples at no very carly period in their history. The 
Vedic evidence shows that the Indo-Aryans were light-coloured in 
comparison with the races already in India, but nothing more. It 
the epithet xantbós is used of Achacans who may be regarded as 
Indo-European invaders, it is also used of the older Rhadamanthys,” 
and the occurrence of names like Ahenobarbus, Fulvius, Flavus and 
Rufus among the Romans" is at too late a date to allow of any deduc- 
tions as to the character of the Indo-European invaders. The exis- 
tence of light coloured persons in Asia is attested at various times 
whatever be the racial origin of the obscure Wu-sun™ in the 2nd 
century B.C., Chinese records preserve knowledge of their light hair 
and eyes and the Latin tradition makes the Alans of light colour, 
though most of our evidence as to Persia shows dark hair as charac- 
teristic even in classical times. Early Egyptian representations sug- 
gest that possibly some Semites—though this is much disputed," 
and Libyans were light in colour as opposed to the Egyptians them- 
selves. Light coloured slaves from the north cast were being sold 
at Babylon just before the Kassite conquest. There are now tall, 
fair, blue-eyed, dolichocephalic Kurds in the regions once occupied 
by the Mitanni, but we have no record of the colour of the latter 
people, and clearly the Indo-Europeans among them were few in 
number. Other Kurds are brachycephalic and of brown hue. Of 
the Kirgis people many are still blond and blue-eyed, a fact which, 


42 Od. iv, 563 ff. © > 43. Childe, The Aryans, pp. 159 ff. 
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x 
for what it is worth, might be cited in suppport of that area as the 
centre of specification of the Indo-European race 

It is perfectly obvious that if the evidence proves anything, 
is merely that persons of light colour and blond hair formed part of 
European peoples as well as of non-European peoples. To ascribe 
dolichocephalism to them is impossible. We have in central and 

_eastern Europe evidence of the existence of blond-haired, blue-eyed 
brachycephals, and such men were the Budinoi of Herodotos" 
whether we treat them as Slavs or as members of the Permian group 
of Finno-Ugrians. Brachycephalism can be assigned to some at least 
of the ancient Celts and to many modern Slavs as well as to Asiatic 
light coloured people such as the Galchas * Ridgeway claimed the 
Achaeans as brachycephalic, and the Cretan Sphakiotes who may be 
pure descendants of the Dorians have been noted as brachycephalic. 
All these arguments are of problematic value. If the Achaeans are 
accepted as specifically Indo-European in type, what of the earlier 
tribes who introduced Greek into Greece? It is quite impossible to 
ignore the fact. that there were earlier Greek speakers in Greece, who - 
on this theory must have been of the Mediterranean type. The posi- 
tion is further complicated by. the theory that the brachycephals are 
the result of mingling of the dolichocephals with a dark brachycéphal 
race. It is by no means easy to sce the cogency of this conjecture as 
the explanation of the eastern brachycephals, and the fact appears to 
be that the coexistence of dolichocephals and brachycephals seems to 
be far older than any time when the Indo-Europeans still were to- 
‘gether. In neolithic times even in Germany, Russia, and Scandi- 
navia there were brachycephals as well as dolichocephals. We are 


47 iv, 108 

48 The men represented in cave temples in Turfan seem brachycephalic 
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still without any real light on the causes which ptoduce the one type 
or the other or allow of translation between them. One suggestion” 
is that the conditions of life and work of women in agricultural 
peoples tends to favour the birth of brachycephals, a theory which 
could be used to explain the large number of eastern brachycephals 
.in Europe. But the obvious conclusion is that the whole of the 
matter is irrelevant to the question of the Indo-European home. 
A variant of the Germanic origin of the Indo-Europeans stresses 
. the shore of the Baltic as the orginal home. But the only argument 
which favours this view is the antiquity of the Lithuanian speech 
-though of récent record, and the ancient features of Slav speeches 
which may still be regarded as closely related to the Baltic speeches. 
There is no doubt of the striking character of the accent of Lithuanian 
- or the preservation of remarkable features in its noun declension, while 
some of the characteristics of Slavic in respect of its preference for 
_ open syllables, treatment of vowels, retention of the systems of kinds 
of action, etc., may be very old." But it is clear that the Indo- 
European home coüld not really have been on the sea coast, in view 
of their having rio word for sea, ignoring the use of fish for food, and 
having no common words for saling ships. More especially the 
absence of any Indo-European term for amber is important. Tacitus 
gives glaesum as indigenous, German has*glas, Greek uses elektron 
which properly denotes an alloy of silver and gold, Latin sicinum, 
Lithuanian gintaras, Lettish dzitars, It is Incredible that a people 
which had once become familiar with amber would not have had a 
common word for it, and there seems every reason to accept the view 
that it was only late that the Indo-Europeans pushed up close to the 
_coast where amber is found, and perhaps that they did not become 


masters of the area.?? 


5o Brandenstein, Op. cit., p. 22. 51 Hirt, Indogerm. Gramm. i, 75- 
52 Brandenstein, op. cit, p. 83. 
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An alternative to these theories is that of Dr. Giles" which 
‘placed the Indo-European home in an area bounded on the east by the 
Carpathians, on the south by the Balkans, on the west by the Alps 
and the Bohemian Forest, and on the north by the Erzgebirge and the 
northern Carpathians, roughly speaking Bohemia, Austria and 
Hungary. He contended that this area offers land suitable for agri- 
culture and for the breeding both of horses and of sheep, while it 
lacked none of the essential features of the Indo-European home 
either as regards flora or fauna. As the earliest home of the Indo- 
Europeans it may be ruled out because of the great probability that 
they were then essentially nomads; but for a later home there can be 
made. out a more probable case. The plenitude of fish in the 
Hungarian rivers seems irreconcilable with the lack of recognition of 
the use of fish in the later Indo-European period. Archeological 
evidence"' can also be adduced to suggest that the early Danubian 
culture was not Indo-European, the absence of atrow heads and 
weapons being significant. The cult of a Mother-Goddess is also 
adduced in this regard and is of “some importance. — It is 
further urged on psychological grounds that a peasantry 
such as the evidence reveals would be little likely to deve- 
lop that intense activity which marked the Indo-European race. As 
Dr. Giles noted, the area’ is so surrounded by mountains as not to 
encourage emigration thence save under stress of circumstances. On 
the whole, though Indo-Europeans entered later the area, it seems 
quite needless to treat it as the place where the Indo-Europeans settled 
after their first great migration. 

Yet another possibility is afforded by Southern Russia. Thanks 
to the effective presentation of the case for that arca by Professor 


Schrader," the case for that location of the Indo-European home is 
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well known. It is of course, impossible to accept this area if taken 
as extending to the Black Sea as the original home in the sense that 
it was the centre for the dispersion of the Indo-Iranian as well as the 
other tribes, because of the difficulties suggested by linguistic evi- 
dence. The population there must have learned to practise seaman- 
ship, and to make use of fish, while there is abundant salt available, 
but the Europcan name is foreign to Indo-Iranian. But the area has 
unquestionably strong claims to be treated asa possible place of abode 
of the later Indo-Europeans. The climate and physiographical 
features arc. held by Professor Schrader to accord with the Indo- 
European evidence. On the other hand might be urged the presence 
of terms suggesting that the home was situated in a region of morc 
swampy character than that of South Russia. 

It is, however, dubious if we can accept the suggestion that we 
are to identify the Indo-Europeans with the race which buried its 
dead in a contracted position, covered with red ochre, and surmount- 
ed the graves with mounds or kurgans."" It is impossible to find anv 
trace of this remarkable habit in Indo-European specch, and it is 
extremely dubious if this fact is not fatal for the theory in question. 
We cannot, of course, claim that the Indo-Europeans burnt their 
dead, whether all or some only, and hold therefore that a people 
which buried its dead was not Indo-European. But equally it is 
remarkable if the ancestors of the Indo-Europeans practised a form of 
rite which left no record in their speeches. Especially would this be 
remarkable if such a rite were essentially bound up with specific reli- 
gious ideas, as may fairly be assumed to be the case, for we should 
have some trace at least of such ideas as well as allusions in termino- 
logy to the custom. 

In other matters the resemblances to Indo-European culture are 


superficial, touching on matters such as the domestication of sheep 
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cattle and the horse, doubtless one of the horses of Asia, that of the 
steppes ot of Transcaspia. The wheeled wagon used also as a habi- 
tation and thus serving to prove nomadism appears to be a hut only.” 
The signs of the practice of agriculture are rather feeble. The people 
were in a chalcolithic state of culture; silver is found freely, gold only 
in the Kuban valley. If silver were known to the Indo-Europeans, 
how is it that they have no single term for it? Asis well known 
Sanskrit has rajata, Greek drguros, Latin argentum, Gaulish argento- 
ratum, Old Irish argat Tocharian arkyant, but Gothic silubr, Lithu- 
anian sidabras, Lettish sidrabs, Russian serebro. The latter form 15 
clearly a borrowed word, and the variant forms of the first word sug- 
gest that it again is a loan word influenced by attempts to make it 
accord with the sense ‘white’, ‘bright’. There is no real probability 
that it is Indo-European. In the case of gold the position is no 
‘ better. We have Sanskrit biranya, Avestan zaranya, which do not 
completely agree; Gothic gulth, Old Church Slavic zlato, Lettish 
zelts; Latin aurum, Sabine ausom, Old Prussian ausis, Lithuanian 
auksas, Tocharian aas. while Greek has the quite unconnected form 
khrusós. The utter divergence of naming suggests that we have 
to do with variant loan words, adapted in the case of hiranya pos- 
sibly to the root ghel, ‘be yellow’, ‘be green’, seen in Sanskrit bari, 
Greek kblórós, Latin heluus, Old High German gelo, while the 
Phrygian name for gold is glouros. Aurum, it 1s suggested, may 
reflect the root awes, which gives us Sanskrit wsas ‘dawn’, Greek 
eos, Latin aurora. More probably the word is simply a loan word. 
At any rate in the case of gold as of silver no support for knowledge 
in Indo-European times is to be found in language. 

From the weapons found in the area also no conclusion can be 


drawn. Perforated axes of stone or copper are common, and some 
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are demonstrably imported from Mesopotamia." But Sanskrit 
paras and Greek pélekus are isolated and are doubtless loan words, 
and no common word for axe therefore exists, though it might be 
expected to be known. The fact that copper blades are found which 
could equally be used. as spearheads, or fitted with a short handle to 
form daggers, is cited to illustrate the change of ‘sense from Sanskrit 
Sáru, ‘spear’, to Gothic: bairus, ‘sword’, but that has no evidential 
value, as there ts nothing unique in such blades. Another point to 
be noted is that this area should have given a common word for honcv 
and for the bee, but that is not the case. Jt can hardly, therefore, be 
said that the concordance between the archacological and the 
linguistic data is striking. | 
~ Nor can any confirmation of the argument bc derived from the 
fact that the civilisation of South Russia shows affinity with the 
Mesopotamian, in that concave chiscls, spear heads, and perforated 
axes, which are of Asiatic as opposed to Egypuan, Minoan, or West 
European types, while Indo-European shows borrowings from 
Mesopotamia. The borrowings in: question arc much too lightly 
assumed, but the point is^ unimportant because obviously 
Mesopotamia influcnced many civilisations, and therefore the 
parallelism is without cogent force of any kind 
It is therefore impossible to attain any definite result as .to the 
European location of the Indo-Europeans. . The evidence is still 
lacking upon which to found a. definite decision It is possible to 
reconstruct the history of the Indo-Europeans on thc theory of an 
early home in Asia’ or on that of one in Germany, but neither. view 
admits of ‘conclusive proof. The merits of. Dr. | Brandenstein's 
attempt lies chiefly in the fact that it opens up a new. method of 
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approach-which suggests that the older efforts necessarily failed to 
achieve sound results as they rested on erroneous assumptions. The 
value of the new method can only be decided after much fuller investi- 
gation and consideration of the weight of the evidence already present- 
ed and of that which may later be forthcoming. It has the merit of 
offering the possibility of a fruitful progress which seems excluded 
by meee adherence to the effort to find a single home 

[६ must be added that efforts to assign the Indo-Europeans to 
any of the many cultures now known to have existed in Asia" or 
Europe must be regarded as at present at least wholly premature. 
The differences of view among investigators, and ‘the constant dis- 
covery of new evidence render all constructions of pre-history utterly 
problematical. The same remark applies to the numerous conjec- 
_ tures made as to the dates at which Indo-Europeans are to be pre- . 
sumed te exist in Asia and in Europe. ‘The conclusions for instance 
which are drawn by Peake and Fleure from the names Attarisstyas, 
Ahhiyava, Antaravas, Ayavalas, and Tavagalavas, and which sup 
port many chronological conclusions, are rendered without value by 
Sommet’s proof that the Hittite records have been misunderstood.“ 
It is still a mere guess when first Indo-Europeans entered Greece" 
or Italy. Tt will be possible later on perhaps to arrive at more assut- 
ed results on these heads. For the time being all is utterly uncet- 
tain and mere conjecture. Equally without weight are their con- 
jectures on the mode of the origination of the Indo-Eurepean specch 
and the differentiation of users of p and k sounds." 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 
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Sanskrit Scholars of Akbar's Time 
In Ain 30, Book II, of the Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann, Pp. 537- 


47), there: is an important list of the learned men of Akbar's time. ` 
There are 140 names altogether and among them 32 are 
Hindu. Blochmann, while adding valuable notes on most of the 
Mahomedan names, had to leave the Hindu names bare and no 
scholar seems to have taken any serious notice of them. 

It should be noted that the Mahomedan scholars enumerated 
in this list, as far as they have been identified, mostly flourished 
early in the reign of Akbar, several of them dying as early as 969 or 
970 A. H. i.e., 1562-63 A.D. (cf. Nos. x1, 29, 34, 39, 100). 
Almost all of them were dead when Abul Fazl wrote (1597 A.D.) 
and of the five only who survived him, three (Nos. 76, 81 and 86) 
were physicians and one (No. 131) who died in 1020 A.H., was 
120 years old and another (No. 105) was over go. It may therefore 
be concluded that the period of activity of the scholars found 4n this 
list is covered by the 4th quarter of the 16th century at the latest. 

The names are divided into five classes: (a) The first class "in 
the lustre of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external and the 
internal and in their understanding and the breadth of their views 
fully comprehend both realms of thought." This apparently signi- 
fies highest scholarship in philosophy combined with mystic (Yogic) 
practices, generally confined to the life of renunciation. There are 
12 Mahomedans in this class, all of whom (barring four whose dates 
of death are not cited by Blochmann) were dead long before Abul 
Fazl completed his work. There are the following nine Hindu 
names (Nos. 13-21) in this class (Blochmann p- 538): — 

I. Madbu' Sarsuti 

At first sight the name, as read by Blochmann, would seem to 

point to the famous Madhusüdana Sarasvati; but in the original 


Persian text (Newalkishore Press, 3rd Ed., 1893 P. 166) there is a 
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clear alif after m and a wéw after b. So the correct name is 
“Madhava Sarasvati,” who may be identified with the celebrated 
Vedantist, the teacher (vidya-gurw) of Madhusüdana. He is not 
known to have written any book, and is mentioned as one of the 
distinguished pupils of RameSvara Bhatta, who settled at Benares 
circa 1518 A.D. (Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 9). His period of activity 
lay in the and and 3rd quarters of the 16th century 
2. Madhsudan 

There are no alif and wáw in the text here, corroborating the 
correct form of the previous name. Coming immediately after 
Madhava, this name denotes none else than his distinguished pupil, 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati, the greatest exponent of the Vedanta of 
that age. As a pupil of Madhava and consistently with the chrono- 
logy o£. the list, his period of activity is roughly covered by the 3rd 
and 4th quarters of the 16th cent. and we can hardly bring him 
down to the 17th cent. The conciliatory attitude of Akbar towards 
men of all creed dates from 1579 A.D. (Biography of Abul Fazi, 
p. v) and Madhusüdana's traditional adventures at Akbar’s court 
must have taken place in the eighties of the century. His encounter 
with Gadadhara of Navadwip must, therefore, be a myth. : 
3. Narayana-ASrama 

The fortunate mention of the appellative (arama) points to the 
celebrated Vedantist, the pupil and commentator of Nrsimhasrama, 
who was thus a true contemporary of Madhusüdana. 
4. Harj Sur 
_ The correct form of this name is probably Harijaya Sari though 
we are unable to identify him unless it points to some Jaina saint. 
5. Damodara Bhatta 

cannot be identified. A Damodara Sarasvad was a fellow- 
student of Madhava Sarasvati (Ind. Ant., 1912, p.g). A variant in 
the text reads the title differently as Parat(?) i.e., either Bharati or 


Panta. 


^ 
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6. Ramatirtha 

was another great Vedantist of the age and a prolific writer of 
commentaries and treatises. His mention in this list shows that he 
was still living in the early years of Akbar's reign; but, as he is 
referred to by Madhusüdana, he cannot be brought down farther 
than the 3rd quarter of the century. Among his teachers he 
mentions Jagannatbasrama. 
7. Narasimha 

It is difficult to idenufy this familiar name without any distin- 
guishing appellative. Mentioned immediately after Ramatirtha, the 
name better refers to the celebrated Vedantist Nrsimhasrama, another 
pupil of Jagannathasrama, than to anybody else. Nrsimha wrote 
the Tattva-viveka in 1604 V.S (1547 A.D.) and its Dipana the next 
year and he must have survived in the early years of Akbar Among 
his famous pupils were the above mentioned Narayanasrama and 
Mahidhara (who wrote the Afantra-mabodadbi in 1645 V.S.). 
Among other possible names we may mention here Sesa Narasimha 
(father of Sesa Krsna), Narasimha Bhatta, author of the Advaita- 
candrika on the Bhedadbikkara and Narasimha Yogi who commented 
on the Vedantasara in 1 588 A.D. 
8. Paramindar | 

The correct form is Paramananda, though it is difficult to 
identify it. A Paramananda Bhattacarya, who wrote a commentary 
on the Moksadharma of the Mababbarata, (Descr. Cat. of Mss., 
4. S. B., vol. V., p- 157) was a pupil of Ramatirtha and belonged to 
the advaita school. His title (Bhattácarya) seems to show that he 
was originally a Naiyayika of Bengal. 
9. Adit - 

It is either Aditya or Advaita, but the name seems to defy all 
attempts at identification. The preponderance of Vedanta scholars 


and ascetics, mostly settled at Benares, should be noted in this 
list 
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(b) There are only two Hindu names (Nos. 35-36) among the 
scholars forming the second class, ‘who “pay less attention. to the 
external world: but in the light of their hearts they acquire vast 
knowledge." These apparently represent, the type of the Diksa- 
gurus, who seldom come out of their seclusion. RAMABHADRA, 
rather a common name, may be Ramabbadrásrama, who was the 
preceptor of Narasimha Bhatta, author of the Advaitacandrika men- 
tioned above, and was consequently a Vedantist, JADRUP (? Jata- 
rüpa) cannot be identified. 

(c) There are no Hindus in the third class. (d) The fourth class 
“look upon testimony as something filled with the dust of suspicion 
and handle nothing without. proof." (Blochmann, p. 537). This has 
clear reference to the scholars of the Nydya-Vaisesika and possibly 
to the dialectics of the Mimamsa and V yakarana also. There are 15 
Hindus (Nos. 56-70) against only 7 Mahomedans in this class. 

1. Narayana ; 
l He is probably the great Mimamsist Narayana Bhatta who was 
the leading pandit of Benares for a long time. He was born early in 
1514 A.D. and was living still in 1624 V.S. (1567 A.D.), when a ; 
copy of the Nyayasudba was made for him (L. 1347). He was 
a prolific writer (lnd. Ant., 1912, pp. 9-10). 
2 & 3. Madhava Bhatta and Sribbatta cannot be identified. 
4. Visvanatha : 

is also difficult to identify. A Visvanacha wrote a commen- 
tary (Komala) on the Sasadbariya (p. 5) and another Visvanatha 
Tirtha had a copy of Madhava's Aloka-dipika written for him in 
1632 V.S. (1575 A.D.) [Tanjore Mss. Cat. No. 6098. | 
5. Ramakrsna ] 

Probably the Naryáyika, Ramakrsna ‘‘Bhattacarya-Cakravarts 
who was a pupil of Raghunatha (JASB., 1915, pp. 276-77). The 
Mimamsa scholar, Ramakrsna Bhatta, who wrote in 1543 A.D., 


may also have been living at the time. 
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6. Balabhadra Misra 


The great Maithila scholar who wrote a number of learned 
works on the N'yaya-Vaisesika. He flourished in the 2nd and 3rd 
quarters of the 16th century, as the date of his worthy son, Padma- 
nabha (1578 A.D.) proves (Kiranavali-bbaskara, Intro. pp. 4-9). 

7. Vasudeva Misra l 

Probably the nephew of Paksadhara Misra. ASB., 1915. 
pp. 267-68) He may have lived long enough to witness the reign of 
Akbar. , 

8. Vamana Bhatta 

The name of the famous poet Vāmana Bhatta Bana naturally 
. suggests itself, but he is generally placed in the 15th century. A 
Vamana Bhatta was the author of a commentary on the Pramana- 
manjari (Bhandarkar: Report, 1887-91, No. 781). 

9. Vidyanivasa 

nephew of the celebrated Vasudeva Sárvabhauma. He was 
the accepted leader of the Naiyayikas of Bengal and held disputes 
with Narayana Bhatta in the presence of Todarmall (lnd. Ant.. 
1912, p. 10). He lent his name to a document at Benares in 1583 
A.D. (Citlebbatta-prakarana, p. 77) and was living still in 1588 
A.D. (L. 2183). None of his works on N'yaya have survived. but 
a small work on Smrti, Dvadasa- yatra-paddbati, is preserved in Mss. 
10. Gaurinatha 
II, Gopinatha 

Probably the Maithila scholar Gopinatha Thakkura, author of 
the Manisára (Trivandrum Series.) He also wrote a commentary on 
. the Aloka (Tanjore Mss. No. 6104) as well as on the Tarkabhisa. 
Mention may be made here of a scholar of East Bengal, Gopinatha 
Tarkacarya, who wrote a commentary on the Kalapa-parisista about 
this time. 

12. Krsna Pandita 


The famous Sesa Krsna, the leader of Marhatta scholars of 
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Benares (Citlebbatta-prakarana, p 77) His commentary on the 
Prakriya-kaumudi evoked long-drawn disputes among a generation 
of scholars. He also wrote the Parijata-harana-campa and the 
Kam$avadba. He was living in 1583 A.D 
13 Bhattacarya 
This title without any specification was the monopoly of the 
foremost scholars of Nyaya at Navadwip, though, the. person who . 
actually held that position in the reign of Akbar cannot be determined 
with certainty l 
14-15 Bhagiratha Bhattacarya and Kasinatha Bhattacarya 
Apparently two-unknown Natyayikas of Bengal 


(e) We have nothing to add to the names:of the four Hindu 
physicians included in this class viz. .Mahadeva, Bhimanatha, 
Narayana and Sivaji (Blochmann, p. 544) nor to the two names—- 
Vijayasena Suri and Bhan(u)-cand(ra)—belonging to the fifth class 
who deal with "sciences resting on testimony" (Ib., p. 547). There 
Is a ‘separate list of the poets of the age which contains no Hindu 
. names. (| , 

This ‘official’ list of the Hindu scholars gives a fairly true picture 
of the prevailing tendencies in Sanskritic culture in the early Moghul 
period. Dialectics had already succeeded in practically absorbing 
all the branches of learning. That is how the fourth class forms the 
largest list and the fame of some of the Nyiya scholars of far-off 
Mithila and Navadwip reached the royal court at Delhi; and though 
true to the current Indian tradition and perhaps also to his own con- 
victions, Abul Fazl has given the highest rank to the austcre Vedanta 
scholars, most of them happen to be the great dialecticians of the 
school of. Sankara. ह 


DINESHCHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA . 


Ramapala, the last great Pala King 


It is a rare thing in ancient Indian history to have an account of a 
period from a contemporary writer. The Ramacarita by Sandhyakara-_ 
nandi, the “Valmiki of the Kali Yuga” as he styles himself at the end 
of his work, describes the achievements and glories of the reign of 
Ramapala who was, in the eyc of the author, the Rama of his age. A 
great portion of the work is devoted to the account of the struggle 
for the recovery of Varendra by Ramapala from the Kaivarta king 
Bhima. The author's father Prajápatinandi, was the Sandbivi- 
grabika of Ramapila. Sandhyakaranandi therefore must have had a 
first-hand knowledge of the Pala court and the political vicissitude 
of the Palas, and in his early age he might have witnessed it. His 
account and specially the commentary on his work are, there- 
fore, of unique importance for the history of Bengal in the last half of 
the eleventh century. 

The real cause of the Kaivarta revolution is not known 
l Vigrahapāla HI had three 5015, : Mahipala II, Sürapala III. and 
Ramapila. Mahipala II succeeded his father to the throne. After 
his accession he began to follow an unrighteous course of action 
against the advice of the ministers. Stirapala and Ramapala were 
put into prisons because it was reported by evil-mongers and. design- 
ing men that Ramapala was respected by all and would occupy the 
throne by killing him. This apprehension led Mahipala to devise 
ways and means for the death of Ramapala who was kept in a solitary 
underground prison. Most probably taking advantage of this in- 
ternal dissension in the roval family and the general discontent 
thereon, the Kaivarta chief Divvoka raised the standard of revolt. 
It is not clear what was the motive behind this revolt. Mahipala 


suddenly marched with a hastily collected force to meet the insur- 
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gents viliosexduimbervasdincteased by the combined army of the most 
of the Samantas of.the kingdom. This was done against the express 
wishes of the ministers and the result was, as the ministers 
foresaw, defeat. Mahipala himself was killed and Varendra was 
occupied by the Kaivarta chief. 

At the time of the outbreak of the revolt Surapála and Rama- 
pala were in prison. It is not known how they managed to get 
free. The Ramacarita does not mention, Sürapála as a king but, 
according to the 13th verse of the Mahahali plate, Sūrapāla ruled, 
but for a very short time. The suspicion of R. D. Banerjee! 
‘that Stirapala was murdered at the instigation of Ramapala is un- 
watranted, as there is not the slightest hint of it anywhere. The 
purpose of the author was not to write a dynastic history of the later 
Palas but to glorify the achievements of Rāmapāla and his silence 
over Siirapala’s reign was probably due to the fact that it was a very 
short reign in which there was nothing worth recording. It is not 
known where he ruled and what was- the boundary of his territory 
under him. The Kaivartas were in possession of Varendra, and 
Divvoka was succeeded by his nephew Bhima. 

Ramapala succeeded Sürapala. A. K. Maitra suggested 
that he passed these days in Anga with this maternal uncle 
Mathanadeva, his right-hand man in the suppression of the Kaivarta 
revolt. During the critical days he was always closetted in discussion 
with his ministers and his son Rajyapala in order to arrive at a decision 
as to the course of the action to be taken. It was perhaps settled 
that any hasty action might ‘fare the fate of Mahipala and therefore 
before any action to be taken, it would be wiser to win the confidence 
and active support of the smantas. To this effect Ramapala now 
turned his whole attention and he met the important chiefs, 


implored their help ‘and promised them reward of money and 


1 Banglar Itibasa, p. 280. 
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* further extension of territory im case of victory. This produced the 
desired efect. The simantas were satisfied with his behaviour and 
assurance. In the commentary fourteen. sa@mantas. are named who 
took part in this war for him. Most of the principalities 
over which they ruled have been located with some degree of certain 
ty' and itis important to note that almost all of them were in western 
Bengal and Bihar. ह 

- Their support being won over Ramapala collected the three- 
fold army—the cavalry, the infantry and the « lephants. With arrange- 
ments thus complete Ramapala besan the campaign and asked the 
Rastrakiita prince Sivaraja to cross thé Ganges with the vanguard and 
to assure the people that the property of the Brahmanas and religious : 

endowment would not be interfered with in any wav. True to the 

“direction of Ramapala, Sivaraja kept himself informed of the property 
of the Brahmanas and gods and expelled the front guards of Bhima. 
This was successful and thus the landing of the main army was made 
safe. ह 

Ramapala at the head of the main army ‘crossed the Ganges by 
a bridge of boats. Rajyapala made all preparations for war and 
arranged the soldiers in customary arrays. The battle ensucd and 
was one of the hottest that were fought in northern Bengal. Bhima: 
was captured on his elephant's back and kept under the charge of 
an officer named Vittapala. His army broke up but his friend and 
general Hari collected the scattered army and made a desperate’ 
attack.’ Once more the battle was fierce. But the Kaivarta army 
was finally routed and the general killed. 

Thus ended the Kaivarta revolt. Of late there has been much 
discussion as. to its origin and nature. The occupation of Varendra 

2 Banglara ltibasa pp. 248-290 l . 

3 We ‘cannot accept the statement in the Rarnacarita that Sivaraja 
delivered Varendra from the-cnemics. Then what was the necessity of campaign 


of Ramapila at the head of the main army? It secms that Sivaraja made a cavalry 
raid and expelled the guards 
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by ousting the deep-seated Pala power naturally rouses the suspicion 
that this revolution was organised on a large scale. A. K. 
Maitra' expressed the opinion that Divvoka, like Gopala I, the 
founder of the Pala power, was the chosén of the people. He went 
so far to assert that he was elected king by the peuple and that the com- 
mon people had a great share in determining the succession to the 
Pala throne, The Ramacarita describes Ramapala as "sarvasam- 
mata which he cakes to mean "accepted. by all" and from this 
Mr. Maitra concluded that Ramapala was the king-elect and Mahi- 
pala IE. claimed «the „throne by the law of primogeniture. This 
was the underlying cause of the Katvarta revolution. On this as- 
sumption he further concluded that Varendra as a whole was against 
the Palas and Ramapala forced the Pala rule. against the declared 
voice of the people. The mainstay of the Pala power was the popu- 
lar support and this was lost for ever. His opinion that Divvoka 
was elected by the people has been supported by R. P. Chanda’. 
and J. N. Sarkar.” Bue the crucial point is that if this would: 
have really been the case, why the people did not elect Ramapala?, 
If Ramapala was the chosen of the people, why after the death of 
Mahipala H the Katvarta chief occupied the throne? This is. the 
most important point which Mr. Maitra did not try to answer. 
Mahipala II was of suspicious nature and he deviated from the 
right course of action. His imprisonment of Stirapala and Ramapala 
can hardly be defended asa course of right judgment and was extreme- 


ly 'mpolitic because these two brothers would have stood by hum in 


4 Lecture on the “Fall of the Paa empire” delivered. by A. K. Maitra 
in the Calcutta University, a summary of which published by De R. C. Majumdar in 
. the now defunct Bengali Journal Marmavaii; 1322 BS 

5 Com. Ramacarita, 1. 37. The word Sarvasammata actually occurs in connec- 
tion with the reports of the evil-mongers and designing persons who reported Rama- 
pala to'be so to Mahipila. Whether it was really so cannot be ascertained 


6 Modern Review, 1935, p. 347 7 lbid. 1936, April issue. 
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the impending danger. Divvoka has been described with the 
modest appellation “bbrtya™ which is perhaps to be taken in the 
` sense of an officer of the Palas. He was certainly not a Bachai Sako, as 
it is clear from the commentary that he enjoyed considerable power 
arid was a man of much importance in the kingdom. N. K. 
Bhattasali" has drawn attention to certain passages in the commen- 
tary" which go to show that he began the action against Mahipala 
. as a matter of duty with. ulterior motives in his mind. When Mahi- 
pala II fought with Divvoka, the combined army of the Samantas was 
with the latter. It is therefore very likely that the revolution at first 
broke out in favour of Ramapala because of Mahipala's unrighteous 
rule, -or. it was professed to be so, and subsequently Divvoka fished 
an the troubled waters. As it happens often that a revolution breaks 
out with certain end. in’ view but is exploited by ambitious and 
designing men for their personal ends, the Karvarta chief made him- 
self master of the situation and usurped the throne. Discussing 
the whole episode, Dr. R. C. Majumder rightly observes that to 
tise against the ruling dynasty must always be. regarded as an act of 
rebellion. The occupation of northern Bengal by the Kaivartas 
should be properly described as a political and military coup de tat. 
After the recovery of his fatherland Ramapala bent himself to 
lay the foundation of the Pala kingdom mote deeply by winning the 
love and affection of all people. He built a new capital which has 


ever since been associated with his name, the Rámavati or Ramaut, of 


8 Com. 1. 38. ; 

9 Bharatvarsa, 1343. B. S., pp. 32-41. ` Dae Com. 1, 38. 

11. Bharatvarsa 1342 B. S., Asadha issue 

In a recent paper in Dacca University Studies, vol No. Il, Dr. Majumdar 
sdys that in the eleventh century the Pila empire was breaking up, as Independent 
dynasties and kingdoms were established at different parts of the Pala kingdom and 
‘the Katvarta rebellion was a sign of its disruption. We agree with this view but 
this does not necessarily alter our contention that Rim ipala was the last great Pala 


King who by supressing the Kaivarta revolt granted a new lease of life to it 


LH.Q., MARCH, 1937 i 6 
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the Muslim writers. He adorned this city with numerous Buddhist 


and Hindu images the chief of which were Saura, Saiva and Skanda. 


This must have produced profound impression on the people at large. 
True to the Pala tradition, he established the famous Buddhist 
monastery of Jagaddala whose fame travelled far beyond the borders 


of Bengal. Besides, he built many temples and excavated canals 


and tanks. 


Thus making the foundation of the Pala power once more 


secure, Ramapala engaged his attention for glory abroad Eastern ` 


Bengal had seceded from the Pala empire and a new independent 


power was established by the Varmans. The verse 44 (ch. IIT) states E 


that a Varman king propitiated Ramapala by presenting him with 
- his chariot and elephants. The Varman king referred to was pro 
bably Harivarman or Samalavarman and thus eastern Bengal was once 
more brought within the Pala sphere of influence. In course of his 
digvijaya Ramapala advanced as far as the sea-coast of Orissa" and 
reinstated the vanquished king of Utkala Kamariipa was also con: 
quered by one of his generals. -These are clear indications of the 


revival of the lost supremacy of the Palas over eastern India. In his 


old age Ramapala entrusted the task of the government to his son 


Rajyapala and retired from active political life. When at Mongyt 
he received the sad news of the death of his maternal uncle Mathana- 
deva to whom he owed so tnuch of his political achievements and he 


12 For locanon, ASR., 1923-4 p. 76 
13 Mr. A. K. Maitra takes the bbavabbasana santati used in this connection 


to refer to the Somavaméi kings of Orissa. Messrs. H. P. Shastri and R. D Banerjee ' 


take it to refer to the Nagavamsa. . We are inclined to take the latter view because in 


-verse-43 -the word naga actually occurs. It is not known who was the vanquished . 


king reinstated by Ramapala. It may be mentioned here -that the Nagavamsi kings 
ruled during the 11th century in the present Bastar state (EL, IX, pp. 161-64). Mr. 
N. G. Majumdar conjectures that the Nagavaméi king was defeated by Harivarman 
from the word nagantaka applied to his minister Bhatta Bhavadeva but was: favoured 


by Rimapala (Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. IIT, p. 30) 


t 
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died by immersing . himself in the holy waters of the Ganges'" 
and this is confirmed by the Sekbfubbodaya.'^ 
- 4 Ramapila. was the last great Pala king and was undoubtedly one 
- of the greatest diplomats and statesmen of his age. He realised from 
the very beginning that: the task that confronted hin’ was by no 
means an easy one. He came to the wise and sane decision that 
without the help and support of the Samantas it would be very difh- 
cult, if not impossible, to recover Varendra. A rash and hasty policy 
would have met with the fatal result of Mahipala’s march against 
the’ Kaivarta chief. What by persuasion and what by promise of 
rewards the support of the vassals was secured. This is the clearest 
ptoof of his sobriety of judgment and diplomacy. In the actual war 
also he showed the qualities of a great general and- statesman. 
His conduct and policy in the critical days of his life, as it can be 
gleaned’ from the incidental references in the commentary, reveal 
the statesmanlike traits of his character. He had the genius to con- 
ceive, to organise and to execute marvelously. . Far from being 
revengeful of the enemies, the officers of the. Kaivarta king were 
appointed in high posts, thus making them his loyal and grateful 
servants of the kingdom. He was wide in his sympathy and tolerant 
in religious outlook. With him the sun of the Pala power began to 


set down, never to rise again in splendour. 


PRAMODE LAL PauL 


14 Ramacarita 4. 8-10. 15 S. K. Sen, Sekbsubhodaya, p. 46. 


Dhütangas | 
(or The Ascetic practices of Purification in Buddhism) 


Though Early Buddhisny appears to have discredited the severe 


practices of self-mortification, it seems. that a premium was placed 


: even in early days of Buddhism on milder forms of ascetic practices 


indicating the Budha's love of a life of simplicity and a life which 
merely aimed at the satisfaction of no more than bare necessities of 
life. For a certain limited ` period of time, for a certain 
specific purpose denying the ordinary comforts of -life was perfectly 
legitimate. We find even in. the oldest Pali books reference. 
to a Buddhist mendicant taking recourse, for the purpose of medt- 
tation. to a lonely and solitary place--either a forest, or the base of a 
tree, a mountain, cave or a mountain-chasm, cemetery, a wood on a ` 
high table-land, an open uncovered place or even a heap of dry 
withered leaves (vivittam senasanam bbajati-—arafifíam rubbbamülam 
pabbatam kandaram, girigubam, susanam vanapatt bam abbho- 
kasam, palalapuijara) i 

It was a general practice df the Buddhist mendicants that after 
thew meal they retired to a lonely spot to pass the after 
noon in meditation. Th the evening when they came out of 
their places of retirement (patisallang vuttbita) they used to. go on 
visits: to other brethren and carry on: discussions on religious or philo- 


sophical matters. The Buddha wanted the mendicants to spend 


much of their time in meditation under trees or in lonely places of | 


retirement |. etani Cunda rukkbamualani, etani sunnagarani jhayatha 
Cunda ma pamadattha, ma paccha vippatisarino abuvattba; ayam uo 


ambākam anusasani ti (M 46)| For the bare necessities of life 


such as food, clothing or shelter, the Buddha had laid down that the 


mendicant should always bear in mind that for the successful. 
accomplishment of his ascetic life, he may not count upon anything 


i 
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more than food obtained by begging, clothes prepared out of rags 
and his dwelling place in a forest under a tree (Vin. 1. 95-96). If he 
gets anything better and higher than these things, he should con- 
sider himself lucky. He was not forbidden: to take advantage 
of more fortunate circumstances. It is well-known to students. of 
Buddhism that Devadatta, a cousin and a rival of the Buddha, did 
urge upon the Buddha to lay down a fixed rule that the. mendicant 
should never cat any food that is not begged, should wear nothing 
but a robe of rags and should: dwell nowhere but in a forest under a 
tree (Vin. n. 197). But practical and foresighted as Buddha was, ह 
he did not give his consent to such hard and fast rules. He did not 
attach any importance to these external ways of behaviour. He re- 
commended them simply because he thought them to be sure signs of 
a life of simplicity and probably because he could not vouclisafe any- 
thing higher to his followers. l 
In carly days of Buddhism such practices were not given much | 
importance, as they did not necessarily signify the attainnient of any 
higher level in the sphere of morals. In fact, in carly literature, (A7. 
i. 282), some of thé practices mentioned in these thirteen dhutan gas, 
such as ‘rukkhamiulika’ (sitting under a tree), or ‘abbhokasika’ 
(sitting under the open sky) are put along with others which are no 
morc than other strentious practices of self-denial or sclf-mortification, 
mere feats involving bodily discipline. They do not necessarily 
‘imply the. holiness of life. In A. ii 219 (papiccho icchapakato 
āraññako hoti) it is pointed out that it is possible for a man to be over- 
come by evil desire and still be living in the forest and may be called 
an arannaka. The samc passage mentions five types of such people. 
Even he who follows a dhutariga-practice merely because the Buddha 
has prescribed it, is not considered to be the best. .But he is called 
to be the best who follows it because he thinks it is an embodiment 
of a life of simplicity, a life of scanty desires. Buddhaghosa in the 
second chapter ‘Dhutanga-niddesa’ of the Visuddbimagga explains 
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that the mendicant who harbours: evil desires and still lives in the 
forest may be called aranfaka in as much as he lives in the forest; but 
he cannot be properly said to possess the dhutanga of Zrannaka, for 
the term dhutanga does connote ‘the shaking off of sins’. Another 
passage (M. 1. 30) makes it clear that such a mendicant inspite of 
his practising the dbutanga is not honoured, respected and revered by 
his colleagues in holy life. , 
Although such was the-case in early Buddhism, these dhutangas 
gfadually came to assume more and more importance. The predilec-. 
‘tion of the Indian mind for the rigours of life to be expected of a 
holy ascetic could not but have an effect upon the Buddhist ascetics. 
There were already several wandering ascetics who caught the imagi- 
nation of the people by taking recourse to several practices of self- 
mortification. The Jains and the Ajivikas were the greatest exponents 
of the life of tapas and it is not unlikely that they also influenced the 
outward behaviour of the Buddhist mendicants. The number of 
the dhutangas gradually increased to twelve or thirteen and they 
came to occupy a more secure place among the aids for the purification 
of conduct 
In the Dhammika sütta of the Suttanipata we read (stanza 385) 
Dhammam dhutam tai ca dharatha sabbe’. Here we find the ex- 
pression ‘dhutam dbammam! in the sense of more untarnished 
more regulated and hence cleaner life of the ascetic or the house- 
holder. In a similar sense the word dbuya ot dhuta seems, as far as ` 
can be seen from the contents of the chapter, to be used in the sixth 
chapter of the Ayaraügasutta of the Jains. . Sariputta is credited 
(M. 1. 214) to be observing the practices of a forester (arannaka), food- 
begger (pindapatika), wearer of rags of dust (pamsukilika) and a 
three-rober (tecivarika). Pindolabharadvaja is also described (Udana 
42) to possess the same aügas. He is styled dhutavada.. Niddesa 
188 refers to eight dhutangas. only under vatam (vrata) adding to the. 


four just mentioned the following: practices of sapadanacarika 
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(begging in a village from door to door without skipping any house), 
khalupaccabbattika (one who rejects any additional food after he had 
once. taken it), nesajjika (one who takes recourse to sitting without 
lying down on the ground) and yatbzsantbatika (taking, to the 
dwelling-place that has come to his lot). Paggala-paññatti (p. 69) 
gives the list of the practitioners of eleven afigas only, omitting 
from the list the practitioners of patta-pindikanga and sapadanacari- 
kanga which are omitted also from the list of Mahavyutpatti (see ° 
below p. 48. The names of some of the individual constituents 
of these thirteen dhutangas occur frequently in the earlier 
texts of the Vinaya or the Nikayas, but the mention of the 
complete list occurs in the Theragatha (844-56) and in Vin. v. 131, 
193. It is interesting to note that in both the lists in the Vinaya, 
pattapindikanga comes last. The word dbutaguna’ occurs in the 
Suttavibhaüga (Vis. iii. 1 5) The following -dhutangas complete 
the list—the practice of ekasanika, (taking food at one continuous 
session), pattapindika (one who makes use of only one begging-bowl 
for receiving food or drink), rakkbamiilika (one who sits under a tree), 
'abbbokasika- (sitting under the open sky) and sosanika (living in a 
., cemetery). . l l 

Not only did.the dhutangas gain in numbers, i.e., quantity, but 
also they gained in quality. The author of the Milindapanba 
devotes a whole section for the glorification of these dhutangas (Miln. 
348-62). , Arhatship in one single life was considered improbable 
without the practice of the dhutangas- previously (Miln. 353) The 
author went even to the length of declaring that penetration into the 
religious truths was not possible for those who have not purified them- 
selves by: dhutangas (Mila. 353). Buddhaghosa also in his intro- 
ductory paraghaph of the second chapter of the Visuddhimagga says 


~~ that these practices should be followed in order to attain those good 


1 Dhutanga, dhutaguna er dhütaguna seem to be used in the same sense. 
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: 
‘ qualities by means of which conduct attains (the perfection of) its 
purification. Mahakassapa was considered to be the stalwart advo- 
cate of these dhutaügas (‘Etadaggam bhikkhave mama savakanam 
bhikkhinani dbutavadanam yadidam Mabakassapo’ A. 1. 23). 
Divyavadana (pp. 61,395) also confirms this statement. 


HI 
Although according to the tradition of the Hinayanists we get 
the number thirteen of the dhutangas, the constituents of them are 
not always the same. For instance, the Chie-t’o-tao lun (Nanjio no. 
1293), the translation in Chinese of the .Vimuttimagga, also gives 
thirteen dhutangas but substitutes “bhojane mattannuta’ (moderation 
in food) & हक w 4. for the pattapindikanga of the Pali texts. 
The Mahayana tradition also does not neglect thesé, dhutangas. 
but it gives the number of these as twelve. {See Bodhisattva Doc- 
trine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature. by Har Dayal, pp. 134-140]. 
The constituents of these aré not always the same. For instance, 
Mabavyutpatti 1128-39 (cd. by Sakaki) gives. twelve dhutangas. 
omitting sapadanacarikanga and pattapindikanga ता Pali texts and 
‘adding one new, namely namatika (the practice of wearing felt). 
Chinese Dharmuasamgraha (Weller's edition, 1923, XXXIV, pp. 31. 
118), on the other hand, omits yathasanthatika and pattapindika but 
adds the same namatika.” Here it may be notéd that the patta- 
pindika 1s omitted in both these books of the Mahayana tradition as 
well as in the Puggala-pannatti and the Vimuttimagga of the 
Hinayana tradition. ' We have also seen that it is mentioned as the 
last in both the lists in the Vin. v. 131, 193. Ít therefore, appears 
that the number and constituent factors of the dhutangas varied not 


only according to the different schools, but also. according to the 


2 For the discussion of this term sce Cullavagga, V, 11. 7, 19.1.27.1; X. 10, 4; — 
and the Tibetan Dictionary by Sarat Chandra Das, p. 836 under ‘phyii-pa’. Also | 
sce lesings Records of the Buddhist Religion by Takakusu. pp. 56-57. 
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different traditions of one and the same school. „And it would not 
be far from correct if one explains this fact by saying that no doctrinal 


Importance was very much attached to these practices. 


iil 
Similarly it appears that the term “dhutavada’ was interpreted 
differently in different traditions of the same school. For instance, 
in Buddhaghosa’s V isuddbimagga towards the end of the second 
chapter: on Dhutahga-niddesa, the following interpretation is met 


with— 


(1) Dhuto ca na dbutavado—Yo attano kilese dbuni, param 
pana dhutangena na ovadati, na anusasati (One 
who has removed his own taints but does not 
instruct others in the practice of removing those 


taints). 


(i) Na dbuto dbutavido—Yo pana na dbutangena attano 
Rilese dhuni, kevalam anne dhutangena ovadati, 
anusasati (One who has not removed his own 
taints but does instruct others in the practices of | 
removing those taints). 

(i) — Atthi neva dbuto na dbutavado—Yo ubbayavipanno (One 
who has neither removed his own taints, nor 
does he give instruction to others). 

(iv) 486४ dbuto ceva dhutavado ca—Yo pana ubbayasam- 
panno (One who has removed-his own taints and 


gives instructions to others. 


Dhammapila who belonged to the same tradition as that of 
Buddhaghosa follows his predecessor in. the interpretation. of this 
term. In his Commentary on Udana (p. 177 of the Sinhalese edi- 
tion vol. VI. published in the Simon Hewavitarana series) Dhamma- ` 
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pala practically says the same thing though in different words. Buc 
Upatissa the author of the Vimuttimagga which also belonged to the 
Hinayana school interprets these expressions differently. ^ His 
interpretation 1s as follows: | 


(1) Araba, dbutanga-samadanena na samannagato (An Arhat 
but does not practice the dhutangas) 


(11) Sekho ca puthujjano ca, dbutasamadaánena samannagato 
(He is an ordinary man or a man under training 
but practices the dhutangas). 


(u) Sekbo ca putbujjano.ca, dhutasamadanena na samanna 

i gato (He is merely an ordinary man or man under 
traitiing and does not practice the dhutaügas). 

(iv) Arabi ca dhutasamannagato (An Arahat and still practices 


the dhutangas). 


This interpretation of dhutavada as dbutasamannagata may be 
contrasted with the interpretation of Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala 
who explain thé term as meaning ‘One who preaches about or ins- 
tructs iri dhutangas’. This interpretation found in the Chinese ver- 
sion of the- Vimuttimagga is entirely corroborated by the fragment 
of the Tibetan version of the same book recently discovered by .me 
and noticed in my paper ` “A Fragment of Tibetan Version of a Lost. 
Indian Work” published in’ Proceedings Vol. (pp. 131-35) of the 
Seventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda (1935). 

The interpretation given above also shows that in spite of the 
statement made by the author of the Milinda-pafba that it Is not 
possible to penetrate into the religious truths without the practice of 
the dhutahgas—a statement made rather through undue glorification 
of the dhutahgas—it was considered possible—according to some 
tradition at any rate—for a person to become an Arhat and still not 
‘to’ have: practised dhutangas. , 
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It will therefore be clear from above that the dhutangas had 
some basis even in the earliest history of Buddhism; that they gradu- 
ally evolved, through the influence of contemporary ascetic schools, 
into twelve or thirteen dhutangas; that they were considered to be 
additional rather than essential qualifications for a Buddhist mendi- 
‘cant; and that therefore latitude seems to have been allowed with 
regard to their practice, number, constituents, or interpretation put 
upon them not only in different schools but also in different tradi- 
tions of one and the same school. 


P. V. BAPAT. 


Instrumental and Locative in Ardha-Magadhi 


The syntax of the Prakrit languages 1s important in more than 
one way. It forms the connecting link between the carlier syntax 
of Vedic and Classical Sanskrit and the later syntax of Modern 
Indian languages. Further it shows the transitionary period in a 
development of a syntlietic language into an analytical one and as l 
such shares the peculiarities of both. But the earlier Prakrits like 
Ardha-Magadhi. and Pali do not show. many traces of an analytical 
syntax, the method of formation current ina synthetic language being. 
the usual one in them. This early- syntax has passed through à stage 
of vicissitudes in which the distinctions between the different cases 
were obliterated and the seven cases were ultimately reduced to two: 
the Nominative and the oblique case in the Modern languages. One 
important instance of.such a case-mixture and case-confusion is. 
investigated here. .- _ l 

In the older books of the Ardha-Magadhi canon and~the early 
works in Jain, Maharastri we find very often a confusion between - 
the uses of the Instrumental and Locative cases where each one takes 
the place of the other besides their correct uses which are also pre- 
served side by side. 1 collect below such instances where some kind 
. of confusion between these two is found :—- 

1 In the’ early works of the Ardha-Magadht canon there: arc . 
many instances in which Instrumental is used in place of the regular 
Locative. eehi muni sayanehim samane āsi patelasa vase. Ay. 
1. 9. 2.4 ‘the sage was a monk for thirteen years in those places’; 
(Cp. Silànka, etesw pirvoktesu Sayanesu så munib p. 279) sayanebi 
tassuvasag ga bhima asi anegariva ya, Ay. 1. 9. 2. 7 ‘in those places 
he encountered many fearful obstacles’; sayanehim tattha pucchimsn 
egacard vi egaya rao Ay. 1.9. 2. 11 10 those places he wasasked why 
he was wandering alone and alone in the night’; (Silaàka reads sa 


janebim probably to evade the difficulty), ladbebim tassuvasagga 
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babave Ay. 1. 9. 3. 3. ‘in the country of Ladha there were many 
obstacles for him’; (Silanka ladba “nama janapadavifesab tesu ca 
dviritpesu), duccaragani tattha ladhehim Ay. 1. 9. ३. 6 ‘in that 
country of Ladha the places were difficult to wander through’ (Silanka 
tatra tesu ladbesu p. 282); vibaya dandam panehim Ay. 1.9. 3. 7 
abstaining from punishment from living beings'; evam pi tattba 
ladbebim aladdbapuvvo vi egaya gimo Ay. 1 9. 3. 8 ‘thus in that 
country of Ladha he did not once get a village to live’ (Silanka tatra 
ladbesu p. 282) l i 

2 A further development of the confusion between these two 
cases is the interesting fact that on the model of the Locative absolute 
construction the Ardha-Magadhi canon: shows an Instrumental 
_ absolute construction. tam jaba, soyaparinnanebim: paribayamane- 
bim cakkhuparinnanebim ‘paribayamanebim m abhikkantam ca 
bhalu vayam pehae Ay for example while the cognizing 
power of the eats. eyes etc. is waning and knowing the period of life 
to be short’ so also, sottaparinnanebim aparibayamanebim Ay. I. 2. 
I; sayanehim viimissebim itthio tattha se parinnaya Ay. 1. 9. 1. 6 
‘in the places mixed up with householders he knew the real nature of 
women’ (Silaüka, Sayandni vasatayab tesu ...... vyámisritesu grbas- 
thatirthikaib); In fact this construction has led Silaaka to write in 
“Sanskrit taibh  Srotraparijfanajaib(? naib) jaraprabbavat paribiya- 
manaib sádbbib p. ts an anomaly which cannot be otherwise ex- 
plained. The supposition of such a construction will greatly facili- 
tate the interpretation of passages like saebim pariyáebim logam büya 
kade tti ya, Sut. 1. 1. 5. 9 ‘in their own views they speak the world 
to be created’; amobabi padantibim gibamsi na raim labe Utt. XIV. 
21 ‘while the nights are flying uselessly I cannot get delight in the 
house’; cbinnabi sabaim tameva khanum Utt. XIV 29 ‘with the 
branches cut it is called a stump 

3 In a great number of cases we find the Instrumental used 


where with the rules of a refined grammar the Locative should be 
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found. In fact in many other cases the Locative is used in the canon 
in similar instances along with this curious use of the Instrumental 
case. satta kamehi manava Sut. 1. 1. 1. 6 ‘men are attached to . 
pleasures’; abbiniimakadehi muccbie tivvam se kammebi: kiccai Sut. 
1. 2. I. 4; ajjhovavanna kamehi mucchiya Sut. 1. 2. 3. 4 ‘infatuated 
and attached to pleasures’; panebim sanjae Sut. 1. 2. 3. 12 ‘restrained 
` towards the living beings’; jaipaham anuparivattamane | tasatba- 
varebim vinigbayamei Sut. 1. 7. 3 ‘wandering through the course of 
births he comes to destruction in the births of movable and immov- 
able beings’; saddebi rüvebi asajjamanam savvebi kamehi. viniya 
gebim Sut. 1. 7. 27 ‘without sticking to all kinds-of forms and re- 
moving attachment towards all pleasures’; virae gámadbammebim 
Sut. 1. 11. 33 'abstaining from the pleasures of the senses’; savvehi 
panebi vibàya dandam Sut. 1. 13. 23 ‘abstaining from punishment 
from all living beings’; virae pavakammehim Sut. 1. 16. 1 'abstain- 
ang from sinful deeds’; kannasokkhebi saddebinn pemam nabhini- 
vesae Das. VIII. 26 ‘one should not show attachment towards words 
delightful to the ears’; visanna pavakammehim bala pandiyamanino 
Utt. VI. 10 ‘fools thinking themselves wise are stuck to evil deeds’; 
appamatto pamattehim pindavayam gavesae Utt. VI. 16 ‘himself 
careful he should search the alms among careless persons’; aba codda- 
sabim tbanebim vattamane u samjae Utt. XI. 6 'one who behaves 
according to these fourteen points is a self-controlled one’; savuchi 
bbüebi dayanukampi Utt. XXI. 13 ‘full of compassion and pity to- ` 
wards all living beings’. l 
4 _ In all such cases the correct use of the Locative is also met 
with throughout the canon and their number far exceeds this use of 
the Instrumental in such a context. Annamannesu mucchiya Sut. 
1. 3. 3. 9 ‘infatuated of each other’; agiddbe saddapbásesu iram- 
bbesu anissie Sut. 1. 9. 35 {unattached to words and objects of touch, 
not engaged in preliminary sin’; saddesu ravesu asajjamane Sut. - 


‘1. 12. 22 ‘not attaching oneself to words and forms’; kamagunesu 
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giddbam Utt. XX 39 ‘attached to tastes’; asamsaltam gibatthesu 
Utt. XXV. 28 ‘not clinging to the houscholders’; tao se dandam- 
samarabhai tasesu thavaresu ya Utt. V. 8 ‘then he begins to inflict 
punishment on movable and immovable beings’; narisu novagijjbejja 
itthi vippajabe anagare Utt. VIH. 19 ‘one should not be attached to 
women, a houscless monk should abandon women , vibamgama va 
pupphesu danabbattesane raya Das. 1. 3 "taking delight in begging 
food and gifts as the birds in the flowers’; gamandgamane cevi 
. bbattapane ya samjae Das. V. 1. 89 ‘sell-controlled in going and 
coming as well as food and drink’; amucchio bboyanammi Das. V. 
2. 21 ‘unattached to food’; sumjame ya lave rayam, Das. Vl. 1 ‘taking 
delight in self-control and penance’; na ya rivesu manam kare, Das. 
VIII. 19 ‘he should not put his mind on beautiful forms’: na ya 
bboyanammi giddbo Das. VIN. 23 ‘nor infatuated with food’: 
gadbie mibokabasu. Ay. 1. 9. 1. ‘attached to mutual talk’. 

5 Sometimes we find both the usages side by side and mixed 
up in a complex manner. Sayalabhe na majjejja jaccá tavasi 
buddbie Das. VII. 30 "he should not be proud of. scriptural acquisi- 
tion. of birth, penance and intellect’; appegaiya mebam kurnaram 
hatthehim samghattenti evam paebim sise potte bàyamsi Nay. 1. i 
‘some strike prince Mecha on his hands, feet, head, belly and body'. 

6 There are further good many cases where Locative should 
be moré appropriate but the use of Instrumental can be also imagined 

as being in agreement with the thought, the actual relation being 
| two sided and viewed from two . different aspects. As such the 
correct-use in Prakrit for such cases must remain doubtful. Anne 
annebi mucchie Sut. 1, 1, 1. 4 ‘others attached to still others’; echi 
titi thanehim samjae sayayam muni Sut. 1. r. 4. 12 ‘the monk is 
always self-controlled as regards these three points’; fivd jatthe va 
bissanti ndisam gehi mucchiya Sut. 1.3. 2.- 12 ‘where the weak per 
, sons attached to the relatives are troubled’; ajjbovavanna kdmebim 


noijjanta gaya gibam Sut. 1. 3. 2. 22 ‘being infatuated with pleasures 
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and being pressed went back to the household life’; ajjbovavanna 
kamehim Sut. 1. 3. 3. 13; giddba satta &amebim Sut, 1. 4. 1. 14 
‘men attached to pleasures’; kuovanti samtbavam .tébim Sut. 1. 4. 
. 16 "they make acquaintance with them’; tao verebi rajjai Sut. 1. 
8. 7 'he takes delight in hatred’; aniyae ayam vase nayaebi subibi ya 
Sut. 1. 8. 12 ‘uncertain is this residence among relatives and friends’; 
mettim bhiiehim kappae Sut. 1. 15 he should have friendship - 
with living beings’; bbüebi na virujjbejja Sut. 1. 15. 4 ‘he should 
not be on inimical terms with living beings’; jo ragadoséhi. samo sa 
pujjo Das. IX. 3. 11 ‘who thinks attachment and hatred as equal 1s 
worthy of honour’; iba kamagunebi mucchiya Ute. X. 20 ‘here attach- 
ed to pleasures’; vadebim pamjarebim ca sanniruddbe sudukkbie Ute. 
XXII. 14 ‘much pained and restrained in enclosures and cages’; evam 
alittam kamehim Utt. XXV.-27 "thus unsoiled with pleasures? 

7 The contrary practice of using Locative, for Instrumental 1s 
much less common in the canon but to be found greatly in the later 
‘work, the Panmacariya of Vimala. Usncoiyd sattisi bammamana Sut. 
Te 5. 1. 6 ‘urged on with arrows ‘and beaten with spears’; savves 
kämajāisu pasamano na lippai tai Ute. VIII. 4 ‘the protector who is 
observant is not soiled with all the sensual pleasures’; a few doubtful 
cases are, paosinánaisu natthi mokkbo Sut. 1. 7. 13 ‘there is no liber- 
ation by early bathing etc.'; jo và dae sattiagge pabaram Das IX. 1 

one who may strike: with the point of a lance 

8 In the Paumacariya we find the Lotative regularly used 
for the Instrumental along with its use in other cases. uragamahd-' 
phanimanisu pajjaliam 1. 6 ‘which was lighted up with the jewels 
on the big hoods of the serpents’; ujjanesu ya samantao rammo Il. 7 
‘charming everywhere with gardens', vappinasaesu aimanabaralovam 
II. 12 ‘of a very beautiful ‘appearance with ‘Hundreds of fields’; 
damanesu tadanesu ya...dukkham anubavanta ll. 72 ‘suffering 
misery on account of training and beating’; kaiina udarabbaranam 


kumjaraibabuesu II. 112 ‘filling his belly with many elephants etc.’ ; 
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gacsu agam  pellijai IL 109 ‘the body is crushed. with: clephants 
tis ya valayesn hor parinaddho VI. 20 ^is surrounded with three 
layers jinaceiesn ramma III. 30 ‘charming with the temples of the 
Jinas nānesu tisu sabio MI. 69 ‘possessed of three kinds of know- 
ledge — Jinabbavanesu manabaram MI. 155 "beautiful with the 
temples of the Jinas  annapanadanasanesu sampuiyana AV 77 
having honoured with food, drink, gift and seats pattbarapabaresi 
bammanta IV. 83 ‘beaten with stones this list can be extended to 
a considerable extent. but the present illustrations are sufficient. to 
give a fair idea of the author's usage of the Locative for the 
Instrumental. 

Dr. Jacobi has suggested the reason for this striking tact while 
discussing the Apabhramsa features of the language of the Pauma- 


cariya (Bhavisattakaha. Introduction. p- 60). As the Paumacariya had 


illustrations of the interchange of these two cases in the plural only . 


o 
he points out that this must have been also the tendency of the popu- 


lar speech of the time, a fact which is also found in the later literary 
Apabhramga where the Locative and Instrumental plural forms are 


identical. The author of the Panmacariya has in this as in many 


other cases allowed the popular language current at his own time to. 


influence his own style to a certain degree probably to make his work’ 


more popular. This very feature 1s further inherited’ by the literary 
Apabhramsa l j 
Now with the: more copious materials collected above from the 
arly boaks of the Ardha-Magadht canon we can sce that this intet- 
change of the two cases stands in a different light. The writer of 
the Panmacariya is merely following a long-standing usage only with 
a little marked aptitude for it. Further our collection of the illus- 
trations do not confine themselves exclusively to the plural number 
even though the majority of them are of that type. And wc know 
that the literary Apabhramáéa has no similar forms for the singular 
number of these cases. , Jacobi has rightly rejected the probable 
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explanation of a metrical necessity on the ground that the metrical 
value of the two forms is the same, and further’ we now. have cases 
in prose as well, which goes to confirm such a rejection. 

That even in Sanskrit, two cases of this type were mixed up in- 
the mind of the author 1s proved by the fact that many: ptepositions 
govern more. than one .case. Further the breaking up of the old 
syntax helped such a confusion more and the tendency has grown 
up slowly in course of time to make. the use of these two cases quite 
indiscriminate. It appears that the Instrumental first got mixed up 
with the Ablative’ and later om with the Locative. With verbs 
meaning “to carry both Instrumental and Locative are found used as 
in skandhe‘or skandhena dhr; as also with verbs to mean ‘conquer 

‘as yuddhe or yuddbena; while on the other: hand we: find: such ex- 
pressions as samudra iva gambbirye and use of words like sasane and 
mate where the sense is more in argeement with the use of Instru- 
mental. “Further cases for shadowing this confusion would be udna 
na navam anayanta RV. 8 ‘as a ship by water eha yatara pat bibbi 
‘devayanaih RV..'come here on thc god-trodden paths; jagmur 
:. uthayasa Mabh. ‘they went through the sky; an llustratión in 
which the' same, relation has two aspects which can be expressed by 

Instrumental. and Locative is made ahim imdro jaghana RV. "in 

intoxication Indra killed the dragon’: Na tvkyatra mayavastbitena 
kapi cinta karya Panic. shows that there.may be here some kind of ^ 

From these sporadic cases in Sanskrit both Vedic and Classical 

of such: tendencies it can be reasonably assumed that a’ further deve- 

lopment of these very tendencies makes its appéarance in Prakrits 
in a more marked way.’ While the Sanskrit tradition continued to 
be preserved with a mote or less systematic and scholarly syntax the 

Prakrits brought into greater play the latent forces of develepment 
making for a simplification. this field of language as in others. 
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‘Imagination’ in Indian Poetics 


वर्त्मनी गिरां देव्याः शास्त्र' च कविकर्म च | 
प्रक्ञोपज्ञ' तयोराथ' प्रतिभोद्भवमन्तिमम्‌ ॥?9१६११ Tanta (?, 
It has been observed that Indian Poetics and Western Poetics 
view their subject-matter from somewhat different, if complement: 


tary, angles—the' latter deals with Poetry as the expression of the 


poets mind while the former is chiefly occupied with its culmina- 


tion as a unique experience cf the reader. The great contribution 


_ of India to Comparative Poetics is the doctrine of Rasa-Dhvani, the. 


"Process ‘by: which the réader. re-creates for himself:-and re-lives the 


poet s-originál expetience:. Western Poetics; on the other hand 





"studies How the multitudinous impressions of the: external world 
melt, alter apd combine in the crucible of the poet $ mind and emerge 
as a-harmonious’ whole shining with the added gleam— the light 


that never was, on’ sea or land. [t is the poet's. Imagination. that 


works -this magic, ‘and accordingly its study occupies an important. 


` place in. Western: schools of Poetics, .A philosophical critic like 


Coleridge or Croce builds à system of Aesthetics with [Imagination . 


as its key-stone Professional psychologists like Ribot and Spear- 


man devote special treatises to the analysis of thc ‘Creative Imagina- 


tion’. Even an off-hand answer in the West to the question "What 


is Poetry? is more likely than noc to contain this omnipotent word, . 


. Have the Indian theotists nothing to sayon this aspect of the 
_ problem? l i l 
No system of Poetics can claim to be complete without taking 
account of both the poet and che reader, and bearing in mind the 
imaginative as well as the emotional element in Poetry : Neither 
1 Quoted by Vidyadhatacakravattin ih his commentary on the Kauyaprakasa. 


(Trivandrum Edn., Part 1, pig) Lam indebted to Dr. V. Raghavan of Madras for 


this reference. 
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the Indian nor the Western system can be so blind as to ignore half 
its subject-matter; only, the stress laid on this or that aspect of Poetics 
is different in either case. The Indian theorists too had the poet in 
mind; in fact, the early works of Indian Poetics like those ot 
Bhamaha and Dandin were primarily intended for the instruction of - 
the aspiring poct. Naturally theoretical speculations had little place 
in them; but it would be untrue to say that the springs of Poetry 
received no consideration at their hands. No doubt they were not 
discussed as set themes in elaborate detail; but in the great works of | 
the creative period of Indian Poetics at any rate, we find many 
valuable observations, some of them going to the very heart of the 
matter, on Imagination and its activity. They occur . scattered, . 
mostly as hints and suggestions, dropped inadvertently as it were 
by the writer. The purpose of the present paper -is t0 piece to- 
gether and correlate some of these significant utterances, with refer- 
ence, if helpful, to the familiar notions of Western Poetics on this 
subject. 

What is ‘Imagination ? There is a whole gamut of allied senses: 
in which the word is used,” from the simplest which is little more 
than the power of vivid visualization to the highest, the activity of 
the whole mindofa poetin which conceptions swarm into the 
stream of consciousness and are integrated into a beautiful whole. 
Perhaps, its nature can be better understood if we quote two passages 
from two great thinkers, describing its method of work and its mode 
of visior. respectively. “The poet described in ideal perfection. 
brings the whole soul of. man into activity, with the subordination 
of its faculties to each other according ro their relative worth and 
dignity. He diffuses 2 tone and spirit of unity, that blends, and (as 
it were) fuses, each into each, by that synthetic and magical power, 


to which I would exclusively appropriate the name: of Imagination. 


2 LA. Richards in his Principles of Literary Criticism (pp. 239 f.i distinguishes 
at least six distinct senses of the word 
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: This power...... reveals itself in the balance or reconcilement’ ol 
opposite or discordant qualities: of sameness, with difference; of the 
general with the concrete; ‘the idea with the image; the individual 
with the representative; the sense of novelty and freshness with old 
and familiar objects; a more than usual state of emotion. with more 
"than usual order; judgment ever awake and steady self-possession 
with enthusiasm and fecling profound or vchement...... VN nft is 
‘away of seeing and feeling things as they compose an integral whole 
It is the large and generous blending of interests at the point where 
the mind comes in contact witn the world. ‘When old and familiar 
things are made new in experience, there ts Imagination When the 
: new ais created, the far and strange become the most natural inevi 
table things in the world. There is always. some measure of adven- 
ture in the meeting of mind and universe, and this adventure is, in 
Its measure, imagination,’ 
The exact equivalent of Imagination m Sanskrit Poetics is 
` pratibha (also pratibbana). Tt is often rendered as ‘fancy’, ‘genius’, 
etc.; but these terms do not convey all its implications. There was 
a time when ‘fancy’ was considered to be entirely different. from 
Imagination; Coleridge held this view. Though modern psycho- 
logy knows no such distinction between the two, ‘fancy’ is still used 
in literary discussions to denote that aspect of Imagination which con- 
cocts superficial conceits having no deep basis in reality. ‘Genius’ 
is the innate supcr-normal capacity which lies at the root of all great 
work ;.the word pratibha and its equivalent fakti arc sometimes used 
3 Coleridge: Brographia Literaria, ch. XIV. 


4 John Dewey: Art as Experience, p. 267. 

5 Sakti is identified with Pratibha by most alamkárikas. Cp.-Rudrata: आस 
शक्तिः ॥ प्रतिभेलपरेरुदिता. .. (Kavyalamhbara, 1. 15-6); Kuntaka : प्रतिभायाः केविशक्ञो I 
(Vakrokti-]ivita, p. 58): Abhinavagupta : शक्तिः प्रतिभानं ama यवस्तुविपयन्‌तनान्लेख- 
शालित्वम्‌ — UD bvanyalokalocana Py 137) Rajasekhara seems to be the only person 


thar deliberately distinguishes between the iwo. His view js that Sakti (genius) 


is the sole cause of Pocwy and that both Pratibhi Imagmation) and V yutpatti 
. ) p 
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in this sense in Sanskrit works. But since genius is a vague and 
general term, and moreover 15 always seen in Poetry in the excellence 
of the poet's imagination, we need not feel any hesitation in equating 
pratibba with Imagination." 

Pratibba literally means a flash across the mind—a revelation 
characterised by “immediacy .and freshness." Many systems of 
Indian philosophy have developed doctrines of Pranbha to explain 
the transcendental knowledge gained by immediate vision without 
resorting to the laborious and often inadequáte exercise of the in- 


tellect.! Aesthetics is but a branch of philosophy; and it has been 


(culture) take their rise from iti सा [ "शक्ति ] केवलं काव्ये हेतु ..-शक्किकतृ के हि 
प्रतिभाव्युत्पत्तिक्रमणी i wary प्रतिभाति IgA व्युत्पयते | (Kavyamimamsa, .p. 11) 
With reference to Anandavardhana’s ‘use “of the word Sakti in the sense of 
pratibhà (Dhvanyaloka,p. 137) Rājaśckhara says that it is a case of upacira (p. 16). 
6 A word or two must be said here about the ssmadbiguna of Vimana and the 
bhavikalamkara of the early rhetoricians. Vamiana’s list of ganas is a strange assorc 
ment of heterogencous poetic elements, and hence it easily came under the vigorous, 


criticism of Mammata. Surely the strangest among them is the arthaguna 'samádhi" 
which Vamana defines as sqjef&: समाधिः (Kavyalumhbarasütra, iii. 2. 5) 
Samadhi is the intuition of artha, and it is so called because the intuition néeds 


- concentration of mind ( अवहितं हि चित्तमथोन्‌ पश्यति i ) It will be. seen that this 
samadhi is no ordinary quality (guna) of a poem, but is the very cause of its 
birth. Samadhi is in fact a mode of the w orking of pratibhà 

Again, the salient features of bhavikalanikira as defined by Bhamaha and others 
is that it should pervade the whole poem and so depict evén remote actions that they 
are scen to take place before our verv eves; moreover these actions should be full | 
of varied dignified and marvellous elements Bhamaha’s Kavydlarnkara, iii. 52-53) 
Surely this is not the definition of a technical alamkara at all, but a description of 
the activity of a vivid and powerful imagination. We ‘may also note in this con- 


nection that Dr. S. K. De has stressed the phrase कवेरभिप्रायः ‘the inward con- 
ception of the poet" that occurs in- Dandin’s definition of this alamkara (Kavyadarsa 

363-65) and regards thig as one of the few places ia Indian Aesthetics where 
poetry is viewed primarily as an expression of the poets mind. See S. K. De: 
Bhamaha’s Views on Guna’ (K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume) 

7 See "The Doctrine of Pratibha in Indian Philosophy’ by Principal Gopinath 
Kaviraj (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, vol. V. 1924.) For the state- 
ments made in the present paper about the philosophic doctrines of Pratibha I hav 
depended upon this valuable paper. 
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clearly shown that important theories of Indian Poetics, especially 
those which explain the realization of Rasa follow closely distinct 
schools of Indian philosophy.* The statements of our àlamkarikas 
about kavi-pratibha too can be easily traced to the doctrines of intui- 
tive knowledge developed by different schools of philosophy like the 
Agama, the Nyaya and the Jaina. We may note here one obvious 
illustration.” Ir was in Kashmir, the home of the Pratyabhijna 
school, that Indian aesthetic thought reached its fullest height; 
‘writers like Abhinavagupta achieved eminence in both helds of 
speculation. No wonder then that statements regarding the nature 
of pratibha in Poetry should in many cases be.a reflection of the 
Saivagama view. Indeed Abhinavagupta's stafiza 

यदुन्मीलनशक्कथं व विश्वमुन्मीलति क्षणात्‌ 1. : 

स्वात्मायतनविश्रान्तां तां बन्दे प्रतिभां. शिवाम्‌ ॥ : 

(Dhvanyalokalocana, p. 60) 
which describes para pratibha—the Supreme Power of Siva ever re- 
siding in Himself and revealing the entire creatio in the process of 
self-revelation, can equally well applv- to kavipratibba—the Poet's 
imaginative vision to which the whole universe becomes open." We 
may be certain that Abhinavagupta intended his linés.-to: characterize 


toe 


both the pratibhas 
But let us dally no further with this subject of philosophical 
origins and cortespondences which though fascinating cannot: be 


discussed with any competence by the present writer. We shall 


8 See ‘Indian Aesthetics by Prof. M. Hiriyanna (Proceedings of the First 
All-India Oriental Conference, Poona, vol. II) 


9 Reference will be made to the Nyaya and the Jaina views later on 

10 The expression खात्मायतन' with reference to Kav ipratibha seems to mean 
सखहृदयायतन thus distinguishing it. from an exercise of the intellect, Cp. 
Abhinavagupta's own phrase in another connection, "...... कवेरपि स्रहृदयायतन- 
सततोदित-प्रतिभाभिधान-परवार्देवतानुग्रहो त्थित- विचित्रापूर्वनि्माणाशक्तिशा लिनः प्रजापतेरिव 
कामजनितजगतः | (Abhinavabharati on the N itya Sástra, G.O.S., vol. I pP 4). This 


phrasc gives in a nutshell much ef what Indian theory has to say about Pratibha: 
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confine our attention to the views on Pratibha as manifested in Poetry. 
It is customary for the majority of alamkarikas to dismiss this subject 
with a few remarks while discussing the requisites of the poet. But’ 
Rajasekhara with his usual interest in topics which are somewhat out 
of the beaten track devotes a whole chapter and even more of his 
Kavyamimamsa to Pratibha. He has many interesting things to say 
about it; one of his most valuable contributions to the subject is the 
recognition of the Responsive: (Bhavayitri) Imagination of the reader 
beside the usual Creative (Karayitri) Imagination of the poet.: A 
writer. who deserves far greater tribute, , However, is Kuntaka. lt 
may be said that his V akroktywwita is nothiüig but a treatise on the - 
function of Imagination in Poetry. At the outset he admits thie 
ultimate supremacy of the poet's Imaginatiorr (...... ˆ कविग्रतिभाप्रीढि- 

रेब प्राधान्येनगवतिष्ठते, p.13); he regards it as the source of every proper 

charm ina poem ( यत्किचनापि वैचित्र्यं तत्‌ सर्वं प्रतिभोद्भवम्‌, p. 49). and holds 

it to be che very life of every poetic clement, especially oE alamkaras 

यद्यपि रसभावालंकाराणां aaa ahaa! जीवितं तथाप्यलंकारस्य विशेषतस्तदनुग्रहें 

विना ...सनाड maaf वेचित्र्यमुस्रेज्ञामह, p. 146). Again and again, almost 

on every other page of the Vakroktijivita the word pratibha (or some 

equivalent of-it) is brought in to explain this or that chirm of 
"Poetry. And, alone of all alamkarikas it is Kuntaka that has 

something direct to say about the shaping of the poet's conception in 

the course of expression. - In fact, the very pivot of his system, the 


Vabra-kavroyapara ^ (the striking activity of the poet) secms to 


u कविकीशल is bur another name for कृबिप्रतिभाव्यापार ! See in this con- 
nection Dr. S. K. Des Introduction to the Vakroktijivita. 9. xxvii (Ihe references 
are throughout to the znd edition of this work). 

12 A dew words may be said here about the term Vyāpåra. It is also used by 
Bhatta Navaka to characterize Poctry. Cp. द्रयोः [>an A] spera ATRA TITFA. 
फाव्यगीभेवेत्‌ | “(Quoted in the Db, A. Locana, p. 27) Accordingly we find that. 
Samudrabandha in his oft-quoted classification. òf the Schools of Indian. Poetics coin. 


- n the dlaakardsdrcased p. 4) brings together Kuntaka and Bhara Nàvaka as theorists 
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mean nothing but kavipratibba-vyipara, since every mode (prakara) 
of its working is the transcending of the matter for the achievement 
of something imaginative. 

Among the other alamkarikas that we can consult with great 
profit there are of course the two master-minds, Ánandavardhana" and 
Abhinavagupta; the hints and chance-remarks that they drop off and 
on illumine the whole regions of the subject of Pratibha. Then, there 
is Abhinavagupta's own teacher Bhatta Taùta. Unfortunately, We 
. possess only a few fragments from. his still un-recovered Kavya- 
kantuka, but they are quite precious. Lastly, we must not forget 
to mention Mahima Bhatta, the chief critic of the Dhvani school. 
In hisV yaktiviveka there is a short passage on the nature of Pratibha, 
introduced: incidentally in the discussion of the figure Svabhavoku. 
It is so significant that we cannot help regietung the loss of his 
philosophical work Tattvoktikosa in which he had specifically Cx- 
pounded pratibha-tattva.'' l 

The picking of these six great names out of a vast number of 
jlamkarikas should not imply that the resc have nothing to say 
about Prabha. But individual references to all the authorities can- 


not be made here, since an exhaustive or elaborate treatment of the 


who held that sabda and artha in Poetry were distinguished by Vyapara (व्यापारमुखेन), 
the nature of the Vyapara differing in cach case (मणितिवेचित्रयेण qz वेति रम्‌), 
Vyapiira is process, an activity ( fama: OV. J. p 14}. Kuntaka views Poctry as 
process by which the reader realizes Rasa in it, We muy refer to the Vyaparas 
the expression of the Poet's imaginative activity, while Bhatta Nayaka discusses the 
as Kavipraubha-vyapara ond Sahrdaya-carvana-vyapara respectively. Thus the two 
theorists are viewing Poetry from its two different ends, as it were. It is interesting to 
recollect here the anuthesis between Western and Indian Poctics discussed at the 
beginning of this paper, 

13 Throughout the present paper no distinction has been made between the 
Karka and the Vern portions of the Dheanydloka; Anandavardhana Is referred. to as 
the author of both. l 


11 Cp sanz प्रतिभातत्त्वमस्माभिरुपपादितम्‌ । 
are तत्त्वोक्तिकोशाब्य इति az प्रपञ्चितम्‌ ~ Vyebnszsela p iog 
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subject is beyond the scope of the present paper. This docs not 
however prevent us from paying attention to thc important views of 
other alamkarikas too wherever feasible 
It ts the creative aspect of Imagination—its power to conceive 
ever-new thoughts and images and to express them in living words— ` 
that easily catches one's attention. The celebrated definition given 
by Tauta points out particularly this feature of Pratibha. The full 
passage, so far as it has been preserved for us in quotations (e.g. 
Kavyanusasana, 2nd Edn p. 3), mus as follows: --. 
प्रज्ञा नवनवोल्लेखशालिनी ! > प्रतिभा मता | 
तदनुप्राणनाजीवद्रसनानिपुणः कवि 
» तस्य कर्म स्मतं काव्यम्‌! ५ te iod: 
In a passage probably inspired by he foregoing, Abhinavagupta 3 
characterizes Pratibha in fuller terms: प्रतिभा. अपर्वव्रस्तुनिमाणक्षमा प्रज्ञा । 
तस्या विशेषः रसावेश्ेशदयसेन्दथकान्यनिर्मारा मत्वम्‌ | | 
(Dh. A. locana, p. 29). - Abhinavagupta points out here that it is 
Imagination from which all creative work springs; Poetic Imagina- 
tion 1s but one variety of it. W may also notice the vital expression 
rastvesa; its sigviihcance for Poetry will be reverted to latet 
Perhaps the simplest, description of Imagination, marked even 
by naivety, 1s this one by Rudrata (Kavyalam kara, 1. 15): 
मनमि सदा सुसमाथिनि विस्कुरणमनेकरधा भिधेयस्य । 
अङ्किष्टानि पदानि च विभान्ति यस्यामसौ शक्ति 
The following words of Rajasekhara may be taken to be an ex- ` 
tended commentary on 1t: था शब्दग्राममर्थसार्थमलंकारतन्लमुक्तिमागसन्यदपि तथा, 
विधमधिहृदयं प्रतिभासयति सा प्रतिभा । अप्रतिभस्य पदार्थसार्थः परोक्ष एव। प्रतिभावतः 


13 There is also another reading: नवनतोन्मेपशालिनो | Ullekha refers more to the 


creative and Unmesa more to. the revelatory aspect of’ Imagination... Pratibha 
is defined as a kind of prajia because it is cognitive in character. 

C + c f - rs p bain 5 vl hs 

16 Cp... काव्यं लोकोत्तरवणेवानिपुणकविकर्म (Kavyaprakasa i. 2. Vrtu) The 

definition as well as the derivation of Kavya as Kaveb karma is another evidence that 


the Indian theorists were noc unware of the conception ‘of poetry as the expression of 
the poet's mind 
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पुनरपश्यतोऽपि प्रत्यत्त एव । (Kavyamimamsa, pp. 11-12)... Rayasekhara 
quotes four splendid stanzas, all from the works o£ Kalidasa, to illus- 
trate the power of the poct to imagine the conditions of places and 
times and the secrets of the human heart, of which he can have no 
direct knowledge 

But Poetry has often come to trouble with philosophers for the 
very thing that critics grow enthusiastic over—-its power to create a 
world of Imagination. To the matter-of-fact mind Poetry seems to 
offer mere Appearance in place of Reality; it is at best pretty falsc- 
hood." Jn our own country there have not been want of puritans 
who lad down काव्यालापांथ बर्जयेत thus ruling out. all poetry; and: 
; commentators have had to resort to ingenious interpretations of this 
injunction to have their favourite works of poetry from its anathema 
More gericrous-hearted thinkers even have suffered Poetry. only 
so long as it subserved the interests of Morality. Bur, Poetry Is 
autonomous. A poct's Imagination has a way of looking at Reality 
which I5 às legitimate as the method of Reason." [n fact. the 
Imagination, and the Intellect arc the two spiritual, cyes of a human 
being and he needs both. of them. Anandavardhana gave expression 


to this fundamental truth in the following supplication to the Deity : 


17 Cp. aaa भिधागित्वान्नोपंदेश्व्यं काव्यम्‌, onc of the objections against poetry 


noticed. by Rajasckhara (Kavyamimamsa, p. 24). 


18 Cp 2s. काव्यालापनिष्रेधवचनस्यासत्काव्यविषयत्वेन व्यवस्थापनात्‌ । (Kamadhenu 
com. on Vàmana's. Kavyalamkarasitravrtti, p. 5) 

19,, Cp. “......inttiitive knéwledge has no need of a master, nor to lean upon any 
ene; she does not need to borrow the eyes of others, for she has most excellent 
cyes-of her own.” (Croce: Aesthetic, pp. 2-3) 

"What distinguishes poctic from’ religious or philosophic apprchension “is not 
that it turns away from reality but that it lies open to and in eager watch for 
reality at doors and windows which with them are barred and blind. The poet's 
soul resides, so to speak, in his senses, in his emotions, in his imagination, as well 
as in his conscious intelligence; and we may provisionally describe poctic apprehen- 
sion as an intense state of consciousness in which all ‘these are vitally concerned.” 
(C.H. Hereford: Zs there a Poetic View of tbe World?). 
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या व्यापारवती रसान्‌ रसयितुं काचित कवीनां नवा 

हरिया परिनिष्ितार्थविपयोन्सेपा च fadt । 

ते दे अप्यवलम्ब्य विश्वमनिशं faqurredt Ti 

श्रान्ता नेव च लब्बमब्चिशयन त्वद्भक्कितुन्यं sagn (Dh. dep 227). 

Here, Anandavardhana is no doubt subordinating both rhe 
imagination of the poct and the intellect of the philosopher to the 
rcligious attitude but we are not concerned with it for the present 
What is to be noted is that he gave both Poetry and Philosophy an 
equal status in the interpretation of Life. His use of the word drsti 
‘the eye (of Imagination) is very significant. especially with the 
illuminating commentary of Abhinavagupta in this passage : 
काचिदिति लोकयात्रापतितवोधावस्थाल्यागेत उन्मोलयन्ती। अतएव ते कवयः वर्णनायोगात । 
नवेति क्षणे क्षणों नूतनेविचिवे्जगन्खासूबयन्ती। दृष्टिरिति प्रतिभारूुपा s.s दे adifa 
न ay कया दृष्ट्या सम्यङ निवेणंन मवति।... 

What ts the individual way in which the poets [Imagination 
views the world? . We find an eloquent answer to this question in 
the one available passage dealing with Pratibha from Mahima 
. Bhatta’s writings. That Mahima Bhatta was a naivāyika ts obvious 
from his elaborate attempt to reduce Dhyani to a type of anumana 
hence it is not surprising that he should have lescribed Pratibha i 
terms of the Nyàva philosophy making use of its distinction between 
the samanyaripa and the visesariipa of an object. We shall, how- 
ever, refrain here from entering these philosophical waters, and only 
note what Mahima Bhatta has to say directly on Pratibha 

विशिष्टस्य "x प AT JAGET MATH । 
स एवं सत्कविगिरां गोचरः प्रतिभाभुवाम्‌ ॥ 
203m 
रसानुगुंगशब्दार्थचिन्तास्तिमिनबतसः | 
क्षणं खम्पस्पशोत्था Wap प्रतिभा कवः । 
सा हि चक्षुभगवतस्तृतीयमिति गीयते i 
येन सोक्षात्करोत्येप भावांस्वेकाल्यवतिन: wo (Vyekticucks, p. 1०७) 
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According? to Mahima Bhata, it is the unique nature of an 
object that is revealed by the words which flow from the Pratibha of 
a poet. When he sits in concentration, brooding over word and 
sense that will be in harmony with his dominant poctic mood, all 
at once there wells up in him an insight which touches the essence 
of things; this is Prabha. It is verily the third cye of Lord 
Siva, which reveals to Him, all things past, present and future. 
There is great truth in this view. To the otdinary man, occupied 
with the practical affairs of the world, one object looks much like 
another. Since he is chiefly interested in making everything that 
he comes across serve his personal ends, he has neither the time nor 
the inclination for seeing a thing as it really is, But before the 
disinterested gaze of the poet the objects of the world shed as it were 
their mark of familiarity and generality; and cach thing reveals its 
own unique ‘self. The Poet's Imagination seizes its individual 
qualities—the qualities which give even the -meanest object. great 


and re- 





significance and make the ugliest appear most charming 
presents in fit words such a vision of Reality. 

Hence, a poet need not go beyond the commonalty of life to 
crcate Beauty. There is Beauty before him if he can but look at it 
with the right eyes; and a bare, unadorned representation of it cain 
become true poctry.—indeed, It may Surpass in charming descriptions 
cloaked in adventitious finery.” This seems to be the real significance 
of admitting Svabhavokti in Pocty. W hether it should be techni- 
cally brought under the alamkaras proper or not is a problem of minor 
importance. What we should specially bear in mind in our present 
_ discussion is the fact that in Svabhavokti the poet adds nothing of 
` his own; he represents a thing as he sees it. No doubt his vision is 

fresh and selects only the unique features of the object he is describ- 


4 


ing; but there can be no art without sclection. 


२° Cp. भावख्भावप्राधान्यन्यक्क्ृताहायकरीशल: |. CVakroktijeita, i, 26). 
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That fidelity to Life.as it has a placc in poetry 1s further re- 
cognised by the theorists in the inclusion of vastu along with alam- 
kara and rasa under Dhvani. Abhinavagupta takes care to point out 
that even the other two kinds of Dhvani ultimately resolve into 1958; 
but that vastu (unadorned fact) should be given at all the status 
of Dhvani under appropriate conditions is surely significant. This 
; point becomes still clearer when we, observe its further division into 
kaviprandboktinispanna, ‘evolved bv the poet's imaginative. cx- 
pression’ and svatab sambbavi 'cxisting in actuality’. The latter is 
this elucidated by Anandavardhana: यः ओचित्येन बहिरपि संभाव्यमानसद्भावः 
न केवल भणितिवशेनंब्राभिनिष्पन्नशरीरः (Db. A., p. 100). In Western Poetics 
there has been a long-drawn quarrel over the question whether 
Poetry is essentially "Tmitation! or "Creation! (Mimesis or Poesis). 
In India, the problem did not long remain unsolved (though in the 
carlier stages of Poctics there was sonic fight over the body of 
Svabhavokt). Both the modes came to be admitted because both 
of them could achieve rasaprakasa, the most important aim of Poetry. 
“Neither ‘Imitation’ nor "Creation —or to use our own terminology, 
neither ‘svabhavoke’ nor ‘vakrokti’—is an end in itself; it is only a 
means to the realization of Rasa, and has to bé justified only 
relation to this end 

So far we have been stressing the. nature of Imagination as a 
kind of Drsti—a, way of looking ‘at the universe. Now we have to 


revert to its more familiar aspect—Srsti (Creation), and make an 


21. Cp. the famous statement: रस एव वस्तत आत्मा । बस्त्वलंका रथ्वनी A 3TH JT 
qa प्रति पयवस्येते ॥ (Dh. A.. Locana, p. 27) 

22 It must be remembered, however, that Vastu becomes poctic only when it is 
, suggested Again, Vastu can signify a supernatural fact as well as a natural fact 
All suggested sense which is neither rasa nor alamkara is termed Vastu 

23 A statement of Abhinavagupta made un a different context bears out thi 
pont: काव्येऽपि च लोकनाव्रधर्मिस्थानीये स्वभावोक्किवकोक्षिप्रकारद्रयेन अलौबिकप्रसन्‍्न- 
मधुर जस्िशव्दसमप्यमाणविभावादियोगादियमेव रसवाता | (Dh. 4. Locana, p. 69) 
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attempt to understand more exactly what it means. The poct is often 
compared to the Creator, sometimes to the detriment of the latter. 
The Poetic world is said to be free from the laws of Destiny (cp. नियति- 
कृतनि्रमरहिताम्‌ , Kavyaprakasa, 1. 1) and created by the Poet without 
the least material cause (cp. aga यद्वस्तु प्रथयति विना कोरणकलाम्‌, Db. A 
Locana, p. 1). That is to say, the poct is supposed to weave it out of 
the shapes and sounds that his own Imagination bodies forth. But, 
in art as in life, something cannot come out of nothing. The poct’s 
Imagination must feed on something outside it, be the food as rare and l 
tenuous as "the aerial kisses of shapes that haunt thoughts wilder- 
nesses.” Psychologists have shown that even the most original Imagi- 
nation can only work on thc impressions of the world it has received; 
"it may produce new modes of combination, but no new clements." 
Indian theorists too were not unaware of this even when they grew 
cloquent over the Poet's creative magic. For instance, when 
Anandavardhana says : 

अपारे काव्यसंसारे कविरेव प्रजापतिः | 

यथास्मे रोचते faa’ तथेदं परिवर्तते ॥ 

भावानचेतनानपि चेतनवृच्चतनानचेतनवत | 

व्यवहारयति यथेष्ट सुकविः काव्ये ख्वतन्त्रतया (Dh. A., p. 222.]. 
he admits clearly that the poct works upon the material presented 
by the world and does not create his poem out of the void. Note 
especially the word parivartate. ‘transforms’: it holds the key to_the 


secret of poetic creation.” 


24 Readings in Psychology, p. 339. 
Cp. also “ all so-called inspirations ogcur strictly within the limit of the 
individual's capacity, training and previous cpgnitions.” J. E. Downey: Creative 
Imagination p. 158 


25 In this connection we may quote a stanza by Nilakantha Diksita, which goes 
to the very heart of linguistic expression 


नामरूपात्मकं विश्व' श्यते यदिदं द्विधा । 
तलाथस्य कविवेंधा द्वितीयस्य नापतिः à 


(Sabbaranjanasataka, 2b.) 
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‘Tt is Kuntaka, however, that has devoted some space to the dis- 
cussion of this problem. He remarks unequivocally: यन्न qaqam- 
खरूपाः पदार्थाः कविभिरभूताः सन्तः क्रियन्ते, Fad सतामालेण Tepat चं पां तथाविधः 
कोऽप्यतिशयः पुनराधीयते, येन कामपि सहदग्रहृदयहारिणीं रमणीयतामधिरोम्यते i 
(Vakroktijivita p. 149). By this he means that the poct does not 
set about creating non-existent objects, but taking them as they occur 
bleak in life he endows them with some special charm in the process 
of describing them. Then, Kuntaka gocs on to say, this special 
charm contributed by the poet conceals cHectively the original 
character of the object, and in the form revealed through the poets 
Imagination the object shines like some new creation. It is this which 
entitles the poct to the appellation of Creator.” These remarks of 
Kuntaka apply to utpidya as well as prasiddba themes. For even 
when a poct invents an incident he does not create it absolutely. 
What he does is to fuse together the various features of the things 
that, owing to the inherent relation between one and another; spring 
at the moment to his Imagination of their own accord. As a result 
of this Integration we perceive indeed a new thing, büt in reality it 
is only its atisaya that has been the original work of the Poet.” 
Kuntaka’s account of this process is a little obscure here and there: 


but there is no uncertainty about his general position: — “प्रस्तुतातिशय- 


Compare the implications of this with the statement of Croce: “The philo- 
sophy of language, in a word, is identical with the philosophy of poctry and art, the 
science, of intuition-expression, ‘aesthetics; which embraces language in its whole 
extension...” (Sv. ‘Aesthetics’, Encyclopaedia Britannica, XIV, Edn.) 


_ 36 तदेवं सत्तामालेणैव परिस्फुरतः पदार्थस्य क्रोड्प्यलौकिकः शोमातिशयव्धियी विच्छित्ि- 
बिशेषोऽभिधीयते येन नूतनच्छायामनोहारिणा वास्तवस्थितितिरोधानप्रवणेन निजावभासोद्भासित- 
ततखरूपेण तत्कालोल्लिखित इव वर्णानीयपदार्प रिस्पन्दमहिम' प्रतिभासते येन विधातृव्यपदेशतां 
प्रतिपद्यन्ते कवयः ] (Vakroktijivita, p. 140.) i 

27 यलाप्युत्पाद्' वस्तु प्रबन्धार्थपूर्व तया वाक्यार्थस्तत्कालमुल्लिल्यते कविभिः, तस्मिन्‌ 
स्वसत्तासमन्वयेन खयमेव परिस्फुरतां पदार्थानां तथ्राविधपरस्परान्तरयलक्षशासंम्बन्धोपनिवन्धनं 
नाम नवीनमतिशयमालमेव निर्मितिविषयतां नीयते, न पुनः खहूपम्‌ (Ibid. p. 142). 
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विधानव्यतिरेकेण न किंचिदपू्वत्वमबार्ति ® (V. J, p. 143). Indeed there is 
much truth in the well-known saying: 

त एवं पद्विन्यासास्त एवार्थविभूतयः । 

तथापि नव्यं भवति काव्यं ग्रथनकौशलात ॥ 

By thus questioning the poet’s title to the rank of creator in 
the absolute sense, we are not by any means reducing the marvel of 
poetic creation. The picture as it emerges from the poet's Imagina- 
tion does indeed.look new, because he has endowed it with a trans- 
cendental charm. And, the elements which have gone to make it 
may seem incredible when viewed separately, but somehow they have 
become welded into a most harmonious whole. Again, who has not 
wondered at the endless flow of ever-fresh: conceptions from the poet’s 
lips? 

ण अ ताणं घडइ ओही wa ते दीसन्ति कह बि पुनरुत्ता । 

जे Beqa पिआणं अत्था वा सुकइबाणीणम्‌ ॥ (Db. A. p. 241). 
Thus does Anandavardhana characterize the poets speech, com- 
paring it with the enchanting graces of one's beloved.” ु 

In almost every definition of Pratibha, we observe that artha 
and sabda, abhidheya and abhidhana, daríana and varnana, or 


rakhya and upakhya""—4.e., the conce ption (or intuition) and its 
D paxhy } 





verbal expression—are both attributed to the imaginative activity. 


That is as it should be. A conception, however original it might be, 
leads but a shadowy existence until it is embodied in appropriate 


words. There are philosophers who hold that one possesses an intui- 


28 This Prakrit stanza is quoted by Anandavardhana from his now lost 
Visamab3nalilà. The chaya runs as follows: 
न च तेपां घटतेऽवधिः न च ते दृश्यन्ते कदापि पुनरुक्ताः । 
ये विभ्रमाः प्रियाणामर्था वा सुकबिवाणोनाम्‌ ॥ 
As Abhinavagupta notes in his comment on this passage, Beauty itself had already 
been described in similar terms by Magha: 
क्षरो क्षणे यन्नवतासुपेति तदेव रूप॑'रमणीयतायाः । (Sismpalavadha, iv. 17). 
२9 MEA, JEZ ब्यान प्रतिभात्मकम्‌ 1. ..उपाख्या वचनमभिधानलक्षणम्‌ | 
(Dh. A. Locana Kaumudi, Madras Edn., p. 7). 


LILQ.. MARCH, 1937 10 
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tion only to the extent one is able to express it, at least to oneself,” 
However this may be, there is no doubt that a poet truly becomes 
a poet only when he has woven his rich conceptions into verbal 
patterns. Bhatta Tauta, as quoted by Hemacandra, has something 
significant to say on this point 

arate: कविरित्युक्व ऋषिश्च किल दशनात्‌ । 

विचिल्ञभावधम( शातत्त्वप्रस्या १? च दशनम्‌ ॥ 

स तत््वदरशनादेव शा्ने षु पठितः कविः । 

दशनाद्वणनाचाथ रूढा लोके कविश्रृति 

तथा हि दशने सच्छे नित्येऽप्यादिकवेसु नेः । 

नोदिता कविता लोके दावजाता न वर्णना ॥ (Kavyanusasana, p. 379-)- 

"Tt is said that a kavi is necessarily a seer (rsi); and a seer is one 

who has vision (darsana). ' Vision is the intuition (prakbya) of the 
Reality underlying the manifold objects of the universe and their 
qualities. To be termed ‘kavi’ in the Sastras, it is enough if one 
possesses this vision of Reality. But in common parlance the term ` 
‘kavi’ becomes current if one possesses expression (varnana) as well as 
vision. Thus, though thesar EI (i.e., Valmiki), being a sage, ever 
possessed vision, the world did not accord him the appellation of 
kavi until his Expression was born (i.e., until he composed the 
Ramayana) 
i In the famous invocatory . stanza’ of the °Locana, describing 
Sarasvata-tattva, Abhinavagupta suggests that expression (upakhya) 
follows intuition (prakhya): मात्‌ menena भासयति the 
significance of the word kramat here being explained by the 


3o Cp. "... intuition is only intuition in so far as it is, in that very ‘act, expres- 
sion. An image that does not express, that is not speech, song, drawing, pairiting, 
sculpture or architecture—speech at least murmured 1o oneself, song at least echoing 

“within one’s own breast, line and colour seen in imagination and colouring with its 
‘own tint the whole soul and organism—is an image that does not exist." (Croce: 


Aesthetics, Encyc. Brit., XIV, Edn.). 


That is to say, one must be at least a brdayakavi in the terminology of 
1 ^ 3 


- Rajagekhara : Cp. यो हृदय एव कवते faa च स हृदयकविः । (Kavyamimamsa, p. 19). 


31 The. meaning of this expression is not quite clear. 


, 
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commentator as प्रथमं हि men तदनन्तरमुपाख्येति क्रमः”. If this is 
understood to mean that the intuition is perfect before it is express- 
ed in words, it needs modification. For, as Kuntaka has rightly 
observed, a conception taking its rise in the Imagination of the poet 
will not have attained perfection at the very first fash. At best it 
will be like a precious stone dug out of the mine, with its native 
appearance hardly to be distinguished from that of a bit of stone. 
It needs chasing and polish before it can shine with full lustre; this 
it undergocs in the process of expression." That is to say, it is in 
being expressed that an intuition defines itself. Theorists recognise 
at stage called aveksana (examination) in poctic composition, 10 
which the poct removes one expression and inserts another because 
his mind ts still in hesitation,” indicating that the conception itself 
has not become quite definite. Sabdapaka (perfect expression) is 
said to occur when the words in a composition become irreplaceable. 
But in reality this Sabda-paka is nothing but arthapaka (perfect 
Intuition). i 

Again, it 1s possible that the original conception may sometimes 
become richer owing to the very exigencies of expression. Kuntaka 
has made use of a very fine stanza from the Tapasavatsaraja of 


Anangaharsa Matraraja to illustrate this process. — Vatsaraja is going 


32 Kaumndi on Dh. 4. Lacana, P. 7- 
33 कविचेतसि प्रथमं cp प्रतिभाप्रतिभासमानमघटितपाषाणशकलकल्पमणिग्रख्यमेव वस्तु 
विदग्धकविविरचितवक्रवाक्योपारुढ शाणोल्लीडमणिमनोहरतया तद्विदाह्मदकारिकाव्यत्वमधिरोहति | 
(Vakroktijivita, 9. 9) 
34 पदाधानोद्वरणमवेक्त णम्‌ | Vàmana: -Kavyalamkarasitra, 1. iit. 16. 
35 Cp आधानोद्धरणे तावदावद्दोलायते मनः । 
° पदस्य स्थापिते स्थैये हन्त सिद्धा सरखती ॥ 
यत्पदानि त्यजन्त्येव परित्रत्तिसहिष्णुताम्‌। | 
तं शब्दन्यासनिष्णाताः शब्दपाकं प्रचक्षते ॥ Ibid., Vrtti. 
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to meet his beloved wife Vasavadatta and on the way ponders thus 


over his inordinate infatuation : 


age न्दुविलोकनेन दिवसो नीतः प्रदोषस्तथा 
agers निशापि मन्मथक्रतोत्साहेस्तदङ्गार्प णः | 
तां संप्रत्यपि मागंदत्तनयनां दरष्टुं saa मे 
बद्धोत्करठमिदं मनः किप्‌ -- 


Vastasaraja has spent the whole day without losing sight of 
her; he has beguiled. the evening again in her company; and he has 
passed the night too in her arms. Now again he is proceeding to 
meet her, while she herself is eagerly awaiting his atriyal. He has 
enjoyed all that llove can offer; but, why is it that his heart ts yearning 


so intensely?—Here ought to terminate Vatsaraja’s simple ponder- 





ing with its final question. The original intuition of the poct has 
exhausted itself; but all of a sudden, put to fresh exertion even pro- 


bably for the trivial necessity of completing the stanza, the poet's 
DR cs ISOS peung P 


Imagination springs a surprise. Vatsarāja continucs: — अथवा 
प्रमासमा्तोत्सवम्‌ -- or, is it that love has pleasures yet untasted?" 


The unconscious irony of this last reflection will be felt by every one 
who knows the unique story of Vasavadatta’s self-sacrifice at’ the 
altar of her love for Vatsaraja: she has already resolved to leave her 
husband and smash her own happiness in order to save him from 
the evil consequences of his extreme infatuation for herself. Yes; 
Vastaraja has not yet exhausted the ‘pleasures’ of love. He has 
still to go through tortures of separation and is already on the way 
to them. Kuntaka rightly comments on this passage: “अथवा 
प्रेमासमप्तोत्सवम्‌ इति येन qaal जीवितमिवापितम्‌ । (V.J., p. 13). The simple utter- 
ances made by Vatsaraja carlicr arc galvanized into life by the very 
significant suggestiveness of his last reflection. 

Works on Poetics usually indulge in sorne discussion concern- 
ing the various requisites of the poct: ~ Sakti or Pratibba (Imagina- 


tion), Vyutpatti (culture comprising both baaujnata and acitanu- 
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an 


citaviveka)" and Abbyasa (practice). Among these Praubha is 
admitted to be the very sced of Poetry—without it poetry cannot 
arisc, and even if composed somehow is sure to become the laughing- 
stock of the world." The question that is hotly debated is ‘Can 
Pratibha alone produce Poetry?’ Mammata who represents one 
school of opinion says that all the three together (samuditab) form 


* But others, of whom Jagannatha 


the cause (not causes) of Poetry.” 
Pandita has perhaps discussed this question most claborately, hold 
that Pratibha is the sole cause.” No doubt, as Anandavardhana has 
pointed out, the poet's Imagination can work such magic that faults 
of taste and the failure of the critical faculty tay remain unnoticed 
in particular contexts, while the poverty of his Imagination at once 


: 1n 
springs.to the eye.’ 


It is also true that we rarely find in the same 
poct a union of great intellect, study and application with ‘innate 
Imaginative power." Yet, no poet that lacks the knowledge of hile 
and the balance of mind which are connoted by the term Vyatpatti 


can hope to hecome a great poct. Without these requisities his 
4 " 


j^ agga equum इत्याचायांः । “उचितानु्चितविवेक्े व्युत्पत्तिः इति यायावरीयः । 
(Kavyamimansa, p. 10). शक्तिः प्रतिभानं वणनीयवस्तुविप^नृतनोल्लेखशालिन्वम्‌ । व्युत्पत्तिः 
तदुपयोगिसमस्तवस्तुपोर्वापयपरामशकाशलम्‌ । (Db. 4. Locana, p. 137). 

37 afad प्रतिभानम्‌ । (Vimana: Kavyalamlarasittra, DL m. 16). — कवित्वस्य 
बीजं जन्मान्तरागतसंस्कारविशेपः कश्चित्‌। यम्माद्विना काव्यं न निष्पद्यते, निष्पन्नं वा 
अवहासायतन स्यात्‌ । (Vitti). Compare with this passage Mamrmata's शक्ति; कबित्व- 
बीजरूपः संस्कारविशेषः कश्चित्‌, at विना काव्यं न प्रसरेत्‌ प्रस्तं वा उपहसनीय स्यात्त (Verti on 
i 3 quoted below). 

38 शक्तिनिंपुणाता लोकशाम्रकाव्यायवेक्षणात | 

काव्यब्नशिक्षयाभ्यास इति BATRA ॥ (anya paimi 

39 तम्य च कारगां कविगता केवला प्रतिमा  (Roagañgädhara, p. 8); cp. also 

परकीयशिज्ञानंपेक्षनिजप्रतिभागुणनिप्यन्दभतः काव्यार्थः, । (D^. A, p. 241). 


40 mapa दोपः शक्तया संत्रियते FA: । 
यस्त्वशक्तिकृतों दोप: स झटिल्यवभासते ॥ (Db. A. p. 137). 
4r बुद्धिमत्त्वं च काव्याङ्गविद्याम्वभ्यासकर्म च । 


कवेश्चोपनिपच्छे rp ma दुलंभम्‌... (Kavyamimamza, p. 13). 
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poctry becomes uncqual and on the whole unsatisfactory, even 
though’ it may be excellent in parts. Rajagekhara with his usual 
love of compromise hits the mark when he says: प्रतिभाव्युत्त्तो मिथः 
det zi 

We must however bear in mind that it is one thing to admit the 
desirability of. Vyutpatti in the poet and quite another to hold thar 
without it and other accessories- like Abhyasa poctry cannot arisc 
at all. For, Pratibha is ever the only direct source of Poetry. A 
poet who lacks it lacks everything:  तस्मिस्वसति न fifa sheata 
remarks Anandavardhana (Db. £., p- 240). Vyutpatti and Abhyasa 
contribute but indirectly to the creation of Poetry by regulating and 
rehning the working of the poet's pratibha. Hemacandra has made 
the best pronouncement on this question and we can quote it here 
with full approval: प्रतिभास्य हेतुः । ...ब्युत्पत्त्यभ्यासाभ्यां UREA ।...अत एव न तो 
काज्यस्य साक्षात्कारणं, प्रतिभोपक्रारिणों तु भवतः! aAA हि प्रतिभाहीनस्य विफलौ 
ब्युतत्त्यभ्यासों ।...[ व्युखत्ति- ] संस्क्ृतप्रतिभा. fe तदनतिक्रमेण काव्यमुपनिबश्नाति ।.. 
अभ्याससंस्क्रता हि प्रतिभा काऱ्यामृतकामधेनुर्भवति । (Kavyanusasana, pp. 7-9.) 

‘ How does a person become endowed with this all-important 
Pratibha? Its springs are hidden in mystery; most writers refer its 


origin to the ante-natal samskara of the poet. But Jagannath 


42 That there were other views, however, is indicated by Rijafckharas reference 


to Mangala’s opinion: कवेः संव्रियतेषशक्षिव्यु त्पत्त्या काब्यवर्त्मनि (Kavyamimamsa p. 16. 
This is quoted in contrast to Ánandavardhana's अव्युत्पत्तिकृतों दोष: eee ) Dandin 
while admitting the necessity of innate (naisargika) pratibhi for the birth of poctry 
also held out hopes to those that did not possess it; he was sure that learning (sruta) : 
and effort (yatna) would find some favour at the hands of Sarasvaii (Kauyidarsa, i 
104). Ksemendra in h's Kavikanthabharana has claborated the method of training 
a person to become a poet. Probably, all this was quite necessary for an age in 
which a person was deemed wanting in accomplishment if he had not mastered 
Kavyakala too, and could not turn out neat verses on proper occasions. But warnings 
against bad poctry were also not wanting ; 


नाकवित्वमधर्माय व्याधये QUETA वा । 
कुकवित्वं पुनः साच्षान्म्रतिमाहुर्मनीषिणः ॥ 


(Bhamaha: Kavyalam bare, i. 12). 


43 Cp. पूर्ववासनागुणानुबन्धि saagan  (Kavyadarsa, i 1०4); जन्मान्तरा- 
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traces it to at least two different sources: it may be due either to-some 
supernatural (adysta) cause such as the favour of a deity or holy men 
or to an exceptional development of culture (vyutpatti) and practice 
(abhyasa)—the latter cause being evidenced by the sudden outburst 
of poetry in persons in an advanced stage of life who were till then 
innocent of it.“ 

At this point we may invoke the help of modern psychology to 
throw seme light on this problem. It observes that every one can 
exercise his Imagination if he can but control the secret of it. “The 
imaginative individual differs from the unimaginative in the freedom 
with which he uses the material at his disposal. The richer and more 
vivid that material and the more subtle his sense of relationship, the 
greater the possibilities for creative synthesis. It is said that the 
ordinary man suppresses most of his impressions and unpulses 
"because he is incapable of managing them without confusion.” 
He never gives them a chance to rise above the threshold of con- 
sciousness. Hence his vision becomes conventional and matter-of- 
fact. But in a poet most of these inhibitions are relaxed; hence 
his impressions freely flow into his consciousness. This accounts 
for the wealth of imagery that the poet has at his command. 
Again, much of the poet's constructive work takes place in his sub- 
conscious mind, This fact explains the shock of surprise the 
poet himself feels when a splendid thought or image flashes across 
his mind. His poem seems to compose itself for him. If one 


Is, averse to give credence to ante-natal samskaras and supernatural 


गतसंस्कारविशेषः कश्चित्‌ (Vimana, K. A. Sitra, Vitti on I. iii. 16); अनादिय्राक्नन- 
संस्कारप्रतिभानमयः... (Abhinavabhirati on NatyaSastra, vol. i, p. 346); etc. 

44 तस्याश्च हेतुः चिदे वतामहापुरुषप्रसादादिजन्यमदषम्‌ । क्वचिच विलक्षणव्युत्तत्ति- 
काव्यकरणाभ्यासौ | न तु॒बयमेव ।...नापि केवलमस्थ्मेव कारणमिल्पि शक्यं afaqu i 
कियन्तंचित्‌ कालं काव्यं कतुः ALE वतः कथमपि संजातयोव्यु सत्त्यश्यासयोः प्रतिभायाः 
BTE भविस्य दशनात्‌ lee. (Rasagangadbara, p. 8). 

45 ‘Downey: Creative Imagination, P. 164. 
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á . IN A 
blessings, this 1s the only explanation that one could accept of the 


` creative mystery. It can also help one to understand the exceptional 


cases of poetic outburst mentioned by Jagannathapandita—how at 
the end of a long period of silence a person suddenly finds his tongue 
and begins to sing. Probably a great. intellectual or emotional crisis 
has loosened many of his inhibitions, and all the wealth of experience 
which had been till then locked up comes back to his consciousness 
in fresh associations to be moulded into Poetry 

It is very interesting here to turn to what Hemacandra follow- 
ing Jaina philosophy, has to say on the coming into play of Pratibha 
He divides Pratibha into two classes: innate (sabaja)and conditioned 
(aupadhiki), the latter being caused by incantations, divine blessing, 
etc. But both kinds spring into activity in much the same way. 
The soul is luminous by nature like che sun. But certain karmas 
(called jaanavaraniya-karmas) veil it like a cloud and prevent it from 
shining. When they are removed (ksaya) or suppressed (upasama) 
Pratibha bursts forth in splendour. (I£ this process takes place of its 


own accord we have ‘innate’ Prattbha, but if supernatural aids are 


necessary to remove the veil we have the ‘conditioned’ variéty.)" 


The correspondence between Hemacandra's view and that of modern 
psychology becomes striking once we equate the dvarana of Hema- 
candra with the ‘inhibitions’ of the latter school in this particular 
respect. 

So far, we have deliberately refrained from dwelling on the most 
important condition of the Poet's Imaginative activity—the lever 


which sets it in motion. In the creative period of Indian aesthetics 


46 सावरणाक्षयोपशममात्राता सहजा। सवितुरिव प्रकाशम्वभावस्यात्मनोऽश्रपटलमिव 
ज्ञानावरणीयाद्याचरणाम्‌ । तस्य उदितस्य क्षयेब्नुद्तिम्योपशमे च यः प्रकाशाविभावः सा AZAT 
प्रतिभा । maa मन्त्वादिकारणनिषेधार्थम्‌ 1...1 मन्त्रादेरोपातिकी | मन्वदेचतानुग् 
हादिप्रभवा औपाधिकी प्रतिभा । इयमम्यावरणक्षयोपशामनिमिव । डेशोपाधिनिवन्धनस्वात तु 
ओऔपाधिकीत्युच्यते | (Kavyanusasana pp -6.) 3 
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the critics of the Dhvani theory were one with its champions in ac- 
claiming Rasa the soul of Poetry. It is rasinubhava from which 
poetry springs and it is rasaprakasa at which it aims. No wonder 
then that rasa controls the working of the Poet's Imagination too. 
Now we understand the significance of the expressions, rasavesa- 
vaisadya—and rasanugunasabdarthacinta—in the definitions of 
Pratibha given by Abhinavagupta and Mahima Bhatta respectively. 
For the very awakening of the Poer’s Imagination there must be añ 
initial emotional thrill in his heart. The faggots must be lit before 
the flame can shoot up. Again, the Imagination of a poet who 1s 
genuinely under the influenec ‘of rasa can conceive only such fancies. 
and images and order them only in such ways as are most in harmony 
with his predominent emotional mood. If through carelessnéss his 
fancy breaks loose and produces conceptions which bring a break 
in the rasapratiti, he has to cancel them ruthlessly for the sake of 
achieving harmony. A poet has to be doubly watchful in che matter 
of alamkaras for alamkaras more than anything else are the specific 
creatures of the Imagination.’ An alamkara has a place in poetry 
when it can be conceived by the poet as he is borne along the current 
of rasa and does not put forth any extraneous effort for its develop- 
ment. An glamkara (ornament) justihes its name only when it is 
developed with care and in place. In the words of the 
Dhvanydloka, n. 17-18. 
रसाक्षिप्ततया यस्य वन्धः शक्यक्रियो भवेत्‌ । 
` अपृथग्यल्ननिरवत्यः सोऽलंकारो ध्वनौ मतः-॥ 
ध्वन्यात्मभूते शङ्गारे समीच्य विनिवेशितः । 
रुपकादिरलंकारवर्ग एति यथार्थताम्‌ ॥ 
Anandavardhana again and again -stresses this point. A poet's 
fancy may have the power to mint a hundred images; but he must 
47 That a specific activity of the Imagination is at the basis of every alamkára is 
fully recognised by our alamkárikas from Kuntaka onwards. (See S. K. De: 


Vakroktijivita, Introduction, Sec. 7. Where the matter is fully discussed.) As we have 
noted already, the fight over Svabhivokti too ultimately revolves round this point. 


LH.Q., MARCH, 1937 g lI 
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use only those that are in harmony with the rasa (cp. अलंकृतीनां wet- 
वष्यानुरुप्येण योजनम्‌, Db. A., 111, 14). Alas, then, as now, there were 
not wanting pocts who snapped their fingers at rasa and indulged 
their fancy to the utmost in heaping alamkara on alamkara. 

What has been said just now must not 6f course be taken to 
mean that Anandavardhana is averse to the full play of the Imagina- 
tion. All that he wants to stress is that’ rasa should be its guiding 
star. Once this is admitted, he yields to none in appreciating the 
supreme importance of Imagination in poetry. As we have already 
noted he goes so far as to declare: तस्मिंस्त्वसति न किंचिदेव कवेवेस्त्वस्त 
Nor is he prone to judge the propnety of an alamkara by a cast-iton 
rule, He knows that there tumbles into the imagination of an in- 
spired poet conception after conception, each of which leaves the 
reader gaping with wonder. The poet docs not go secking after 
them: they crowd at liis door eager to get a nod from him." [n 
fact, it 1s on the super-normal excellence of a poet's Pratibha, as re- 
vealed in his poetry, that his greatness depends : 

सरखती स्वादु तदर्थवस्तु निष्यन्दमाना महतां कवीनाम्‌ । 
अलोकसामान्यमभि्यनक्कि प्रतिम्फुरन्तं प्रतिभाविशेषम्‌ ॥ (Dh. A i. 6.) 
As Anandavarhdana, has pointed out in his comment on this 
karika, the world has indeed seen numberless poets of the most varied 
types; but it is some five or six like Kalidasa that have been accorded 
the epithet ‘mahakavi’."" It is the exceptional quality of their 
Imagination that has won for them this rank. 

Ac the outset of the present enquiry we observed the bias of 
Indian Poetics towards the reader's point of view. Nowhere else 
has the reader of poetry received such an exalted position. He is 


48 Cp. अलंकारान्तराणि fe निरूप्यमाणदुधरनान्यपि रससमाहितचेतसः प्रतिभानवत 
कवेरहंपूर्विकया परापतन्ति ।” (Dh. 4., pp. 86-87) 

49 Cp. येनास्मिन्नतिविचिल्रकविपरंपरावाहिनि संसारे कालिदासप्रख्रतयो द्वित्राः cera वा 
महाकवय इति गणयन्ते । 
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the sahrdaya—one with a kindred heart—in whom the outpouring 
of the poet’s heart finds its goal and fulfilment. The poet and he 
are the two aspects of a single entity—the Sarasvatatativa.” Hence 
the reader too needs Imagination to understand poetry and re-live 
it. RajaSekhara calls it bbavayitri pratibha (Responsive Imagina- 
tion) distinguishing it from the karayitri pratibha (Creative Imagina- 
tion) of the poet. It is this which enables the reader to respond to 
and realise the poet’s effort and conception." There are critics who 
hold that the same person cannot be both a poet and a critic because 
he either lacks the power to compose poetry or cannot enjoy the 
poetry of another through jealousy or complete self-regard.” It is 
also said that a poet cannot appreciate ptoperly his own poetry either, 
but has to leave it to the enjoyment of the rasika,” probably because 
he cannot rise above his personal concern in the poem and regard it 
objectively. But these views cannot stand much examination since 
they militate against the very conception of sabrdayatva. Poetry 
fails in its purpose if the same experience does not animate both the 
poet and the reader. It may be the misfortune of some poets not 
to be able to enjoy properly the work of another poet or even their 
own. But this is due to extra-poetic causes and does not concern us 
at present. What we are anxious to point out is the similarity that 
exists between the reader's appreciative activity and the poet's own 
creative activity. There is no doubt some difference between the 


. reader and the poet, since the former's Imagination is less active and 


5० CP... .सरस्वत्यास्तत्त्वं कविसहृदयाख्यं विजयते । Mangala-Sloka of Db. A., Locarta). 
51 Cp. भावकस्योपकुर्वाशा भावयित्री। सा हि कवेः श्रममभिप्रायं च भावयति । 
तया खलु फलितः कवे्व्यापारतर्ः। (Kavyamimimsa, p. 13). 
52 Cp. कश्चिद्वाचं रचयितुमलं श्ोतुमेवापरस्तं 
कल्याणी ते मतिरभयथा विस्मयं न स्तनोति ।. ..८७/4. p. 14). 
«ये: सम्यग्विविनक्ति दोषगुणयोः सारं स्वयं सत्कविः 
सोऽस्मिन्‌ भावक एव नास्त्यथ भवेह ara निर्भत्सरः noo (bid.) 
53 Cp. the saymg: कवितारसमाभुर्य -रसिक्रों वेत्ति नो कविः । 
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less original than latter's. While the poet's Imagination has to 
seck, select and build and so create poetry, the reader's has simply to 
re-experience what is given to it. But the latter is none the less a 
creative act: Unless the reader, by imaginative response, feels the 
very glow that thrilled the poets heart, he cannot hope to re-live 
the experience that the poct once lived through and expressed in 
words. The appreciation of Poetry is not a cold intellectual appre- 
hension. The reader has to feel the original jnspiration in every 
fibre of his being. As Abhinavagupta puts it: प्रतिपत्तृन्‌ प्रति सा [>कवे: | 
प्रतिभा न अनुमीयमाना, अपि तु तदावेशेन भासमाना इत्यर्थः । यदुक्तमस्मदुपाध्यायभद्र- 
तौतेन--“नायकस्य कवेः श्रोतुः समानोऽनुभवस्ततः इति। (Db. A’ Locana; p. 29). 
Again, we must not forget the essentially suggestive nature of 
Art. A poct can never hope to make explicit (vacya) through words 
his glimpse of beauty. He can, at best, point in its direction; and 
the reader has to use his own eyes to visualize it. The enjoyment 
of Poetry is no listless passivity. The reader has to meet the author 
at least half way. Abhinavagupta utters but the bare truth in re- 
marking that the very life of Dhvani lies in the co-operation of the 
reader's Imagination with the poet's: वक्त प्रतिपत्तुप्रतिभासहकारित्वं f& 
अस्माभिद्योतनस्य प्राणत्वेनोकम्‌ (Dh. 4. Locana, p. 19). 
We can draw to a close now. There can be no apter conclusion 

to this enquiry than a quotation from the Vakroktijivita (p. 129) 
indicating almost all the aspects of the subject—siksmarthadarsana, 
apurvarthanirmana and kavisabrdaya-pratibbasabakara : 

लीनं वस्तुनि येन सूच्मसुभगं तत्त्वं गिरा कृष्यते 

निर्मातुं प्रभवेन्मनोहरमिद वाचेव यो वा बहिः । 

वन्दे द्वावपि तावहं कविवर वन्देतरां तं पुन- 

यों विज्ञातप रिश्रमोऽयमनयोओरावतारक्षमः ॥ 


T. N. SREEKANTAIYA 


The Eastern Calukyas* 
VIII 


The Teki plates’ of Rajaraja-Codaganga, son of Rajendra-Cola 

II (Kulottunga I), reports, on the other hand, that his father be- 
came the ruler of Veügi before he ascended the Cola throne. 
‘He being desirous of conquering the world, formerly conferred the 
kingdom of the country of Vengi on his paternal uncle Vijayaditya. " 
And tuling the earth for only fifteen yeats, this godlike prince 
of the earth (i.e Vijayaditya), who resembled the five-faced (Siva) în 
power, has (now) gone to heaven." This statement has been re- 
peated in the Pithapuram inscription” and the Chellur inscription? of 
Vira-Coda, son of Rajendra-Cola H. But the inscription of Sakti- 
varman II, as has already been noticed, discloses the fact that Vijaya- 
ditya usurped the throne of Vengi. The expression ‘godlike’, attri- 
buted to Vijayaditya VII in the inscriptions of the sons of Rajendra- 
Cola II, does not necessarily indicate that Rajendra-Cola II was in 
friendly terms with his uncle. Saktivarman II, in his Inscription, 
praises Rajaraja I as the foremost of the Candra-vaméa though “his 
father was an enemy of the latter. Bilhana? states that Rayiga, king 
of Vengi, overthrew Adhirajendra (1070 A.D.) But it will be 
seen below that Rajendra-Cola II, after his accession to the Cola 
throne, made some attempts to capture the throne of Vehgi from his 
uncle Vijayaditya. It seems that the object of the Teki and other 
plates, which purport to say that Vijayaditya was a viceroy under 
Rajendra-Cola II in Veügi, is to show the continuity of the line of 


* Continued from vol. XII P. 52 

1. El, vol. VI PP- 338. 344 2 lbid, vol. IV, p. 78, Vs. 13, 14. 
3 SIL, vol. I PP. 59, 60 4 JARS., vol. V, P- 44. 

5 Vikramanka-carita, ch. VI, v. 26. 
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succession on the throne of Veügi from Rajaraja I to Rajendra- 
Cola II. 

Vijayaditya VII (A.D. 1061-1076), Calukya-Bhima, Visnu- 
vardbana, Karavala-Bhairava, Kali-Yudbisthira, and Sarvalokasraya 

Vijayaditya assumed the titles of Karavala-Bhairava, Kali- 
Yudhisthira, and Sarvalokasraya. He bore the names of Calukya- 
Bhima, and Visnuvardhana." Six inscriptions of his reign have been 
brought to light. Three of them have been found in the Bhimesvara 
temple, at Draksārāma, in the Ramacandrapuram Taluk of the 
Godavari District. The inscriptions mention the name of the ruling 
sovereign as Visnuvardhana-Mahárája. The dates of the inscriptions 
and the regnal years, referred to there, indicate that the king was 
none other than Vijayaditya VIL, who was also known as 
Visnuvardhana 

(a) Draksarama inscription No. I.’ 

The inscription rcocrds the gift of a lamp bya Brahmana 
Suppa-Nayaka in the third year of the reign df Visnuvardhana- 
Maharaja, in $. 986 — A.D. 1064. : 

(b) Draksaráma inscription, No. I 

The inscription states that a merchant of Visakhavattana (Viza- 
gapatam) made a gift of lamp in the eighth year of the reign of 
Visnuvardhana-Mahiraja, in $.-ggo-1068 A.D. * 

(c) Draksarama inscription, No. HI.’ 

The inscription registers that the queen of Kirtirāja of the 
Haihaya family made a gift of lamp in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Vişnuvardhana-Mahārāja, in $. 995 = 1073 A.D. 

~ These three inscriptions indicate that the reghal years of Vijaya- 


ditya were counted from the date of his accession to the throne of 


6 JARS., vol. Il, p. 289; SE., 1925, p. 77 
7 IMP., (Inscriptions of tbe Madras P. esidency, by V. Rangacharya) vol. M, 
724, Gd., No. 93 


8 Ibid., no. 92 9 tbid., no. gt. 
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Vengi after the close of the reign of Rājarāa | ic. from 
A.D. 1061, 

(d) Ryali plate, No. 1" 

This plate and the onc to be discussed below were discovered in: 
the village of Ryali, in the Godavari District. Tt records that the. 
Sarvalokaéraya Visnuvardhana-Maharaja-Sri-Vira-Vijayaditya, in the 
twelfth year of his reign, granted the village of Mavinderu, in the 
Guddavati-Visaya, to a Brahmana, named Pampana Bhattopadhyaya. 
The Inscription was composed by the poet Muttaya-Bhatta. 

(e) Ryali plate, No. IT." 

The inscription was issued in the twelfth year of Vijayaditya’s 
reign. Te registers the grant of the village of Krumduru, in the 
Guddaváti-Visaya, to a Brahmana’ Pampanarya, a resident of 
Pasudvva. | 

An inscription" states that Sarvalekaéraya-Visnuvardhana- 
Maharaja-Sri- Vi Jayaditya erected a mandapa called Karavala-Bhairava- 
Mandapa. 

In the third quarter of the eleventh century A.D. Vengi be- 
came the target of attacks of many kings, and Vijayaditya had to 
suffer many vicissitudes. He was, for a short period, deprived of 
his throne by the combined forces of the Calukya Vikramaditya VI 
and the Paramara Jayasimha. He recovered his throne with the help 
of the Cola Virarajendra (A.D. 1063-1070). The Karuvur inscrip- 
tion,'* issued in the fourth year of Virarajendra’s reign, reports that 
the king "attacked and destroyed the irresistible, great and powcr- 
ful army which he (1.6. Vikkalan-Vikramaditya VI) had again des- 
patched into Vengai-nadu, cut off the head of the corpse of the 
Mahadandanayaka Camundaraja; and severed the nose from the 
face of his (Camundaraja’s) only daughter called (Na) galai; (who 
was) the queen of Irugayan (and) who resembled a peacock in beauty." 


10 SE, 1925, p. 9; App. A, no. 8. i1 Jbid.; no. 9. 
32 Ibid., 1921, p. 92. 12a SIL, vol, III, 9. 37. 
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The Manimangalam inscription" of Virarajendra, issued in the fifth 
year of his ‘reign, narrates that the king having moved his camp, 
declared “(we) shall not return without regaining the good country 
of Veügai, which (we bad formerly) subdued. You (who are) 
strong, come and defend (it) if (you) are able!" That army which 
was chosen (for this expedition) drove into the jungle that big army, 
which resisted (its enemies) on the great river close to Visavadai (and) 
which had for its chief Jananathan, the Dandanayaka Rajamayan, 
whose mast elephant trumpeted in herds, and Mupparasan." [t is 
further stated that"" Virarajendra ‘‘reconquered the good country of 
Vengai and bestowed (it) on V ijayadityan, whose broad hand (held) 
weapons of war, (and) who had taken refuge at his lotus-feet."' 

It is known from the Karuvur inscription,” referred to above, 
that Virarajendra, on a previous occasion, decapitated the younger 
brother of Jananatha of Dhara.'* I have elsewhere identified Jana- 
natha of Dhara with the Paramara Jayasimha, who was an ally of 
Vikramaditya (VI). Pandit Nilkantha Sastri thinks that “Dhara 
Jananatha' is identical with Dhārāvarsa, a Naga king of Bastar.” 
The attention of the learned Pandit is drawn to the fact that ‘Jana- 
natha’ is referred to, in another inscription of Virarajendra,’” as an 
adversary of the king. Hence Jananatha is a proper name, and does 


not mean here a king. 


Vijayaditya had not to encounter any more difficulty so long 


as Virarajendra was on the throne of che Colas. Virarájendra, in the 
latter part of his reign, contracted an alliance with Vikramaditya 
(VI), and gave his daughter in marriage to the latter.” After the 
death of Virarajendra, in the early part of 1070 A.D., a dispute fot 


13 Sll., vol. वा, p. 69. 14. lbid., p. 7o. 

15 Ibid., p. 37, linc 9. 16 Dbara Jananatha tambi. 

17 History of the Paramara Dynasty, p. 126. . 

18 Colas, vol. I, p. 325. 19 Sil., vol. III, p. 69. 


20 Vikramanka-carita, ch. V, v. 28 to ch. VII, v. 3. 
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succession to the Cola throne arose between his son Adhirajendra and 
Rajendra-Cola Il, son of Rajaraja I of Vengi 

Kalingattu-Parani™ narrates that the wife of Gangaikonda Cola 
(Rajendra-Cola I) was very much affectionate to her daughter's son 
Rajendra-Cola II. She "was that in all his limbs he resembled his 
parents, and said that he was worthy to\be her (adopted) son, and 
to increase the fame of the Solar race. While still yuvaraja, he con- 
quered Cakkarakoddam, and was a terror to Virutaraja 
© Cakkarakoddam is Cakrakota, in the Bastar State Virutaraja 
is Vikramaditya (VI). An inscription ° of the fifth year of Rajendra- 
Cola’s reign states that “in the time (when be was still) heir-apparent 
(ilango), he conquered Sakkarakottam, and seized a herd of elephants 
at Vayiragaram. (i.e. Wairagarh, in the Chanda District, Central 
Provinces). During this period Rajendra-Cola II also fought with 
Vikramaditya (VI) and his father Someévara I (A.D. 1044-1068). 
The. Tirukkalukkunram inscription of the fifteenth year of Kulot- 
tunga-Cola’s reign states that he "seized simultaneously the two 
countries (pani) called Ganga-Mandalam and Singanam, troops of 
furious elephants which had been irretrievably abandoned (by the 
enem y), crowds of women, (the angles of) whose beautiful eyes were 
as pointed as daggers, the goodess of fame, who gladly brought dis- 
grace (om Vikkalan), and the great goddess of victory, who changed 
to the opposite (side) and caused (Vikkalan) himself and (bis) father, 
who were desirous of the rule over the Western region, to turn their 
backs again and again on many days.” (SI, vol. IH, p. 147, l. 16). 

Kalingattu-Parani^ further reports that when Rájendra-Cola 


H was thus carrying on conquest 1n the north, and when the king of 


21 TA., vol. XIX, p. 329; Hulrzsch thinks that Kalingattu-Parani, must have 
been-composed later than A.D. 1095-1096. SIL, vol. IH, p. 178. 

22 SI, vol. III, p- 142. Fhe political status of Rajendra-Cola H before his 
accession to the Cola throne was anomalous. 


23 ld., vol. XIX, p. 332. 
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kings died, there was anarchy in the Cola country— ‘one trying to 
govern another, the temple of gods were neglected; women lost their - 
chastity; and fortresses were destroyed. —W hile the land was thus. 
shrouded in the darkness of evil, he (Abhaya i.e. Rajendra-Cola If) 
came to save the world, like the sun which rises above the roaring sca, 
driving away darkness." The Tirukkalukkunram inscription (517. 
vol. III, p. 146, 1. 4) of the. 15th year of Kulottunga supports the 
above assertion. ` 

Bilhana's Vikramanka-carita” throws more light on the subject. 
It states that Vikramaditya, after his matriage with the Cola princess, 
received the news that the king of Dravida (t.e. Virarajendra) went to 
heaven, and there was revolution (viplava) in the Dravida country. 
He forthwith advanced towards the south, brought the rebels under 
control in the city of Kaüci, and inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
enemies in the city of Gangakundam He then established the son 
of the Cola king (i.e. Adhtrajendra) on the throne, But shortly after 
his return on the Tungabhadra he received tidings that the son ot 
the Cola (Cola sunob) was killed by Rajiga (i.e. Rajendra-Cola ID) 
king of Veügi, who occupied the Cola throne.” Vikramaditya at 
once marched-against Rajiga, who.by that tine persuaded Soméesvara 
II, king of Kalyana, to join him for crushing the power of his younget 
brother Vikramaditya. Vikramaditya, when he confronted the 
army of Rajiga, discovered to his surprise that his elder brother 
encamped, with his army on the rear. He bravely fought against 
both. Somesvara II. was taken prisoner, and Rajiga fed. Vikrami- 
ditya, before he entered Kalyana, had to fight once more with the 
Colas 

The war between Vikramaditya and Rajendra-Cola II, on this 


occasion, continued from about A.D. 1070 (date of the accession ot 


24 Vikramanka-carita, ch. VI, vs. 6-25. 
25 Vikramanka-carita, ch. VI, v. 26. 
26 lbid., vs. 27-90; ch. VII, v. 2. 
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Rajendra-Cola II on the Cola throne) to A.D. 1076 (close of the 
reign of Somesvara I.” 

Kulottunga-Cola 1,—A.D. 1070-1118,—Rajiga, Abhaya, Jaya- 
dhara, Karikāla, Parantaka, Saptama-Visnuvardbana. 

About a hundred inscriptions of Rajendra-Kulottua ga-Cola’s reign 
have been discovered. The objects for which they have been issued 
have not been discussed here as they will not serve any useful purpose. 
Sonic of these inscriptions definitely fix the date of the king s accession 
to the Cola throne in A.D. 1070.” According to Kielhorn the acces- 
- sion took place between 14th March and 8th October of that year." 
The inscriptions, issued before the sth year of the king's reign, 
mention him as Rajendra-Cola, and all others refcr to him as Kulot- 
tunga." Pandit Nilkantha Sastri points out that some inscriptions of 
the 2nd and 4th year of the king's reign bear the name Kulottunga."* 
But the inscriptions," referred to, as has been suggested by the 
Government Epigraphist, may be assigned to Kulottunga-Cola हि. 
Rajendra-Cola II is mentioned in the Kalingattu-Parant as Kulottunga- 
Cola; Karikala-Cola, Akhaya, Jayadhara. and Virudarajabhayankara. 
He 1s referred to in his inscriptions as Jayadhara, Parantaka. and 
Saprama-Visnuvardhana.” The Kaligattu-Parani mentions the 
name of the kings father as Pangita-Cola,” which was the second 
name of Rajendra-Cola 1.” 

Gangapurt or Gangakundapura. which is identical with’ 
Gangaikondacolapuram, was his capital. The city was founded by 
` Rajendra-Cola I. and since then it had been serving as the capital of 


27 Bom. Gaz., vol. l. pt. Il. pp. 444-445. 

28 SIL, vol. III, p. 126. . 29 EL, vol. IV, p. 7o, etc, 

3o Ibid., p. 72. 31 SIL, vol. IH, nos. 64-67, 77. P. 149. 

32 Colas, vol. I, p. 356. 

33 SE. 156 of 1923; 101 of 1928; 468 of 1923. 

34 lbid. . 35 TA., vol. XIX, p. 329: EL. vol. V, p. 105 ff. 

36 Ch. IH, v. 62;E7., vol. VI, p. 220. 37 SIl, vol. II, nos. 12, 13. 
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the Colas. — Kafici seems to have been the second capital of Kulot- 
tunga. The inscriptions’ of the 2nd year of his reign indicate that 
he held sway over South Arcot, Tanjore, and Chingliput Districts, 
and over Kolar in Mysore. 

Kulottunga, after.his accession to the throne, was bent on con- 
quering his paternal kingdom of Andhra from his uncle Vyayaditya 
VII. Vijayaditya became helpless after the death of Virarafendra. 
Weakness of the sovereignty of Vengi roused again the ambitious 
spirit of the neighbouring kings. The Kalacurt Yasahkarna, who 
ascended the throne of Tripuri shortly before 1073 A.D., defeated 
Vijayaditya, and overran the Andhra country. The Khairha plate" 
of Yasahkarna, dated in 1073 A.D., states that “cxtirpating with case 
the ruler of Andhra (even though) the play of (that king 5) arms dis- 
closed no flaw, he reverenced with many ornaments the holy Bhimes- 
vara, passing closc to whom the Godavari, with dancing waves as her 
eye brows, sings (his praiscs) with the seven notes of her (seven) 
streams sweet like the cries of the intoxicated flamingo.’ Andhra 
was not, however, annexed to the Kalacuri kingdom. Yasahkarna’s 
invasion of Andhra was followed by that of Kulottunga. Kulottunga 
_ captured Vengi, and drove Vijayaditya from the Andhra country, 
"VW ijayaditya, in his distress. sought shelter under the Ganga Rajaraja 
(A.D. 1070-1078). Rājarāja helped Vijayaditya in regaining some ह 
eastern districts of the Andhra.countey. The Vizagapatam copper 
plate" of Anantavarma-Codaganga: dated in $ 1040 — A.D. 1118, 
reports that “when Vijayaditya. beginning to grow old. left (the 
country of) Vengs, as if he were a sun leaving the sky, and was about 
to sink in the great ocean of the Codas, hc, Rájzrája. the refuge of the | 
distressed, caused him to enjoy prosperity for a long time in the 


western region" (Le. region to the west of the Ganga kingdom) 


38 SIL, vol. HI, p. 131. 39 SE., 358 of 1917: 425 of 1912. 
40 EL, vol. XII, p. 216, v. 23. 41. TA., vol. XVII. p 171. 
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The Dirghasi inscription" of Vanapati, dated in $ 997 = 1075 A.D.. 


reports that Vanapati, a Mahapratihara under Rajaraja of the Ganga 
dynasty, defeated in battle the army of the Coda king, the com 
manders of the troops of clephants of the Utkala, and often defeated 
the king of Vengi 

Vijayaditya ruled Vengi for fifteen years,” and lost his throne 
in A.D. 1076. Nothing further is known about him. An inscrip- 
tion,'' dated in $ 998 = A.D 1076, issued in the 7th year of Kulot- 
tunga's reign, was discovered in the Guntur District 

Hostile operations of the Gangas forced K ulottunga to send his 
general Karunakara against them. About this time the supremacy 
of the Gangas extended up to the Ganjam District." The main 
theme of Kalingattu-Parani is to narrate the battle between the king 
of North Kalinga and Karunakara. It reports that" the kings of 
the countries viz., Pandyas, Ceras, Capakas, Cedipas, Yadavas, 
Karnatas, Dallavas, Kaitavas, Kadavas, Karipas, Kosalas, Gangas, 
Karatas, Kavintas, Tumintas, Kadambas, T ulumbas, Vangas, Latas, 
Maradas, Viratas, Mayintas, Cayintas, Singalas. Bangalas, Cckunas, 
Cevanas, Ccyyavas, Atyanas, Konkanas, Kongas, Kulunkas, Caunti- 
yas, Kuccharas, Kacciyas, Mattavas, Mattiras (7), Malavas, Maga- 
dhas, -Matsyas, Mlecchas, Guptas, Turukkas, Kurukkas, Viyattas, 
and Kadakar paid Kulottunga their tributes. The king of North - 
Kalinga refused to owe him any allegiance. Kuloctunga, therefore, 
sent his prime-minister Karunakara of the Cola race, who was the 
chicf of Vandainagara, and the king of the Pallavas (?), to bring all 
the Seven-Kalingas under his sway. Karunákara in his way to 
Kalinga had to cross the rivers Palar. Kusaitalai, Ponmukari, Kolli, 


Pennai ( ). Vayatar (7) Manipulvai Mannaru, Kanri (?). He left 


42 EL, vol IV, P. 314. 43 SIl, vol. I, p. 6o. 
44 EL, vol. VI, p. 256. 45 EL, vol. IV, p. 187. 
46 lA., vol. XIX, pp. 333 ff | : 
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behind him the great rivers, Krsna, Godavari, Pampa, and the 
Gotamai. In the battle that followed Karunakara defeated the king 
of Kalinga, and planted a pillar of victory in that country: 

Kalingattu-Parani's report about the war between Kulottunga 
and the king of Kalinga is corroborated by some epigraphic evidences. 
An inscription" of the second. year of the reign (A.D. 1077-78) of 
Rajaraja, son of Kulotturga, reports that Rajaraja led successful cx- 
pedition against the king of Kalinga. The Tiruvidaimarudur ins- 
cription™ of the twenty-sixth year of Kuloctcunga’s reign records 
king's conquest of the Kalinga-Mandalam. The Teki plate" of 
Rayaraya-Codaganga, (A.D. 1084-88) son of Kulottunga, states that 
Rajaraja ruled the country, which extended from the Mahendra 
mountain to the Manneru river. It follows from this that some 
part of the territories of the Gangas including their capital Kalinga. 
nagara, modern Mukhalingam., in the Parlakimedi Zamindari, in the 
Ganjam District,. was annexed to the empire of Kulottunga for 
sometime. l 

Needless to mention that the statement of the Kulottunga- 
Parant that Kulottuüga received tributes from a large number of 
countries is an exaggeration. 

Kulottunga carried on military operations in other directions 
also. An inscription of the fifth year of his teign™ reports that he 
decapitated a Pāņdya king. An inscription of the 14th and 15th 
year" of the king's reign states that he conquered Pandi-Mandalam. 
“seized the pearl fisheries,’ the Podiyal (mountain) where the three 
kinds of Tamil (flourished), [the (very) centre of the (mountain) 
Saiyam] where furious rutting clepl.ants were captured, and Kanni, 
and fixed the boundaries of the. southern (i.e., Pandya) country 


"while all the heroes in the Western hill-country (Kudamalai- 


47 SE., 1922, p. 98. 
48 SIL, vol. MI, p. 158. - 4g EL, vol VI, p. 346. 
‘50 SIL, vol. III, p. 140. 51 Ibid., p. 147. 
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. Nadu) ascended voluntarily to heaven, (be) was pleased to bestow on 
the chiefs of his army, who were mounted on horses, settlements) on 
every road, including (that which passed) Kottaru, in order that the 
enemies might be scattered, and took his seat on the throne acquired 
in warfare." Kottaru is now in the Travancore State, about ten miles 
north of cape Comorin, and near British Post office Nagercoil.” 
According to Dr. Hultzsch"" the above informations imply that 
Kulottunga subdued the south-eastern portion of the Peninsula as 
far as the Gulf of Manner, the Podiyil mountain (in the Tinnevelly: 
District), Cape Comorin, Kottaru, the Sahya (Western Ghats), and 
Kudamalai-Nàadà (Malabar). 

The Chellur plate” of  Viracoda and Vikrama-Colan- 
Ula^ record Kulottunga's victory over the Pandyas and the Ceras. 
The latter authority further reports that the king twice quelled the 
rebellion at Salai. An inscription" from Chidambaram states that . 
Kulottunga placed a pillar of victory on the Sahyadri, and his fame 
was sung by the women of Parasi (Persia). 

The Mabitazisa" narrates that. Vijayabahu, king of Ceylon, 
in the 3oth year (A.D. 1083-84) of his reign. received embassies from 
both Kulottunga and Vikramaditya VI. He also despatched an 
embassy to the court of the Cola king. Bur Kulottunga chopped off 
the nose of the embassy. On their return to Ceylon Vijayabahu 
declared war against the Colas. But he could not carry on operations 
against them due to the sudden outbreak of rebellion in his own 
kingdom. He again in the forty-hfth year of his reign (1098 A.D.). 
sent a naval expedition against Kulottuñga. An attempt was made 
to effect a compromise between the two kings, but it failed. The 


Cevlonese general returned to Cevlon without fighting any battle. 


52 SIL, vol. IH, p. 144. 53 lbid., p. 159. 

54 Ibid.. vol. I, no. 39, v. 10: cl. EL. vol IV. p. 72; vol. V, p. 104 
55 /a., vol. XXH, p. 142. 56 EL, vol. V. p. 104. 
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Andhra, as has been noticed above, was annexed to the kingdom 
of Kulottunga. Kulottuhga had to spend much of his energy for 
the defence of that province against the repeated incursions of the 
Calukyas of the Deccan. He sent his sons one after the other as 
Viceroys there in order to meet the critical situation. 

Kulottunga had three queens, Dinacintátnani, Elisai-Vallabhi, 
and Tyagavalli.” The Chellur plate of Vira Coda reports that 
Madhurantaki, daughter of the Cola Rajendradeva, was a queen of 
Kulottunga. Hultzsch thinks that Madhurantaki is perhaps iden- 
tical with Dinacintamani. Madhurantaki gave. birth to a number of 
sons, who are compared, in the Chellur plate, with (seven) streams of 
the Ganges, (seven) suns, and the (seven) mountains. Fleet sup- 
ports". the view of Hultzsch that these sons were seven in number. 
The Teki plates state that Kulottunga had several queens, who 
bore to him a number of sons. We know the names of only four 
sons of Kulottunga, viz., Rajaraja alias Codaganga, Rajaraja alias 
Mumimadi-Coda, -Vira-Coda; and Vikrama-Coda. It is known from 
the Teki plates? that Rajaraya-Codagariga was the eldest. The same 
record and the Chellur and Pithapuram plates’ report that Vira- 
Coda's elder brother was Rájaràja-Mummadi-Coda. | 

Kulottunga appointed his son Ràjaraja-- Mummadi-Coda as the 
Viceroy of Vehgi under him." An inscription" of the Sarvalo- 
kaSraya Sri-Visnuvardhana-Maharaja Rajaraja has been discovered. 
It states that Rājarāja’s coronation took place in Kulira, bahula 
dasami, Wednesday, Tula lagna. The Government epigraphist 
suggests that the date is probably equivalent to July 27th, 1076 A.D. 


If 1६ proves to be true the record is to be assigned to the reign of 


58 Sll., vol. IH, pp. 177-178. 59 bid., vol. -|, pP 5५. ` 
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Rajaraja- Mummadi-Coda. It is dated in the second year of Rayaraja s 
reign. The Chellur plate" states that Mummadi-Coda ruled for one 
year, and was succeeded by hus brother Vira-Coda, on 22nd May, 
A.D. 1078. If Rajaraja had ascended the throne in July, 1076 A.D. 
his reign period covers one year and little less than ten months. 
Rajaraja’s inscription records that he made Mummadi-Bhima the 
chief (Zdbipatyam) of one thousand villages in the Vehgipura-Visaya. 
Mummadi-Bhima was the son of the chief, Sankiya, grandson of 
Bhima, who belonged to the family of Kannaradeva, ruler of the earth 
from Himacala to Setu. His mother was Kamidevi, and he was 
brought up by Vijayaditya. VII. from his childhood. He assisted 
Rajaraja in his invasions against the Ganga, Kalinga, and Kuntala 
kings. The inscription records the grant of twelve villages, which 
were bounded on one side by Niravadyapura. It was composed by 
Muttaya-Bhatta.' 

An inscription," dated in $. 1002 A.D. 1080, states that 
Rajendra was the minister of Rajaraja. — Rajaraja, as has already been 
noticed, was succeeded to the Viceroyalty of Vengi by his younger 
brother Vira-Coda, who was anointed "in the Saka year, which 15 
reckoned by the moon, the pair of ciphers, and the moon 1.e., on 
22nd May, 1078 A.D.  Rajaraja retired early because "the kingdom 


is not such a pleasure as the worship of the illustrious feet of the 
११89५ = 


elders. l 
Jananāthanagari and Vijayavata (Bezvada) were the capitals of 
the Andhra country about this time." 
Vira-Coda assumed the charge of the government of Vengi 
twice. The period of his first Viceroyalty covered six years, from 


Saka 1001 to 1006. The Teki plates”? narrate that “desirous of. 


67 SIL. vol. I, p. 60; El.. vol. VI, p. 345. 
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prostrating himself at the lotus-feet of the elder one among (bis) 
brothers, thirsting to embrace the vounger one whose head was bent 
in devotion (to bim), longing to the obeisance to (bis) father and 
meditating on (bis) lotus-feet, this poor boy spent six years in fear 
of transgressing the command of (bis) father." “The politic king 
of kings, who had subdued (all) rulers of the earth, recalled to him- 
self that son whose only wish was thus to be united with (bis) father 
and brothers.” l : 

Kulottuñga, after the retirement of Vira-Coda, sent his eldest 
son, Rajaraja~Codaganga, as.a Viceroy to the Andhra country. An 
inscription" of Codaganga has been discovered in the village of Teki, 
in the Ramacandrapur Taluk of the Godavari District. It states 
that Codaganga was anointed in the Saka year reckoned by the tastes 
(6), sky (०), the atmosphere (0), and the moon (1) i.e., $. 1006 = A.D. 
1083-84. The Paramabhattaraka-Visnuvardhana-Maharajadhiraja | 
“Codaganga iriformed through this grant, the Rastrakiitas etc living 
between the Manneru (the Manyeru, in the Nellore Dist.) and the 
Mahendra (mountain) that "when marriage festivals are celebrated 
at all places such as Vijayavata and all other towns, cities, villages 
and hamlets (?) by the residents belonging to the Teliki family at 
Vijayaváta" the married couple proceed on the roads on horse-back 
and that afterwards when, at the end of the marriage festival, thev 
place a pair of valuable cloths at the feet of the king and prostrate 
themselves, betel. will be given (to them) in a golden vessel, (as handed 
- down by old custom." ‘The Teliki family was divided into a number 
of branches viz., Velumanillu, Pattipalu, Nariyüllu, Kumudallu, 
Marrüllu, Povandlu, Sravakulu. Undriillu, Anumagondalu. and 
Addanüllu. The inscription is dated in the seventeenth year, obvi- 
ously,-of the reign of Kulottunga. It corresponds to A.D. 1086387. 
It was composed by Viddayabhatta. 

/ 
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Codagahga was succeeded to the office of the Viceroy of the 
Andhra country by Vira-Coda iñ 1089 A.D. The Pithapuram 
inscription’' reports that "While ruling the earth unopposed, he 
(Vira-Coda) was called (back) by (his) father, the emperor, (who was) 
desirous of gazing on the beauty of (his) body which was blooming 
with youth. Looking at him, the youth, who, like the (waxing) 
moon was day by day acquiring new splendour which gave delight to 
the eyes, the lord of kings could never satisfy his eyes, but sent (his) 
son back in the fifth year, in order to conquer the north." The 
date. referred to here, 1s to be counted fram the date of Vira-Coda's 
retirement from his first term of office as a Viceroy of Andhra. This 
fixes the initial year of the second Viceroyalty of Vira-Coda in 
108g A.D. 

Several inscriptions” of Vira-Coda s reign have been discovered. 
Two of them viz.. Chellur plate and the Pithapuram plate inscrip- 
tions are of great importance. 

The first’ of them was discovered in the village of Chellur. two 
miles to the west by the south of Ramacandrapuram. in the Godavari 
District. The inscription records that Vira-Coda granted the village 
of Koleru, in the Gnddavadi-Visaya for the maintenance of the.God 
Visnu, installed in a temple in the agrabara of Chellüru. built by 
Medamiarya also known as Gunaratnabhüsana, wno was the com- 
mander of the army of the king. Medamárya established two sattras 
for feeding the Bráhmanas at Draksarama and at Pithapuri. He also 
excavated a large tank in the agrabira where the temple of Visnu 
was situated. The inscription was composed by Viddayabhatta. 
It was issued in the twenty-first year of the glorious reign (of Kulot- 


tunga 1.c., A.D. 1091). 


74 EL. vol. ४, p.95. ` 75 IMP., Gd.. nos, 4०. 95. 305. 
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The Pithapuram inscription" states that Vira-Coda constituted 
an agrabira with the three villages viz., Malavelli with its twelve 
hamlets, Ponnatorra, both situated in the Prolunandu-Visaya, and 
Alami, in the Uttaravarusa-Visaya, and named it Viracodacaturvedi- 
mangala. The income of this agrabára was granted to some indivi- 
duals, and also for the maintenance of the deities in some temples. 
The inscription was composed by Viddayabhatta. It was issued in 
the twenty-third year (of Kulottuüga's reign). 

The clash between Kulottuñga and Vikramaditya VI took a very 
serious turn during the second Viceroyalty of Vira-Coda. Kulot- 
tuhga, realising the gravity of the situation, sent Vira-Coda to the 
Andhra country in order to conquer the north i.e, to cope with the 
northerners, the Calukyas under Vikramaditya VI. The Pandyas of 
the Nolamba country (Bellary and Anantapur Districts, Madras) 
were feudatories of Vikramaditya VI. They carried on hostilities 
with the Calukya-Colas on behalf of their master. . An inscription,” 
dated in the fourth year of Calukya-Vikrama era= A.D. 1080, states 
that these ‘Pandyas defeated Rajiga-Cola (Kulottunga), the great 
enemy of their suzerain. Vedura II. a feudatory of Vira-Coda, on 
the other hand, claims that’? "following for a long time the com- 
mands of Vira-Coda, he defeated in battle the Pandya king together 
with a troop of vassals.” But Vikramaditya cventually gained the 
upper hand and by the year 1093 A.D. wrested Andhra from Kulot- 
tunga and Vira-Coda. Two inscriptions” of Tribhuvanamalla 
(Vikramaditya VI), one dated in the Calukya Vikrama era 17 = 
A.D. 1093, and the other in S. 1021 — A.D. 1099, have been dis- 


7 EL, vol. V, p.'7o. Transfer, to p. 16. 

78. IMP., vol. I, Bellary, no. 278. 79 El., vol. IV, p. 5o, v. 32. 

80 IMP., vol. II, Gd. nos. 160, 127. An inscription, dated in $. 977 2 A.D. 1055, 
of the reign of Trailokyamalla has been discovered in the same temple (/MP., vol. 1I, 
Gd. go). Trailokyamalla was a biruda of the Calukya Somesvara I. But attention 
is drawn to the fact that the feudatories assumed the name Trailokyamalla 
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covered in a temple at Draksarama, in the Ramacandrapur Taluk of 
the Godavari District! Vikramaditya could not, however, keep his 
control over this new acquisition. An inscription," dated in $. 1021 — 
1099 A.D., found in a temple at Simhacalam, in the Vizagapatam 
District, proves that Andhra and part of Kalinga passed into the hand 
of Kulotrunga sometimes during that year. Nothing more of Vira- 
Coda is known to us. In the latter part of the reign of Kulottuhga 
“his son Vikrama-Cola is found to have assumed the charge of Andhra. 
. Vikrama-Cola, in his youth, defeated the Teliiga Viman (Bhima), 
and burnt the country of Kalinga.” 

Vikramaditya VI renewed fresh military operations against the 
Colas in the closing years of the reign of Kulottunga The situation 
in the Cola country was greatly changed when Kulottunga died in 
the 49th year of his reign (1118 A.D.) It appears that civil war 
broke out between the sons of the deceased king for the throne. 
Vikrama-Cola left the kingdom of Vengi entirely in charge of the 
Velanandu Gorka I, and hurried to the Cola country obviously to 
try his luck there. He established his right of inheritance on the 
Cola throne by putting down all rival claimants. He had, how- 
ever, to incur.a heavy loss in other directions. Vikramaditya V1 
spared no pains in availing himself of the opportunity offered to him 
by the disorderly state of things in the Cola country. He plundered 
Kanci, burnt Vengi and Jananathapura, defeated Gonka and probably 
killed him in the battle. Andhra was again annexed to the empire 
of Vikramaditya VI for sometime. The Tanjore inscription" of 


81. An incomplete inscription in a temple at Bhimavaram, in the Cocanada 
Taluk of the Godavari District, gives a genealogy of the Calukyas from Taila to 
Tribhuvanamalla (LMP., vol. I], Gd. 43, p. 716). 

82 lbid., vol. IH, Vz. no. 191 83 SIL, vol. H, p. 311 
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as is proved by the Pithapuram inscription of Mallapadeva. It only proves that the 
difficulties with Vikrama-Cola, and Kulottunga on the eve of their accession to the 
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the 4th year of Vilrama-Cola's reign states that “he joyfully stayed 
(awhile) in the Vengat-Mandalam and put on the garland of (the 
victory over) northern region." It is further stated that “he stopped . 
the defilement of the Goddess with the sweet and excellent lotus- 
flower (i.c. Laksmi) of the soutliern region, and the loneliness of the 
Goddess of the good country whose garment is the Ponni (Kaveri), 
and put on by right (of inberitance) the pure royal crown of Jewels." 
The Pithapuram inscription of Mallapadeva reports that when 
Vikrama-Cola "had gone to protect the Coda-Mandalam, the 
country of Vengi become devoid of a ruler in that interval." An 
inscription," dated 1126-27 A.D., narrates that Govindaraía, a 
Dandanayaka under Vikramaditya VI, "burnt Vengipura, defeated 
a prince at Jananathapura, and conquered Goüka." An inscription, 
dated 1117 A.D.. claims. that the Hoysala Visnuvardhana (A.D. 
1117-1137). a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI. overthrew a prince 
named Narasimha (a feudatory of the Cola king). and caused the 
town of Kanci to tremble. Another inscription." dated 1137 A.D., 
states that he. by means of his general burnt Jananathapura. An 
undated inscription" of his reign reports that Kanci obeyed his com- 
mands; that he destroyed the pride of the Cola; and that he slew 
an Andhra king. 

Kulottunga. as has already been noticed, sent his sons as viccroys 
to the Andhra country in order to conduct its defence against foreign 
aggression. The internal administration of the province appears to 
have been carried on by the Velanandu chiefs, 

The Velanandu chiefs belonged to the Caturthanvaya, “which 
was produced from the lotus-foot of Him (viz., Brahma), which was 
praised by (the god) Mahendra.” As regards the early history of 


this family it is told that Indrasena, presumably its founder, had 


85 El. vol. IV, P. 241. 86 IMP., vol. II, Kl. no. 351. p. 941. 
87 Bom. Gaz.. vol. 1. pt. H. P- 495- 88 Ibid.. p- 497- 
89 lbid.: p. 496. go El. vol. IV, p. 47 ff. 
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his capital at Kirtipura, in Madhya-defa. In his family was born 
Kirtivarman I whose descendant was Mallavatman. Mallavarman 
was followed in succession by Ranadurjaya . (1), Kirtivarman (II), 
Ranadurjaya (II), Kirtivarman (IIT), and Malla (I). Malla I entered 
into an alliance with Trinetra-Pallava, and proceeded to the Southern 
country for conquest. He subdued the Gangas, Kalingas, Vangas, 
Magadhas, Andhras, and Pulindas, and the kings of Kuntala, Kerala, 
Gauda, Pandya, Bhoja, Marita, Lata and Kataka. He obtained the 
Satsahasra-Jagati." His capital was Dhanadapura. It is known 
from a record”? of the Kakattya dynasty that the Satsahasra country 
was situated on the southern bank of the Kitsna, and its capital was 
Dhanyankapura 1.९. Amaravati, in the Guntur District. Dhanyanka- 
pura and Dhanadapura may be identical. Malla was followed in 
succession by Enyavarman, Kudiyavarman I, Malla Il Piduvaraditya, 
Kudiyavarman II. Kudiyavarman II was a subordinate of the 
Calukya Vimaladitya, who made over to: the former the two Gudra- 
vara, modern Gudivada, the head-quarters of a Taluk, in the Kitsna’ 
District. After Kudiyavarman II his son Erraya, and his grandson 
Nanniraja ascended the throne one after the other. Nanniraja had five . 
sons, Vedura I, Ganda, Gonka I, Mallaya and Panda. Gonka I was che 
ablest of the princes. He ruled the Andhra-Mandala as a vassal of 
Kulottunga-Cola. Prior to Gonka I, his nephew Vedura II, son of 
Ganda, ruled the Vengi-Mandala. He helped Vira-Coda, son of 
Kulottuüga, in many battles, and defeated the Pandya king. Vira- 
Coda, being pleased with him, assigned to him one half of his throne, 
and in addition to that the Sindhuyugmantara-deía. Hultzsch 
suggests that the country, referred to, was that which was situated 
between the Kistna and the Godavari.” It-was probably during the 


91 Similar pretention is made for Beta in the Tendmada inscription of the 
Kakatiya Ganapamba (EL, vol. Ill, p. 94). 
92 bid. “93 El, vol. IV, pp. 36, 50. - 
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reign of Vedura IT Andhra was annexed to the empire of Vikrama- 
ditya VI for sometime. — Kulottuüga, after its reconquest in 1099 
A.D. devolved it to Goikal. Gonka's son and successor was Coda. 
The Pithapuram inscription of Prthvisvara reports that Kulottunga- 
Coda adopted as son Coda, son of Gonka T through -his queen 
Sabbimbika, and “being pleased (with bim), this best of kings gave 
‘to (his adopted) son, prince Coda, the Vengi-Mandala. of Sixteen- 
‘thousand (villages)." — Coda's queen was Gundambika, who gave 
birth to her son Gonka IL' i 

The Teki plates? states that Kulottunga appointed his sons in , 
due order in different Visayas. But evidences are not avatlable to 
throw further light on this point. The Mahamandalesvara Karikila- 
Cola was administering Mottavada-Visaya (in the Kurnool District) 


on 


in the 37th year of Kulottuüga sreign. Pottapi-Kamacoda-Maha- 
raja is found administering the same territory in $. 1033. in the 
43rd year of Kulottuùga's reign." Madhava Rajavallabha was a 
minister of Kulottuüga." (Kulottunga closed his reigr. in A.D. 


11 18). 
D. C. GANGULY 


94 Ibid., p. 5o. 95 El., vol. VI, p. 344. 
96 IMP., vol. II, KI. no. 357 A. 97 lbid., no. 355. 
. 98 El, vol. VI, p. 223. G 
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The Kusána empire reached the zenith of its glory in the reign 
of Kaniska, extending as it did from Tran (Persia) to the borders of 
Bengal. In India, the territory ruled by the great Kusinas con- 
sisted of Gandhira, the Punjab, . the United Provinces, Central 
India, Sindh, Malwa, Bihar and probably Orissa. Outside India, 
the imperial sway extended over Kasgar, Yarkand, Khotan and 
Afghanistan. Even in his life-time, the Central Asian dominions 
were lost to Kaniska; and after his death disintegration seems to 
have set in. Opinion differs about the names of his. successors: 
but, one fact is well-established that, with the death of Vasudeva I, 
the last of the. great Kusana kings, the empire crumpled up. The 
evidence of this disruption is furnished by coins and the Chinese 
work Wei-Lio.' ‘The historians have so long been at a loss to under- 
stand, why such a- magnificent achievement dwindled and dis- 
appeared after a rule of two or threc generations. It is now known 
that one of the causes was the rise of a new imperialistic - power 
in Asia—the dynasty founded by Ardashir I (c. 224-241 A.D.); the 
other causes being internal dissensions, and a succession of weak 
rulers. . 

The Sassanian conquest of certain parts of India was being 
suggested for a long time, but strong evidences had not so long 
been forthcoming, In the following pages an attempt has been made 
to establish that the Sassanian conquest is no longer a myth. 


A Literature 
(1) Gibbon, relying on a, Byzantine authority, declared that, 
Ardashir Papakhan,. the founder of tthe’ Sassanian dynasty, fought 
with the Scythians and the effiminate Indians.” 


i E.J Rapson, Indian Coins; Toung-Dao, 1905, pp. 520-28. 
2 Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Reman Empire, vol. I, pP- 349- 


LH.Q., MARCH, 1937 
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(2) Tabari too relates that at Gors in Fars, Ardashir was visited 
by the kings of Kusan, Turan, and Makuran, who acknowledged 
their allegiance.” 

(3) Feristd records a tradition about an invasion of India by 
Ardashir. Ferista’s chronology is unreliable, but “generally the in- 
formation supplied by it is correct. Moreover, since the tradition 
is mentioned in three different works, written in different languages, 
in three widely separated places, it may be concluded that Ardashir s 
invasion of India was. believed by many in ancient days and some sub- 


stratum of truth may underlie these accounts. 


B. Numismatics 

(1) A coin collected by J. P. Rawlins in Jhelum district 
was brought to our notice by V.A Smith. The obverse shows the. 
familiar standing figure of the king as found on many Kusana coins. 
The reverse is occupied by a heavy-topped flaming fire-altar or fire- 
receptacle with streamers hanging on it on the left side. On the 
obverse, near the right margin, outside the spear held by the king's 
left hand, occurs the legend Shilada, under his left arm Pasana; and 
Na under his left arm.' 

As pointed out by V. A. Smith the coin is a unique specimen. 
The obverse belongs to one class of coins, the reverse to another. 
The reverse design, according to M. Droin, is found on the coins 
of Ardashir I. Smith finally observes that it is possible, rather 
probable, that the present reverse is the result of double striking over 
an obliterated reverse showing a throned goddess, and there are faint 


traces of the old device.” 


y 


3 Geschichte der Perser und clraber zur Zeit der Sasaniden aus der Arakischen 
chronik des Tabari ubersetzt und mit ausführlichen. Erläuterungen und Ergáuzüngen 
verschen. Leyden, 1879, pp. 17 and 19. 

4 JASB., 1897, pt. i p53 Revue Numismatique. 1898, p. 140: TASB.. vol. Iv. 
(NS), pp. 88-99. 

5 IRAS., 1929, pp. 244ff. 
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The figure of a Sassanian monarch could not have been put 
on a coin of Shilada Kusana, unless he had submitted himself to the 
Persian king. Ie is not at all surprising to find indigenous Sassanian 
coins, whether of an earlier or later date in contiguous countries, due 
to commercial intercourse; but a later Kusana coin counterstruck 


with Sassanian device hints at certain historical events." 


(2) - The legends on Sassanian coins unmistakably point to the 
Sassanian domination over Kusina territories. Along with Prof. 
Herzfeld, it would be convenient to call these Kusano-Sassanian 
coins. According to the same authority, two different scripts are 
found on these coins: (4) Greek cursive script derived from Bactrian 
Greeks and continued by the great Kusana king Kaniska, Huviska 
and Vasudeva, and (b) legends in Sassanian Pahlavi of the third 
century A.D., or more correctly speaking Parasik script: Both 
groups are linked together by some rare bilingual coins: Parasik on 
the obverse and Greek on the reverse. There is an Interesting 
analogy. Centuries ago, when Greeks occupied Bactria and Afgha- 
nistan, the conquerors began to stamp coins with. Greck legend on 
the obverse and Kharosthi, then prevalent in North-western Pro- 
vinces of India and Afghanistan, on the reverse. 

(3) In many legends on coins, the Iranian kings are described 
as overlords of the Kusanas (Kusana malka or Kusana malkan malka). 

(4) On the obverse of a drachm (No. 98) in the British 
Museum, the legend is Mazdaysn bagi Pirozi raba Kusin malka 
(Mazda worshipping divinity Piroz the great king of the Kusanas).’ 

(5) Coins of Sassanian type and fabric bearing legends in 


Indian script and the so-called Parasik writing were current in North- 


western India to a very late date. E. J. Rapson is of opinion that, 


6 F. D. J. Pharukh, The Sassanian Coins, pp. 79-81. 
7 Revue Numismatique, 1895, pp. Goff.; 1896, p. 170; Pharukh—op. cit.. p. 89. 
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they were issued by a Sassanian dynasty ruling over Multan and 
Sindh." 

(6) 175 silver coins, said to have been discovered in Merwara. 
were brought to our notice by A. F. R. Hoernle. These coins bore 
‘a striking resemblance to the genuine coins of Piroz (459-86 A.D.). 
The only remarkable exception is the absence of Pahlavi legends. 
Hoernle was of opinion that the coins were issued by the Huns, 
when they occupied the eastern dominions of the Sassanides. Is it 
not possible that, after Sassanian supremacy in these regions came 
to an end, these coins were issued by some local prince of Rajputana? 
© (g) The excavations at the ‘Stipa’ area at Mohenjodaro result- 
ed in the find of a large number of coins of late Kusina period. 

These coins may be grouped into following three classes : 
() 338 coins of Vasudeva I, bearing the standing royal 
figure on the obverse and the figure of Siva and the Bull, or 
throned goddess on the reverse. 
(i) 1,823 rectangular, or oblong coins bearing a nimbate 
figure, the.cross and trident, series of pellets etc., on one side 
or the other; but without any legends. l 
(iit) 9 oblong or circular pieces with the device of the 
fire-altar on one side and a crude human figure on the other, 
and similarly without legends. 
Coins of class (it) are cast and not dic-struck, and are fresh addi- 
‘tions to our knowledge of Indian coins. Some of these were found 
mixed up with some coins of Vasudeva I, according to R. D. Banerji. 
This does not mean that they are coeval with issues of the Kusana 
king, but in all probability replaced them as local coins of Sindh. 
“According to one scholar the altar found on class (iii) coins is a 
“very welcome feature. Such a dewice occurs on coins of Kidara- 


Kusanas, when they were under the influence of the’ Sassanians. 


8 F. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, sec. 109, p. 30. 
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Their occurrence here probably suggests the same idea, i.e., the 
Kidara-Kusinas issued these coins when Sindh was included within 


the assanian empire 


C. Epigraphy 

(1). An inscription found at Persepolis and deciphered by 
‘E. Herzfeld mentions Shāhpuhr-Sakānshāh, with the titles:  Sakān- 
shah hinde sakastān u Tukbāristān dabirān dabir 'King (Viceroy?) 

of Sakastin, minister of ministers of Sindh, Sakastan and Tukha- 
ristān^ It was written in the year I|? | (310511 A.D.) of Shahpuhr 
IT (c. 309-79 A.D.) 

(2) Another inscription found at. the same place and deci- 
` phered by the same scholar records that. Slok (Scleukos), high-judgc 
of Kabul, was paying his respects to Shahpulir-Sakanshah as his 
official superior. The record is dated in the year 47 (356 7AD ) of 
Shahpuhr Ir 

(3) Last bur nor the least, comes the fragmentary inscription 
from Paikult (35. 7 16 N and 45 34 —35 E of Greenwich). 
It is che name of a locality in the mountains of Kurdistan, On a high 
mountain saddle on the southern slope of Zardakiaw, lie the ruins of 
a structure built in Sassanian times, now called Butkbana by the local 
people. Te had a long inscription. probably built into its walls, but 
now in a very fragmentary condition, Thanks to the indefatigable 
zeal of Prof. Herzfeld the record has been successfully deciphered, 
but many interesting. details seem to have been lost. It purports 
to give an account of the war of succession that followed the death 
of Varhran II between his «on. Varhran III (293 A.D.) and Narsch, 
son of Shahpuhr I (c. 241-72 A.D). : 


9 The above aceount based on Sir J. H. Marshall's Mobenjodaro and Indus 
Valley Civilisation. vol pp. 127-30, and see also vol. IH pl. clxiv and not clxiii 
as referred to in the book 

10. For these cf. Herzfeld, Kashano-Sassanian Coins. 
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— The inscription was first brought to our notice by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who made an eye copy of it in 1836 and was edited by 
E. Thomas." The whole area has now been scientifically explored 
and the inscription properly dealt with by Prof. Herzfeld.'” 

When Nirsch had won, the neighbouring king and vassals 
came to congratulate him on his success. A list of these 1s given 
in the inscription. In line 44, independent kings are mentioned; 
and in this category, we find, the Caeser and the ‘Kushin-Shah’. 
Then follows the names of kings, who are evidently vassals of the 
Sassanian emperor, but enjoyed internal autonomy. In this class 
are mentioned Spandorat king of Paradan (Paradas), king of 
Makuran (Mekran), and the king of Abhiras. After these one meets 
with the names of satraps of all kinds (satrap gonak gonak), such as." 
Khvarasman, lord of Mokan,’* Bagdat (Bhagadatta), lord of Zura- 
dian (Saurástra?), Mitr-[ AL Jasen lord of Boraspicin (Bharukaccha).'' 
. Line 24 of the record states that the lord (Ksatrapa) of Avanti 
(dvandikan xvat\a|vya) was an ally of the unfortunate Varhran IIT. 
This shows that the Ksatrapa of Avanti was in all probability an 
independent monarch, because the inscription makes It quite clear 
that none of the princes of Sakastan, who owed their position to 


Sassanian favour, did not side with Varhran HT. 


D. Miscellaneous 


The mounds at Jhukar or Jhukar-jo-daro are situated to the cast 
of the village of Mithodero, about six miles due west of Larkana town 
in upper Sindh. There are two mounds at the site. The experi- 


mental explorations carried out at this place by the Archzological 


11 JRAS., 1868. 

12 E. Herzfeld, Paikuli, 2 vols, Berlin, 1924: Forschungen. zur Islamischen 
Kunst, (No. III... 

13 Le-Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. 

14 N. G. Majumdar, Explorations in Sindh, Paikuli, pp. 117-19. 
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Department yielded interesting evidence of the occupation of 
the'site from Chalcolithic period till Sassanian times. The excava- 
tions at one of the mounds resulted in the discovery of brick buildings 
of Sassanian period, terracotta sealings with Gupta characters ascribed 
to 5th century A.D., and coins of Vasudeva I and his successors. 
A unique terracotta sealing found in a passage of the buildings in 
mound B has legend, probably in Pahlavi, and a male bust, the 
execution of which has a distinct echo of Sassanian art. 

The occurrence of glazed pottery at Jhukar is onc of the most 
important features of the site. Two glazed amphoras as well as 
fragments of numerous other glazed jars were found, some of them 
bearing striking resemblance to the glazed ware of Central Asia. 
This particular class of glazed pottery, however, occurs first in Persia, 
in Sassanian times." Thus Sassanian influence is quite distinct at 
Jhukar. This might have been due to commercial intercourse oi 


political domination. 


Conclusions 


With the above as our data, we may now proceed to the task 
of reconstructing the history of the "Dark Period’ as far as it is pos- 
sible. Papak, a descendant of Sasan, flourished near Shiraz as a 
feudatory of the fainéant Arsacidan kings of Persia. His son 
Ardashir I (c. 224-41 A.D.) founded an empire, assuming at first 
the title of malka Airan and later on malkan malka Airan. He 
founded his kingdom in 224 A.D.. four years after the death of 
Vasudeva I. For this monarch, we have the account of the Byzantine 
authority, quoted by Gibbon, that he fought wild Scythians and 


effiminate Indians.’ Tabari too relates that after Ardhashir’s con- 


quests of the countries bordering on Khorasan, Marv, Balkh and 


15 Memoirs of Archeological Survey of India, no. 48. pp. 5-18. 
16 Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, cd. by J. B. Bury, vol. 1. 
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Khwarizm, he returned to Fars and halted at Gor where he was 
visited by kings of Kusapas, Turah and Makuran, who offered their 
allegiance.” Turan, according to Prof. Herzfeld, represents the 
modern districts of Quzdar, south of Quetta. Makuran is the desert 
tract of land, stretching along the coasts of the Gulf of Oman and 
the Arabian Sea. 

We know that Balkh was «conquered. by Ardäshir. There- 
fore within four years of Vasudeva’s death, the last link of the 
Kusanas with their homeland in Central Asia snapped. Moreover, 
the conquests of Khorasan, Marv, ctc. brought the Sassanian domi- 
nions to the frontiers of Mekran. Turan and Kabul. Therefore, all 
three hastened to propitiate this new power by seeking Sassanian 
alliance. Whether Ardashir actually led any expedition into the 
arid regions of Mekran or against the later Kusanas of the Kabul ह 
valley must at present remain a moot point. Tabüri's language is 
probably exaggerated: ‘offering allegiance probably signifies that 
these kings sought Ardashir s alliance and friendship. The Kushàn- 
shah (probably a later Kusána king of Afghanistan). weakened by the 
disintegration of his ancestral empire in India and loss of Balkh, 
retreated to Kabul, and his mecting with the Sassanian monarch 
probably indicates that he took his loss philosophically and entered 
into a treaty of amity with his powerful new neighbour. We have 
to assume this, because there are indications that the Kabul lemon 
was annexed to the Sassanian dominions at a later date. Therefore, 
so far as Ardashir I was concerned. he merely blazed the trail. [he 
position on the eastern frontier of the Sassanian empire seems to 
have been consolidated by his successors. 

In 241 A.D. Ardàshir was succeeded. D Shahptihr I. Little 
is known of hint, except the fact that he made a sign‘feant change 


uy his royal titles, Ardashir I was stvled ‘kine 


o 


of kings of Tran’ 
E 


17 Noldeke, dl Tabari. pp- 17. 18. 
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(malkan malka Airan), but his successor called himself 'king of kings 
of Tran and non-lran’.'* The next emperor was Hormizd I, 
(c. 272-3 A.D.), who ruled fora year only. The reign of his suc- 
cessor Varhran I (c. 273-76 A.D.) was also brief. He was succeeded 
by Varhran II (c. 276-93 A.D.), who had to face a Roman invasion 
under Emperor Aurelius Carus and a rebellion headed by his brother 
Hormizd. Vopiscus, the Latin biographer of the Emperor Carus, 
tells us that in-the year 283 A.D., Varhran II was engaged in a 
domestic rebellion; and in 291 A.D. Mamertinus alludes to these 
events by saying that on account of the rebellion of his brother 
Ormies (Hormizd) who was supported by the Sakas, Kusinas and 
the Gelans, the Sassanian emperor was compelled to conclude a dis- 
advantageous treaty." This is an important point. It the Sakas, 
. Kusanas and Gelans were independent of Iranian authority, why 
should they embroil themselves in a purely fratricidal struggle? 
The part they played in the abortive rebeilion of Hormizd indicates 
that they had a personal axe to grind. The Kushanshah probably 
- aided the recalcitrant brother with the expectation that the civil war 
would weaken the Sassanian monarchy. thus enabling him to regain 
his lost possession on the other side of the Hindu-kush. The Sakas 
: probably joined’ with the hope that, i£. Hormizd won they might 
get rid of the irksome tribute which Ardashir or his immediate suc- 
cessor imposed oh them. Unfortunately the rebellion was crushed. 
Till then. the inhabitants of the vast region termed Sakastan were 
treated light-heartedly. The rebellion compelled the Iranian monarch | 


. 3 
to realise the danger. which his empire would constántly face, 


18 Thus in the trilingual inscription at Naksh-i-Rajab, we find the king des- 
ctibed malkan malka Airān va sinirān etc. Thomas, Early Sassanian Inscriptions. 
Londan, 1868, pp. 60-61; Douin, Les Legendes des monnaies Sassanides, p. 17. 

19 In 283 A.D., Emperor Aurelius Carus recommenced war against Iran and 
occupied Ctesiphon and Sleukia, practically without any opposition. ' Varhran II 
was forced to make peace with him by agrécing to cede Armenta and Mesopotamia. 


LQ, MARCH, 1937 15 
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unless the Sakas inhabiting the inhospitable regions on the eastern 
border of his dominions were once for all subjugated. This he seems 
to have done, because Rawlinson, relying on an unknown 
authority, tells us that “He (Varhran II) engaged in war with Seges. 
tant (Sakas?) and appears to have reduced them to subjection. "" 
After consolidating his position in Sakastán, Varhran appointed his 
son as Sakanshah (Governor of Sakastan) Prof. Herzfeld informs 
us that, it was always the prerogative of the heir-apparent to be the 
governor of the latest conquered province, the most Important part 
of the empire." 

So it is quite clear that Ardashir could not make any impression 
on the Scythians; but all opposition was finally crushed by Varhran II. 
The effectiveness of this blow may easily be realised by the fact 
that when war of succession broke out between Varhran Ill and 
his grand-uncle Narse, the Scythians in all probability remained 
neutral. When Narse had completely defeated Varhran III, the 
son and successor of Varhran II, did they venture to offer their alle- 
glance to the new "malkan malka Airan và Aniran’? 

The fate of Kushanshah of Kabul is not clearly known. 
Rawlinson states that Varhran II became involved in some ‘quarrel 
with the natives of Afghanistan. A long and desultory contest fol- 
lowed, which was not concluded by the year 283 A.D., when the 
Sassanian emperor had to depart for the other side of his empire. 
So itis evident that, even in 292 A.D., Kabul was not annexed to 
the Iranian empire. ` 

How far did Varhran's conquests extend? Prof. Herzfeld takes 
them to be very extensive. According to him, the satrapy of 
Sakastan included Gurgan, the whole of Khorasan, Mekran, Turan, 


and lands along the middle course of the Indus and its mouth, Cutch, 


20 G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, London, 1876, p. 107. 
21 Herzfeld, Kushano-Sassanian Coins, Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of 


India, No. 38, p. 35. 
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Kathiawad, Malwa, etc. The only exceptions were the Kabul 
valley and the Punjab, which continued to be ruled by the later 
Kusanas." We are unable to agree here with all the suggestions of 
the learned Professor. Malwa in all probability maintained its 
integrity under the Western Ksatrapas of Avanti. At a later date, 
however, the Kusina kings seem to have lost Kabul also. This con- 
clusion is based on the evidence furnished by two inscriptions of the 
reign of Shahpuhr II (309-79 A.D.) found by Prof. Herzfeld at 
Persepolis.** 

We may therefore sum up the later history of Indo-Sassanian 
relations in the following manner: After his father's death Varhran 
IIT succeeded, we are told, unwillingly to the throne; but was 
dethroned by Narse, whose victory 15 recorded in the fragmentary 
inscription at Paikuli. Nirse ruled from 293-302 A.D., and was 
succeeded by Hormizd II (302-9 A.D.), who married a daughter of 
the Kusána king of Kabul valley. The reign of Shahpuhr II 
(309-79 A.D.) was very long and troublesome. But one of his 
records supplies definite evidence that Kabul formed a part of his 
vast empire. An inscription dated in the 47th(?)" regnal year of 
the king records that Slok (Seleukos), the High Judge of Kabul, 
was paying homage to Shahpuhr Sakanshah his superior. It is clear 
that by the year 356 A.D., if not earlier, Kabul was also lost and 
the later Kusana kings, like the Shahiyas of Und of a later epoch, 


probably retired to the lower valleys of the Kabul river. 


Summary 


Before we conclude, a short discussion about the light the above 


evidence throws on the history of the later Kusanas would not be 


Paikuli, p. 43. 


tb N 


2 
3 The identity of the monarch, who added Kabul to the Sassanian dominions, 
is still uncertain. 


24 C. 356 A.D. 
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out of place. The cause of the disruption of the empire of Kaniska 
is clear. Internal dissension ended the unity of the vast fabric, and 
four years after the death of Vasudeva in c. 225 A.D. Balkh was 
conquered by Ardishir. Sindh, Baluchistan etc. were conquered 
by Varhran II, who appointed his son as the Viceroy of the newly 
conquered provinces. His attempt to conquer Kabul, however. was 
unsuccessful, but at a later date, it was added to the Sassanian — 
dominions. The descendants of Kaniska and Huviska were com- 
pelled to migrate further south, where they maintained a precarious 
existence, ull they were completely submerged under the Hunnic 
- deluge 

The very year of the- inscription of Slok saw the invasion of 
Balkh, by the Huns, which they. finally. engulfed about 388 A.D 
In this year the Sassanian domination over Balkh and the Kabul - 
region probably came to an end. But the fact when and how. 


Mekran, Turan, Mokan, Sindh and other Indian possessions were lost 
. still remains uncertain 


Annus BANERII 


Sultan Shamsud-Din Iltutmish 


Introductory 


The "Early Turkish Empire of Delhi’ lasted from 1206 to 1290 
A.D. It is popularly but inaccurately called the ‘Slave Dynasty’ 
and is variously known as the ‘Pathan’ or ‘Afghan Dynasty : all 
these are misnomers. Contemporary as well as the later authori- 
ties do not contain a word with regard to such appellations. for which 
_the-European writers are alone responsible. The rulers of the ‘Early 
Turkish Empire’ are styled by the contemporary historians as Muizzi. 
Qutbi, Shamsi and Balbani! after the names of the great sovercigns, 
who form the chain of succession from Sultan Shahabud-Din of ^ 
Ghor-to-Sulcan Muizzud-Din Kaiqabad. There is no doubt that 
they have -been, at the outset of their careers, slaves, or slaves of 
slaves or sons and daughter of such slaves. 

‘Slave’ and ‘King’ are contradiction in terms; a slave is no 
longer slave when he is manumitted by his master. Sultan Qutbud- 

. Din Aiybek was sent a letter of manumission and a canopy of state 
by Sulcan Mahmud, the nephew and successor of his master Sultan 
Shahabud-Din of Ghor.” Qutbud-Din's slave and successor Sultan 
Shamsud-Din Iltutmish’got his freedom even before his master.” 
The successors of Iltutmish were not slaves but his own sons and 
daughter. The next ruler, Balban belonged to the ‘forty Turkish 
Slaves of Htutmish', better known as "Chahelgani' or the ‘forty’, and 
was liberated along with them.' Sultan Muizzud-Din Kaiqa- 
bad, the last of the Dynasty, was Balban's grand son. It is clear 
therefore, that none of these rulers was slave when they ascended the 


throne of Delhi. Secondly they were Turks and not ‘Afghans’ or 


1 See Tabaqat-i-INasii,. pp. 135-157, 164. 
2 Ibid., p. 140. ` 3 Ibid., p. 170. 
4 Zia Berni, Twarikh-i-Firoz Shabi, p. 26. 
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Pathans. Qutubud-Din Aiybek was brought from Turkistan to 
Nishapur and sold to Qazi Fakhrud-Din Abdul Aziz Kufi;* both 
Iltutmish and Balban belonged to the renowned [bart tribe of Turki- 
stan." 

The various: tribes of the Mongolian race— Turks, Tatars, 
Turkomen, Tibetans, Chinese and Mongols extended from Anatolia 
to the.shores of the Pacific Ocean. With the extension of the Muslim 
frontier to the north and west of Persia, one Turkish tribe after 
another came under subjection, and attracted the attention of their 
conquerors by the bravery of their men and beauty of their women. 
Thus the period under review 1s marked by the ascendancy of Turks, 
who slowly and steadily replaced the Persians from the ordinary 
post of body-guard to the highest offices, and through sheer force of 
circumstances became the absolute masters of the Abbaside Caliphate. 
It is interesting to recall how Mutasin took the fatal step of intro- 
ducing the Turkish element in the army. The fact that the Turks 
were the virtual masters of the Caliphate can be well illustrated by 
a story related by the author of al-Fakhri Ibn Tiqtaqa, who says, “the 
courtiers of Mutazz summoned the astrologers and asked them how 
long would his Caliphate endure. A wit present in the gathering 


said, ‘so long as the Turks please’ and every one present laughed.” 
I A Bureaucracy of Slaves 


A despotic form of government cannot exist long without an 
efficient machinery to carry it out, and it was soon discovered ‘that 
the young slaves brought from Turkistan and Mawaraon-Nehr 
formed an excellent material for such a recruitment: The slave 
dealers lost no stones unturned in the selection and training of 
Turkish slaves and they were handsomely paid for their labours. 
The best slaves were purchased by kings and princes and had better 


5 Tabagat-i-Nasir:. p. 138. 3 Ibid., pp. 166 and 281. 
7 कि At Tiqtaqa, p. 333 as quoted by Dr. Anur Hasan Siddiqi in his thesis on 
‘Caliphate and Sultanate in. Medieval Persia + 
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prospects in life, which were denied to free-born persons.. In those . 
days of anarchy and confusion, goverriments were not stable; provin- 
cial governors were too prone to declare independence and the sub- 
ordinate officers followed their example. A bureaucracy of slaves, 
therefore, was the only remedy possible... A slave is by nature sub- 
missive and loval, for he has been trained as such from’ his -carly - 
‘childhood. The slave is the property of his master; for him there 
is honour in bondage. His progress lay on the degree of loyalty he 
showed to his master. And to be a slave of the king constituted a 
special title of respect. A slave of today is the Sultan of to-morrow 
Every thing depended upon his merit, intellect, sagacity and skill, and 
should he be found wanting at any stage, his fate was scaled. No 
favour or partiality was shown to any of them; those who were really 
competent, progressed from the humble post of Khasadar (King's 
Personal Attendant) to positions’ of power and sovereignty. Merit 
and not favouritism was the standard; and the slave, ina way, is the 
survival of the fittest. For some time, the system worked quite 
alright, so long as their master was alive; but when the dominions. 
came entitely in their hands, they began to fight for supremacy and 
whoever was sttong got the upper hand 

The Turkish domination in India is merely an accident. 
Sultan Shahabud-Din of Ghor did not know that he would have no 
son to succeed to his vast empire and, therefore, when, during the 
latter part of his reign, a bold courtier condoled" with him on the 
lack of male spring, the Sultan was content by saying that he had 
several sons namely Turkish slaves to rule after his death. But for 
his slaves, there would have been, perhaps, no Turkish rule in India. 
The example cf the gallant Sultan Shahabud-Din of Ghor bred heroic 
followers, and his slaves Taj-ud-Din Yilduz, Nasir-ud-Din Qabachah, 
and Qutbud-Din Aiybek rose to power and command in the Afghan 


mountains, on the Indus, and at Delhi respectively. 


8 Tabagat-i-Nasiri, pp. 131, 132. 
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II Sultan Aram Shab D 

_ On the sudden death of Sultan Qutbud-Din Aiybek at Lahore, . 
the Amirs and Maliks elevated Aram Shah to. the throne of Delhi. 
The new Sultan was neither son,” nor brother to Sultan Qutbud-Din 
Aiybek, who, as Qazi Minhaj Siraj says, had only three daughters, 
two of whom were married in succession to, Sultan: Nasir-ud-Din 
Qabachah and the third to Shamsud-Din Iltutmish." Sultan Aram 
Shah was a Turkish Malik whom his colleagues and friends raised to 
throne with a view to retain peace, tranquillity, order and govern- 
ment, "as also on account of the fact that the probable heir Shamsud- 
Din Iltutmish was not available on the spot and the throne could 


not remain vacant so long as he takes to return to Delhi." 


9 The heading of the chapter on Aram Shah in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 141, 


has "S Lh whale wy? gle bf but further in the text itself says that Sultan 


Qutbud-Din had only three daughters. Lab-ät-Twarikb, p. 9 says that he was 
Qutbud-Din's son. The Tabagat-i-Akbari, p. 55— than whom he bad no other son 
Twarikh-i-Ghori, p. 13— the eldest son of Qutbud-Din' Mss.. In-tabbabul-Muntakbib, 
p. 170 ‘after his father’s death ascended the throne.’- The Kbulasat-nt Twarikh, 
P. 189 and Mss. Chahar-Gulshan rightly assert ‘the so-called son of Qutbud-Din' 
Abul Fazal makes an astonishing remark that he was Qutbud-Din’s brother. 
Twarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, p. 16 also calls him son. "Twaribb-i-Jaban Gusba, vol. II, 
P- 61. gives the most appropriate expression. that ‘Qutbud-Din bad no son, but a slave 
known as ‘Iltutmish’ and he became heir-apparent to the throne. Cambridge History 
‘of India, p. 51, incorrectly asserts—"sometimes described as Aiybek’s adopted son but 
usually believed to have been a son of his body." Aram Shah, in fact, was no relation 
of Qutbud-Din , 

10. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 141 Ii Ibid 

11a “In. fact there were no hard and fast rules governing the devolution of the 
crown. Inspite of the, fact that monarchy has had, a long and.varied existence in the 
Muslim State; to the Shariat, however, it has always remained a non-legal institution 
As there was no place for Sultanate in the Islamic political theory, there was conse- 
quently no provision for the devolution of the crown. The result was the interminable ` 
Wars of succession, and an appeal to arms was the only painful process to solve the 
riddle. Sultan Qutbud--Din had no male offspring to succeed him. However, a son 
was presented to be an heir; but the final choice lay with the Maliks and Amirs. 
They could choose from among the relations of the Ex-king or select a.new man 
altogether. Aram was selected for his weakness to play the part of a mere puppet. 
Electing the officeres meant that they exacted favours as pre-condition of their support. 
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On receiving the intelligence of Aram Shah’s succession to the 
throne of - Delhi, Sultan Nasir-ud-Din Qabachah proceeded to 
Uchchah and Multan ° and ‘captured Bhakar and Shewran. The 
Khilji rulers revolted in Bengal and. some independent Rajas on the 
frontier also rose in hostility.” 

In the meantime, Amir Ali-Ismail,"* the Sipab-salar (Commander 
of forces) and Amir-i-Dad (Chief Justice of the capital) in concert with 
other chiefs and officials despatched an invitation to Malik Shamsud- 
Din Iltutmish at Badaun to hasten to Delhi and to assume sovereign- 
ty. In fact, Qutbud-Din had called Itutmish his son, and had con- 
ferred upon him the fief of Badaun, thus signifying his wish to make 
' him his heir-apparent. Jltutmish’ accepted the proposal He 
came with all his forces, captured the city and the fort of Delhi and 
subjugated the whole country around. Thereupon, Sultan Aram 
Shah summoned the Qutbi Amirs and Maliks to his assistance and 
gathered a strong force from Amroha and other parts of the domi- 
nion. Having taken possession of the capital, Ilrutmish rushed to- 
wards the plain of Jud, near Delhi. The rival forces encountered 
each other, and after a feeble resistance on the part of Aram Shah’s 
troops, his army was put to the rout ° and ‘its leaders Aqsangar and 
Farrukh Shah were slain." The contemporary historian says, "the 
decree of destiny reached Aram Shah, ™® but in all. probability he 
was put to death by his rival. Thus ended the short-lived career of 


-12 Tabagat-i-Nasiri, p. 141. 13 Firishta, p: 64. 

14 ibid. has Us) clo yel Badauni says (p. 61): "lltutmish came from 
Hardwar and Badaun to Delhi—where Hardwar where Badaun." 

15 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 141. Iltutmish had long before obtained the government 
of Badaun, which he now exchanged in 1216 A.D. for the throne of Delhi. Under 
his rule, Badaun ranked as a place of great importance; and in 1236 its governor 
Nasirud-Din became another emperor of Delhi. He built the Shamsi Masjid, which 
still adorns the city. — 

16 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 141. (17 Firishta, p. 65. 

18 ०३-०७) १० del gs |) MES eb Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 141. 
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Aram Shah's reign, which is said to have been terminated within a - 
year.’ 

Hindustan now became subdivided into four parts—the terri- 
tory of Sindh, comprising Sindh, Multan and Siwastan, was occu- 
pied by Sultan Nasir-ud-Din Qabachah; the dominion of Delhi 
belonged to Sultan Shamsud-Din Ututmish; the territory of Lak- 
nawti was appropriated by the Khilji Maliks and Sultans, and the 
state of Lahore was to be seized upon sometimes by Qabachah and 
sometimes by Iltutmish until the defeat and extinction of the former 


at the hands of the latter in the year 1227 A.D.” 


II Character of Sultan Shamsud-Din Itutmisb 


The next sovereign, who came to the throne of Delhi, was 
Sultan Shamsud-Din Iltutmish," a slave and son-in-law of Sultan 
Qutubud-Din Atybek. He was decidedly the greatest sovercign of 
‘Early Turkish Empire of India,’ and almost excelled all the Sultans 
of Delhi in his fitness as a king and in his excellence as a man. He 
was, in the words of Qazi Minhaj Siraj, ‘just benevolent, impartial, 
beneficent, a zealous warrior and: hero, patron of the learned, the dis- 


penser of justice, possessor of pomp like Faridun, with disposition like 


19 ७०-४४ «5 Jis OG ap ats hl eun) o wga Lab-nt Twarikh, p. 10 


and Tabaqat-i-A bbari P. 55 
20 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri pp- 141, 142 


21 It is differently pronounced and written as Ua] - Uo and 


UL] - XJ] Firishta p. 64. Mss. Lub-nt Twarikh p. 10; Tabaqat-i-A kvari, 


P- 56; Khulasat-ut Twarikh, p 130 and the printed text of the Tabaqatri-Nasiri, 

- 165 all have "Alm asb"—Mss. [ntakbab--1 Muntakbib, p. 171, Rauzal-us-Sa[a 
vol. IV, pp. 887, 889, and Twarikh-i-Mubarak Shabi, p. 16 all have (Ue Mu] Bur 
Twarikb--i-Jaban Gusba, vol. II, p. 61 rightly calls him Iltutmish meaning *hand- 
Brasper or conqueror of the world. Badauni, p. 62 says that he was called Altamash, 
because he was born on a night during an eclipse. There is however no doubt that 
it is Iltutmish for the contemporary historian has at several places written as such. 
In praise of Sultan Behram Shah he says, 


` 
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Qubad, empire like Alexander and majesty like Bahram. He was 
further endowed with laudable qualities; he was handsome, intelli- 
gent, sagacious and of cxcellent disposition and manners. ‘Never 
was a sovereign so virtuous, ‘kind-hearted and reverent towards the 
learned and the divines’, says the author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri,"' 
‘sat upon the throne.’ Iltutmish was very particular about saying 
his prayers, and went to the Jumma mosque" every Friday. 

Out of the Ilbari tribe of Turkistan, he was, Joseph like, sold 
and delivered over to merchants, until much later in life he rose to 
power and sovereignty by his sheer dint of merit and virtues: His 
power. sovereignty, intrepidity and valour were mainly responsible 
for the propagation and development of Islamic faith in his time. 
He surpassed his master, Sultan Qutbud-Din Aiybek in munificence, 


and was, according to the contemporary chronicle, a hundred times 


£ 

Ls ४930 el un]. ७५.० (UU. Ri 

Sls rahi] esp whos y ) AU oas) 
Again in praise of Sultan. Nasirud-Din he says— 

ura], pings pe) 3०७३ piles as 2 185 4.5 vl 

un] (Ur XXI " Jy (.)२० ) 115७. yo 
It is clear from the composition of the verses and the rules of poctry that it cannot 
be Altamash but Iltutmish. Further Delhi-inscriptions also read as Ch ais} and 
Uo which, being a contemporary account, is a decisive cvidencc. 

22 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 165. . 23 lbid. p. 167. 24 lbid., p. 167. 

25 Firishta p. 67 and Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 63. Both the authorities narrate the 
following event which has been given by the contemporary authority in the reign 
of Sultana Raziya “The heretics of Delhi led by one Noor decided to: assassinate him. 
One Friday, they drew their swords and slew many people but as God willed 
Itutmish: escaped." 

It is related in the Table Talk of the Khwajah Qutbud-Din Bhakhtiyar Kaki, 
that Sultan. Itutmish was anxious to construct a tank and in consultation with the 
Khwajah went about to find a suitable spot. Having been overtaken by night, he 
went to sleep at the place, where the Hauz-i-Shamsi exists today and dreamt that he 
saw the Prophet who ordered him to construct the tank at the place where the 
Prophet's horse struck its foot. He did accordingly. 
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more benevolent.” 


His liberality and benefactioris were universally 
showered upon all classes of people from the highest official to the 
street beggar. The Sultan lavishly spent about ten millions yearly 
upon eminent doctors of religion and law, venerable Syeds, nobles 
and notables. The fame of his unbounded liberality, and numerous 
grants, and above all the turmoil and calamities caused by the irrup- 
tion of the ‘infidel’ Mongols in Ajam, led the renowned warriors and 
men of letters to migrate to the capital Delhi,” which came to be 
regarded as grand and as magnificent as that of Mahmud or Sanjar. 
A contemporary of the kings of Egypt, Iltutmish was regarded as an 


equal among the sovereigns of Egypt Khorasan and Khwarazm."" 


IV Early Life 

Shamsud-Din Itutmish belonged to the noble tribe of Ilbari 
in Turkestan. His father, Llam Khan?! was famous on account of 
the large number of dependants, relatives, and followers, who were 
under his employment." lltutmish was, from his early childhood 
remarkable for his beauty, intelligence and sagacity, so much so tliat 
his own brothers grew jealous of his attainments, and like Joseph of 
old enticed him out of the security of their-parent’s home under the 
pretence of going to see a herd of horses." They represented by 


saying, "Father, why doest thou not intrust Joseph to us, for we are 


26 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 166. 27 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 166. 

28 Zia Berni, Twarikh-i-Firoz Shabi, p. 27. 29 bul. p. 26. 

30 In variance to the contemporary authority Firishta, p. 64 and Lab-nt Twarikb, 
p. 10, say: "from Qira Khiraj Turks.” 

31 The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 166 and the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 
P.56have "Aylam Khan". "llam" is a Turkish word meaning ‘pain’, ‘suffering’, 
or ‘anguish’ 

32 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 166. 

33 Firishta, 64 has wl ple Ka for hunting animal; while the T. abaqat-i 


Akbari, p. 56 and Badauni, p. 62 say “he was taken by his brothers to some garden, 
under pretence of going thither for recreation and diversion. 
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his sincere friends? Send him along with us tomorrow morning, so 


that he may indulge in amusement and sport in the pasture, and we 


34 


are responsible for his safety." When they brought him to the 


herd of horses, they, and according to another account his cousins, 
forcibly sold him to a certain merchant," who brought him to 
Bokhara and sold him to a relation of the Sadr-i-Jahan (the chict 
ecclesiastic) of the city. He remained in that family for some time, 
and received nourishment like a son. HHtutmish himself related" 
that on a certain occasion, a member of that illustrious family gave 
him a piece of moncy to purchase some grapes. He went to the 
market, but on the way lost the coin. Being of a tender age and 
out of fear, he began to weep. Suddenly a Dervish appeared, who 
took him by the hand, and purchased some grapes for him. The 
Dervish took promise from him, that when he attained wealth and 
dominion he would take care of and respect the fagirs and divines."* 

After some time, a merchant named Haji Bokhara purchased 


him from that noble and distinguished family.” He was next pur- 


34 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 167. .. 
35 The printed text of the T'abaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 167, bas d K ) 5b ‘a merchant’ 


and not merchants as Major Raverty on p. 600 translates. Further not “borse- 
dealers" as Elliot, vol. II, p. 320, has......... 

36 Another story is related by Firishta, p. 67 and Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 62: 
“while a slave in Baghdad, his master summoned a majlis of Dervishes for the recitation 
of mystic songs, with the lamp in his hands, Iltutmish passed the whole night in 
their service. Thereupon Qazi Hamid-ud-Din, Nagori, president of the Majlis 
blessed him. When lltutmish became Sultan, Qazi Nagori came to Delhi and held 
majlises. Maulvi Ima-dud-Din and Jamal-ud-Din protested against it. The Qazi 
replied, "It is permitted to the mystic and forbidden to the orthodox, and reminded 
the’ Sultan of his early life and his service during that particular night. The Sultan 
was much pleased to allow those ceremonies, and himself joined them. 

37 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 167. 

38 Badauni, pp. 68 and 69 relate as follows; the emperor Akbar told a 

story which was orally traced to Sultan Ghiasud-Din Balban. The curious anecdote 


` is that [ltutmish loved tenderly a Turkish slave girl in his harem; but was unable 


@ 
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chased by Jamal-ud-Din Mohammad of the Tight Tunic (Chust- 
Qaba), who brought him to Ghaznin." As no other Turk so hand- 
some, intelligent and virtuous had for a long time appeared in the 
market, the news of his arrival was at once conveyed to Sultan Saha- 
bud-Din of Ghor. The Sultan offered a thousand gold dinars" for 
Ilcutmish and another slave Aiybek; but the Khwajah declined to 
sell them. The Sultan, in retaliation, issued. àn order prohibiting 
the sale of the two slaves. After staying at Ghaznin for a period of 
one year, Khwaja Jemal-ud-Din took the slaves to Bokhara, where 
he remained for three vcats. Later on, he returned to Ghaznin, and 
stayed there for another year, but no onc. on. account of the Sultan's 
orders, could venture to purchase them. When Malik Qutbud-Din 
Atybek" came to Ghaznin after the conquest.of Gujarat, he soli- 
cited permission from the Sultan to purchase the slaves. “Since I 
have already prohibited it,” the Sultan replied, “it will not be proper 
to purchase them in Ghaznin. Take them to Delhi, and purchase 
them there," l 

Qutbud-Din left his Vizier Nizam-ud-Din Mohammad at - 
Ghaznin for the settlement of certain affairs, and. directed him to 
bfing Chust Qaba along with him to Hindustan,. The Vizier did 
accordingly, and when the slaves reached Delhi, Qutbud-Din Aiybek 


purchased them for a hundred thousand Jitals.” Aiybek’s name 


to effect his object. One d ay, he got his head anointed with oil by the same girl 
who noticing something in his head, began to weep. The Sultan inquired the girl 
of the cause. She replied my own brother had the same sort of bald-head.” On ° 
making further enquiries it was found out, that the slave girl was his own sister. This 
story like many others also seems to be fictitious 


39 Lub-nt Twarikb, p. 10, gives the reverse statement— "sold by Jamalud-Din 
Chust Qaba to Haji Jamalud-Din, who brought lltutniish to Ghaznin 

40 Badauni, p. 62, says one lak of tankahs 

41 Firishta, p. 65, says, along with Nasir-ud-Din Khermil—which is quite 
probable 

42 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 168 

43 The Lub-ut Twarikh, p. 10, says: “thirty thousand Jitals.” 
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was changed to Tamghaj, and he was made-Amir of Tabarhindah,** 
but was slain in the battle fought between Taj-ud-Din Yilduz and 
Qutbud-Din. “The other slave was styled as Iltutmish.’*” 
Shamsud-Din was created Sar-i-Jandar (chief of the Royal body- 
guards), and Qutbud-Din honoured him by calling him his son 
His rank and status went on ever-increasing until he became A mir-i- | 
Shikar (Chief Huntsman)."" After the fall of Gwalior, he was made 
its Amir. He was next promoted to the governorship of Baran and 
its dependencies.” Sometimes later, when he displayed intrepidity, 
valour and heroism, the territory of Badaun was entrusted to him. 
In the year 1204 A.D. Sultan Shahabud-Din of Ghor returned 
from Khwarazm, after being defeated at And-Khud at the hands 
of the Qira Khitais, the Gakkhar' tribes broke out into rebellion, 
and the Sultan marched from Ghaznin to suppress them. Qutbud- 
Din led the forces of Hindustan and Shamsud-Din joined him with 
the army of Badaun; the two advanced to the Punjab to support the 
Sultan. [ltutmish displayed extraordinary courage in the battle that 
ensued plunged. his horse into the river Jhelum, overcame the 
resistance of the enemy and put most of them to the sword In 
the height of battle, the Sultan's eye fall upon him, and witnessing 
his splendid exploit, distinguished him by conferring upon him a 


special robe of honour. The Sultan further ordered Qutbud-Din . 


44 Firishta, p. 65, has Bhatindah which is the same as Tabarhindah of the 
Tabaqat-i-A kbari, p. 57 

45 Firishta, p. 65 46 Tabaqát-i-Nasiri, p. 169. 

47: Badauni, p. 62 and the Lab-ut Twarikb, p. 10, state that "Baran and its 
dependencies were added to his ficf of Gwalior 

48 Firishta, pp. 59. 60, states long before the occurrence of this event that the 
Gakkhars were converted to Muhammadanism—which is probable only at this stage, 


and not before. 
49 Firishta, p. 65, says: 
ds T Jii eS sojlo so Ly solo euet], wl KS 


about ten or twelve thousand men. 
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‘to treat Iltutmish well, for he would distinguish himself by doing 
great deeds." Qutbud-Din, on the Sultan’s order, manumitted him 
and ‘created him Amir-ul: Umra.’ 

On the sudden death of Sultan Qutbud-Din and the accession 
of Aram Shah, the Sipab-salar (commander of troops) Amir Ali-i- 
Ismail, Amir-i-Dad (Chief Justice) of the capital city,” 
tion with other Afaliks and Amirs despatched an invitation to 
Iltutmish at Badaun to hasten to Delhi and to assume sovereignty. 


in consulta- 


Iltutmish ‘accepted the proposal, and he came with his forces and 


occupied Delhi in the year 1210, A.D.” 
V Rivals and their Overthrow 


Sultan Shamsud-Din Iltutmish succeeded in winning over most 
of the Turks and Qutbi Amirs by conferring valuable gifts and high 
favours upon them; but some of the Turks and Muizzi Amirs ‘under 
Sar Jandar Turki™ joined hands against him, left the capital city 
with a strong force and broke out into rebellion in the vicinity.” 
The Sultan was so overwhelmed with terror that he refrained from 
suppressing ‘the rebellion for several days. At last he gathered . 


together a large army, headed by valiant leaders like Izzud-Din 
Bakhuyar Nasir-ud-Din Mardan Shah, Hazabbarud-Din Ahmad 


Sur and Iftikhar-ud-Din Mohammad Umar, and marched to face 


50 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 9. 170. ; 

5i Firishta, p. 65, says: “Amir, Daud, the Dilami" The Lesb-st-Twarikh, 
p. 10, “Mir Ali Ismail and Amir-i-Dad of Delhi”; Tabagat-i-Akbari, p. 57, “Sipah- 
salar-Ismail and Amir-i-Dad of Delhi. ‘And’ is not correct here and must be 
omitted 

52 Kbulesat-ut Twarikb, p. 190 incorrectly has "the year 1211 

53 Firishta, p. 65, says 

०५} oye aS Usd sola NT ०1००५ Joy y) Mi 

Sardar-i-Jamadar or Sar-i-Jamadar 
is not a proper name as in Elliot, vol. II, p. 237 which has “Sirjandar Turki.” 
Sar-i-Jamadar is the office the Turk had. Sar-i-Jamadar means "the head of the 
Royal robe bearers 


4 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 170. 
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the rebels.” The rival forces encountered each other in the plain 
of Jud. Iltutmish was victorious; and he put most of the leaders to 
the sword. Sar-Jamadar-and others fled, while Aqsandar and Taj- 
ud-Din Furrukh Shah, two of the famous Turkish leaders were 
slain." Some time later Udaisa, the ruler of Jalore rebelled, and 
refused to pay the customary tribute. The Sultan marched against 
the Rae of Jalore, who, hearing of his arrival, shut himself up within 
the walls of the fortress, and 1mplored for forgiveness: The Sultan 
pardoned him, and restored the fortress to him. The Rae, in return, 
presented hundred camels and twenty horses as the tribute due.” 

It was but a remnant of the large dominion, which Itutmish 
inherited from his master as a result of his victory over Aram Shah. 
But the whole of Hindustan was in a state of utter confusion; Ali 
Mardan in Bengal, Qabachah in Multan and Sindh and Yilduz in 
Ghaznin were all powerful and independent," and it goes to thc 
credit of Iltutmish, who consolidated and strengthened the whole 
empire. - 

Sultan Tajud-Din Yilduz purchased his safety for the time 
being by entering into a compact with lltutmish and despatch- 
ing a canopy of state and a Dur-bash™ (a kind of spear with two 
horns to keep away the people). This, however, does not mean 
that Sultan Shamsud-Din I[ltutmish acknowledged his supremacy 
over him." ` Soon after Yilduz was defeated by the Khwarazmians. 
He fled to Lahore, where he made an attempt to build up his 

55 Tajal Maasir, translation by Elliot, vol. Il, p. 237. 

56 Firishta, p. 65. The Zubdat-ut Twarikh says “the defeated .Amirs were 
put to death at different times 

57 Tajul Maasir, translation by Elliot, vol. II. p. 238 also Firishta, p. 65 

58 See Cambridge History of India, vol. Il, p. 52 

59 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 170. 

6o Firishta, p. 65 states that "IItutmish accepted a canopy of state and a standard 


from the Hakim of Ghaznin for the sake of the honour of the latter" —Firishta is 
no authority to state as such. 


LH.Q., MARCH, 1937 
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power as an independent: monarch. In the year 1215 A.D. he suc- 
ceeded in conquering the Punjab upto Thaneswar, and sent a mes- 
sage to Iltutmish to acknowledge him as an independent sovereign." 
The Sultan could never tolerate the cstablishment of Yilduz's power 
in the Punjab. He marched against his rival, and ‘reached Samand 
in the month of January 1216 A.D. The rival forces met at 


Tarain," 


and a great battle ensued. Fortune once more favoured 
Itutmish; Taj-ud-Din Yilduz was ‘wounded by an arrow shot by 
the Muwayyid-ul Mulk," and was captured along with many of 
his chiefs. He was first brought to Delhi and-then sent a prisoner 
to Badaun, where he was poisoned and buried." Upon several 
occasions, the Amirs and Maliks rose in hostilities in different parts 
of Hindustan, but all of them were put down .and defeated." 
Sultan Shamsud-Din Iltutmish thus brought the different parts of 
his dominion under subjection like Badaun, Audh, Benares and the 
Stwalikh territory. 

There was a constant state of warfare going on between Sultans 
Itutmish and Nasir-ud-Din Qabachah for the possession of Lahore," 
Tabarhindah and Kohram. Muid-ut Mulk Mohammad Junaidi, 
the Vizier, informed the Sultan of the refractory attitude of 
Qabachah, who had refused to pay any tribute. In the month of 
September 1216 A.D. Iltutmish . marched with a large army 


towards Lahore. Sultan Nasir-ud-Din Qabachah decamped. On 


the 24th January 1217 Iltutmish left Lahore and reached the fortress 


6r Firishta, p. 65. 

62 ` Taj-ul Maasir, translation by Elliot, vol. II, p. 239. 

63 Cambridge History of India, vol. II incorrectly describes it as Tarawari. 
Badanni, p. 63 has also the same. 

64 Tajul Maasir, Elliot, p. 239. 

65 Minhaj Siraj is silent on this point, the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 58 says that 
‘he was kept at Badaun until be died. The Taj-#l Maasir is also silent. In all 
probability he was killed. 

66 Tabagat-i-Nasiri, p. 171. 67 lbid. p. 143. 
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at the village of Chamba. Qabachah was frightened to hear of the 
arrival of the royal forces, and he fled towards Lahore.” Iltutmish 
did not relax pursuit, and in a short time reached Lahore. In the 
- year 1217 A.D., the rival forces encountered cach other in the vici- 
nity of Mansurah by the side of the river Chenab on the frontier 
tract of Lahore, and Qabachah suffered a crushing defeat," 

In the year 1218 A.D., Qabachah defeated in battle the 
Khiliji Maliks of Ghaznin, who were in the habit of plundering the 
outlying districts of Sindh.” The Khiljis fled for protection to 
Sultan Shamsud-Din Iltutmish, who marched against Qabachah, 
defeated and drove him back to his kingdom. 

In the year 1221 A.D., Sultan Jalalud-Din Khwarazm Shah," 
being pursued by Chingiz Khan, fled towards Lahore." Sultan 
Shamsud-Din Iltutmish could not allow a foreign sovereign to have 
a footing in his dominion. So he marched against him with a large 
army, and Jalal-ud-Din, unable to oppose him, retreated’* towards 
Siwastan and Sindh. After fighting some skirmishes with 


Qabachah, he reached ‘Kirman and Iraq by ‘way of Kach and 
Mckran. "^ 
Aziz AHMAD 


(To be continued) 


68 .Taj-nl Maasir, Elliot, vol. 1E p. 240 

69 Firishta, p 65, Badanm, p. 64 and the Tazkar-tal-Malnk both drown him 
at this stage 

7o Firishta, p. 65. 

7 The Tarikh, of. Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad Bakhshi states that the invasion of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din happened after Nasir-ud-Din Qabachah was drowned but this 
18 quite incorrect for Jalal-ud-Din fought many skirmishes with Qabachah on his 
way back to Iraq. 

72 The Kbulasat-ut Twarikh, p. 190 states that Jalal-ud-Din actually invested 

ahore for some time 

73 The Cambridge History of India, vol. II] p. 52 states that ‘the envoy was 
killed by Itutmish 

74 Badanni, p. 64. _ 

75 Tabaqat-i-Akbari, pP- 59: Tarik hi-ieMubarak-Shahi. p- 18. 
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MISCELLANY 
Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict: the Yerragudi Copy 


[REVISED READING] 


A tentative reading of the Yerragudi version of -Asoka's Minor 5 
Rock Edict was published by me in this journal in March 1933, 
- vol. IX, no. I, pp. 133f. on the basis of a poor photo-reproduction. 


There were a few places where I could not be quite sure of the 
readings then suggested by me. 
accurate photographic reproduction of the copy in the 4 rchaeological 


` But now with the aid of a more 


Survey Report for 1928-29, Pl. LXII, I have succeeded in deciphering 


the indistinct letters 


Thus the text as offered here below may be 


regarded as a revised reading of the Yerragudi copy of the edict in 


ques tion 


1. 


3. 


5, 


7. 
8. 
9. 


11. 


A. THE TEXT AS FOUND INSCRIBED 


(D)evanampiye hevam 1a haa? 1h Sadhikani...... 
tekapa rachavasam kamc? 2a 

l kho tu no kesapāu kamha yam 2: 
husa satirekam tu kho savachare 

yam mayā saghe upayi- 

-a naleka ca nami tekapa me ca dhaba te? 4 
-misà muni- 

si devehi te dini misibhüta pakamasa hi 
-khu yekisa vanetpahama n(a)'6 ; 
-dakena pi paka- . 7a dhetave e 
-maminena sakiye vipule svage ārā taya ca arthāya iyam 
(sjāvane sāvite athā kh(u)daka-mahadhana imam parākamevū 
ca kātithiraci vunejā me ca tā-* 10 





iyam pakame hotu vipule pi ca vadhasitā aparadhiya diyadhiyam 
-sū nevasa ca yam(1) 12 


1-6 Written from right to left. 


am- 
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13, -vapite vyüthena 200 50 6 hevam Devünam? Devinampiye aha yatha 
Devana(m).5 l : 
yavitaka tháta hia yep? 14. 

15. rajiike anapctaviyc 
-naà dapanaja nāribhe? 16 

1T. -payisati rathiküni ca màtapitüsü su(su)- 

18. -sifaviye hemeva garüsu sususitaviye princsu dayitaviye saca vataviya!" 

19. susuma dhammaguni pavatitaviya hevam tuphe áünapayatha 
Devanampiyasa!? vacanena hc- 


/ 


pana’a vamc’ 20: 
21. -yatha hathiyaroháni kiranakani yügyacariyani bambhanäni ca tuphe hevam 
nivesaya- 
22, -tha atevasini yarisa porānā pakiti iyam sususitaviye apacayana ya và sava me 
22a acari- 
23. -yasa yathacirina acariyasa natikani yatharaha natikesu pavatitaviye hesapi 
24, amtevasisu yatharaha pavatitaviye-yarisa porana pakiti yatharaha yatha iyam 
25, aroke siya heva tuphe anapayatha nivesayatha 
26. ca amtevisini hevam dce- 
tiyapanaa yepinamva™ 27 


B. THE TEXT AS MADE OUT 


1. Devinampiye hcvam la aha[:] ib sadhikani.......... 

2. .yam hakam upisakc no tu kho ekam samvachara pakate 

3. husa [,] satirckam tu kho savachare yam maya samghe upayi- 

4. te badha ca me pakate [.] Imina ca kalena a- 

5. misi munisa devchi!* te dani misibhüta [.] Pakamasa hi! 

6. o(a) mahatpaneva saktye [,] khu- 

7. dakena pi paka- 

8. maminena sakiye vipule svage ārā- Ta dhetave [.] Etáya va athiya iyam 
9. sávane sivite athà kh(u)daka-mahadhana imam parakamevü [,] Am 
10. tà ca me jincvu cirathitika ca 


7 Repeated by mistake on the part of the scribe. 
8 The letter vi appears as the first letter of line 14, and the letter’ mam as. 
the last letter of linc 18, though it is actually not so. 
g-10 Written from right to left. 
II The letter ta is placcdin between and a little below ye and pi of line 14 
12 The letter sa is placed in between va and vi of line 18 and a little above line 19 
13-14 Writen from right to left. 
15 Here Jambudipasi is wanted after devebi. 
16 Cf. Maski text. 
a7 Other texts have after bi cither syam phale or esa pbale. 
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11. iyam pakame hotu [,] vipule pi ca vadhasità aparadhiyā diyadhiyam’* [.] 

12. lyam ca sivane sã- 

13. väpite vyüthena 200 50 6 [.] Hevam Devānam Devinampiye aha [:] 
yartha De- 

14. vanampiye aha tathà kataviya [,] 

15. Rajytike Anapetaviye [,] 

16.. bherinā janapada äna- 

17. payisati rathikgni ca[: ]'" mātāpitūsu ‘su(su) 


18. sitaviye [,] hemeva garüsu . sususitaviye [,] prāncsu dayiaviye [,] saca, 


ataviya [,] 

19. susuma?" dhammaguni pavatitaviyi  [.] Hevam tuphe — ánapayatha 
Devanampirasa vacanena [.] He- : 

20. meva ānapa- . 

21. yatha hathiyarohini kiranakini yügyacariyani bambhanani ca?! [.] tuphe 
hevam nivesaya - 

22, tha atevasini yüris poranà pakiti [:] iyam sususitaviye [:] apacayanà ya 
và sava me i 

22a. acari- 

23. yasa yathicirina carlyasa" [,] nàütikáni yatharaha nātikesu : pavatitaviyc 
[.[ hesápi 

24. amtevasisu  yathüraha pavatitaviye  yàrisà poráná pakiti है yatháraha 
yatha ivam 

25. üroke siya heva tuphe dnapayatha nivesayatha 

26. ca amtevisim [.] Hevam De- 

27. vanampiye ánapayati?? [.} 


C. TRANSLATION 


Thus verily has His Gifted Majesty" said: During ......... 


or more when I (first became) à (Buddhist) lay ‘worshipper, for onc 


18 The texts other than Maski have a longer reading. 

19 From yatha to rathikani ca is not to be found elsewhere 

20 In MRE. If (Siddipur, etc), one has se ime or simply ime, but here the 
reading distinctly is sasiima 


21 From Hemeva to barmbhanani ca is not tó be found elsewhere. 


2 


to 


The Siddüpur and another copy of M.R.E. Il have Hemeva amtevasina 
acariye apacayitavi ye. 

23 From besapi to anapayati is not to be found in other copies. 

24 The ‘Beloved of the gods’ is only a verbal English rendering of Devanara- 
piya. Mookerjee adopts ‘His Sacred. Majesty’ as an English equivalent of the royal 
style. But a De vaiara piya is rather one who is worthy of favour from the gods than 
whose person is sacred 
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year Í had not been exerting myself, but (subsequently) tn one year 
or more when the Sangha (Buddhist holy order) was approached by 
me, I exerted much, and by this time, men who had not mingled with 
gods have now been intermingled. Verily, of exertion the greater 
man" alone is not capable, even the lesser man? exerting is capable 
of obtaining heavenly joy." For this very purpose this message” 
has been caused to be proclaimed so that the lesser and the greater 
man will exert for it, and the Antas (people of the neighbouring 
territories)" will come to know it," and may this tradition of exertion 
be long-enduring, and even it may be increased immensely, at least 
one-and-a-half times morc. And when this message was proclaimed 
256" (has to be taken) as passed." Thus has His Gifted Majesty 
said: "As His Gifted Majesty has said so should it be done. The 


Rajuka" shall be ordered to announce, he by the beat of drum” shall 


25 It is evident from Asoka's own statement that he had not entered the Sangha 
as a monk. He remained a Jay worshipper for the whole period of time referred 
to in the edict. 

26 See Bhandarkar's note in his Asoka, znd edition. 

27 ic,a man of high position. š 

28 ie, a man of inferior position. The reference does not scem to have been 
to Asoka’s own officials. f 

29 Svaga stands for a brighter prospect of existence hereafter. 

30 Savana is a happy royal message conveyed to the people at large for their 
information. 

31 For the Agokan meaning of Antas or Paccantas, scc R.E. II and R.E. XIII. 

32 Presumably through the ditas (envoys) who had access, acc. to RE. XIII, to 
those territories. ; 

33 The question still remains open whether the figure refers to the number of 
nights or a regnal year counted in terms of a current cra. 

34 Acc. to the Arthagastra, the word vyāsta (ASokan vyittba) means a date 
stated in’ terms of a regna! year, month, ctc. 

°35 Here the word is used in a singular form. ‘The Raja is certainly the high 
official through whom the message wasto be conveyed. 

36 This may be taken to throw some light on Agoka’s chigmatic statement 
bherighoso abo dharamaghoso in R.E. IV. The present statement clearly proves that 
bberigbosa (the beat of drum) was uscd as a means of propagation of the Law 
(dbammasavana). i 
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"Y 


announce to the people af the districts" and those of distinct realms, ° 
(inculcating:) the parents" must be hearkened to, likewise the 
teachers; the living creatures should be treated with tender regard, 
truth should be spoken, (one should have the heart) to hear". the 
qualities of the dharma to be propounded. Thus indeed you must 
instruct by command of His Gifted Majesty. Likewise you must 
instruct the clephant-riders, the käranakas,' the chaniot-trainers, and 
the Brahmins": "You should thus establish your pupils according धर 
to the good old rule: 7^ This is to be hearkened to: — Whatever is 
estimable (in me), all that is duc to mv teacher, the teacher acting 
properly as teacher. The neighbours are to propound it to. the 
neighbours as-far as practicable This should be propounded also 
among the pupils as far as practicable according to the good old rule 

As it may remain unimpaired as far as practicable so should you: 
instruct and establish the pupils. Thus indeed communicates 
His Gifted Majesty. | | 
* c B. M. Barua 


3738 The janapadas are distinguished from the anias on the one hand, and 
from the rathikas on the other, See rattbiya-puttà in Samangalavilasini, l p. 148 

39 Literally, mother and father 

40 Literally, ‘we will hear" (susuma) 

qi They were probably the trying magistrate: 

42 The elephant riders, the &aranabas, the chariot-trainers, and the Brahmins 
dre mentioned as the main agents employed for broadcasting the message. Cf 
Dhammapada-Comy., vol. IIl, pp. 81-82, which shows how the horses, the chartots 
and the elephants were useful to dbammaghosakakamma (the work of a person 
engaged in calling attention of the people to the norm of conduct) 

43 Lc. according to the time-honoured custom or practice 


‘44 Of course, to his officials. 


The Terms ‘Gurjara’ and ‘Gurjare$vara’ 


In his article entitled ‘History of the Gurjara Country’ contribut- 
ed to vol. X of the Quarterly, Dr. D. C. Ganguly advances the novel 
view that the terms ‘Gurjaras’ and ‘Gurjareévara’, mentioned in early 
records, refer not to the Imperial Pratiháras but: to the Guhilas of 


Catsii. His reasons for the position he takes up arc as follows: — 


(¢) “Al Biladuri mentions the names of countries, viz., Uzain, 

~~ Miliba, Bailman, Jurz etc. which were invaded by the 

Arabs of Sindh. ` At this time Ujjain and Bailman or 

Vallamandala, which were distinct from Jurz or Guryara, 
were ruled by the Pratiharas. 

(6) “The Rastraküta records mention about the Gurjaras. 

The Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarsa reports that 


the Gurjaras dwelt on the hill-fort of Citraküta. 


(c) "The Rajatarangini refers, in the same connection, to the 


Pratihara Bhoja, and the Gurjaregvara Alakhana. 

(d) 'Pampa's report indicates that the Gurjararaja, and (the 
Pratihara) Mahipala were two different personages. 

(e) ‘Al-Masiidi makes a distinction between the kingdom of 


Bauiira (Pratihara) and the kingdom of Jurz. 


Let us consider these arguments in the order given above. 


(a) Is it not faulty logic to conclude that Gurjaratri must have 
been under a different clan, because Vallamandala and Ujjain were 
being ruled contemporaneously by the Pratiháras? Could not three 
or four sections of an important. clan rule over three or even four 
kingdoms at a time? Then, on what grounds does the learned 
writer believe that the Pratiharas ruled in Ujjan and Vallamandala 

. and not Gurjaratra, when the Arab leader Junaid led his expeditions 
into the interior of our country? In c. 725, Vallamandala was under 


LH.Q., MARCH, 1937 
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the Bhattis, and not the Pratiharas.’ And for Ujjain or Avanti too 
being the original seat of Pratibara power the evidence generally 
adduced is rather dubious. Our earliest Pratihara records come, not 
from Avanti, but Gurjaratr, Jinasena’s verse, again, if rightly inter- 
preted, states that he was the ruler of this territory.” If Vatsaraja 
had been the ruler of. Avanti, the word arpa would not have been 
-used immediately after its synonym bbibbrt’ and we might have 
discovered at least one or two Pratihara grants in Malwa. The vetse 
from the Sanjan plates, generally quoted in this connection, is also 
not very helpful. It merely states that the Gurjara king acted as a | 
partibara or door-keeper with some others at Ujjayint’. Now if this 
makes the GurjareSa the ruler of the city, then surely it had a host 
of masters, for the Gurjaresa was only one among many officiating as 
pratibaras, at the hiranyagarbba ceremony mentioned in the plates. 
In fact, it is not Vallamandala or Ujjain, (though Dr. Ganguly thinks 
otherwise) but Gurjaratra alone that has any valid ‘claim to be. regard- 
ed as the original home of the Pratihāras. Uddyotana Siri, who 
composed the Kuvalayamila five years before the completion of 
Jinasena's Harivamsa Purana, states explicitly that Vatsaraja ruled at 


1 भट्टिकं देवराजं यो वल्लमण्डलपालक्रम्‌ । 





निपात्य aad भुमौ प्राप्तवान्‌ ( वांश्ठ ) लचिहृकम्‌ ॥ JRAS.. 1894, p. 6. 

: It is expressly stated here that Dev arija was a Bharti. Dr. Ganguly seems to 
have been led into error by Dr: R. C. Majumdars wrong opinion that this 
Devaraja was identical with Devaraja Pratihára, father of Vatsaraja. For further dis- 
- cussion of the question see Journal of Indian History, vol. VI, p. 238 ff. 
2 The verse runs as follows: 

शाकेष्वच्दशतेषु सप्तसु दिशां पश्चोत्तरेपृत्तरां 

: पातीन्द्रायुधनान्नि ears aaa दक्तिणाम्‌ | 

पूर्वा' श्रीमद्वन्तिभूभ्रति नृपे वत्सादि (fa) राजेपरों 

सौयी(रा)णामधिमरडले जययुते बीरे बराहेऽवति ॥ 
3 See the underlined words in the above verse. 


4. हिरण्यगर्भ राजन्यैरुजयिन्यां यदासितम्‌ । 
' प्रतिहारी कृतं येन गुर्ज रेशादिराजकम्‌ ॥ 
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| Jalore.* The Daulatpura plate of Bhojadeva I records the grant of 
lands by Vatsaraja in the ‘territory included now in the Jodhpur 
State.” The earliest Pratihara record, I mean the Buchkala inscription 
states that Ghanghakan was in the svavisaya of Nagabhata II, 
the son and successor of Vatsaraja: All-these places, VIZ., Jalore, 
Didwana, and Buchkala, said to be ruled by the Pratiharas, are at - 
present in the Jodhpur State, the major part of which was at one 
time included in the political division known as Guijaratra 
About 812 A.D. the Pratiliaras of Jalore conquered Kanauj, and 
' came to be mentioned as Gutjares in the early records of India, not 
because they were Güjars by caste, but because they were known to 
* have originally belonged to’ Gurjaratra which. they continued to rule 
even after their castern and northern. conquests: fn the 12th 
5 आसो तिकम्माहिरथयो महादुवारम्मि खत्तिओं प॒यडो | 
उजोअणो त्ति णामं त घिआ परिंभुंजिरे azar ॥ 
तस्स वि yar संपइणामेण बडसरोंति पयडगुणो । 
तस्छुन्नोअण णामो तणउ अह विरइआ तेण ॥ 
त॑गमलंघ' जिणाभवणमणहरं सार (व) याउलं विसमं 
जावालिउरं अट्रावयं व अह अत्थि EZT ॥ 





av धवलं मणहारिंरग्रणपसरंतधयवडाडोवं । _ 
उसहजिरिदायतणां करावियं dica ण ॥ 

` तत्थ टिएणं अह चोइसीए uer कगहपकरवम्मि । 
णिम्मविआा वोहिकरी भव्वाणं होड सब्वाण ॥ 
परभडमिउडीमंगो. पणईयणरोहणो कलाचन्दो 


-— 799 — 








सिरीवच्छरायणामों रणहत्थी पत्थिवो जइआ ॥ 





चन्दकुलावयन्रेणं आयरिय sata रइआमे । 





सुगकाले बोलीणेवरिसाण सएहि सत्तहि गएहि' 





एकदिणेणुरोहिं Wal अवरण्हवेलाए ॥ 








(Kavalayamala-Katha—Jaisalmer Bhandar, Palm-leat, 253 


Quoted by Pandit L. B. Gandhi in his'introduction to the apabbramsa-kavya-trayi 
(G.O.S.), p. 89 


6 EL, vol. V, pp. 211 f. ] 7 El, vol IX, pp. 199 £. 
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century, the term.Gurjara was transferred to the Caulukyas, because ` 

. of .their being the new masters of -Gurjaratra. In the- verse, 
चेदीश्वरेंद्ररथ-[तोग्ग|लभीममुख्यान्‌ कएणाटलाटपतिगूजरराटतुरुष्कान्‌ । 
यद्शृ्मात्रविजितानवलोक्यमौला।दोष्णां व(ब)लानिकल्नयंति न [योद्ध,]लोकान्‌ ॥ 

for instance, the ‘Giirjararata is clearly Bhima Caulukya of Anhilwad ह 


and yet none, strangely enough, maintains that he was a Güjar 
Hemacandra uses the word ‘Gurjara’ for the Gujarátis, and ‘Gurja- 
_tendra’ for their masters.’ Yasahpala, the author of the Moharaja- 
E parajaya, has similarly the words: 'Gürjararaja', '"GürJare$vara'; and 
"GürjJaranare$vara' for Kumarapala Caulukya."" It thus appears 
‘that the words ‘Gurjara’, and ."Gurjate$vara etc., as used by the 
writers of our inscriptions and books had no ethnic value. They 
could be quite reasonably used for the Pratiharas migrating from and . 
 tuling over Gurjaratra even if they had.no Güjar blood in their veins 
The Guhilas of Catsü cannot, on the other hand, be called by these 
“names, because neither Catsü nor Dhod, the two places where their 
"inscriptions have been discovered, can be proved to have been situated 
within Gurjaratrá. Other reasons too for this conclusion will be . 
found in the sections that follow. 
l (a) The Pratihara records no doubt mention the Gurjaras. But 
_ they do not in the least imply that these Gurjaras were: the Guhilas of 
. Cats. In Nagabhata II's time, the Pratihara empire extended as 
far as Citrakiita, and thus the statement of the Nileund Inscription - 
that Govinda III captured the Gurjaras stationed at the place finds 
quite an easy and natural explanation. The Radhanpur plates too 
mention a certain Gurjara as his chicf adversary in the north.. As 
Govinda III must have fought against Nagabhata II before he secur- - 
ed the submission of Cakrayudha, the titular ruler of Kanauj, and 


barthed his army in the Ganges, as stated in the Sanjan plates, this 


. 8 "EL, vol. I, Pp. 235. l 9: Doyasraya-haíya. Vl, 7. 
10 Mobaraja-Parajaya, pp. 106, 112, 129, 130, 132. " 
I1 ` ElL, VI, v. 150f the plate. 12 Verse 23 of the plite. 
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Gurjara adversary must be identified with the Pratihára ruler Niga- 
bhata II who was at the time the overlord of Northern India, and not 
with his feudatory Sankaragana of Catsti who, though perhaps fairly 
strong, was, comparatively speaking, an unimportant ruler. Saying 
that an overlord has been defeated, when it is a mere feudatory thac 
has been worsted in-battle, and not vice versa, is quite common with 
. writers .of laudatory inscriptions. ` Dr Ganguly , overlooks this 
trait of human nature, when he asks us to see a reference ‘to the 
Guhilas and not to their masters the Pratiharas in every mention of 
the Gurjaras in the records of the Rastrakiita rulers 
Other important arid pertinent references to the Gurjaras are to: 
_ be found in the Deoli-and Karhad: plates-of Krsna HI. Verse 13 of . 
the former, which is identical with v. 15 of the latter, states that 
Krsiia II terrified the. Gurjara, destroyed! the pride’ of the Lata. 
-taught’humility to the Gaudas, deprived the Samudras of their sleep 
and had his commands honoured by the Anga, the Kalinga, d 
Ganga, and the Magadha; waiting at his gate Now if we identify 
the Gurjara here with the Guhila ruler of Catsu, we should look in 
avain for his overlord; the Pratihara emperor, cven though the com- 
poser of the inscription has to the best of his ability enumerated all 
the great kings of northern India. The Prauharas had surely a better 
right to be mentioned than their feudatories. So it 1s doubtless the 
Pratihara and not the Guhila ruler who is signified by the term 
Gurjara’ in these plates. Again, v. 30 of the Karhad grant, which 
is identical with v. 25 of the Deol: plates, states that ‘on hearing of 
Krsna HI’s conquest of all the strongholds in the southern region 
merely by means of his angry glance, the ‘hope about Kalifjara and 
Citraküta vanished from the heart of the Gurjara’.'' This clearly 
means that. these two forts were somewhere near the boundary of 
the Gurjara empire, and were most probably included within it in 
the near past. Such an empire could be only that of the Pratiharas, 


13 EL, V, 193, and EL, IV, 283. - da Ibid. 
é 
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` % Y - È 
of Kanauj, inasmuch as the Guhilas of Cātsū had at no time in - 
‘their history any pretension to’ the possession of Kalinjara. In other 
^ Rastrakiita records too, the word Gurjara can be similarly shown to 
refer to the Pratihiras, and we might therefore reasonably conclude 
that at least these records, despite Dr. Ganguly's opinion to the con- 
trary, lend no countenance to the theory that it is the Guhilas and not 
the Pratiharas who are the Gurjaras of our carly inscriptions i 

(c) I give below the translation of the verses of the Rajataran- 
gimi, referred to by Dr. Ganguly : 

“The firmly rooted fortune of Alakhina, king of Gurjara, he 
(Sankaravarman) uprooted in.a batte in a moment, and made long- _ 
grief rise (in its place). “The ruler of Gurjara gave up to him 
humbly the Takka land; preserving (hereby) his own country, as if 
he had saved his own body (at the sacrifice of a fingen.” "He caused 
the sovereign power which the superior king Bhoja-had seized, to be 
given up to the scion of the Thakkiya family, who had become his 
servant in the office of the Chamberlain. (Stein, vol. I. Bk. V, 
VV. 149-151) l 
. Now do these verses indicate that this Gur aradhipa was a 
Guhila of Catsü? At least Fleet did’ not think so. To him ° 
Alakhana appeared: to have ruled: over ‘the. upper portion of the flat 
Doab between the Jhelum and the Chenab, south of Darvabhisara, 


and also a part of the Punjab. plain further cast," and there is 
no reason to . question his statement. The description of 
Sabkaravarman's march in the Rajatarangini, as welliás verse 151 
quoted above, show clearly. that this Gutjaradhipa's territory 
adjoined the TakkadeSay and was hence- hundreds of miles 
away from the Guhila kingdom of Catsü lakhana was, as stated 


by Kalhana, a subordinate of Bhoja, and has been called "Gurjara- 


15 I quote the translation from Dr. Ganguly’s History of-the Gurjara Country 
IHQ., vol. X, p. 617 


16 Rajataran gini, Stein’s English translation, vol. I, P- 99. 
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. dhipa, perhaps because he was cither a Pratihara, or quite probably 
- even a relative on the paternal side of his master who might have: 
for certain reasons, thought it fit to make him ruler of some portion ° 
of the Punjab territory forming the northern frontier of his empire. 

(d) Pampa's work is an important document, and surely 
. deserves careful consideration. The passage frora it that Dr. Ganguly 
relies on is as follows: — . 

When preparing for victory he (Narasimha) captured the 

champion elephants which marched in front, and penetrating and 
putting to Hight the army of the Gurjararaja secured the victory and 
eclipsed Vijaya (or Arjuna), this Narasimha. “Terrified at the army 
of this Naraga, which fell like a thunderbolt, Mahipala Hed in. cons- 
ternation, not stopping to cat, or sleep, or rest. " The passage 
obviously describes the defeat of one man only. In the first sentence 
the army of the Gurjararaja is said to have been put to flight, and in 
the second, this very rulet now barely mentioned by his personal 
name Mahipila, is described as flying without stopping to eat, or 
sleep, or rest. There is surely no indication. of any difference 
between the Gurjararija and Mahipala in this description. 
l (०) Dr. Ganguly has, in the body of his article, given the 
reports of all the Arab travellers (of whom Al Mastidi was only one) 
who either visited , or wrote oh, India. As they are, one and all. 
relevant to the issue in hand, we shall deal seriatim with them. 

i. Merchant Sulaiman ‘states that Balhara, Jurz, and Tafak 
‘border on a kingdom called Ruhmi which is at war with पट. 

Here the mention of Ruhmi or Rahma—most probably a corruption 
of Brahma, an old name of Bengal—as bordering on Jurz settles the 
whole question. It was the Pranhara empire, and not the Guhila king- 
dom of Catsii, that bordered on Bengal. So the Jurz of Sulaiman must 


obviously be the Pratihara empire, and not the Guhila kingdom. 


17. Rice, Vikramarjunavijaya, pp. 3.4. Quoted by Dr. Ganguly, JHQ., X, p 610 
18 Elliot, I, 5 
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Another point which Dr. Ganguly has not particularly noticed 
is that Sulaiman mentions. only five Indian kingdoms, viz., Balhara 
Jurz, Ruhmi, Kashbin, and Kirranj." If we following his lead, 
identify Jurz with the Guhila kingdom of Catsü, it means thát we 
are ready to believe that Sulaiman ignored altogether the empire of 
of the Pratihāras. But such a belief would, I think, be no less than. 
a slur on the acute powers of observation that this merchant is credit- 
cd with. That this widely travelled and well-informed person 
should not on the one hand take even cursory notice of an empire 
Whose army: totalled about three lacs, and numerous grants of which 
have been found scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
Hindustan, and mention prominently. on the other, 2 small kingdom 
Whose very existence is barely known from two inscriptions. found 
within the small area extending from Dhod in Mewar to Cātsū in 
Jaipur is something that goes beyond my conception, and probably 
of others too 

2. Abu Zaid identifies Jurz with Kanauj Writing about 
Indian society, he says that his observations are especially applicable 
to Kanauj, a large country forming the empire of Juz" Dr 
Ganguly's attempt to explain away his testimony on the ground that 
he-never visited India can be hardly regarded as convincing. - Abu- 
Zaid's account is quite sane and sober, and gives little ground for the; 
belief that he cithet invented things, or put down uncritically the 
travellers’ tales that he heard from people coming from India. The 
attempt to discredit his account on the ground that he derived his 
information from Al Masüdi, with whose account Abu Zaid's is. 
believed to be in conflict, is doubtless even less to the point, becaüse 
the borrowing is, curiously enough, not one-sided. ‘Masiidi met this 
Abu Zaid. writes Sir Henry Elliot, ‘at Basra in ३०३ H. (916 A.D.), 


and acknowledges to have derived information from him, some of 


iy Elliot, I, 3 f. 7 ` ` 20 Ibid., 10. 
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which he reproduced in the Meadows of Gold as a comparison of the 
following extracts will show. On the other hand Abu Zaid was 
indebted to Masüdi for some of his statements. "' So if borrowing 
‘be a defect, that authors should guard against, it is to be found equal- 
ly in both the writers, and should not, therefore, be miade the ground 
of condemning one and praising the other. Further, even if we ad- 
mit for sake of argument that Abu Zaid's account deserves rejection 
on going against’ Masüdi's testimony, we hope to show that Abu 
Zaid's identification of Jurz with ‘Kanauj or the Pratihara empire ` 
: deserves unquestioning acceptance inasmuch as Masüdi does not in 
- fact despite Dr Ganguly's assertion to the contrary, make any 'dis- 
tinction between the kingdom of Bauüra (Pratihara) and the kingdom 
of Jurz. 

3. Ibn Khurdadba mentions seven Indian: kingdoms, namely. 
Balhara, Tafain, Jaba. Juzr, Ana. Rahmi. and Kamran.” Of these 
Jaba is perhaps Java. Ana cannot be identified. The rest are iden- 
tical with the hve kingdoms of Sulaiman’s account. If Juiz be iden- 
ufied with the Guhila kingdom of ‘Citsii, the mighty Pratihara 
empire will be found absent from the list of the Indian kingdoms. 

4. As Al Masiidi is an authority that Dr. Ganguly specially 
relies on. we shall deal a bit in detail with his testimony. In 
Chapter VII of his work Afeadows of Gold he mentions the kirtg- 
doms of the Bautira, lord of Kanauj, Rai, king of of Kashmir, the king 
of Tafan, and the Balhara, ruler of Mankir.? If we compare this 
list with that of Sulaiman noticed above, we find two additions and 
two onussions. Al Masiidi adds Bauüra and kingdom of Kashmir, 
and omits Jurz and Rahmi. But as we are aware from other sources 
that these two kingdoms did not disappear during the period inter- 
vening between the travels of these writers, we are naturally tempted 


to look for them in the additions made by the later traveller. Rahmi. 


21 Elliot, I, 2-3. 22 lbid., p. 13 1. 23 Eliot, pp 19-21. 
LH.Q., MARCH, 1937 s 19 
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the kingdom of Bengal, is clearly not there. But may we not identi- 
, fy Sulaiman’s Jurz with Masüdi's kingdom of the Bauüra? Accord- 
ing to Sulaiman, Jurz borders ori Rahmi, Tafak, and the Balhara’s 
kingdom. It is at war with, the first and last’ of these and also the 


Arabs whose faith has no greater foe than the king of Jurz.™ 


It is 
surely a great empire, for its boundary touches Bengal in the east, the 
' Rastraküta kingdom in the south, Tafak in. the north, and the Arab 
. dominions in the west. History knows of only one empire which 
reached these dimensions in 851 A.D., and that is the empire of the 
" Pratiharas. ^ Masüdi's kingdom of the Bauiira is not smaller in ex- 
tent than Sulaiman's Jurz, and has the same friends and enemies: 
His Bauiira king ‘has large armies in garrisons on the north and on` 
the south, on the east and the west, for he is surrounded on all sides 


25 


by watlike kings’. The upper course of the Mihran lies in. his 


26 


territory, arid he is ‘an enemy of the Balhara’." “He has four armies, 
according to the four quarters of the world; cach of these numbering 
700,000 or goo,000. The army of the north wars against the prince 
of Multan, and with the Musalmans, his subjects, on the frontier. 
The army of the south fights against the Balhara, king of Mankir. 
The other two armies march to meet enemies -in every direction.” 
The similarity between the two. descriptions is patent. Both Jurz and . 
the Bauüra fight against the Arabs and the Balhara, both main- 
tain large armies, and both are surrounded. on all sides by warlike 
kings. Sulaiman's Jurz borders on Bengal in the east, and Tafan in” 
the west. Masiidi does not mention this fact about his Bauiira 
kingdom. -` But we know from various copper plates and inscriptions 
that this was actually he extent of. the Bauiira or the Pratihāra 
empire. So there is, after all, little ground for questioning the iden- 
tity of these two empires 

Al Masudi takes up again this topic of the kings of Sindh and 
Hind at the end of the 16th chapter of his work. Here he 


24 Elliot, I, p. 4. 25 lbid. p. 21. 26 Ibid., p. 21. 27 lbid., p. 23. 
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mentions the Balhara, Juzr, Tafan, Rahma, Kaman, and Firanj.” 
The list i$ obviously more complete than the last one. But it shows 
two significant omissions, viz., the Rai of Kashmir, and the Bauüra 
of Kanauj. The Rat has not been mentioned, probably he was con- 
sidered rather unimportant. In his other account too he is barely 
named. But we. see no reason for his omitting the migħty Bauüra 
king of Kanauj, when his neighbours the Balharā and the king of 
Tāfan have been mentioned once again, and an obvious attempt has 
been made to make the account exhaustive by including in it the 
kings of Kaman, and Firanj, unless we assume that he regarded Jurz 
and Bauüra as identical and presumed that his readers too were not 
ignorant of this fact. ` l | 

5. Al Idrisi’s book tells us that "the greatest king of India is 
Balhara. After him comes Makamkam, whose country is Sg. 
. Next the king of Safan or Taban, then the king of Jaba, then the 
king of Jurz, and then the king of Kamriin whose state touches 
China.” Here again the Pratihara empire has not been mentioned, 
simply because it is identical with Jurz, and this identity has perforce 
to be admitted, because there is no other way of explaining this seem- 
ing conspiracy of all the Arab travellers, excepting one at the most to 
ignore even the bare existence of the powerful Pratihara empire of 
Kanauj.: : 

‘6. -Al Biladuri's testimony has been already dealt with.” 

The above arguments probably show the weakness of Dr. 
Ganguly's theory. Unless the learned writer advances some new 
and better arguments in its favour, history will consign the Guhilas 
“of Catsü once more to the oblivion from which he has tried to redeem 
them. nts : d 


DasaraTHA!SARMA 


28 Elliot, 1, pp. 24-25. i - 29 Ibid., pp. 75:6. 


30 See above-our remarks on Dr Ganguly's reason (a) 
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A Coin of Murad Shah (?) 


In a Marathi letter dated 30-5 -1791 and published in the Satara 
Historical Research Society s volume called the Historical Papers of 
the Sindias of Gwalior, it is stated chus: — i: 

To the north-east of Delhi has risen a Hindu Raja who has 
an army of five or ten thousand men. ^ He has coined a rupee on 
one side of which is an image -df Mahadeva and on the other are 
some characters. He is subduing fort after torts. To the north- 
west has risen a Mussulman who has an army of five thousand men. 
He has also coined a rupee, weighing fourteen māsas, and bearing 
the figure of an elephant on one side. He ts also capturing forts. 
Mahadji Sindia on-learning this declared, “IE it ts. the will of God ° 
we all chiefs shall obey him, but i£ it is in. the hands of man it is 
_ not difficult for me to destroy him in a short time 

It must be admitted chat this mav be onc of the Marathi news- 
letters which. sometimes contain. bazar rumouts that are untrue but 
It 15 NOE impossible that there may be some grain of truth in the 
information given by the letter The Hindu king may be the 
Gurkha king of Nepal. For we know that Ranbahadurshah, the 
son of Pratapshah and grandson of Prithivinarayanshah tried to 
conquer the country round about Nepal in 1789-91 but could not 
succeed. Are coins of the kind spoken above found of this Nepal 
king? ह =e l l 
The Mussulman king referred to in the letter cannot be the 
Afghan king whose kingdom was to the north-west of Delhi. 
Because his rise was not sudden and Mahadji had already diplo- 
matic relations with him. | There was another Mussulman ruler 
beyond Afghanistan who we find rose to prominence suddenly at 
this time. He was Murad Shah of Bukhara and Transoxiana. As 
kindly suggested to me by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Murad Shah’s war 


with Timur Shah of Afghanistan is described in detail in the Persian 
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Tarikh-i-Husain Shahi. It is also referred to in half a dozen 
Marathi letters published in the volume mentioned above and in 
an English letter of 10th January, 1789 published in the first volume 
of the Poona Residency Records. The ‘Mussulman king, therefore, 
mentioned in the Marathi letter of 30.5.1791 was in all likelihood 
Murad Shah. — Are coins of his with the figure of-an elephant found? 


D. B. DISKALKAR 


Rajendra Cola I and Mahipila of Bengal 


The question whether the Cola army that went onan expedition 
to Northern India to fetch the water of the Ganges meet Mahipala 
of Bengal in battle or not has been thé subject of long discus- 
sion among scholars, and I had occasion to review the question . at 
some length in my Colas, vol. I. pp. 247-54 and 283-8; also in the 
Journal of Oriental Research, vol. VII, pp. 199-218. The attempt to 
identify Mahipala with the Gurjara Pratihára: ruler has not found . 

- any great support aad may now be taken to have been definitely given 
up. But the.controversy is still keen as to whether Mahipala is the Pala 
king or Mahipala is only a common noun meaning ‘king’ and has 
reference to a ruler of che'Orissa (Odda) country.' I have found, how- 
ever, no difficulty in accepting the suggestion made by Kielhorn 
several: years ago that the Pala ruler Mahipala I was meant by the 
name; the other rulers mentioned in relation to different parts of 
Bengal, viz., Dharmapala, Ranaíüra and Govindacandra, were per- 
‘haps the feudatories ot Mahipila, whose defeat is said to have led 
immediately to the occupation of Uttara-Ridha and. the banks of the 
Ganges, and thus marked the culmination of the whole enterprise. 
But the lines in which Mahipàla is mentioned have caused doubts, 


and we shall discuss them hére in some detail. 


JRAS.,. 1935, pp. 661-6 and 1936, pp. 82-89. i is 
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- I must state, however, at the outset that I am not convinced that 
any support can be found from the Sanskrit secti of the Tiruva- 
langadu plates for the view that these lines refer to an Orissa ruler 
and I need not repeat here the considerations which have been already . 
urged by me elsewhere (Colas, vol. l, p. 284). 

[ shall now reproduce the different. published. readings of the 
two lines following the mention of the capture of Vangala-desam, and 
then proceed to suggest the interpretation that scems to me the most 
probable : 

1. Tanjore Temple, SI., II, no. 20 
todu kalarcatguvodadal* mayipalanai 
venjamar viligattafijuvittaruli 

i. Tirumalat Rock. £T., IX. p. 232. 
todu kadarcangukodadan* mahipalanai 
venijamavalagattanyjuvittaruli 

iii, Kolar, EC., X. Kl. 109 (a): 
„du - kalar - caigottal mahipalanai 
vefijamar-vilagattaüjuvittaruli 
iv? Nelamangala, EC., IX. NI. 7 (2). 
| todu kadar-cangottal mayipalalai 
vefijamat-vilagattafijuvittaruio: 

v. Nelamangala EC., IX. NI. 37. 

todu' kalarcahgodottan mahipalanal...... 
vi. Channapatna, EC., IX. Cn 84 
todu kadar-cangamotta mahipalanai 


V efijama-vilaga-ttaftjuvi tt-ar uli 


2 Hultzsch read this as vottal, due to a crease mark on the stone above the two 
ta-s, and then gave the impossible translation that Mahipāla was deprived even of his 
‘slippers, bracelets and car-rings. No one will. be found to support this now. 

3 This is read as kottan by Hultzsch and then corrected into todu-kalar- 
conguvottal in conformity with his reading of the Tanjore record, the translation 
being tiow slightly altered: Mahipala, decked (as he was) with ear-rings, slippers and 
bracelets. , f f 
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In Nos. ivi I have only reproduced the readings given In 
Epigraphia Carnatica: there is no means of verifying these read- 
ings as no facsimiles of the records are given, and it may be noted 
that Rice generally translates these lines saying: “having been 
pleased to frighten on a hot battle-field Mayipila of (?) Sangottal 
who wore the warrior’s ankle-rings.” 

Accepting the form of the Tanjore inscription as likely to be the 
most correct of all these readings, I was inclined to sec a proper name 
in Sangu, and suggest that he was forced to flee from the battle- 
, field along with Mahipala. But looking more closely at the Tiru-. 
malai rock reading, I feel that another meaning is more likely, viz 
that Mahipala was frightened by the noise of the war-conches of the 
Cola forces and fled from the field as a result. The words of the 
Tirumalai record mean literally : 

Todu kadarcangukadu— by means of conches got from the 
_ deep ocean 
adal mahipalanai—the strong mahipala (in the accusative 
case) 
veñjama valagattu—on the field of hot battle 
anyuvittaruli—having been pleased to frighten. 

It ‘may be.noted that veiijamavaligam and venjamarvilagam do 
not differ in meaning; further if we correct the reading tta in all the 
Mysore inscriptions into tata 1 e. dada, we find that the meaning now 
suggested fits almost all the readings before us perfectly. Nore 
also that adal mahipalan becomes adan mahipalan by cuphonic com- 
bination, and that mayipāla is only a variant form of mabipala 
The only difficulty that remains is to explain the reading kalal for 
kadal; and this error perhaps arose from the fact that todukalal (where 
todu means wear) is an expression of frequent use in Tamil, and that 
a scribal error is casily possible in this context owing to the euphonic 
proximity of la and da. Note also lastly that the idea of a Sangamam 


or the river mouth seems to be suggested, if at all, only by one of 
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5 the readings no. vi, and that with the correction suggested by me this 
line really- divides into the words: todu kadal fahgam odu ada(l) 
mahipalanat. Neither the Odda country, nor the river. mouth seems 
to have any relevance to this context 
There is, however, onc reading (no. v) among those given above 
that calls for some further’ remark. © Here we have Sangodottan 
| Mabipalanai, and “this -docs ‘seem to lend support to the hypothesis, 
of an Odda ruler in general, or an Odda king of the name of Mahi- 
pala It may also be noted that No. 128 of 1900 from Tirukkoyiliit 
-also contains a, similar reading 
todu’ kadarcangodotta mahibalanat - 
venjamar vilagattatjuvittaruliyum 
Buc these readings again donot mention any fazgamam or river 
mouth. Even the suggestion of the Odda king (Mahipala) must, 1 
think, be set down to a scribal error. And this’ for two reasons. 
First that the Odda country has already been mentioned once in the. 
narrative of this expedition in, the words: . Kittarnijerisailai-otta- 
 visdijamium and there is no reason to expect a repetition of it. 
Secondly adal ‘or adan will rhyme with todun at the beginning of the 
. line; andthe scheme of the metre of this prasasti does require that 
each line fist have an internal rhyme—cf. kittarnim and otta in the 
line just quoted, or veñjamar and anjuvittn in-the line after the one 
under discussion, so that undoubtedly the correct reading of the two 
lines must be taken to be: है ह 
todukadarcangukodadal (n) mahipalanai 
vetijamat vilàgattaüijuvittaruli, l 
meaning: “Having, been pleased. to fieren the strong. Mahipata 
on the field of hot battle with the (noise of the) conch from the, 


deep sea 


K y 
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The Pramanavarttika of Dharmkirtti 


Prajhakaramati in his Pañjikā on the Bodhicaryavatara (p. 492) 
quotes the following verses :- ' 
‘yah paśyaty ātmānam tasyatraham iti Saévatasnchal/, 
sneliat sukhesu trsyati trsna dosims tiräskurute// 1 
gunadarsi paritrsan mameti tat sadhanany upadatte/, 
tenatmabhmiveso yavat-tavat tu samsarah// 2 
atmapi sati parasanyna svaparavibhagar parigrahadvesau/, 
anayoh sampratibaddhah sarve dosah prajayante// 3 
These are quoted also by Gunratna in his commentary on the | 
Saddarsanasamuccaya, Bib. Ind., p. 192. The last karika is also cited 
in the bhisamayalankaraloka, GOS., p. 67. l 
Prajñākaramati attributes the karikas:to Acaryapada (tad uktam 
acaryapadaib). And this Acarya is believed to be, Nagarjuna 
These kartkas are, however, found in Dharmakirtti's Pramanavarttika 
I; 217-219. which as edited by Rahula Sánkrtyayana will soon appear 
as an Apperidix to the JBORS., vol. XXII. 
fn this note I wish to point out-a few variants. For tasyatraba" 
an the first half of the karika 1, Pv reads tatras yaba? . For paritrsan 
in the first half of the karika, 2, which is defective both gramma- 
tically and metrically, Pv has paritrsyan; and in the second half for 
tu it reads sa 
The following linc occurs in the Bodbicaryavatarapanjika, p. 75: 
ayinam Ju) svadhigatamargadesakanam/ yad uktam tayab 
svadrstamargoktir iti 
So long this quotation remained untraced. But now it 1s intet- 
esting to note that this, too. is in the Pramanavarttika, 2. 145: 
tayah svadrsta-margoktir vaiphalyad vakti nanrtam 
dayalutvat parartham ca sarvarambh|abhi-|yogatah / / 
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A forgotten Conspiracy against the English in Bengal 


That in the closing years of the XVIIIth century there was a 
deep laid conspiracy Im Bengal against the East India Company 15 
not fully known to the students of modern Indian history. Even 


the published correspondence ‘and despatches of Sir John Shore and. 


Lord Wellesley do not contain sufficient details that may enable one 


to form an idea about this conspiracy 

Some interesting information is now available for the first time 
from a hitherto unpublished letter from Mr. N. B. Edmonstone to 
Lord Teignmouth, dated May 18, 1799. This letter has been re- 
cently acquired by the U. P. Historical Socicty. Tam grateful to 
the authorities of the Society for permission to use it. The letter is 
a lengthy document and deals with a number of subjects. The 
portion relating to Bengal is cited below. 

This letter is important for the following reasons : 

(1) The writer of the letter was an old and distinguished 
member of the Company's service, and was the Persian translator to 
the Government under Shore and Wellesley. He was a well-inform- 
ed and responsible officer, and his account therefore cannot be 
dismissed as a fanciful story; (2) he was personally aware of the 
violent intentions of the chief conspirator, Shams-ud-Daulah, and 
thus he could write from personal knowledge; (3) as Wellesley him- 
self had desired this letter to be shown to Dundas, it is clear that the 
letter had his approval; (4) in the printed. correspondence of Lord 
Teignmouth, the latter's reply to this letter is available (vide his cor- 
respondence, vol. II, p. 8), but this letter itself is not unfortunately 
included. , 

The facts of the conspiracy may be thus indicated : 

(1) The brain of the conspiracy was Shams-ud-Daulah, the 


ambitious brother-in-law of the Nawab of Murshidabad. 
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(2) The Nawab of Murshidabad was also a party to it, as he 
was eager to throw off the English yoke, and gain’ the effective 
Subahdari of Bengal, Bihar & Orissa. 

(3) Many of the zamindars of the province, particularly of 
Bihar were won over by the conspirators. 

(4) There was an attempt made by the Bengal conspirators to 

combine with Wazir Ali of Oudh, who too had been planning the 


over-throw of the Engilsh. 

(5) The conspirators reckoned on the support of Zaman Shah 
of Kabul, who was invited in the name of Islam to invade India and 
drive out the English, 

(6) The French had started an intrigue in Muscat against the 
English, and emissaries from Muscat were sent to Bengal at their 


Instance to stir up trouble with the help of local malcontents.* 


Letter from Mr. N. B. Edmonstone to Lord Teignmouth 


aR berets .In the month of December 1798 a secret Agent of his (Wazir 
Ali's) arrived at Calcutta whose ostensible commission appears to have been in the 
first instance to ascertain the opinion of the principal Europeans and Natives with 
respect to Vizier All's deposal, and to pave the way for an appeal to the 
Legislature of Great Britain against your Lordship’s measure. But from the tenor 
of this Agent's letters there is every reason to believe that’ his commission was 
more extensive. They exhibit a scene of dark intrigues; and the wild and desultory 
in language and import, were calculated to convey impression very injurious to 
the interest of the Company. However insufficient this Agent may appear from 
the style of his letters the tenor of his negotiations sufficiently demonstrates the 
sinister views of his Employer. 

Among the papers found at Madhoo Doss's garden was an original letter from 
Shumsoo Dowlah addressed to Zemaun Shah carnestly entreating him by the tencts 
of his religion to prosecute his expedition to Hindoostan with the view of ex- 
tirpating the English whom he reviles with great bitterness at the same time re- 


* The conspiracy, it may be added, ended in smoke for various reasons: (1) 
the partics had no resources of their own; (2) the leader was foolish and incompetent; 
(3) the combination with Wazir Ali could not materialise; (4) the expected invasion 
of Zaman Shah did not occur; (5) the inglorious end of Wazir Ali's rising dis- 
couraged the conspirators in Bengal and (6), Shams-ud-Daulah who had been banish- 
ed to Dacca chose in despair to disclose his plans. 
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presenting the conquest of their territories as a task of little difficulty and referring 
him for the means of its accomplishment to’ the verbal communications of his 
Agent, the bearer of the- letter. The discovery of this letter was deemed a sufficient 
ground for apprehending Shumsoo Dowlah, and care being taken to seize his papers 
proofs of further conspiracies were found against him. By some of those documents 
“it appears that he had employed Agents to excite a general insurrection within the 
provinces, and particularly in Bihar when a favourable scason should offer for realis- 
ing the project he had formed of obtaining for, himself or the Nabob Naussir ool 
Moolk the effective Soobadarry of the three provinces. In the province of Bihar he 
appears to have been very successful; a great many zemindars having pledged 
themselves to support his views to the utmost of their power. Among them your 
Lordship will be surprised to find the name of Mitter Jeet Singh. In consequence of 
the information afforded by these documents, Shumsoo Dowlah's Agents were like- 
Wisc seized with their papers, which not only confirmed foregoing information but 
(what indeed was already but too apparent) that Shumsoo Dowlah was only the 
ostensible head of the conspiracy, and that Naussir ool Moolk was the person whom, 
it was intended should be placed on the Musnud. It. further appears from. these 
papers that Shumsoo Dowlah’s embassy to Zemaun Shah took place in the first 
part of the year 1797; and that the intrigue with the zamindars was set on foot 
prior to November, 1796. There is however the best ground to believe that -both 
the plans were projected about the same time and that the period of their origin 
was when your Lordship issued orders for his removal from Murshedabad to Dacca. 
This is the more probable, as the’ violent opposition of interests created at Mufsheda- 
bad by the misconduct and contumacy of ‘the Nabob, which obliged the Govern- 
ment to suppress the aspiring views of the latter by supporting the influence of the 
Munny Begum and by banishing Shumsoo Dowlah may naturally be supposed to 
have excited in the minds of the Nabob and Shumsoo Dowlah a spirit of enmity 
and revenge against the British Government. 


It is certain that Shumsoo Dowlah's Agent did not prosecute his journey towards 
Caubul farther than Lucknow. The cause is unknown, but probably originated 
in the change of affairs which took place on the death of the late Vizier and 
in the detention of Zemaun Shah that season within his own dominions by domestic 
troubles. 


From the circumstance of Shumsoo Dowlah’s letter to Zemaun Shah and other 
papers to his Agent being: found among those of Vizier Alli, it is reasonable to 
conjecture that Vizier Alli and Shumsoo Dowlah acted in concert, but of this no 
direct proof has been obtained. Certain, however, it is that the expected maturity 


of their respective schemes depended upon the successful progress of Zemaun Shah 
in his invasion of Hindoostan. 


The papers of Shumsoo Dowlah lay open yet another intrigue in which he 
appears to have engaged with the Government of Muscat. The papers upon this 
subject consist of letters addressed to Naussir ool Moolk and: Shumsöo Dowlah by 
Shaikh Khulfaun, the Viccroy of Muscat, his son and others. Of these letters all- 
of which appear to have been written at.thc same time, one or two are dated in 
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October 1796. Their contents evidently shew that some negotiation was on foot- 
detrimental to the interests of the British Nation: but they afford no insight into 
the nature of it -Whatever it was, it appears (though it cannot be affirmed) to 
_ have originated with the people of Muscat. The expressions in these letters arc 
cautious and obscure and all particulars are referred to the verbal communications of 
the person deputed to Bengal to conduct the negotiations. The visit to Calcutta 
of Shaikh Syf, a relation cither of the Imaum's or Khulfaun's, which your Lord- 
ship will*remember to have taken place (I believe) in the carly part of 1796, is 
mentioned in all the letters and the object of it is stated to have been ostensibly 
for the purpose of secing your Lordship and the principal persons at Calcutta, but 
really ' to communicate, if circumstances favoured, with Shumsoo Dowlah and 
Naussir ool Moolk. These letters allude to Shaikh Syf's visit as having taken place 
in the preceding voyage. The most probable conjecture is that this negotiation was 
originally set on foot by the French. Your. Lordship will perhaps recollect that 
prior to the visit of Shaikh Syf, information was secured at Calcutta of the arrival 
of French deputies at Muscat; and that on my going to visit him your Lorship 
directed me in consequénce, to caution him against the insidious views and dangerous 
principles of the French Nation. This circumstance tends to corroborate the above 
conjecture. 


As Shumsoo Dowlah has offered to make an ample disclosure of the intrigues 
in which he has been engaged, and as there are hopes of apprchending the Muscat 
Agent, it is probable that the mystery will be unravelled. 

Happily no other disturbances than what occured at Benares have taken place 
in consequence of these extensive and alarming conspiracics, and none are apprc- 
hended. The utmost vigilance has been exerted. by Government to guard against 
their effects and most of the principal conspirators have been seized.” 


NANDALAL CHATTERJI 


Origins of the Varmans and the Senas—a Rejoinder 


I am thankful to Dr. D. C. Ganguli for. the criticism" of my 
views" on the origin of the Varman and Sena dynasties but he has 
offered some views and arguments in favour of them that do not 
appear to me very much convincing. Dr. Ganguli has not done 
full justice to me when he refers to my suggestion for the identifica- 
tion of Jatavarman with Jata of the Rewa inscription of Malayasunha. 
I realised the difference between Jäta and Jita. Dr. Ganguli does not 
refer to the main reason I offered for connecting Jatavarman with 
Kalacurt Karna’s invasion. I wrote as follows—‘‘It is to be particularly 
noted that in the 8th verse where the military and political activities 
of Jatavarman are described, great stress has been first laid on his mar- 
riage with Virasri, daughter of Karna and it seems that this marriage 
had got sonicthing to do with his military conquests Again, although 
no connected meaning can be made of the recently discovered Vajra- 
yogini plate Samalavarman because of its damaged conditions, from 
the way in which the words Kalacuri and Matrvarisya occur, it can be 
surmised that this marriage of Jatavarman was a great factor in deter- 
mining the political fortunes of the Varman family." . In view of 
this, I suggested that Jata and Jata were identical. Of course nothing 
can be said definitely on the point until and unless the reading of the 

name Jata in the Rewa inscription is verified from the original 

I am afraid that Dr Ganguli has a very hard case to maintai: 
when he contends that Vajravarman and not Jatavarman was the 
founder of the Varman dynasty in East Bengal. Dr. Ganguli has 
now changed his previous view on the origin of the Varmans* and 
is of opinion that Siml apura is identical with Sihapura in Radha 
mentioned in the AdahavamSa. Granting that for argument’s sake 


It does not mean that Vajravarman ruled in East Bengal Sihapura 


1 IHQ., XII, p. 605. 2 lbid., p. 469. 
3 Ibid. 1929, p- 225. 
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was in Radha (i.e. in Western Bengal) and how can then he be re- 
garded as the founder of the Varman dynasty of East Bengal? Of 
Vajravarman it is stated in the Beliva plate that "once there was a 
person named Vajravarman who was the welfare (itself) of the 
victorious expedition of the Yidava armies, who was the god of 
Death to his enemies, the moon as it were to his friends, a poet among 
scholars." There is nothing to prove Vajravarman's connectign 
with East Bengal and a scholar of Dr. Ganguli's standing knows very 
well that these vague praises in a dynastic prasasti do not mean much 
Rather it seems that it was his Son Jatavarman from whom the political 
importance of the family began. It is stated in the 8th verse of the 
same record, “He spread his paramount sovereignty, by eclipsing 
(even) the glory of Prithu, son of Vena, marrying Virasri (daughter) 
of Karna by extending his domination over the Angas, by humiliat- 
ing the dignity of Kamariipa, by bringing disgrace over the strength 
of the arms of Divya, by damaging the fortune of Govardhana 
There are some very strong points which go against the bold assertion 
of Dr. Ganguli that Simhapura was not only situated in the kingdom 
of the Varmans of East Bengal, but it might have been the capital of 
the dynasty. The territories of some of the samantas who helped 
Ramapala in his war for the recovery of Varendra are to be located in 
Radha‘ and it does not seem very reasonable to hold that in Radha 
- Was situated the capital of the Varmans who were after all rulers of 
East Bengal. In the three inscriptions of this dynasty, discovercd 
hitherto (namely, the Beliva plate, the broken Vajrayogini plate and 
the Bejanisra plate’) the jayáskandbavára was situated at Vikramapura 
which in all reasonableness seems to be the capital of the Varmans 

It is difficult to follow Dr Ganguli when he cites the example of 


the origin of the Senas in connection with the discussion of that of 


4 Dr. H. C. Ray, Dynastic History, I PP. 340-344 
5 Vangera Jatiya Itibasa, Il p. 215 
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: the Varmans. How can that throw light on this when that itself 
is yet debatable? He brings in the grammatical subrclties of the 
use of lit, lang and lung. He confesses that lit signifying remote 
past implies that the Varmans, who occupied Simhapura, were the. 
predecessors of Vajravarman but observes that’ the poct Purusottama 
has taken freedom in using lang, lang and lit without maintaining 
any difference between them in the Belava inscription. In the dis- 
cussion of the subject it is the location of Simhapura that is of utmost 


value and most relevant. There were three Simhapuras—one in 





the Panjab, one in Kalinga and another in Radha. The suggestion 
of Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and Dr. D. C. Sarkar that the Yadava 
Varmans from Simhapura in the Panjab founded the city of that 
name in Kalinga is a welcome one. In locating the Simhapura of the 
Belava inscription the a priori consideration should be given to that in 
which a line of kings, whose names end in Varman, ruled. Nothing. 
is known of Sihapura in Radha excepting an incidental reference in 
the AMabavamsa. Therefore Dr. Ganguli’s opinion that “it should 
no longer be held that the Varman dynasty came to Bengal either 
from the Punjab or from Kalinga or from any other place outside ` 
Bengal stands unconvincing. Most probably the Varmans came in 
the wake of a foreign invasion and made much of the political uncer- 
tainties of Bengal in the eleventh century. Dr. Ganguli intends 
to connect the origin of Varman with thé invasion of Rajendra 
Cola which he himself has given up. But we do not find anything 
new in Dr. Gangulís arguments to change our view that the 
Varmans might have come in the wake of Kalacuri Karna's invasions, 
whether Jata or Jata be identical or not. ; 

As regards the origin of the Senas, Dr. Ganguli holds that. the 
Karnátic Senas were settled in Radha long before Samantasena. The. 
obvious difficulty then arises: how could Sámantasena slaughter the - 
wicked despoilers -of the Lakémi of Karnata. This he tries 
to solve by offering a suggestion that Rajendra Cola I defeated 
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Jayasimha of Karnata and Samantasena repulsed an attack of 
Rajendra Cola in Radha. But there is nothing to show that 
the Cola army suffered’ a defeat in Radha and victory seems to be 
always on their side. The evidence of the Candakausika does not 
help. as the identification of Mahipala is far from being settled." 
Therefore it does not seem that there is much force in his arguments 
or much truth in his suggestion. The credit of citing the 3rd verse 
of the Naihati plate, where it has been mentioncd that there were 
born princes in Radha before Samantasena, does not certainly belong 
to Dr. Ganguli but in all fairness should be given to Rai Bahadur 
R. P. Chanda’ who realised the conflicting nature of the evidence on 
the subject. Samantasena’s connection with Karnata has been very 
ably dealt with by late Mr. G. P. Sarkar’ and it seems that he 
settled in his old age on the bank of the Ganges, most probably by 
coming in the train of an invading army. I do not think that much 
importance would be attached to the statement in all its details in the 
3rd verse of the Naihati plate of Vallalasena. It is admitted by all, 
before Vallalasena the Senas were at least settled in Bengal for three 
generations. The court panegyrist could then easily compose a verse 
by proclaiming chat many princes of the family of his patron had 
adorned Radha. Much should not be made of this statement. If 
it is to be conceded that Samantasena was the first settler, the origin 
of the Karnatic Senas is naturally to be connected with the invasion 
of a Karnata country. Chronology does not stand in the way ot 
making Sámantasena and Calukya Vikramaditya VI contemporaries. 
There are evidences to show that this. Calukya prince invaded Gauda 
and Kamarüpa and is to be noted that Simantasena settled in Bengal 
in his old age. | ~ 
PraMove Lar PAUL 


6 Indian Culture, II, 797. NUR E 7 :Gaudarajsmali, pP. 46-7. 

8 Journal of the Department of Letters, XVI, Early History of Bengal (on 
the Senas). For full references see IHQ., XII, pp. 469 ff. and pp. 605 ff. 
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The Gaudas and Gauda 


The divistons of the Brahmanas from broad geographical point 
of view into Pafica-Gauda and Pafica-Dravida are well-known. The 
five Gaudas are the (1) Sarasvatas, (2) Kanya-kubjas, (3) Gaudas, 
(4) Utkalas, (5) Maithilas. It is evident that they detive their names 
from the countries in which they settled and about the location of 
four, excepting the Gaudas, there is no doubt whatsoever. There were 
more than one Gauda. Firstly, Gaudadesa meant north-western Bengal 
in ancient and medieval times. It was by far the most famous of all 
the countrics of that name. Secondly, it is known from the 
Ramayana and the Vayupurana! that there was a Gauda in Uttara- 
kogala. It has been contended by Dr. R. G. Basak? that from the 
passage “nirmita yena Sravasti Gaudadesa doijottama or Maba- 
purr’ in the Matsya, Kurma and Linga-Puranas, this Sravasti is to be 
located in Bengal. If we accept that there was a Gauda in Uttara- 
kogala, which has been identified with the Gonda district and the 
neighbouring tracts, this Mahápuri Sravasti may be identified with 
the famous city of Sravasti of the Buddhist literature or present 
Sahet-Mahet. In the Sahyadri section of the Skandapurana, in 
which the divisions of the Brahmanas into Pafica-Gaudas and: Pafica 
Dravidas have been mentioned, Gaudas figure after Sarasvatás and 
Kanya-kubjas and before Utkalas and Maithilas. Tt seems that they 
have described in the geographical order from. the west to the cast 
and if by the Gaudas the Brahmanas of Bengal would have been 
meant, Gaudas would have figured after the Maithilas. It is to be 
noticed that in the Brbat Samhita of Varahamihira the territory of 
Gauda is’ placed along with Matsya, Paficala, etc. in the middle 
section of India.” Thirdly, there was a Gauda between Khandesa 

1 EL, XIIL, p. 200; the passages discussed by Dr. R. G. Basak in connection 


with the location of Srávasti of the Silimpur stone inscription. 


2 lbid. 3 XIV, 3. 
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and Orissa and Cunningham identified it with the districts of 
Bengal, Chindwara, Seoni and Mandla.' The five Drividas are 
the (1) Mabarastras, (2) Tailangas, (3) Dravidas or of the country of 
the Tamila language, (4) Karnatakas, (5) Gurjaras. It is difficult to 
say ‘when the Brahmanas came to be known by these names. Yuan 
Chwang speaks of Harsavardhana as the hin g of five Indies. It can 
be precisely stated by what the pilgrim meant by this bent from 
the extent of Harsa’s empire it does not seem improbable that it 
extended over five Gaudas. It is stated in the Kajatarangini that 
the Kasmira king Jayápida made his father-in-law Jayanta, king of 
Pundravardhana,. the emperor of Pafca-Gaudas. The romantic 
clement in the story of Jayapida’s visit to Pundravardhana has led 
many scholars to doubt the veracity of the whole episode and no 
king of Pundravardhana, ruling in the 8th century over such a vast 
kingdom, is known. In one southern Indian inscription the epithet 
Panca-Dravidesvara has been applied to Rajendra Cola. 

The Gauda Brabmanas ate scattered over different parts of India. 
Writing in 1887 Wilson speaks of 17 classes of them. A careful 
search will reveal still great.many and other varicties. Among the 
Kayasthas there is a section called Gauda-Kayastha living near 
modern Delhi. Again among the Rajputs there is one section called 
Gauda-Rajputs. There is a separate caste called Gaudatagas who 
claim their origin from Ganda Brabmanas." The distribution of 


Gauda Brabmanas over almost all parts of India and the existence of 


4 Cunningham, HSL, IX, p- 150; sce also discussion of the subject in N. N. 
Vasu's VaAger Jatiya Itibasa, vol. I, in the ch. on Pafica-Gauda. Dr. Roy Chowdhury 
is of opinion that Gauda in the Matsya, Kurma, Linga MS. may be inserted as 
F Sanskritised form of Gauda. He cites the example of the Central Provinces where 
the name Gond is very often Sanskritised into Gauda (Political History of Ancient 
India, p. 439). But Cunningham concluded just the opposite of it. 

5 South-Indian Inscriptions, vol. I, p- 113. 

6 Wilson, Indian Castes, vol. II, pp. 64-66. 


See Visvakosa s.v. Ganda-Rajputs, Gaitda-Kayasthas, and Gaudatagas. 
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Gauda-Rajputs, Gauda-Kayasthas and Gaudatagas cannot be very 
easily explained. By way of analogy an explanation can be sug- 
gested. ‘The issues raised by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in his illu- 
minating paper on the Nagara Brabmanas and Kayasthas of Bengal 
are various and many but his conclusion that there was a tribe 
called Nagara in ancient India which in course of time spread over 
different parts of India is perhaps to be accepted. The same also 
seems -to be the case with Gaudas. The Gauda tribe seems to have 
‘migrated to different parts and entered, into the Rajput and Kayastha 
societies. It should be noted that 4 garwala Vaniks utilisé the serviccs 
of the Gauda section of. the Brahmanas and it may be that this mei 
cantile community might have some remote connection with Gaudas 
It is not known where was the earliest home of the Gaudas 
The Sarasvatas call themselves Adi Gaudas and it may be that cheir 
first settlement was in the region watered. by the river Sarasyati." 
Again he Gauda in Uttarakogala might have been also the original 
band, because it seems that it has preserved the name of the tribe. 
There are epigraphic evidences to show that even in the historical 
period the Brahmanas from Uttarakosala migrated to different pro- 
vinces. About six charters have been discovered in which the 
Brahmana donees have been described as emigrating from Sravasti 
mandala, bbukti or visaya which is in all reasonableness, should be 
located in Uttarakosala. There arc about six grants to Brahmanas . 
who emigrated from Tarkkiri' or Takari and in two of them 10 15 
definitely mentioned that this locality was in Madhyadesa. In one 
8 1A., 1932, pp. 41, 6r. 
9 For Adi Gandas see Wilson; op. cit , 
10 The Srivastimandala of Mahasivagupta Yayati’s Patna plates of the Katak | 
plates of Mahasivagupta II, of Sonpur plate of Someévaradeva; the Sravastibhükti 
of the Madhuvan plate of Harsavatdhana; Srávastimandala the, Dighva Dubali 
inscription of the time of Mahendrapala and the Sravastivisaya of the Lucknow. 
Museum | plate of Kirtipala For references to Sravasti in other inscriptions, se 
Sabitya Parisat Patrika, 1334, B.S., p. 25 : 
11 l4. 1919, p. 40. 2 
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of the Baudh plates of Ranabhafjadeva of the year 55 it has been 
specifically mentioned that Tarkari was in $ravastidea." In the 
Kulapanjikas of Bengal ghatakas unanimously record that the ances- 
tors of the Radbiyas and Varendras emigrated from Kolāñca or 
Kanouj, There are about seven grants, in which Brahmanas, 
emigrated from Krodāñja, were granted lands in different provinces. 
Krodanja 1s casily identifiable with the Kolafica of the Kulapanjikas. 
It is quite likely that the locality of Krodanja was somewhere neat 
Kanouj which was included in Uttarakosala. Therefore the claim 
of the Gauda in UttarakoSala as the original home of Gauda tribe 
cannot be brushed aside. . 

But. of all the settlenients of this tribe Gauda in the east was 
undoubtedly the-most famous and important. The view that 
Gauda was’ the name of northern Bengal and did not include 

western Bengal is untenable. The Haraha inscription of Maukhari 
Ifanavarman speaks of the Gaudas as Samudrasrayan."' In the 
Prabodbacandrodaya nataka it is said that Radha was in Gauda." 
It is stated in an inscription ‘from the Madras Presidency. that 
Daksina-Radha was included in GaudadeSa.’* It was certainly an 
ancient country: Panini associated it with the east.’ 

It rose in. great importance under, Dharmapala and Devapala 
and it is not unlikely that the Paftca-Gandesvara is “reminiscent to 
the Gauda empire under them because it cannot be equated with 
ancient realm of Gauda kingdom in the carly centuries of Christian 


cra, " With the great importance of the Gauda kingdom in 
medieval India the title of Gandescara had some imperial glamour 


around it and it was difhcult for the kings of Bengal to part 


12 IHQ., vol X, P- 477- 13 Indian Culture, vol. I, P. 350. 
14 EL, vol. XIV, pp. 117 Æ | r5 JASB., 1915, pp. 261 ff. 

16 Rangachariar, Inscriptions of the Madras. Presidency, vol. T, p. 353- 
.17 Vol. VI, H, 99. 

18 Dr. Roy Chowdhury, op. cit. | 
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with it when they had no authority over Gauda. KeSavasena and 
Visvariipasena; sons of Laksmanasena, ruled over eastern Bengal after 
the conquest of north-western Bengal by the Muslims but they 
retained the title of Gaudeívara." Govindapala, who ruled in 
eastern Magadha in about 1175 A.D.,” is generally taken to be of 
the main Pala dynasty of Bengal. It is doubtful whether 
he had any authority over northern and western Bengal but the title 
Gaudesvara was applied to him. Madhusena of the Paficaráksa 
manuscript seems to have belonged to the Sena dynasty of Pithi 
and is called Gaudesvara.”' This proud title was assumed by the 
kings of Cuttack in the 16th century." 

It is perhaps in view of the great importance and celebrity of 
the Gauda Rajputs and Gaudatagas point to Bengal as their original 

23 


home.” Like the story connected with the reported immigration 


of five Brahmanas at the instance of AdiSiira, one tradition is current 
among the Gauda Brahmanas and Gandatagas that the services of 
their ancestors were in. great demand by the epic king Janamejaya at. 
the time of his Sarpa-yajfia (snake sacrifice): “It is a matter of doubt 
how much Bengal itself was Brahminised at the time of 
Janamejaya” and much weight cannot be attached to this story. 
Though there are about twelve land grants to Bráhmanas immi- 
grated from north-western Bengal in the period between 800 and 1 300 


A.D.” there are not sufficient reasons to hold that all the Gauda 


^g Edilpur plate, Sahitya Parisat plate and Madanapura plate. 

20 Indian Cutlure, vol. Il, p. 581. 

21 ]ASB., 1933, pP. 23. 

22 l4. vol XLII, P. 49. 

23 French says that there is strong and continuous tradition among the Punjab 
Hill tribes that the: ruling families in certain states are descended from the Rajas 
of Gauda in Bengal. These are Sukhet, Keonthal, Kastwar and Mandi. Sec Art of 
the Pala Empire, p. 19; Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, vols. TIT, IV, VI. 

24 For Aryan immigration in Bengal, scc Dr. Majumdar, Early History of 
Bengal, pp. 1-5; Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, vol. XII, pp. rir ff. 

25 See my forthcoming monograph on Brabmana immigration in’ Bengal and 
other connected problems of the social history of Bengal. 
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Brabmanas in other provinces and Gandatagas migrated from Bengal : 
as far as Aryan immigration is concerned, gencrally the movement was 
from the west to the cast rather than from the cast to west. 

It may then be concluded that the Gaudas were an important 
tribe in ancient times. They settled in different parts of the country 
and'on account of their settlements many places were named after 
them. In the Brabmana, Rajput Kayastha and Gandataga socic- 
tics many men of this tribe had entered and formed separate sections 
in these castes. . Cf all the settlements of this tribe, Gauda in Bengal 
outshone all in view of its great importance under the Palas and many 


- Gaudas try to establish some connéction with this famous country. 


td 


PRAMODE 1.01. Paut, 


. New "Verses of Panini 


The unique importance of the’ Sanskrit anthologies is well 
known specially. for preserving the names of a number of Sanskrit 
pocts, which otherwise would have been lost to the posterity. It 
ds to these anthologies that we owe the name-of the poct Panini 
and the Paninian epic, known as the Jam bavati- vijaya or Patala-vijaya. 

Scholars hold divergent views. as regards the identity of. the 
poct Panini. They cannot persuade themselves to believe that such 
fine verses, containing as they do a wealth of ornamental niceties 
and, poetic. excellences which-we have come to associate with the 
epic pocms of the fully developed period of the classical Sanskrit 
poetry, could have been composed by the grammarian Panini whose 
“age is variously estimated to range from the 7th century B.C. to the 
4th century B.C. The present writer cannot take upon himself to 
subscribe to^ their views, and believes D the identity of the poet 


Panini with che-erammarian Panini 
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It has been mentioned above that the majority of the verses of 
Panini are to be found in the extant anthologies in Sanskrit. Buc 
some of them are also known from other. sources as well. While 
Rajasekhara names the epic poem of Panini! and Ksemendra speaks 
very highly of his Upajati verses,” Namisadhu in his conimentary 
on Rudrata's Kavyalamkara® and Raimukuta in liis gloss on A mara- 
Rosa’ actually quote a few of his verses along with their comments: 
upon the grammatical and lexicographical peculiarities of some of the 
. words used - therein. Vardhamina io Gagaratnamabodadbi gives 
one half of an Upajati,” while Purugottama in Dhasa-vrtti quotes In 
one place a complete anustubh" and in another only a quarter of 
another anustubh’ by way of illustrations. A new source for these 
verses is the Durghatavrtti of Saranadeva. — 

Saranadeva undoubtedly occupies an important place in the 
history of the Paninian system of Sanskrit grammar. As disclosed 
:by the mañgala-śloka* of the book which mentions the’ obeisance 


paid to sarvajña, thé writer appears to be a follower of Buddha. Hè 


1 ` सस्ति पाणिनये तस्मे यस्य रुद्रप्रसादतः । 
आदौ व्याकरणं काव्यमनु जाम्ववतीजयम्‌ ॥ 
E  5सूक्तिमुक्कावली हारावली.। 
3 स्प्ृहणीयत्वचरितं पारिनेरुपजातिभिः । ey l 
चमत्कारेक्साराभिरुद्रानस्येव जातिभिः ॥ ; 
—सुत्रत्ततिलकर 
3 Kavyslamkara, (N. S. cdn.), 9. 12. : 
तथाहि पाणिनेः पातालविजये महाकाव्ये--सन्ध्यावध्‌' ver करेण ger गरह्मेति edo 
ल्पवादेश: । तथा तस्यैव कयेः MASTE sera 'पश्यति” इति लुप्तन्तीनकारं पदम्‌ । 
4 Amarakosa, Kanda I, 1, 31; I, 10, 6 and Kanda II, 6, gt. 


5 बाहद्रथं येन वितरत्तचकञुर्विहस्य सावज्ञमिदं बभाषे | 
हरिणा सह सख्यं ते बोभूत्विति यदववीः । 

` न जाघटीति gat तत्‌ सिंहद्विरदयोरिव ॥ ` 
7. करीन्द्रदर्पच्छिदुरं BIRT | 


8 नत्वा शरणदेवेन सर्वज्ञ' ज्ञानहेतवे | 
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belonged to the coutt of that last Hindu king of Bengal, the cele- 
brated Laksmanasena. The writer Sarana mentioned in the famous 
verse” enumerating the protéges of the king is identical with Sarana 
mentioned by the poet Jayadeva' in the beginning of his Gita- 
govinda." There he is extolled as an expert in melting (druti) or 
easily explaining the formation of such words as appear difficult to 
be reconciled with the known sütras of Panini. This description 
happily tallies with what we know of the writer from the pages of 
his Durgbatavrtti. He flourished about the latter half of the 12th 
century and wrote the work in Saka era 1095 (1173 A.D.):" 
Durghatavrtti, the only work of the writer known to us, purports 
to be a commentary upon the Astadbyayi of Panini; but it is a 
unique work of its class. It is not a regular commentary upon cach 
and evety sütra but is, as the very name suggests, an exposition re- 
conciling those words and Panini’s sütras which seem difficult to 
reconcile with one another. That the writer has been eminently 
successful in his difficult task of the reconciliation between Laksyas 
and Laksanas is proved by Bhattoji Diksita’s reference to the views 
-of Saranadeva in his Manorama'? and Sabda-kaustnbha. 

l The occasion" which “necessitates the quotation o£. Panint’s 
verses to prove the correctness of a word comes up when he ts-com- 
menting upon the sūtra : साय॑चिरंप्राह QÀ SAA sr ली qz च 


IV. 3.23. : The writer questions the correctness of the word पुरातन 


9 गोवर्धनश्च शरणो जयदेव उमापतिः 

7 कविराजश्र रल्लानि समिती लच्मणस्य च ॥ 
MP. a शरणः शाष्यो दुरूहद्र d: । 

L ` शाकमहीपतिवत्सरमाने एकनभोनवपञ्चविताने । 


दुघ टत्रत्तिरकारि मुदे वः कण्ठविभूषणह।रलतेव ॥ ` 
12 The references in. Manorama under the names of दघट दुघ उत्रृत्ति कृत्‌ 
कश्चित्‌ दुघ खत्तिकार: pertain to one identical author and he is none other but शरण 


देव himself 
13 Durghatavrtti, pp- 81-82. 
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as used in the linc gaa: पुरातनमुनेमुनिताम्‌ ` because the suffixes 27, and 
am cannot be rightly added after the word पुरा । ‘The grammarian 
has himself used the word goq Yin one of his sūtras guam 
ब्राह्मणकल्पेषु (IV. 3. 105) and this निपातन leads us to infer thar the 
above suffixes have.no free scope so far as the word पुरा 1s concerned. 
Then follows a learned discussion about the nature and scope of 
निपातन which is, on the authority of the great Bhasyakara, shown 
‘to be even marqa (not contradicting): अवाधकान्यपि निपातनानि भवन्ति i 
Thus the grammatical accuracy of the word पुरातन has been authori- 
tatively held up and proved. With a view to make the case of the 
word" doubly assured, the writer demonstrates the currency of 
the word in the Sanskrit poetical compositions. He illustrates 
the use of the word at the hands of no other poet but Panini himself, 
apparently suggesting thereby the identity of the poet with the 
grammarian and quotes three verses from Jam bavati-vijaya which 
contain the word पुरातन । 
The verses are given below: 
(4). अस्ति प्रतीच्यां दिशि सागरस्य 
वलामिगूडे ZARARA । 
पुरातनी विश्व,तपुप्यशब्दा 
i महापुरी द्वारवतं च नाम्ना ॥ 
(0) ww मात्रानुवितं nac: 
quad माजलतं AZIJATA, । 


is 


ददर्श सेंनु' महतों जरन्तया 
विशार्णसीमन्त इवोदयश्रिया ॥ 
(c) ख्या महाजितं यञ्च यच्च Ar पुरा तनम्‌ । 

चिराय चेतसि पुरस्तरुगांकृतमद्र से ॥ 
The verses are not known to. us from any other source, since 
l they have not been quoted in any one of the extant anthologies of 
Sanskrit. Saranadeva gives further: information. about the cantos 
of the work- from which they have been quoted The first verse 


has been (quoted from the second canto: the second from the fourth 
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and the last from the eighteenth canto of the book known ds 
Jim bavati-vijaya. This information ts of great importance, since all 
other sources are silent as regards. the extent of the poem. - Sarana- 
devas reference makes us infer that the poem of Panini extended 
at least npto the eighteenth canto and considering the antiquity ot 
the book. this inference possesses its own Importance l l 

This poem of Panini is of great importance for the history of 
the Sanskrit epics, which can be easily gauged by the fact that it 
is the carhese known specimen of an ‘epic of art belonging to the 
classical period of the Sanskrit literature, It is called Patala-vijaya 
or fambavati-vijaya and deals with an important episode in the life 
of Krsnacandra, which consists in winning Jambavati, the daughter 
of that celebrated bear-king Jambavàn as his bride. The details of 
the story are mentioned in the Paranas that deal with the life of 
Krsna. Our poet selected this interesting episode and described it 
with all the poetic embellishments and fine thoughts. The 
characteristics which distinguish the later classical epics are already 
conspicuous in this poem. Hence in the present state of our 
knowledge it is but natural to suppose that. Panini the grammarian 
is the first epic writer, as the Jambavati-vijaya is the first epic poem 
of the classical Sanskrit. Dr. Aufrecht, who believes in the identity 
of the poct and the grammarian, rightly says’ | that in these verses 
we may "listen to what the sage, bent double over grammar and who 


has forcsworn all worldly joys, has to say and to sing.” 


KRISHNADEVA UPADHYAYA 


14 Swbbasitaval?, Intreduction, p. 55. 
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In 90. vol. xn, no. 4 (December, 1936). Mr. D. R. Mankad 
has published an unnamed poem in 20 verses,’ to which he has given 
the name of Buddhi-vinoda-kāvya. On examination the text 
appears to be identical with that of the poem in 20 verses, which ts 
usually known was the Raksasa-kavya, and which is neither unknown 
(See Winternitz, Geschichte d. ind. Lit., iu, P. 65) nor unpublished 
(see below). That MSS of it are not rare will be clear from the 
fact that Aufrecht” registers a fairly large numbe Ke of its MSS from 
different catalogues, with or without commentary. l Only in. Jne 
instance it appears to .be called | Vidvad-vinoda-kavyya (as Mr. 
Mankad's MSS and commentary name it)’, and Aufrecht notes in 
this connexion that it has been printed in Kavya-kalapa, 1, 137. The 
name Buddbi-vinoda-kavya is unauthenticated and misconceived 

The work has been published with a commentary in Hoefer's 
Sanskrit-Lesebuch (Hamb. 1850; 20 verses), and also under the title 
Raksasa-kavya (without any name of its author; 21 verses) by Jiva- 
nanda Vidyaságara in his Aavya-samgraba; Calcutta 1888, vol. 
PP- 343-353. with his own Sanskrit commentary, which, however, 
appears to draw freely from older commientaries Rajendralala Mitra‘ 
Hotes that a lithographed cditio of the work, under the title 


i Mr. Mankad wronglv numbers the first verse, which belongs to the com- 
. mentary and not to the poem itself: hence he has been misled in the naming of 
the work 22 
2 Catalogus Catalogorum, i, p. 498b: ii, p. 117a and 220b, iii, p. 106b. To. 
‘this must be added Descriptive Catalogue of the Madras Govt. Oriental Library, 
vol. xx, 7959-60 Descriptive Catalogue of Sansk. Mss in tbe Vangiya Sahitya 
Parisad,ino. 1227 (p. 203), Keith's Catalogue of Sansk. Mss in the Library of the. 
India Office, vol. ii, pt. 2. no. 7132. p. 1116, ctc 
3 Op. cit, i p. 575b: Aufrecht, however, does not identify the two work: 
. 4 Notices of Sansk. Mss, vii, P. 153. no. 2389 
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Raksasa-kavya, with an anonymous gloss, was published at Benares 
in Samvat 1931. [t was also edited by K. P. Parab, Bombay 1900. 
F. Belloni-Filippi published an Italian translation in GSA., 19 (1906), 
pp. 83 f. 

[n the MSS the pocm has the distinction of being ascribed to 
three authors. namely, Kalidasa, Vararuci and Ravideva, of whom, 
the real author ts probably Ravideva. In the Berlin MS. (Weber 
no. 580) from which Hoefer’ published his edition, the author is 
called Ravideva belonging to the Malaya-dcsa; itt srteimabakavina 
malayadesa-janmaná — ravidevena | viracitam kavya-raksasam — ctc. ; 
while Stein's Jammu MSS names the author of the text,” as well as 
of the accompanying commentary, Ravideva. He may be the same 
as Ravideva, son of Narayana, who is some times taken to be the 
author of Nalodaya, another poem also often ascribed to Kalidasa. 

The commentary, which Mr. Mankad has published, is entitled 
Videaj-janabbirama and is ascribed to Kalidasa. No commentary 
of this name appears to be known, and the attribution of the pocm 
may have been transferred to the commentary also. Rayendralala 
Mitra^ mentions commentaries by Kaviraja (Subodhini), Premadhara 
Sarman and Vidyakara Misra respectively, while R. G. Bhandarkar 
(Report 1887-91, no. 454) enters a commentary by Sambhubhiskara; 
but with none of these the present comnientary can be identified. 
It. appears to be identical, however, with the anonymous commen- 
tary noticed by Aufrecht in his Leipzig Catalogue, no. 462, but the 


extracts ‘given by Aufrecht are” too bricf for a definite conclusion in 


5 Cited in Keith, op. cit., p 11106. Sec Stein’s Jammu Catalogue, no. 1118. 
The attribution to Kālidāsa is generally found, but Vararuci is mentioned as the 
author in Mitra. op. cit, i, p. 186 (no. 782). Further information regarding this. work 
and its author will be found in the work of Keith cited above, and in Eggeling's 
India. Office Library Mss Catalogue under no. 3932/2238. 

6 Op. cL, viii. p. 264 (no. 2821) ix, p. 234 (no. 3151); vi, p. 153 (no. 
2454. A dew other commentaries with or without their author's name are also kno a. 
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this respect. In the Descriptive Catalogue of the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, vol. XX (Kavva). p. 7959 
(no. 11805). extracts froni another anonymous commentary (along 
with the text) is given; this appears to be the same as the anonymous 
commentary noticed by D. D. S. Sastri in his Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library (vol. VI, Kavya, p. 2823. 
. no. 3837; 20 verses); but none of these appears to be identical with 
Mr. Mankad's commentary. The India Ollice MS (Eggeling 
Catalogne, pt. vu, p. 1493. no 3932/22 38a) contains the same text 
“and commentary as in Hocfer's edition, which, however, is not avail: 
able to the present writer; nor does Eggeling give any extracts from 
the MS of his commentary to facilitate identification 

We have a MS of the text with an anonymous commentary in 
the Dacca University collection (no. 701 in the Library list). The 
poem is ascribed to Kalidasa, bút the commentary differs from that 
published by Mr. Mankad. ` . 

It is not known why the poem is called: the Raksasa-kavya. 
There is a poet named Raksasa, as well as Raksasa-pandita, mention- 
ed respectively in the Sadukti-karnamrta (1 9o. 5) and Sariigadhara- , 
paddbati (nos. 3810-11), but the verses cited in these anthologies are 
not from the Raksasa-kavya. . 

I give below some differences of reading in the text of the poem: 
‘ from Jivananda’s edition (J) «nd the Dacca University MS (D) men- 
tioned above. the other editions or MSS being inaccessible to mz at 


the present moment: 


Śl. 2. J and D अब्जहरिंगरि० 
Sl.: 3. J oaa: (for cafe: ). D añ. | 
Sl. 4. J and D  ggearzfir, ]' अग्न्यं (fo: aar), J and D frere 


मान० 
Sl. 5. |. and D वा्चेखरेभ ० (explained by D's commentaty: थु 


जलेषु चरतीति वार्चो हंसः, तस्य खर इव ud यस्याः etc. D 
०विषाहृथासौ, | नाशं गता[) arè गता (D's commentary 87 


NL. 


6. 
à. 
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` संगता, explained as पुरुषेण संगता). After this verse 
inserts (from Vidya-sundara-kavya, published in Jiva- 
nanda's Kacya-samgraba, 11, p. 441, at p. 443): 
TPA सृगगोधरे हे सहस्रगोमुूषणकिकराणाम्‌ | 
नादेन गो४न्छिखरे प्रमत्ता gafa गोकणंशरीररभक्षाः ॥ 
This verse is wanting in D. 
D “मानी (for “गामी ). J उच्णां वरः, D sqa: (for उावरः) 


D reads this verse as follows: 


एन fad बिपथरा: शुनि शुक्रमासे खोतोजबिक्षत॒जभूधरभातुरूपाः । 


स्वस्थाः cirque परिनिर्वेपन्ति ata’ नभम्यनभगोरतिसंतपन्तः ॥ 


J reads the third and fourth pada as follows : 


मासानभस्यनभसोरतिसंक्षरन्तम्न व्र विसं fara: परिनिर्यपन्ति ॥ 


10, 


LI. 


|) प्रविराजते (lor प्रतिराजते ) 1) and J अच्चर (for mea), 
D fzazimisqa. a 

D amisa | gma, [aed (for अन्यै) and च (lor 
वा). ].3 ने (for त्वमा io | and D amaze (lor अमरसिद्ध ०). 


| and |) सेमोमरासभ«.,. Jand D खमवतत्य वनं, 


] खरे: (tor Fj3:). 


] zai fad, D zafar (explained In commentary as 
za maai fad गोमयमिन्यर्थः ) lor amfa. The commentary 

has a vl. उष्ठामयं. For the second pada J reads: ai 
feat हरित (D afam, explained in the commentary as 

देरिवानरम्तस्य- cf नवमिव इङनेवं अस्व सः) vü mgr. 
J खशयनं, D Tau, ] enm (for वनभवा ०). 

| mami, |) onfadtszami, ] «fa (for afafa). 
D अ्सनाशनवेद्य ०, ANATA (for खशयाशयबेद्र० ). J and D 
शब्द (lor za). ] अपि (for अतिः). 

| fattart वनं, J and D अन्यम्स्वयं 

J "".D म्यूतं (explained as 7a) lor aa. J and.D 
नरोष्सी . J विश्रत्वमूनि, Dc विश्रन्वमृनि , ह 
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SL 76. D बार्यात्मनामशनचित्रतनुः (explained in the commentary : 
वारि ad आत्मा देहो येपां ते, तेपां जलमयदेहानां महीलतादिकीटानाम्‌ CINÜRD भोजनेनं 
faar विलक्षगापुष्ियुक्ता aiae सः ). J and D श्रतिरौरवीति , 

Sl. 19. | विस्फारिताम्बुज०, |) qamara (for विस्फोटिताम्वर० ). : J 
रिरंमुरेप बिवासितों, D fat सुरेशसंबासितों (for रिरंखुरेव संब्रासितो),) J and D 
निप्कुटम्थः , J and D तडितमप्यमित्री चय fan: (for afeamfagui. kil 2°21) M J 
खात्मंमद्त्तर« D apa’ महत्तम” (for ari महत्तर”) | समनुप्रविष्टः, D aag. 
प्रबिएः , 
` SL 20. J and |) azm: (tor अप्यदीन:)- Jad D अदीनबाइमि 
(for अर्दानवद्धि). | ना प्रययों (lor ih). Dat aa (lor aaz). ह 

l S. K. Dr 
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. HISTORY OF KANALU to the Moslem Conquest by Rama 
Shankar Tripathi. M.A.. Ph.D. (Lond.). Wich a foreword by Dr L 
D. Barnett, M.A., D.Litt. Indian Book Shop, Benares. ह 
The present author is one of those distinguished scholars who are 
devoting themselves to the elucidation of the early mediaeval period of 
Indian history We welcome this long expected monograph on the 
History of Kanau] extending over nearly four hundred pages. 

The monograph ts divided into three parts: part | deals in. two 
chapters the history of the Maukharis; . part H offers a detailed 
and critical study: of Harsa and his times and the last part narrates 
the story of Kanauj up to the Pratihara conquest. It rcHects: credit 
on the author that he has been able ‘to reconstruct a tangible history 
of the Maukharis from che scanty evidences available delineating the 
_careet of the successive kings of the dynasty and bringing out its im- 
portance among the ruling dynastics of India. He has described the 
extent of their kingdom and discussed some of the dates in a thorough. 
ly scientific manner. Discussing the origin of the Maukharis. the 
author has criticised the view propounded by Mr. N. Rov and has 
observed that the sutlix bbäti indicates that Puspabhiin was a Vaisva. 
In this statement our author has che support of the Mañjusri- Mila- 
kalpa and naturally that of Dr. Javaswal. We would like to point out. 
however, that the suthy bbzti is found associated with the names 
of Brahmanas. The Nidhanpur plate of Bhaskaravarman gives us some 
such names. Regarding the Maukhan coins found ac Bhituara, che 
author says that the dates on them must evidently refer to two distinct 
eras. as some of the numbers are expressed in two digits only, and 
others In three. He, however. has not. said anything about the 
suggestion of Mr. Pires that all the figures should be reckoned on 
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the Gupta cra basis by supplying the hundred's digit, which ts miss- 
Ing by the figure 2. In part IT his studies about Harsa are exhaustive 
and surpass the existing works: both in materials and presentation 
He has studied. critically che political and geographical informa- 
-tion furnished by Yuan Chwang relating to the countries included 
in Harsa’s empire, and pointed out thei striking features. Our 
author realises the fact that mere cataloguing of dates and of political 
events does notumake history, and so he devotes special chapters to the 
“methods ol Harsa’s civil and criminal administration, his religious 
activities and his love of letters. In pare HT, after referring to thc 
effect of Harsa's death on his vast empire, he passes on to the reign 
of Yasovarman, giving in detail his military campaigns and discussing 
the dates furnished by the. relative coins and inscriptions. This he 
follows up by an account of the A yudhas, a dynasty hitherto not very 
well known. He then takes up the Practharas. After speaking ot 
their origin he deals one by one with almost all the important. rulers 
of this dynasty discussing mainly. their dates and political events. 
After the Pratiharas he naturally turns his attention to the Gihada- 
valas and delincatés the career of the kingdom of Kanauj under the 
various rulers. of this dynasty, devoting a chapter to the adminis- 
trative machinery and religious condition of the kingdom under the 
Sway of the Gahadavalas. Coming to the latter part of the book, atten- 
tion. is naturally drawn toa section captioned ‘A controversy cleared 
The historicity of Vinàyakpala IT, Mahipala II and Vatsa II has 
been discussed therein arriving at the concltision pointed out by 
Dr. H. C. Roy in. his Dynastic History, to wit "chis (three princes 
ruling in rapid succession) of course is not impossible, but at the same 
time the suspicion that the last two rulers may have been represen- 
tatives of local branches of the family cannot enurely be avoided 
We cannot agree with the author when he makes Candradeva . 
(Gahadavala) a contemporary of Madanapila. It is well known that _ 


Govindacandra, a grandson of Candradéva, married the grand- 
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daughter of Mathana. Candradeva and Mathana were there- 
fore contemporaries. — It is again known that Ramapala was a nephew 
of Mathana being the latter's sister's son. Vigrahapala HI, Mathana 
and: Candradeva then appear to bc contemporaries. How then could 
Madanapala, a grandson of Vigrahapala HI. be made a contemporary 
of Candradeva? Among the technical defects of the book can be 
mentioned absence of some suitable maps. These are some of the 
criticisms that can be offered against the book. They. however. do 
general merit of the book. One feels 


§ 
relieved after going through the monograph that he has got in a 
* = e 


not militate against the 


neat form all .the -available information required. for a mediacval 
history of Kanauj. The Chinese pilgrim s. evidence on the empire 
of Harsa has been studied in a manner which can rightly claim to 
be an advance over his predecessors on the subject. Similarly. 
the individual reigns of the Rajput kings have been delineated at 
great. details. so that even che publication of Dr. Roy's work will not 
lessen. the ‘importance of that portion of Dr. Tripathi's book. The 
inclusion of a list of inscriptions of the period, in the form of appen- 
dix, gicatly increases the merit of the book. Generally speaking the 
task has been executed with a care and ability जा which Dr. Tripathi 


can rightly be congratulated. 
o a o 


S. K. Bosr 


.. MAHAVIRA: HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS by Bimala 
Churn Law, Ph.D.. M.A.. B.L.. Londen, Luzac & Co. 1937. 


EE PP- I 13. 


Dr. Bimala Churn Law has presented us once more with a work 
marked by the characteristic features of all his writings. There ts 
the same accuracy, the same careful choice of facts, the same objecti- 


vity and sobriety of judgment. Hence. despite all that has been 


M 
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written on Mahavira. it would be difficult to find any book better | 
suited to give an objective account of what we learn from the Buddhist 
and Jain texts regarding the real founder of Jainism, for we must not 
give too much credence to efforts to ascribe. the faith to the legendary . 
Pargvanatha. The use of Buddhist texts in this connection is of 
special importance. for the Pali Canon has survived in a far better 
5 shape than the Jain, and its testimony has the additional value that it 
is not marked by synipathy for the tenets of the Jains. Dr. Law, 
without entering into controversy, by his clear presentation of the 
facts derived from the two sources disposes completely of the sugges- 
tion of the late Professor Charpentier (Ind. snt., 1914.-pp. 118 ff.) 
that-Mahavira survived the Buddha. Jf any faith whatever ts to be 
attached to Indian testimony. that theory is ruled out, and it is the 
merit of Dr. Law's confrontation of authorities that it shows that we 
are in the presence of a sound tradition. l 
Dr. Law expounds with much sympathy the doctrines which we 
may safely ascribe to the founder himself and those which later deve- 
loped. Irtis an interesting suggestion that the change in diet induced 
by his inculcation of Ahimsa went to improve the att of preparation of 
vegetable dishes (p. 55). which certainly among meat-eating people is 
often sadly neglected. It is also suggestive to present the Syadvada 
as an intellectual idea of that harmony among men which is based 
on mutual understanding. © But one remains in the same difficulty as 
before regarding the stress laid on nudity and asceticism by the Jain 
teachers. Fortunately the Jain community has known how to avoid 
too rigid adherence to these doctrines. and it may be that the more 
positive view of the soul taken by Mahavira explains the success which 
they have achieved in adapting themselves to the conditions of life. 
All Jains and those interested in their position in Indian religious and 
philosophical thought must be grateful to the author for so sound 


and helpful a book. 


A, BERRIEDALE Kerri 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA by W. H. Moreland and 
Atul Chandra Chatterjee. Longmans. Green & Co pp. xit + 496 + 8 
maps 

To write a concise. and up-to-date History. of India from the 
standpoint of Indian cultural evolution and its responsc tO successive 
contacts—such is the aim which the authors of this arresting work 
(both being distinguished ex-members of the Indian Civil Service) 
have set before themselves. And anvone who has gone through ‘its 
pages even cursory will admit chat they have been eminently suc- 
cessful in their task. One misses here the dreary mass of detail 
that most often wearies and scares away the general reader, but he 
is -amply compensated: by the series of luminous surveys of social, 
economic and cultural conditions which reflect the real life of the 
people. through the successive ages. For the ancient and much of 
the mediaeval periods the picture necessarily: présents. numerous 
lacunae. besides points of acute controversy which are as yet hardly 
neat solution. While duc allowance has been made in the present 
work for such points, we are freqdently introduced to adequate pre- 
sentations, not only of the political, but also of the social and cultural, 
history during the successive periods. Of some portions of the 
mediaeval and nearly the whole of the modern period the history is 
often clouded (as is well-known) by the dust of controversy, such 
as that arising between the British Conservative and the Indian 
Nationalist standpoints. It is refreshing to find this work stcering clear 
of passion and prejudice and giving what niust be admitted to be 
an objective statement of facts. One can well illustrate this from 
the comments on the decline of the Indian handloom-industry in the 
carly 19th. century (pp. 338-39) and on the outburst of racial feeling 
following the Hbere Bill agitation (p. 434). From the nature of the 
case the surveys of social and economic conditions and cultural deve- 
lopments during this period are fuller than those for earlier 


umes, while the rise of political movements onwatds from the last 
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two decades of the 19th. century gives the occasion for. an adequate, 
though concise, treatment. The only criticism we have to offer 
in this connection is that the story of cultural. developments .. 
(p. 391 H.) might have been told more-fully. Credit must however 
be given to the spirit of understanding and sympathy, which runs 
throughout chis work, specially as it is often absent from publications 
of the type with which we are here. concerned. l 
l In a work of such compass: there must be, room for. some differ- 
ences of opinion. [t is doubtful whether - Candragupta Maurya, 
from being employed in the service of the Nandas, rose to the rank. 
of Commander-in-chicf (p- 48); while the inclusion ‘of Gujarat in his . 
empire subsequently (p. 49) is definitely proved by the Girnar rock 

inscription of Rudradàman. The presence of the Hellenic clement: 
in, Asokan sculpture (p. 56) is still a matter of dispute. The ‘five 
|. Great Assemblies’ of the Ancient Tamil Polity (p. 84) which were 
postulated by Kanakasabhai Pillai have been shown by Professor 
Nilakantha Sastri to be based upon a misreading of the text. The 
© Maukhari dynasty (p 105) consisted of two distinct branches. onc 
| belonging to South Bihar and the othcr. to the Upper - Ganges 
valley, For Gujars (pp. 113 1.) and Rathors (pp. 115: f.) the older 
and more accurate forms Gurjaras and Rastrakütas might have been 
used. [n the picture of India in the roth century reference might 
have been made to the type, of clan-monarchics characteristic of the 
Rajput dynasties, as also to the instances of Chiefs’ Estates and Assign- 
ments to officials mentioned in che inscriptions (Cf. sl grarian System 
in sncient. India, by the present reviewer, Lecture IID. Room 
might have also been found for the Interesting instances, t some ins- 
criptions of Eastern India. of substitution of cash assessment of the’ 
land revenue in place of the older svstem of payment in kind (Cf. - 
ibid., pp? 59- 72): The inference from the early Moslem examples 
about previlancc of one-third or one-half of the produce as the rate of 


land-tevenue, in the tenth: century (p. 129) is somewhat. forced. 
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Firishta’s account of Muhammad’ Tughlak’s (read Muhammad bin 
Tughluk’s) expedition against China (p 168) has now been completely 
discredited. The theory of the foundation of the Vijayanagara city 
by the Hoysala king (p. 174) has been challenged by several scholars 
The picture of Vijayanagar civilisation (pp- 177; 184, 188) might have 
been made much fuller in the light of the recent researches of Dr. 
Heras, Dr. Saletore, Dr. Ramanayya and others.. Coming to later 
times we miss a reference to the flourishing condition. of the Indo- 
Persian painting under Jahangir as also to the tise and progress of 
Rajput painting specially between the 17th and 19th centuries. ` 
The above, however, are slight blemishes in a most useful work 
which makes:a welcome addition to the growing literature of text- 
books on Indian History. One of its chief attractions is the lucid 
style in which it is written throughout. [ts value is further enhanced 


by a series of eight sketch-maps and a good index 


U. N. GHOSHAL 
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Acta Orientalia, vol. X, pars 111 
H. H. JouusroN.—T he Buddba’s Mission and Last Journey : 
Buddbacarita, XV to XXVII. The portion of Aévaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita which is not available in its original Sanskrit is 
being rendered into English on the basis of its Tibetan and 


Chinese versions. This instalment covers cantos XXIII . to 


XXV. ` 


Brahmavidya (Adyar Library Bulletin), vol. 1, part 1 

Otro Scuraver.—The Name Kalki (n). As Kalka means ‘sin’ and 

Kalkin. ‘sinful’ the name of an Avatira of Visnu cannot 

-be derived from that word. As a white horse is prominently 
associated with the Avatara, the original form is suggested to 
have been karkin (one who has a karka, a white horse), which 
was altered into kakki in Prakrit and was wrongly Sanskritiscd 
as Kalkin. In Tamil also the word Karki means a horse. 

N. ArvaswaMi SASTRI.—Noteson Pramanasamuccaya of Digniga. 

C. Kunnan Raja.—Rgveda Vyakbya. Madhava’s commentary on 
the Rgveda is being edited here. 

S. SUBRAHMANYA Sastri & T. R. SRINIVASA AYyANcar.—T he Yoga 
Upanisads. Short Upanisads' dealings with Yoga are being 
translated into English. ह 

C. KUNHAN Raya.— A Svalayana Grhyasitra with Devasvamibhasya. 
An edition of the work is being published. 


Buddhaprabha, vol. 5, no. 1 (January, 1937) 


K. A. Papuye.—Jataka Literature of the Buddbist Dhamma- 
pada. The English translation continues. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. VIII, part 4 
K. GopavarMa.—T he Copper-plate grant of Sri Viraraghavacakra- 


vartin. After a discussion of the different controversial points, 
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the writer comes to the conclusion that thc inscription records . 
the grant of leadership of a guild at Kotunkülür to one Ravi- 
govardhana by Viraraghavacakravartin on the 15th of March 
1320 A.C 
H. de WILLMAN-GRABOWSKA.— Apropos du genitif absolu en vieil 
indien (on Genitive Absolute in Ancient India). 
„Boris Vassititve.—‘Ju-shib Lun"—4. logical treatise ascribed to 
l Vasubandbu. The history of the text ]u-sbib Lun, a Chinese 
version of a treatise on logic known as Tarkasastra, the author- 
ship of which is attributed ʻo Vasubandhu, has been traced in 
this paper from its references ahd treatment in Chinese litera- 
ture. An account of Vasubandhu’s logic has also been given 
from information supplied by Hiuen-tsang and his school of 


translators. 


Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXII, part vi 


K. V.S. Aivan.—The Larger Leiden Plates (of Rajaraja /). 


Ibid., og XXII, part vii. - 
K. V. S. Aivan. —The Larger Leiden Plates (of Rajaraja !). 
——The Smaller Leiden Plates of Kulottunga 


R. S. MajUMDAR.— Note on Sailendra kinos mentioned in tbe Leiden 
Plates. e 


Indian Art and Letters, vol. X,-no. 2 (1936) 
H. G. Quariren WaLrs.—T he | xploration of Sri Deva, an Ancient 
City in Indo-China 
J. H. Linpsay.—IJndian Influences in Chinese Sculptures. 


Indian Culture, vol. 111. No. 3 (January, 1937) 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips.— Towards a history of tbe Skandha doctrine 
The paper traces the development of the Buddhist doctrine of 
Skandhas through the Nikaya texts. 

S. K. BANERJEE.— Sultan Babadur Shab of Gujrat and the princely 
I.H.Q. MARCH, 1937 24 
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refugees from the Moghal Empire (1534). In this paper Mr. 
Banerjee gives the names of the various Afghan princes and 
nobles who received help from Bahadur Shah as well as details, 
the circumstances or reasons which induced Bahadur Shah to 
extend his helping hands. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH.— Varuna and Ouranos. Mr. Dumézil has 
written a book dealing with the myths of Varuna and Ouranos 
and has traced a close agreement between them. Prof. Keith 
criticises in detail the arguments of Dumézil and points out the 
vast gulf between the Vedic and the Greek testimonies. 

Girya Prasanna Majumpar.—Hearth and bome of ruling princes 
In this continued article the author brings together from Pali 
works, the Epics and Alanasara, Sukraniti etc. the materials, 
throwing light on the plans and buildings of kings and princes, 
of hermitages, and monasteries of the Buddhist monks. 

ISHWAR Sanat.—T he crime of Thagi and its Suppression under Lord 
W. C. Bentinck. The writer touches the following points— 
causes of the growth of Thagi till 1828— need of effective 
measures by the Government; measures under Bentinck for 
suppression; causes of the final disappearance of the Thugs 

NALINI NATH Das Gurra.—The Kakatiya Rudradeva. The 

- author traces the origin of the Kakatiya dynasty and gives In 
detail the activities, campaigns and conquests of Rudradeva, 
and, speaks also of the successors of Rudradeva l 

RAJENDRA CANDRA Hazra.—The Brhannāradiya and the Naradiya 
Purana. Mr. Hazra examined the Brbannaradiya and the 
Naradiya Puranas, he fixes the date of composition of the former 
between 850-950 A.D. The present Naradiya Purina is not 
the earlier one, and the chapters of the Brbannaradiya Purana 
were added to by others, so it is an upapurana and must have 
been composed not before the last quarter of the gth century 


A.D., some portions being of still later date. 
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GEORGE Grimm.—The reach in the doctrine of the Buddha 
of atakkavacara, the idea of not within the realm of logical 
thought. The paper throws light on the interpretation of the 
term atakkavacara. He prefers the translation "not lying within 
the realm of logical thought.’ 

D. Nacaraja Rao.—Pramana and its scheme in Madhva’s E piste- 
mology.- The term ‘pramana’ in [Indian epistemology * Is 
ambiguous. Pramana is taken to mean ‘pramakarana’ in some 
places and “prama’ in other places. Madhva's distinct contri- 
bution to epistemological teachnique is the introduction of the 
two clear cut terms namely ‘kevalapramana’ and “Anupramani’. 
By classifying ‘prama’ under ‘kevalapramana’ and ‘pramakarana’ 
under ‘Anupramina’, he cleared the ambiguity associated with 
the word ‘pramana’. 

D. R. BHANDARKAR.—Meberanli Pillar Inscription of Candra. Prof. 
Bhandarkar shows that the Visnupada hill on which Candra 
mounted his pillar inscription was situated. somewhere near. the 
river Vipasa, and not far from. Kashmir. 

C. A. F. Ruys DaviDs.—Buddba and not Buddhists. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTY.—Versions of. tbe Kaulavali. 

JOGIENDRA CHANDRA GHosi.—Devadasis in northern and eastera 
India. 

PROMODE LAL PAUL.—Jainism in Bengal. 

Praxas CHANDRA LAHIRI.—Laksana in the Abhinava Dbarati—its 
bearing . upon the relative chronology of Kuntaka -and 

A bbinavagupta. 

D. K. Gopr.—Date of Vangasena, the author of the Cikitsdsara- 
samgraha—Betore A.D. 1200. 

SRI Ram SHaRnMA.—Nasaq as a system of land revenue assessment in 
the Mughal time. . l 

E. C. Carpant.—dl note on the Chandogya-U panisad (viii 13. 1). 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA Giosn.—slsvamedhba by a Mughal Satrap. 
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Jaina Antiquary, vol. 111, no. 4 (March, 1937) 

V. S. AGARWALA.— The Presiding Deity of Chi:d-birth amongst the 
ancient Jainas, with special reference to figures in the Mathura 
Museum 

D. C. Law.—The Kalpasitra 

K. P. Jain.—The Jaina Chronology 


Journal of the American Orienta! Society, vol. 56, no. 4 (December, 1936) 


- L. BACHCHOFER.—Herrscher und Mimzen der Spaten Kusanas. 


Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society, 
vol. XXII, pt. 1V (December, 1936) 


P. C. CHAUDHURI— The Cult of Tara and an Image from Parbati 
The extent of the Tara worship in Buddhism has been shown 
and several aspects of the image of Tara have been described in 
reference to the fragmentary image recovered from Parbati in 
the district of Gaya. 

H. Heras.—Two Proto-Indian Inscriptions from Cbafibu Daro. 
Two seals of the Mohenjo Daro Harappa type, which have 
been found in the Indus region are claimed to have been 
deciphered. One is a record containing a reference to a Chief 
and a conimon grazing ground, while the other ts a popular - 
couplet 

K. P. Javaswat.—Candesvara’s Rajanitiratnakara. This Sanskrit text 
on polity is edited here for the second time with introduction. 


Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. IV, No. 1 (January, 1937) 

H. Permentier.—L’art Psendo-Kbmer au Siam et la Prang. This 
French article on the Siamese monuments throwing light on the 
early history of the Siamese architecture is prefaced by a résumé 
in English by Dr. B. Ghosh. 

_ Himansu BHUSAN SARKAR.— Literary and Epigraphic Notes. 

(1) The find-spot of Kol. The inscription 1s inferred to have 
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originally belonged to the border districts of Southern Kedu and 
Northern Jogjakarta. | 

(2) The Store of Pereng. 785 Saka. The inscription is given 
a new interpretation to show that in Saka 785 Kumbhayont 
built the god-house called Bhadraloka for housing the Sivaliiga 
and made arrangements for the god's worship from the income 


of a sawah-field called Tamwa hurang. 


Journal ot Indian History, vol. XV, part 3 (December, 1936) 

DINESH CHANDRA SIRCAR.—Kadamba Krsnavarman I and bis suc- 
cessors. l 

S. S. S. Sastrı.— Mandana and Bhāvādvaita. Mandana, the author 
of the Brabmasiddbi cannot be an expounder of Bhavadvaita. 

AZIZ AHMAD.— Sultan Ghias-ud-din Balban. 

P. K. Gopr.—Some Contemporary Evidence regarding the Ašva- 
medha Sacrifice performed by Sewai Jayasingh of Am ber 

` (1699-1744 A.D.). 
KALI Kinkar Darra.—T he Maratbas in Bengal after 1751. 
W. H. MORELAND.— Zat Rank in the Mogul Empire. 


Journal of the K. R. Oriental Institute, vol, XXXI, no. 31 (1937) 
J. C. Tavapia.—Some Jaina Parallels to Zoroastrian-Beliefs. 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. X, part 111 (July-September, 1936) 

K. A. NILAKANTHA Sastri—The Origin’ of the Alphabet of 
Campa. 

A. VENKATASUBBIAH.—On the Date of Skandasvamin, Mabesvara 
and Madbava (Three Vedic commentators) 

S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAN.—T he Tirukkattalai Temple (A Cola 
structure of the gth century) 

V. Racuavan.—The Number of Rasas. The discussion on the 
position assigned to the Santa Rasa in the works of poetics is 
continued in this instalment of the paper. 


C. Kunnan Raya—The Chronology of tbe Ve.!tbhasyakaras. 
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Dates and chronological order of fourteen Vedic commentators . 


beginning with Yaska have been suggested. 


Ibid, vol, X, part LV (October-December, 1936) 

H. Heras.—The "Minavan" in Mobenjo-Daro. An inscription 
on a steatite seal of Mohenjodaro contains, according to the 
author of this paper, the names of Minavan and the Paravas, 
who are inferred to have been the ancestors of the Pandya kings 
of Madura and their Parava subjects of the fishery Coast. 

P. K. GopE.—T be Date of Kalikapurana— before 1000 A.D 

K. A. NILAKANTHA Sastri.—The Kalinga Wars of the Reign of 
Kulottunga 

V. Narayanan.—Vestiges of the Drama in Larly Tamil Literature 

C. R. Sanxaran.—Accentual Variation in Relation to Semantic 

^— Variations. 

M RaGHavan.—The Number of Rasas. The views of writers on 


_ the Santa Rasa as found in the works of poetics are discussed here. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January 1937 


A. S. Hemmy.—The Weight Standards of Ancient Indian Coins 
S. KRISHNASWAMI AlYANGAR.— 1 be Cola Invasion of Bengal. 
The writer contends that Rajendra Cola marching from the | 
south never crossed the Ganges. He defeated Otta Mahipala, 
an Orissa ruler, but not the Pala king of Bengal bearing that 


name. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (Letters), vol. 1, 1936. No. 2 
SIDDHESHWAR VaRMA.—The Phonetics of Labnda' (or Western 


Panjabi) 


R. V. Jacirpar.—The Doctrinae: Drama. | By an analysis’ of 
Bharata's Natyasastra drammatical doctrines contained. therein 
have been given. 

P. V. Bapar.—Vimuttimagea and the School of A bbayagirivibara in 


Ceylon. There arc passages in the Vimuttimagga which’ con- 
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tain views ascribed to the Abhayagirivadins of Ceylon. Hence 
it i$ inferred that the work when brought from India 
was accepted by the school as representing its views. 

H: D. VELANKAR.— This discussion on metres in Apabhramśa 
is followed by an edition of a text on the subject. 

HIRANANDA Sastri.—T be Olden known illustrated Paper Manus- 

© cript. A manuscript of the Jaina Kalpasütra (with 40 illustra- 
tions) dated Samvat 1125 has been discovered. 


M. R. MAJUMDAR.—Growth of Gujarati Language. 


Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. V, part IV 
ADRIAN Durate.—Piracy in Western Seas in the Reign of 
` Aurangzeb. ह 

P. K. Govr.—Studies in the History of the Angrias. The paper 
deals with an expedition of Naro Rayaji Gode Thakur and his 
allies against Tulaji the last of the Angrias. A battle was 
faught at Mudagad, a stronghold of the Angrias, and the place 
was demolished in 1748. 

HERMANN Gorrz.—Life and Art in the Mughal Period: The 
mental background of Alughal painting aad its reflection in art. 


S. C. NanpimatH.—Godachi Plates of Kirtivarman 1. 


Karnataka Historical Review, vol. HI, nos. 1 & 2 (January-July, 1926) 

Har Durr SHarma.—Laksimanotsava—an important work on 
Medicine: Its. Date, Authorship and Contents. 

Dinkar Desat.—Local Organisation in Calukyan Karnataka. Some 
details regarding the system of local organisation in the Karni- 
taka have been gathered from a number of inscriptions of the 
Western Calukyas and their feudatories 

` P. K. GopE.— Date of Visvalocanakosa of Sridbarasena. This note 
assigns Sridharasena's lexicon Visualocana between A.C. 1350 
and A.C. 1550 

B. A. SALETORE.— The Karnataka Conquest of Cakrakotta 
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A. PapMANABHAN.—Jakkanacarya—the . forgotten Architect of 


India. 


Modern Review, January, 1937 
S. K. Des.—The Myth of the Aryans. The writer of this note 
quotes statements to show that the the term ‘Aryan’ should not 
be used as an ethnical designation. It may for the sake of con- 
venience be applied with reference to the language. But the 
extension: of its connotation to embrace all speakers of Indo- 


European tongues is erroneous. 


lbid., February, 1937 
ADRIS Baurayr.—/AMabastbangarb. It describes the ruins of Maha- 
sthangarh, the ancient. Pundravardhanapura in the district of 


Bogra in Bengal and gives a history of the place. 


Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 5 Heft, Sept.-Oct., 1936. 
C. C. Dasa Gupra.—lemarks on a few early Indian Terracotta- 


Figurines. 


‘Poona Orientalist, vol. I, No. 4 (January, 1937) 


VASUDEVA SHARANA.—Patanjali on Ksudraka-Malavas. It discusses 

~ Patafyali’s remarks on the inclusion of the term ksudraka-malava 
in Panini’s Ganapatha of Khandikadi group, The writer is of 
opinion that even Katyayana who preceded Patafijali was aware 
of the existence of the republics of the Ksudrakas and Malavas 
as also of the fact that they used to lead joint armies. The ex- 
pression ksudraka-malavi in the literature of Patañjali’s time 
meant the united army in which Ksudrakas and the Malavas 

' combined their forces. 

M. B. EMENEAU.— Central Asiatic Versions of the Vetalapafica- 

vimsati: Introductory Story. 
B. A. Sacetore.—The Kanapbata Jogis in Southern History. 
S. M. Karre.—The Suffix -tha in Pali. ` 
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P. K. Gope.—Notes on Indian Chronology. The note deals with 
a manuscript of the Sankaravilasa campi composed by 
Jagannatha under the order of Nana Sahib Peshwa about the 
year 1757 A.C. | 

—Date of Sirasvatapradipa of Bhatta Dhanesvara. 
Dhanegvara flourished. about’ the: 1st quarter of the 16th 
centuty. | 

M. M. Parkan.—AMadbavasimbaryasataka.. The note describes a 

2 poem by Syima Lattu composed in A.C. 1755 in praise of king 

Madhavasimha of Jaipur 

D. B. DISKALKAR.—Some Unpublished Inscriptions of the Chaulu- 
kyas of Gujarat. The paper treats of four records—the Pract 
Inscription of Kumarapala, the Kiradu Inscription. of Bhima II 
of Vikrama Samvat 1235, the Gala Inscription of Bhima of V.S. 
1249 and .the Girnar Inscription of the time of Bhima II of 
V.S. 1256. 

KSETRESH CHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA.—Reference to. Writing 
in Rgvedasambita. Dr. Lakshman Sarup's contention that the 
Rgveda is prior to the Indus Civilisation because the former 
has no reference to the art of writing while the latter leaves 
ample proof of its existence, ‘is opposed here. The Rgveda, in 
the opinion of the Writer, shows knowledge of writing. 

GANGANATHA JHa.—N yayasütra of Gautama with the Bbasya of 
Vatsyayana. The edition of the text with Sanskrit notes 
continues l 

—.—English Translation of same 
Religions, no. 18 (January, 1937). 
J. Murrny.—T he Indus Civilisation in Relation to Indian Religions 
Shrine of Wisdom, vol. XVIII, No. 71 (Spring, 1937) 

The Laws of Manu. The English translation of the first chapter of 
the Manusambità with comments and elucidations by the 
editors of the Shrine of Wisdom continues. l 


` LH.Q, MARCH, 1937 . 25 
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Sakas and Kusanas in the I and II centuries 


_ The Mauryan empire founded by Candragupta about 325 B.C. 
came to an end c. 191 B.C. with the murder of Brhadratha by Pusya- 
mitra Sunga. The Suhgas originally belonged to the region of 
Vidisa-Eran-Pabhosa. ‘The predecessors of Pusyamitra had evidently 
owed allegiance to the greater Mauryas; Pusyamitra stepped into 
their dwindling possessions in Northern India with the traditional 
seat of viceroyalty in Malava (Akara-Avanti) at Ujjain-Vidisa for 
Agnimitra, and the imperial capital at Pataliputra for himself. The 
already much attenuated Brahmin empire of the Suhgas ‘ended, as 
it had begun, with a murder—Devabhitu being murdered at the 
- instigation of his minister, a Kanva Brahmin about 72 B.C. What 
remained of the Sunga power in Malava was soon donc away with 
‘by the Andhras. The process of disruption had begun much carlicr 
and there is no evidence that Bhagabhadra (c. 102 B.C.) had any 
effective. control over Ujjain. Between 100 and 60 B.C., Malava 
became the battling ground of rival forces that extended from Kabul 
. to Broach. 

The contemporary powers were Indo-Grecks: Amyntas in 
Kabul valley, c. 100 B.C.; Indo-Parthians : Spalirisha and Azcs | 
© €. 100-40 D.C. in Taxila and Western Punjab; Sakas: in Surastra 
and Malava, c. 75-56 B.C.; Andhras: Lambodara, Apilaka and 
Meghasvati, c. 97-67 D.C. from Paithan to Kallicna (Kalyan). 
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The advent of these Sakas is described in the, Kalakacarya- 
kathanaka. : Drs. Konow' and Jayaswal’ have utilised this datum in 
their discussions on the origin of the 57 B.C. and 78 A.D. ‘eras. 
Both have overlooked the evidence of the Puranas, and their mutual 
corroboration with reference to the immediate predecessors of these 
Sakas. According to Jayaswal, the 57. B.C. era marks a victory of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni the Andhra ruler of Paithan at Ujjain over 
Nahavana, a foreigner, a Saka, at Bharukaccha.". There is not a 
trace of evidence in either literary (Puranic and Jaina) or archeologi- 
cal (symbols on ‘Nahavana’s coins) in support of the contention that 
Nahavána was a foreigner. A glance’ at the literary chronology 


makes it clear that Nahavana was distinguished from the Sakas: 











Pattavali Years . Years Jinasena Puranas ` Years 
Palaka 60. 60 Palaka Sigunagas 163 
Nandas “155 “155 Vijaya kings Nandas 100 
Mauryas 108 40 (Mayiiras) Mauryas 137 
Pusyamitra 30 30  Pusyamitra + ¢ Pusyamitra 
{Balam 5 Vasumitra and j f 
CBhinumitra : 60 | 6o Agnimitra J C Sungas 112 
... Nahavána 40 ' 5100 — Rasabha kings Nakhavan 
. a : (Gaddabhilas) 
Gardabhilla 13 CO 42 Naravahas Gardabbillas* — . 72 
Saka 4 pul ह . Saka 


. In the Jaina Gathà (verse 1304) from the Avasyaka-stitra-niryuk- 

-ti of Bhadrabahu (c. 58 B.C.—150 A.D.) no mention is made of 
Nahapána's being a Saka.. No distinction is made between 
Nahavána and Salavahana on the score of either being Snon-Indian. 


I Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol, Il, pt. 1, pp. Ixxxv-Ixxxvi. 

2 JBORS, vol. XVI, pp. 251, 285. 

3 The incident itself (not Jayaswal's conclusion) is described in detail in the 
Nirynkti to the Avafyakasütra, c. 58 B.C—150 A.D. 

4 The Puranas agree with Pattavali in making Gardabhilla immediately precede 
the Sakas. The Kalakacaryakathanaka also makes the Sakas dispossess Gardabhilla, 
not that Nahavana met Gardabhilla, The only discrepancy in Jinasena above 1s 
the relative position of Naravihas and Gardabhillas. There is no question of 
Naravahas being equated with Sakas. Naravaha is too obviously a variant of 


Nahapana, Naltavana, Nakhavan or Nakhapina, 


"4 
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CE. Bharuyacche Jinadevo Bhayamtamitte Kunalabhikkü ya 


Paithana Salavahana Guggulubhayavam ca Nahavana 


The Cürni on this Gāthā leaves no doubt that Nahavana was 
brought up in the Mauryan tradition, specially of Asoka. 

esee S0 ya raya sayam Jgao thavio amacco visambham janiiina bhanai: 
punnena rajjam  lobhai puno vi annassa jammassa patthayanam karchi. Tahe 
devakulani thübhataligavavina khanavanadichim davvam khaiyam. Salavahano 
ivahio puno vi ttàvijjai. Amaccam bhanai: tumam pamdio tti. So bhanai: 
ghadami amteuriyano bharanenam ti. Pino gao Paitthinam ti. Paccha puno 
samreurio pivvahci Tammi  nitthie  Sálavahano Avahio. Natthi dayavam. So 
vinattho. Nattham nayaram vi gahiyam. 

34550 dle the king then comes in person to find him, and he takes him for his 
minister. When (the false saint) has gained his confidence, he tells him: It is by 
merits that one obtains the dignity of a king; therefore do something in view of 
another birth. He spends a fortune in building temples, stüpas, excavating tanks 
and wells. Salavahana puts himself again on the march, he suffers a fresh check. 
(Nahavahana) says to his minister: It is again thou that hast made it. (The false 
saint) tells him: I have done nothing yet; bring the jewels of thy harem, since 
(Silavahana) is gone back to Paitthána. And then he despoils (the king) and his 
harem. When all is exhausted, he calls, Salavahana. (Nahavahana) has nothing left 


to give; he is lost; the city (of Bharukaccha) is lost and taken (by Salavihana).3 


The Puranas place him and his successor in the Suhga period 
and before c. 70 B.C. 


Bhütinandas tata capi Vaidisc tu bhavisyati/ 


Sunginim tu kulasyante Siunandir bhavisyati/ / 


The second of the four rulers: in Vidifa before the end of the 
Suüga rule is Dharmavarma or Dhanadharma, son or descendant of 
Nahavan (Nakhapanajah—in Vayu). Like the Viceroy of the 
Mauryas in Malava, Nahapina bore the title Rajan." The same 


title occurs on the coins of the Suüga governor Balabhüti (Bala- 
1 


5 JA., Tome CCXXVIII, Janvier-Mars, 1936, pp. 67, 68-go. | 
6 Rapson, CIC., Andhras, Western Ksatrapas, &c., p. cvit-cvill, cxc. 
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mitra), Everything points to Nahapana’s father Bhümaka being 
a local chieftain of SSurastra-Malava fief (Ksaharata) from the 
Suhgas. Nahapana shook off the nominal allegiance and extended 
his territories and thus came into conflict with the other beneficiary 
of Suhga disintegration, viz., Gautamiputra Satakarni of Paithan. 
The title of Nahapana’s father (or predecessor, the relationship not 
being: known), Ksabarata can be easily explained by the influence of 
the contemporary Indo-Grecks and Indo-Parthians from Kabul to 
Broach mentioned above and the time of Nahapana, his father and 
son falling. between 100 and Jo B.C., supports this influence 
epe carly in the first century, c. go D C., we find evidence of diplo- 
matic relations between Vidifa, which was still under the rule of 
the Sungas, and the Yavana house of Eucratides at Taksagila in the 
north-west-of the Punjab” (Rapson, Camb. Hist. Ind., p. 532). As 
Nahavan’s descendant is placed by the Puranas in the Suhga period 
and as the Sakas of Seistan did not occupy the delta of the Indus 
earlier than "c. 75 B.C." (Rapson, ‘ibid.), even a long reign of 4o 
yeats cannot bring him later than 7o B.C. Thus, Nahapana could 
not possibly have anything to do with either the Sakas of the 
. Kalakacarya-kathanaka or the era of 57 B.C 

The archeological evidence is in support of Nahapana being an 
Indian and anterior to the Sakas mentioned in the Kathanaka. The 
coins of Bhümaka are of copper, and their types are "Arrow, Discus, 
and Thunderbolt: Lion-capital and. Dharmacakra’. All these are 
. purely Indian symbols. In any case, they are not Saka. Rapson 
started with the presumption that the Ksaharata family was foreign 
and so sought affinity for the first three characteristics in the rev. 


type ‘Discus, Bow and Arrow’, of certain copper coins struck con- 


7 Patafjali refers to carlicr Sakas, coutemporaries of Pusyamitra, a predecessor 
of Nahapána. Nabapina’s son-in-law and general Rsabhadatta (Usavadata) might be 
one of these Sakas. Nasik inscr. Senart, EL, viii, p. 85, Pl. VI, 14a; Bühler, 

ASWI., iv, p. 101, Pl, LIII, 7. 
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jointly by Spalirises and Azes (Gardner, B. M. Cat., Gk. and Scythic 
Kings, Pl. XXII, 4; C. N. Chr., 1890, PI. VII, 13). But he justly 
observes that “‘the ‘Lion-capital’ of the rev. represents a feature 


| Thomas suggested (JRAS., 1906, p: 216) that this 


3 


in Indian arc." 
feature was borrowed from Persia. Even so, the borrowing took 
place much eatlicr, perhaps under the Mauryas, and was adapted 
to the Indian milieu and continued by the Suhgas and by their 
feudal chiefs of whom Bhümaka may have been one. The Dharma- 
cakra again is a symbol of the Buddhist faith and was known and. 
used much earlier than c. 75 B.C. That the Taxila copper-plate 
inscr., and inscr. on Mathura Lion-capital bear the Dbarmacakra 
merely proves similarity of faith, not affinity in race. The coin- 
legends of Nahapana are in Greek, Brahmi, and Kharosthi, contain- 
ing Nahapana’s title ‘Raja’, and his family designation ‘Ksahariata’. 
According to his inscrr. (not in his coins) Nahapana was 'Ksatrapa' 
in the year 42 (Nasik inscr. and “Mahaksatrapa’ in the year 46 
(Junnar inscr.) Of his copper coinage, there is a solitary specimen 
from Ajmer, but thousands of such coins were discovered at Jogal- 
thembi in the Nasik district. The size, weight, and fabric of the 
silver coins resemble the hemi-drachms of the Graeco-Indian kings. 
This similarity, the title “Ksaharata’, and the usc of Greek script 
side by side with Brahmi and Kharosthi, are amply accounted for 
by the influence of Bactrians and Indo-Greeks from Sophytes to 
Amyntas, c. 305-100 B.C., from the Salt Range to the Kabul 
Valley.” ‘The use of Graeco-Roman characters has left its traces in 
a degenetated ornamental form even on the silver coins of 
the Guptas. On the other hand the typical Indian symbols of the 
silver coins and the copper coin of Nahapana are unmistakable, and 


they occur also on the coinage of Gautamiputra Satakarni: “Tree, 


8 Rapson, op, cit., pp. evili-cix, | 


«9 Cf. Synchronistic Table, Appendix A. 
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with large leaves, within railing.’ None of these can be claimed as 
Saka. . . 

As might have been expected from the variety of scripts used 
on the coins of Nahapana, the extent of his territories is another 
serious objection to his association with: the Sakas described, in the 
Kathanaka. The copper coins of Bhumaka are found ‘in the coasting 
regions of Gujarat and Kathiawad, and also sometimes in Malwa 
According to the place-names in the inscr. of Queen Bala-sri 
Nahapana’s dominions included Surāstra (Kathiawar), Kukura 
(probably some portion of Rajputana), Akara (East Malwa), and 
Avanti (West Malwa), Puskara in Ajmer (according to the inscr. of 
Rsabhadatta, Nahapana’s son-in-law). On the other hand the. 
Kalakacaryakathanaka makes it clear that the Sakas who fell -into 
disgrace with the ‘King of Kings’ (Mithradatas II, 123-88 -B-C.) in 
he Sagakula came to Hindugadesa and divided Kathiawar (sama- 
gaya Suratthavisae) among themselves. During autumn, they were 
led by Kalaka to Ujjayin where Gardabhilla the king of Ujjatyini 
who had abducted Kalaka’s sister was made a prisoner, and.a Saka 
dynasty established. After some time they were ousted by a king 
of Malava who established his own era." Gardabhilla had evi- 
dently succeeded Nahapana in Malava, while Gautamiputra 
Satakarni was wresting from him his other possessions. The 
Puranas’? also place Gardabhilla after Nahapána. The Kathanaka 
Sakas, thus, came after Nahapana’s extended possessions had been 
taken over by the Andhra Satakarni, and took only Surastra and 
part of Malava from Nahapana’s successor in these parts viz Garda- 
bhilla, Nahapana’s son-in-law Rsabhadatta continued to hold some 
territories to the north, e.g. Puskara in Ajmer. Thus neither 

10 Konow, op. cit., pp. xxvi-xxvii; Jacobi, ZDMG., 34, 1880, pp. 1247 ff. 
11. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 45, 49 
Read ‘Sunginim tu kulasyante’ occurring after Nahapana and 'Andhranam 


samsthite rajye’ ‘for the ‘sapta Gardabhinascapi’ followed immediately by ‘Sakis 
castadasaiva tu 
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Nahapana nor Gautamiputra Sátakarni had anything to do with 
these Sakas c. 75 B.C. They fought against cach other for the pos- 
session of Ujjain, and Satakarni won. ह 
Against the combined weight of this literary and archeological . 
evidence the suggestion that Nahapana is a Saka is. purcly gratui- 
tous. Jayaswal simply says «hat "Jinasena's chronology treats 
‘Nahapana as a Saka’ (JBORS., XVI, p. 250) He further. states 
“Now, according to Jinasena, Nahavana -(mis-reading Naravaha) 
. was the king in 58 B.C. These and according to the Pattavali 
""eathas Nahavana lived in 13-14 years before 58 B.C These four 
"years the gathas: give to the ‘Saka king and the 13 years to Garda- 
_ bhilla, while Jinasena's Na(hapa)na. stands in place of the gatha's 
Saka king" (JBORS., XVI, p. 249) Both these statements arc 
.unfounded, ^ Nahapana flourished before the end of.the Sunga 
dynasty c. 75 B.C. according to the Puranas as admitted by Jayaswal 
(ibid., p. 282); note the expression Sunganam tu kulasyante in the 
Puranas, not of the Sungabhrtyas or Kanvas The Sunga family 
ceased to rule years before 58 B.C. The second statement 15 fot 
borne out by the parallel chronology from the Pattavali and Jinasena 
given by Jayaswal on p. 234 (JBORS.,.XVI). The'only discrepancy 
there,is the relative position of Nahapana and Naravaha to Garda- 
bhilla and Rasabha: there is no question of any of them standing 
in place of Saka i ; 
It is noteworthy that only the Vaya and the Brabmanda of all 
the Puranas’? mention Nakhavan or Nahapina, and. then distinctly 
as belonging to the Naga family of Vidisa. It is equally noteworthy 
hat both the Sanskrit versions-of the story-of Kalaka giving details 
. regarding the advent of the Sakas to Hindukadesa, their occupation 
of Surastra and Malava and the defeat of Gardabhilla mention Gar- 


12 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 48-49, 72; xxiv-xxvi. Pargiter 
has clearly pointed out the incongruity of Fleets opinion that Nahapina was Saka, 
cf. p. xxiv. 
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dabhilla ruling in Avanti, Satayana or Salivahana at Paithan, but 
Balamitra and Bhanumitra in Lata at Bhrgukaccha. These latter 
are evidently the Suügabhrtyas. They are unknown under these 
names to the Puranas, and the coins" of Bhanumitra belong to 
Paficala-Kosala and not to Lata. The Pattavali and Jinasena place 
Balamitra-Bhanumitra and Vasumitra-Agnimitra, after Nahapana, 
. but this is obviously wrong by the synchronism of Saka, Gardabhilla 
and a Salivahana in the Kalakacaryakathanaka and the agreement of 
all these in placing Gardabhilla after Balamitra-Bhanumitra. Thus 
according to the Ava$yakasütra-niryukti Gatha Nahapana was ruling 
at Bharukaccha: according to the Puranas, Nahapana flourished . 
before the end of the Suüga dynasty: the inscrr. describe him as 
‘Ksaharata, Ksatrapa, Mahaksatrapa’ (presumably of the Sungas): 

the coins show his virtual independence in the title ‘Raja’: the 
extent of his territories as deducible from inscr. and coins leaves no 

room for either Balamitra-Bhanumitra-in Lata or Gardabhilla 

in Avanti: finally he comes originally from Vidisa belonging to a 
Naga family. The conclusion is inevitable that he. lived and: died . 


before c. 75 B.C. and he was not a Saka. 


To recapitulate : — | 


~ 


(1) Bharuyacche......... Nahavana. 
[Gatba, verse 1304 from Avasyakasiitraniryukti of Bhadrababu, between 58 
B.C. and 150 A.D.] 
(ii) ... Waidigakamscapi...:.. 
...Nagakulodbhavah......... dvitiyo Nakhavamstatha. 
[Vays 99, 366, 372; Bd. iii, 74, 179-85. rk 
(iit) ...Avantipurim...... 
Gardabhillena ...... Latadegam ...... Balamitra-Bhanumitrau 


ere MarahattadeSa Prehvi-Pratisthanapure......Satayanah...... 


13° Vincent Smith, CIM., pp. 186-87. 
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. .Pratisthanapuram......Satavahanarajena...... 
[Sri-Kalikacarya-katha — Sri-Tapagaccba-vrddbasalayam likbita. Sresthi Deva- 
candra Lalbbai Jaina-pustakoddbare granthankah 82. Sri- Kalpasitram (Barasasitram, 


by Bhadrababu, Bombay, Nirnayasagar Press, 1933-1 


The above conclusion does away with Jayaswal’s imagined diffi- 
.cülty— “Rules of philology are set at naught by the Sanskrit commen- 
tator in translating this foreign name of. Nabavana into *Nabbova- 
bana. The Puranic writers were not so bad. when they turned it 
into Nakbavan.” (Ibid. JBORS., p- 285). As a matter of fact the 
name is not foreign, and the change of Navhas-and Nakba into Naba.. 
is one of the commonest phenomena in Prakrit. Cf. Abbidbana- 


rajendra, vol. IV, p. 2772: — 





akha -pumo panipadajc, Prava. 406 dvára. “nakhā 
naha kararuha." Ko. rog Gatha. Ogha. ni. 28, 
Naya. 1; Pi. Ni. Bha. 50; Bhaga. 1, 7; 3, 2 5, 2; 43 
7 9; Sama. 11; 34; Su. Ca. 2, 31; Kappa. 9; 433 3; 
35; Prava. 439 
naha— nabhas -na. akase, ckarthikani— "khan abbham amta- 
rikkham vomam naham amvaram gayanam . Ko. 17 
Gacha. Utta. 14, 36; 28, 9; Panha. 1, 3; Vise. 1811; 
Dasa. 7, 52; Bhaga. 20. 2; Su. Ca. 15, 29; Kappa. 
3 35 5 ILM ! 

It also shows the fallacy of Rapson's equation’' : — 
Gautamiputra’s year 18 = Nahapana’s 46: —46 + Saka era 78 A.D. 
n 46 4-784 x: = » 46+78=124 A.D. 

The calculation is based on the assumption that both Nahapana's 
and Castana’s families were Western Ksatrapa Sakas,” so Nahapana 
and Rudradaman both used the same Saka era. A note of warning 
against this lack of discrimination had already been uttered by 
Vincent Smith : — 

14 CIC., Andhras, W. Ksatrapas &c., pp. xxvi-xxvil. 

15 Konow, CIL, op. cit., p. xxxiii; Jayaswal, JBORS., XVI, p. 247. 
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"Archzologists have got into a bad habit of mixing-up as 
Western Satraps’ two distinct dynasties—namely, the Ksaharatas of 
Maharastra and the line of Castana originally settled at Ujjain. 
in Malwa. No doubt both dynasties were satraps in the west, but 
they were entirely distinct, and it is: better not to apply a common 
designation to both." (Smith, EHI., 1924, p. 232). , 

Once the basic misconception regarding Nahapana is removed, 
the story of the Sakas c. 75-56 B.C., the Malava-Vikrama era of 
57 B.C., the Saka era of 78 A.D., and the Saka-Kusana 'empire 
of c. 78-150 A.D. may now be studied in their proper sequence. l 
in the light of the latest researches - 


I. Sakas c. 120 B.C 


In c. 165 B.C. the Yueh-chi expelled the Sse (or Sek) who 
originally belonged to the south of China from Sogdiana. ~The © 
Sakas invaded .and occupied Bactria. The Sakas came into . 
conflict alternately with the Bactrians and the Parthians. In 
c. 120 B.C. the Yiie-chi conquered Bactria. The Sakas in: 
turn overran and occupied parts of the possessions of the 
- Suhgas. These are the Sakas referred to by Patanjali. The route 
they followed was from Bactria to Mathura. A section of them 
secured a footing in Mathura. They are probably the Satraps of 
Mathura, c. 120—80 B.C. Hagana; Hagamasha; Ranjubula 
Patika; Sodása. Their association with the Sungas is borne out by 
their coins and inscrr. “...the coins of the Satraps of Mathura gene- 
rally are related as regards both types and fabric to those of Pancala 
(Sungas) and those of the Hindu princes of Mathura.” (Rapson, 
Indian Coins, p. 9)... Nahapana’s son-in law Rsabhadatta who 15 
almost certainly’ a Saka (cf. line 2 of Nasik inscr Bühler, ASWI., 
iv, p. 101, Pl. LII, 7), might possibly have belonged to this line 
- of Sakas 

The important point to note is that these Sakas were from 
the south of China and that they ‘reached Mathura through 
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Bactria. Jayaswal's' suggestion that these were ‘Seistan Sakas is 


unwarranted.” 


lI. Sakas c. 75-56 B.C. 


These were the Sakas of Seistan who fled the country during 
the reign of Mithridatas II and are to be clearly distinguished from 
the Saka of South China driven towards India by.the Yué-chi who 
were themselves fleeing before the Hiung-nu. These were Tranian, 
the others were Scythic. The Kalakacáryakathanaka gives the 
Prakrit form of their Iranian title sahanu-sabi which was later adopt- 
ed by the Scythic Saka-Kusanas. The route by which they traversed 
India ‘is described in ‘the Kathanaka—(i) from West of the Indus, 
to (ii) the eastern bank of the Indus, (iii) Surástra, (iv) Lata, and 
finally (v) Avanti. This progress across the Indus from Saga-kula 
to Hindugadesa clearly suggests the waning power of Parthia over 
the outlying parts of their territories, as remarked. by Rapson (CHI., 
p. 568).and Konow (op: cit., p. xx)" “The invasion must be 
asctibed not to the Parthian eniperors, but to their former feuda- 
tories in eastern Iran; not to the reign of Mithridatas I, but to a 
period after the reign of Mithridatas II when the power of Parthia 
had declined and kingdoms once subordinate had become independ- 
ent" Hence this Saka invasion could: only have begun sometime 
about 80 B.C. and affected India in Surastra c. 75 B.C. Jayaswal" 
exaggerates the significance of the dagger story in the Kathanaka 
as implying the growing power of Parthia: he omits to consider 
the sequel to the story, viz., the exodus and independence of the 
feudatory Sakas thus ‘pressed’. . 

16 JBORS., XVI, p. 246. 

17 No inscr. or coin of these Saka rulers has been found in Suraswa-Malava. 
"Led by Manes or Moa,” this band of Sakas, unlike other foreign invaders, entered 
India by the Karakoram Pass, and through Kashmir into the Panjab. J4., 1891 
(XVII) p. 146; Rapsen, Id., p. 8. And from the Punjab, a satrapy was established 


at Mathura. 


18 Rapson, IC., pp. 563 ff. 19 JBORS., XVI, p. 238. 
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The second important point to remember is that no details are 
available regarding this short-lived Seistan Saka rule at Ujjain. The 
Kathanaka is brief and to the point: . 

"After some time (kalantarena kenai) Vikramaditya, king of: 
: Malava ousted this Saka dynasty (wppadittà Sagana tam vamsam) 
and established his own era (payadavio niyao samvaccbaro) 

Jayaswal wanted to place these Sakas in Sindh as carly as c. 123 
D.C. as "without such a supposition the assumption of Hindu 
" names and-a claim to be classed as ksatriyas which the name of 
_ ASpa-varman.and others denote, and the acceptance of Hindu faiths 
with’ their very advent .on the soil. of inner India, are not explain- 
able." - JBORS., op. cit.,'p. 238). The whole supposition is a 
bold petitio- pricipi Aspavarman had nothing to do with. these 
Sakas, and "is a representative of the Saka military chiefs who are 
l repeatedly mentioned in the inscriptions of Western India in the 
second century A.D., when this region. was governed by Saka 
satraps." .(Rapson, CHI P. 577; Ltiders, Sitz. K.P.A., 1913, 
p: 412). ^ uas 

The first generations of the c. 1207 B.C. Sakas bore foreign 
names like Hagamasha, Hagana ctc., and the successors called them- 
selves Sodaía etc. The first generations of c. 78, A.D. Sakas 
bore foreign. names as Ghasmotika,"" Castana and their successors 
continucd as Rudradāman etc. A§pavarman was an officer of these 
fatter. This clearly proves that they were entirely different lines, 
to be distinguished from each other and also from the Sakas of 

75—56 B.C. about whom nothing more than the bare details 
given above is known. 


Adalava or Vikrama Samvat c. 57 B.C. 


The Kathānaka mentions Vikramāditya of Mālava as uprooting 


the Sakas. Indian tradition as a whole connects the cra of 57 B.C 


20 Lüders, SBAW., 1913; pp. 407 ff. 
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with Malava and a king Vikrama, or with the vikrama i.c. victory 
of the Malavas.*! A vast amount of superfluous ingenuity has been 
spent in proving either that there was only one Vikramaditya viz., 
Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty about the 5th century A.D.. 
(c. 375-413 A.D.), with head-quarters at Pataliputra, or that the 
Malava era of 57 B.C. commemorates. the victory: of an Andhra 
king, who, however, like Moliere's Le Médecin. Malgré Lui is 
absolutely unaware of it in his own inscriptions. 
As Konow sanely observes——“‘I cannot sec the slightest reason 
for discrediting this account (of the Kathanaka regarding Vikram- 
Aditya of Malava uprooting the Saka dynasty), as is usually donc. 
because most scholars are 4 priori disinclined to believe in. Indian 
tradition and sometimes prefer the most marvellous accounts of 
foreign authors to Indian lore." The Katbasaritsagara and the 
Rajput chronicles bear witness to the heroic legends of Mahendra- 
ditya's son king Vikramaditya of Malava of the Paramara dynasty 
ruling at Ujjayini in the first century B.C. There is no reason why 
he should not be the founder of the Vikrama cra marking Malava 


ec : ONE 
emancipation from Saka domination. 


Ill. Saka Era c- 76 P RUM 


(a) Great Yue-chi: Ta-hia (capital Badaksan), K.abul-Puujab.** 
Kujūla Kadphises c. 45-50 A.D. 

Wima Kadphises c. 5070 A.D. 

(b) Little Yüc-chi : Atachosia (Kandahar)—the Brahüi moun- 
tains, Lower Indus (Sind)--Surástra—Láta—Malava— 
Mathura. - 

(i) Kaniska—78 A.D. . 
(i) Castana—after 78 A.D 





21 Cf. Mandasore Inser., Malavanam ganasthitya 
22 Vincent Smith, CCIM., p. 63; Korfow, op. cit., liv-lv 
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(1) Kaniska succeeds to the possessions of his kinsfolk from 
the north, the Kusanas Kujüla and W'ima after 
an interval. Mathura remains his capital, and of 
his imperial line, Huviska—Vasudeva. 

(i) Castana, perhaps a cadet of the Kaniska, family, is 
left as Ksatrapa over the territories from Sind to 
Malava. The family of Castana, from Castana to 
Svami-Rudrasimha I constitutes the Western 
Ksatrapas."* 

(a) The great Yüe-chi, Kujüla and W'ima use an old extra- 
Indian Saka era. — W'ima's Khalatse inscription is dated in the year 
187 or 184. It cannot be based on the 78 A.D. era. It is to be 
noted that Kujüla and Kusana overcame the last king of Kabul who 
was a Greck, while his successor W'ima suppressed the Indo-Parthian 
chiefs of the Indus valley, and extended the Kusina power into 
India proper. Neither of them had yet established an Indian 
empire over Indian princes. There was hardly an occasion for a 
new era. 

(b) The Kathanaka lays down very clearly : — But also his (of 
Vikramaditya, king of Malava) dynasty was uprooted (tassa vi 
vamsam uppaditina), by another Saka king (Sagaraya), who cstab- 
lished an cra of his own when 1 35 years of the Vikrama era had 
elapsed (panatise’ vasasae Vikkamasamvaccharassa voline pari- 
vattiina thavio jenam samvaccharo niyao).' About 78 A.D. 
the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sca confirms this change 
of regime in Surastra-Malava : 

The local ports follow in the order Souppira of Akabares and 
Kalliena city which was a regularly open market in the times of 
Sarganes the elder (of the two); but after Sandanes became its master 
it has been generally stopped; and in fact the Greek vessels which 


are carried fortuitously towards these regions are brought under good 


23 Rapson, CIC., P. cxi, 


i 
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guard to Barygaza. ^ . It has been an easy matter for our Saka 


general to send down his ships and stop its trade." 


It would thus appear that a Sandanes established a Saka power 


in Surastra-Malava in 78 A.D. 
Who was this Sandanes? 


The variants given in the manuscripts of Ptolemy are—Saden(on), 
Sadan(on), Sadin(on), Adin(on), Adan(on) Aden(on). The most 
ancient of the mss., the Vaticanus Urbinas 82, reads Sadanon; the 
mss. X, Sadenon; the mss. of the Larin versions hesitate between 
Sadanofum and Sandanorum. This last form is completely identical 
with the Sandanes of the Periplus. 


Benfey took it not as a personal appellation but as the terri- 
torial title of the sovereigns of Ariake. Lassen (Ind. Alt., I, p. 185, 
n. 1) adopted this interpretation. The name is rare in Brahmanical 
literature: an inscr. of Cahamana Vigraharaja dated 973 A.D., and 
the Mrechakatika offer the only two instances of a name Candana 
-which would be the natural equivalent. It is interesting that in 
the Mrechakatika the name Candana occurs in association with 
Aryaka. The name of Candana, however, recurs with surprising 
frequency in Buddhistic literature. A. Devaputra Candana is found 
in the most ancient Buddhistic texts: Majjhima Nikaya (vol. III, 
p. 199), Lomasakangiya-Bhaddekarattasutta, n. 1 34. 


This: word Candana inevitably reminds us of the enigmatic. 
title “tchan-t’an’ applied to various royal personages in a number of 
Chinese texts. We are indebted to Professor Sylvain Lévi for 
bringing together a number of these Chinese references in the last 
unfinished paper of his, published in the latest issue (Tome 
CCXXVIII, Janvier-Mars 1936) of the Journal Asiatique, under the 


“title ‘Kaniska et Satavahana.’ . 


24 Lévi, JA., Janvier-Mars 1936, p. 62; Periplus (ed. Schoff), P. 199. 
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1. techan-t'an is the title of Kaniska in the translation dated: 
405 A.D. of Sütralamkara by Kumirajiva. (Chap. IIT, story 14 
and Chap. V, story 31). 

2. tchan-tan of Kumárapva is equated, to Yue-tche Wang 
‘the king of the Yue-tche’ by Seng-tchao. 

3. tchan-tan is known in trans-Gangetic India as a royal title 
in the [Vth century; cf. ‘the king Tchou tchant-'an (of Fou-nan) 
offers elephants.’ . Tchou is a current abbreviation of Tien chou, 
India, treated as a family name, just as Tche is an abbreviation of 
Yue-tche. The title of tchan-t’an taken along with T'ien-tchou 
tchan-t’an shows Kaniska's affiliation to the Yue-tche source. 

4. Four centuries after the embassy of Tchon tchan-t’an of 
Fou-nan, the title of tchan-t’an reappears in the other extremity of 
India, in positive relation with the line of Kaniska. The pilgrim 
Wou-k ong describes his visit to Gandhàra in 753 A.D.: “The - 
monastery bears the name of the king who founded it. This. king 
is descended from the line of king Kaniska (Ki-ni-tch’a) The 
monastery Tchou-t'an houli bears the name of the younger brother 
of the king.” The evidence is clear and indisputable, Tchant-t'an 
is a title "in the line of the ancient king Kaniska', and is applied: 

ta the younger brother of the king.’ 

5. In Hou-mi as at Gandhara, thd royal family is descended 
from the ancient king Kaniska, tchan-t’an’ Kaniska 

We are thus led to ask if the Sandanes of Periplus could not 
be a king of the Yüe-chi Kusina race, named Kaniska 

It is well-known that a branch of the Ytie-chi did not Join in 
the expedition towards the Ta-hia.led by the forbcars of Kujüla 
and W'ima. The Kuerishung, i.e. thé Kusinas begin to appear. 
in Chinese sources after the Yiie-chi conquered Ta-hia. | But what - 
about ‘a remainder of them, small in number, who were unable 
to depart, took refuge with the K'iang in the southern mountains 


(Shi-ki, Chap. 110, : fol. 6, v, Chap. 123, fol. 4, cf. Marquart, 
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pp. 201 ff.)? The thread of their story lies through Larike (Lata) 
and Artake (Surastra-Malava) in Sandanes of Periplus and Ptolemy, 
and Tchan-t’an Kaniska who became the master of Barygaza and 
the Konkan littoral (Chavannes, T’oung Pao, 1907, p. 150) as well 
as Malava-Mathura, and whose cra 78 A.D. replaced the Malava 
cra of Vikramaditya found in usc in Mathura seventy years after 
57/56 B.C., and the 78 A.D. era also became the reckoning of a 
large part of southern India.” ह 

This difference in routes followed by the two branches of the 
Yüe-chi Kusinas is of prime importance in determining the origin 
of the Saka cra of 78 A.D. The line of Kujüla followed the north- 
western passage to the Punjab, after conquering Ta-hia in the period 
Kien-wu (25:55 A.D.). Their power in India was secondary even 
ii the time of W'ima. The annals of the later Hans, in their 
notice on the Ta Yiie-chi simply say: “Yen-kao-tchen (Wema Kad- 
phises)...... in his turn conquered T'ien-tchou. (India) and there 
established a chief to administer it" (Chavannes, T'oung Pao, 1907, 
p. 192). The Khalatse inscription of Sam. 187 (or 184) (during the 
reign) of the Great King Uvima Kavthisa disproves the idea of any 
cra by W'ima Kadphises. 

The southerly direction of the line of Tchan-tan Kaniska 
through Larike and Malava is signalised by the Saka era founded by 
Kaniska to mark the foundation of a primary Saka power by dis- 
placing the Malava dynasty in 78 A.D. 135 years after its inaugu- 
ration by Vikrama after destroying another Saka power in 57/56 B.C. 
From Milava Kaniska extended his power to Mathura, and to 
Penares (cf. Kaniska’s inscr. at Sarnath; Liiders, List, no. 927). 
He left Castana as ksatrapa in the west, and Castana’s family 
reckons by his sovereign’s cra, 78 A.D. From Mathura as a centre, 


25 In Ptolemy, the list of towns in Larike begins with Barygaza and closes with 
Nasika, the two extreme points toward the sca and the east, of the territories of 


Castana, the Ksatrapa of Tchan-t'an Kaniska. Cf. JA., op. cit., p. 66. 
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Kaniska stepped into the possessions of the other branch. Hence 
there is an interval between W'ima and Kaniska. This 15 also the 
reason why the Ghinese sources are silent about Kaniska. He is 
separated from W'ima not in time but in space, establishing his 
power in a region not within the purview of the Chinese Annals. 
Kaniska naturally reckons by his own era. 

All attempts? made so far to get round the difficulties presented 
by the Khalatse inscription and the Chinese Annals have been uncon- 
vincing. The equation of Sandanes-Candana-Tchan-t'an-Kaniska 


solves them satisfactorily 


Castana and tbe Western Ksatrapas. c. 78 A.D.-c. 388 A.D 

Like Kaniska, Castana bears a foreign name. His father 
Ghsamotika (RAS., 1881, p- 524; Rapson, JRAS., 1899, p. 370 for 
a lost coin with his name) appears to be distinctly Scythic, cf. 
Thomas, JRAS., 1906, p. 211. His grandson Rudradaman dates 
his Girnar inscr. in the Saka year 72—A.D. 150. 

It would be idle to sepeculate on ‘the exact relation of 
Gh(or Yo)samotika and Kaniska on the similarity of their namc- 
terminations. But one is tempted to ask if Ghsamotika’s son Castana 
was simply his ksatrapa, or a near relation, e.g. a son, a cadet who 
was left in charge of the western dominion while another son 
Huviska bearing a foreign name of the first or second generation and 
a contemporary of Castana in the I-II centuries A.D. carrying on the 
imp ‘rial line from Mathura 

The question becomes piquant in view of the evidence 
of Taranatha who follows in his chronology of the history of 
Buddhism, Indian works, now lost. At the epoch of Sandanes of 
Periplus, and thus immediately after Tchan-t'an Kaniska, he places 
the son of Kaniska, a king Candana Pala (Pala or governor of Candana 
lchan-tan) He assigns to this Candana Pala the kingdom 


26 Konow, op. cit, lxvii; Jayaswal, JBORS., XVI, p. 244. 
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of Aparanta, i.e., North Konkan, the septentrional part of Konkan 
between the Western Ghats and the sea......the region in which 
according to the lexicographer Yadava, Sürparaka was included. 
Ptolemy, VIE 1, 6 mentions precisely this Souppara (Sürparaka) as 
the first coastal town in the Ariake of the Sandanes. 

The ksatrapas continued in this region as Hinduised ksatriyas, 
adopting Hindu names and using the official Saka era of 78 A.D. 
‘down to the IV céntury A.D. Their influence in eatly Deccan 
secured for the Saka era 78 A.D. the same prominence in the South 


as is enjoyed by the Vikrama era 57 B.C. in the North of India 


A. BANERJI-SASTRI 


27 Akbarnama The first definite mention of Saka-kala occurs in an astronomical 
date of the year 427, falling in A.D. 505, apparently from Gujarat. Cf, Konow, 


op. cit, p. lxxxvi 


The Horse Balaha and the Indian Kings 


The persistence of certain titles, Royal or Imperial, in the course 
of the centuries is one of the remarkable facts in the history of the 
world. The Latin name Caesar, for instance, has persisted from anti- 
quity up to modern times in the forms Kaiser, Czar, Kisra, etc... 
India offers an example of the same kind. 

One reads in the book of The Golden Meadows of Masudi! as 
follows: “After his (King. Korech—Harsa’s) death, discord arose 

among the Indians; they divided into various nations and tribes and 
cach country had its own chief. The kingdoms of Sind, Kanouj 
and Kashmir were formed in this way; the city of Mankir which was 
an important centre in India was ruled by a king of the name of 
Balhara, and the name of this first king was assumed by all his suc- 
cessors who reigned in this capital until our days (322 hegira)." 

According to Ibn Khordadzbeh, Balhara is a Hindu tide which 
means King of Kings. ALIdrisi accepts this interpretation. The 
Travel of the Arab merchant Sulayman in India and in China, 
written in 851, furnishes the following information : ‘The Indians 
and the Chinese agree about the fact that, unquestionably, the king 
of the Arabs is the greatest king, the richest and the most glorious of 
Islam, above whom nothing exists. The king of China himself 
admits to rank second after the king of the Arabs. Then come the 
king of Rim (Byzantium) and the Ballahra, the king of those who 
have their ears pierced for the purpose of wearing car-rings. The 
Ballahra is the sovereign of India whose birth is the most noble, and 


this is acknowledged by the Indians themselves. Every king of 


I Text and translation by Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, 
t. I, p. 162. ES - 
2 Translation by G. Ferrand in Les classiques de l'Orient, Pp. 47-50. 
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India is independent, but all recognize the Dallahrá for the most 
highly born.” 

"Dallahrá is the title of all the kings of this land, just as Kista 
is with the Persians. It is not a proper name. The territory of the 
Ballahra’s kingdom begins at the Western sea-coast of India, where a 
country named the Konkan lies along one of its borders, and extends 
upon the continent of Asia as far as China. Around the kingdom 
of the Ballahra there are many kings with whom he fights wars, but 
he is always victorious.” 

In the Encyclopedia of Islam, under the word Balhara, T. W. 
Arnold remarks: “It is an historical impossibility to identify 
the dynasty of Balharas with that of Vallabhi 509-766 A.D.’ and the 
hypothesis of Reinaud,* according to whom Balhara is the same 
as Malwa Rai (i.e, the King Malwa), is no longer defensible.” 
Arnold further observes that the Rastrakiitas have borne the 
Sanskrit title Vallabha and that Indra III, contemporary of Masudi, 
bore the title of Prthivi Vallabha. 

In the Cambridge History of India, Sir Wolseley Haig writes : 
“When Muhammad b. Qasim invaded Sind in 711, the Calukyas, 
the Pallavas and the Rastrakütas were contending for supremacy in 
the Deccan, and the Arab geographers of a later date corrupted 
Vallabha Rai, the title borne by many of the Rastrakütas, into 
Balhará and used this word as a generic title for the leading ruler in 
India. But in. Northern India, the empire of Harsa had dissolved 
on his death in the middle of the preceding century and no power 
had succeeded to the hegemony.” 

Have the Arab geographers corrupted the words Vallabha Rai 


into Ballahra and Balhará or, on the contrary, transcribed some Indian 


forms of the same title? I have published in 1929 in the Journal of. - 


3 Eliot and Dawson, vol. I, pp. 354 and 355. 
4 Notes on India, pp. 138, 164. f. 5 Vol. HI, p. 506. 
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the Asiatic Society an article entitled ‘Hippokosira and Satakarni’ the 
conclusions of which may be summed up as follows : —Kura is a non- 
Aryan word meaning “town.” Hippokoura, the name of the capital 
of the Andhras in the Tables of Ptolemy, signifies "town of the 
horse." Satakani, the patronymic of the Andhra kings, sanskritiscd 
into Satakarni, may. be interpreted as "the son of the horse.” On 
several Andhra coins we read by the side of the royal name, the title 
Vilivayakura. The kings who inscribed this name on the coins 
should have taken in their title the name of the capital. — Vilivaya- 
kura and Hippokoura both are the names of this capital, and Hippo- 
"horse" is the Greek translation of . the Indo-Aryan Vadava. It 
seems that Vilivaya is a compromise between the popular form and 
the literary name, an alloy of Sanskrit Vadava and Prakrit Valahaya. 

` The divine horse from which the kings and the capital of the 
Andhras derived their name is not an earthly creature. It is at the 
same time aquatic and zriai, becaüse it sprang from the ocean to take 
its flight into the sky. Its name appears in many forms. We can 
classify them in three series, according to the syllable which ends 
them: . -va, -bha, or -ba. 

(a) We have in Sanskrit Vadava and Vadava to which cor- 
responds Pali Valava. We find also the variants Vadaba and 
Vadaba. The mythological value of this term is attested by the 
compounds Vadavagni, Vadavamukha. 

* (b) The Sanskrit word Vadavamukha corresponds to Pali 
" Valabhamukha which reveals the existence of another variant with 
-bha. Without doubt this should be connected to the Buddhist- 
Sanskrit vallabbaka which appears in an enumeration of aquatic 
monsters: matsya, kacchapa, | vallabbaka, ‘susumara, . makara." 
(c) We can arrange as a last 52105 the name of the mythic horsc 


Valaha which is an incarnation of the Bodhisattva in the Valahassa- 


6 Divyavadana, p. 231, l. 4. 
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Jataka (n^ 196). The same name reappears in Buddhist-Sanskrit under 
the forms Valaha (Mabavastu, II., 85, 8) and Balaha.^ The manus- 
cripts of the Divyavadana have Balahagvaraja or Balasvaraja. The 
Mahābhārata and Harivamía have in the same way Varahāśva, the 
name of a daitya. The Bombay edition of the Afababbarata gives 
the reading Varahasva. In Pali Samyutta III, 145, Valahaka IS d 
name of mythical horses. Lastly we refer to the Prákrit form 
Valahaya. I have already shown that the title Vilivayakoura seen 
in the coins of the Andhras refers to the series A. Thé title Valla-. 
bharat, common to the Rastrakutas and the Calukyas, is explained 


by the series D. 


According to R. G. Bhandarkar (Bomb. Gaz., 1, 11, p. 209 and 
pp. 387 ff.) Balhara is an Arabic corruption of an Indian ttle. 
“Vallabharaja should, by the rules of Prakrit or Vernacular pronoun- 
ciation, become Vallabha-ray, Ballaharay or Balharay. The last is 
the same as the Balhara of the Arabic." The forms Balhara, Ballahri 
then, have not been created by the Arab authors. They transcribe 
exactly cnough the sounds which are the Indian corruption of original 
forms such as Vallabharaja or some other title of the same nature. Fr is 


the origin of these forms that we shall now try to discover. 


I have already studied more than once the non-Aryan root bal 
‘hair’, several derivatives of which have passed into the Ind--Aryan 
vocabulary. In Sanskrit, kambala means a kind of “woollen material 
and a certain breed of deer with Jong hair. Explainable also by the 
root bal are names of the “‘silk-cotton tree ^, or Bombax Hepta- 
phyllum: Pali simbali or simbala, Skt. falmali or Salmala, Pkt. 


samali or samali.” In the Rg-veda, 2, 4, 4, we have vara to which a 


7 Cf: V. Goloubew, Le cheval Balaba, BEFEO., 1928, p. 223 and J. Przyluski, 
La croyance au Messie dans l'Inde ei liran, RHR., 1929, t. C. no. 1, p 6 and fol. 
8 Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, p. 8. 
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popular form vala corresponds. In Vedic, vara means horsehair, and 
particularly that of the horse’s tail, but it is doubtful that in current 
use the word should have carried such a limited meaning: in the 
Rama legend, the monkey Valin owes its name to the fact that 1: 


b H 1 > = 
was born of its mother’s hair. 


In Bengali palak connotes "the down of a bird.” Skt. barba 
means “‘tail-feather’ and vara “hair of the tail." It seems probable 
that the root bal has not been borrowed by the Indo-Aryan only, but 
also by the Iranian.” This hypothesis permits the explanation, 
besides the above Sanskrit words, of Persian bal and Skt. barba. Let 


us examine the latter. 


It can be separated into a radical bar-, which stands for the non- 
Aryan root bal ‘hair’, and a suffix -ha. It has the sense of "tail- 
feather; tail of a bird, especially of a peacock; leaf." Now a 
feather, and more particularly one of the long feathers of the pea- 
cock's tail, is made essentially of little barbs attached to a long stem. 
It is not possible to find for these a more accurate comparison than’ 
the hair, or down of animals which the root bal describes. Then it 
IS easy to conceive that the derivative barba. should have described 


big feathers, and, by extension, the tail of a bird like the peacock. 


Now we are able to explain, with the help of the same non- 
Aryan toot, a name the origin of which had remained mysterious, 
balaba. Balaha is the name of a mythical horse, chiefly known by 
Buddhist literature, where it is one of the Bodhisattva’s incarnations; 
under this shape the future Buddha flies over the ocean to save the 
unfortunate shipwrecked mariners. The flying horse is one of 
Visnu's avataras also; similar images, then, have been borrowed by 


both Buddhism and Visnuism from the old stock of popular beliefs. 


9 “Emprunts anaryens en indo-iranien,” Le Monde Oriental, 1934, t. 28, p. 140 É. 
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Besides its characteristic as a flying animal, the horse Balaha 
shows a distinctive feature: its body is covered with long hairs, to 
which the shipwrecked cling. 

The Pah Jataka, II, p. 129 (Valabassa Jataka) says that in days 
of yore the Buddha took birth out of the horse Valaha's breed. It 
was, at the time, a flying horse, absolutely white, with a crow's head, 
and hairs which looked like reed-grass (sabbaseto kākasīso 


munjakeso).'” 


It told the wrecked to climb upon its back. 

In the Makandika-avadana, which is the 36th tale of the Divy- 
vadana, it is said that the sūtra of the Raksasi must be inserted in the 
text (vistarena raksasisutram sarvam vadyam). This sūtra is preserv- 
ed in the Ekottaragama translated into Chinese,'' and it is the story 
of the flying horse which saves the shipwrecked mariners, allowing 
them to hang on to its long hairs. The last words of the sitra are 
quoted in the Divyavadana and contain the flying horse's name: 
sarve te banijo Balabasvarajat patitas tabhis ca raksasibbir bbaksitah... 

We find the story of the Raksasi again in the Alabavastu, Ili, 
p. 71-75. But here KeSin is the name of the Hying horse which 
saves the wrecked. The Pali tradition knows it under the same 
name. (cf. Kesisutta in Ang., M, n? xac 

In the Mabasudassana-suttanta. where the ratna of the Cakra- 


vartin are described, the assa-ratana is called Valahako. (Digha 


ro Compare the description of the fying horse in Digha nikaya, ll, 9. 174. 
To follow the commentators, one ought to translate: “with a black head and a dark 
mane" (cf. Pali-Eng, Dict. P, T. S. sv, muitja). But the commentators: would change 
a mythical image into a rational one. The munja-grass is very high. Translating 
"having a dark mane” one suppresses an essential feature of the flying horse: the 
long hairs. Muñjakcéa, morcover, is an epithet of Visnu and of Siva. It is a legacy 
of the old mythology to the more recent religions. — — 

11 Cf. Anguttara-nikaya, II, 46 bbutapubbabam Robitasso nama isi abosim 
Bhojaputto iddbima vebisahgamo. Further on one finds the: Valabakavagga (Ang., 

IL, p. 103 and fol). There is also a Valaba-samyuttam in the Samyutta-nikaya. 
l 12 For other versions of this story sce Beal, Romantic Legend, pp. 332-340 and 
Karanda-vyiiba (c£, E. Burnouf, Introduction a l'bist, du Boud., sec. cd., p. 199). 
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Nik., Il, p. 174); The same description .appears again in the 
Madbyamagama translated into Chinese ' (Trip. éd. Tok. XI, 5.४5: 
p- 65b col. 10 and fol.) where the .name of the:flying horse; in 
Chinese Mao, is pictured by the juxtaposition of two signs: horse + 
hair. 

IE Skt. barba is formed of the Austro-Asiatic root bal, bar "hair, 
and of a suffix -ba, balaba must be formed according to the same 
process because the root bal renders the distinctive feature of this 
mythical being. a l 

The irregular quantities of. vowels are not unusual : it is frequent 
to meet them in the borrowed words. Let us note the length of the 
vowels in kambala, barba, vara, vala, and in the simbali, sim bala, 
Salmali, Salmala, samala, samali series. The name of the flying 
horse is in Skt. Balaba, in Pali Valaha. In Balaha and Valaha, the 
lengthening of the second vowel is probably caused. by the suffix 
which | 01095. 

We find it possible now to explain the different wordings of the 
word balaba. We have seen that these can be classified according 
to the form of the last syllable. The body of the word, which in- 
cludes the root bal, varies little. But the suliix appears under three 
forms: -óba. -va, -ha. We have just explained balaha by compati- 
son to barha. As to the suffixes -bha, -va, we have already found 
them in other borrowings from the non-Aryan languages. and pre- 
cisely in the names of animals real or mythical."' 

In Mababbar., Í, 197, 32-33, the gods beseech Narayana to 
tree the earth from the burden of the wicked. Narayana, then, pulls 


out two of his hairs, a white and a black one. These float down 


13 Fora similar lengthening in Pkr., see Pischel, Gr. Phi. Sp. $ 70; BSL., 1931. 
t. 31, p. 48. : , 

t4 Cf J. Przyluski, ‘Un ancien peuple du Penjab: les Salva’, JA.. Av.-Juin 1919, 
pp. 318-321. $ 
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to the earth, penetrate the womb of Devaki and give birth, the one to 
Krsna, the other to Baladeva. 

I have already remarked elsewhere the similitude of this myth 
and of that of Danaé, being fecundated by the rays of the sun." In 
the Indian tale, Narayana, whatever his original characteristic be, acts 
the part of the sun and his hairs picture its fecundating rays. 

As soon as we have admitted that the hairs or horse hairs can be 
the mythical image of the sun rays, we are able to understand the 
myth of the horse Balaha. 

Its long mane is the chief characteristic of this mythical horse 
In Buddhist scripture, the unfortunate wrecked mariners cling to 
this mane, and are saved from death. These hairs are the images of 
the sun rays, and the divine Horse itself is a manifestation of the Sun. 

An allusion to the myth of the rays which save from death and 
-catry to an abode of immortality can be found in a passage of the 
Taitt. Ar.: 

maricinim padam icchanti vedbasab 

_ the Wise seek the way of the sun rays." 

In the same A ranyaka, marici masc. sing. has become the 

generic name of the “vapours” which rise from the surface of the 


waters up to the Sun. 


Siryo maricim adatte 


Lastly, and recently, marici appears as a god quite independent, 


the Prajápati Marict. 

ig CL J. Przyluski, La croyance an Messie... op. cit., 8. 

16 Cf. A. Weber, Indische Studien, IX, p. 9, note 1. On the basis of late 
commentaries, Weber, who had at first translated marici by "Sonnenstrahl" cf. 
Indische St., II, 82, has reconsidered this translation and has translated “Sonnenstiub- 


, 


chen," introducing late atomic conceptions into a text to which these are probably 


quite foreign. 
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The meaning of marici, then, oscillates between two distinct 
notions: rays which emanate from the god Sun, and vapours which, 
under the action of the Sun, rise out of the waters up to this god. 
The same semantical evolution can be observed in the word valaha 
which means either the horse-god with the ray-formed mane, or the 
cloud. In Vedic Skt. varába means ‘‘cloud’’; in Pali valāhaka = 
Epic Sk. balahaka (1) “‘a cloud, dark cloud, thundercloud” (2) “name 
of mythical horses (£. P. li-English Dictionary, P.T.S.). These 
associations of ideas between the vapours and the rays originated 
probably from the old myth of the solar leg." It seems that the 
foot of the solar god Ekapád must have been conceived sometimes as 
the very long mane of a horse or an animal of the same kind, and 
sometimes as a column of vapours drawn up by the Sun. The simi- 
litude of valaba, balaba and of vārda (water-giver) "rain-cloud" may 
possibly have also played a part. l 

The myth of the solar horse, then, which has survived in India 
from the Vedic period up to our days, permits to explain the hairy 
appearance of the god, his name balaha derived from the root bal 
‘hair’, and the different meanings of the word balaha. At the same 
time tt seems more easy to understand the Aryan name of the solar 
horse, called Keéin already in the Vedic hymns as, later on, in. 
Buddhist literature. Kesin, deriving from Kesa, “hair, horsehair”, 
is the exact equivalent of the word balaba, which derives from bal 
“hair,” We have already found a couple of this kind in Indian 
mythology. In this Quarterly I showed some time ago that 
Nasatya is the non-Aryan double of the Aryan name of the Agvin. 
Nasatya is to sata "horse", what Aśvin is to asva "horse." The 


name of the solar horse is also twofold: thc non-Aryan name 


17. Cf. J. Przyluski, Deux noms indiens du Dieu Soleil, BSOS., VI PP- 457, 458 
18 /HQ., IX, pp. 88-91 
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balaba is in regard to bal(a) the same as the Aryan kesin is in regard 
to Resa. . 

Common to the Vedic, Buddhist and Visnuite mythologies, 
the myth of the solar horse holds a considerable place in the history 
of the. religions of India, chiefly in Deccan where the Andhras ins- 
taur a kind of Buddhistic-Visnuite syncretism.’ Their capital is the 
city of the Horse, they are the Sons of the Horse (Satakarni) them- 
selves. So that the name of the divine horse becomes current in the 
royal titling. After the great dynasty of the Satakarni, medieval 
history ts full- of the glorious title, diversified under the forms: 
Vallabha, Pallava, Balhara. etc., The Pallava kings are sometimes 


20 


referred to as Vallabha. The Calukya kings of Badami are calicd 
Vallabha-raja as well. The Rastrakiita kings who succeeded the 
Calukya in the sovereignty of the Deccan appropriated the same 
title. Obscure terms like balaba, etc., which had no etymology it: 
Indo-Aryan, have naturally degenerated and either the popular fancy 
or that of the learned has recreated them, more particularly on the 
model of vallabba “favourite, lover." And this is how terms like 
ri-prtbizi-vallabba? have appeared. But, taking vallabba as a 
starting point, it is impossible to explain the more ancient forms. 
The dynasty which reigned over Kathiawar between the VIth 
and the VI Ith century after J. C. chose Valabhi for its capital. The 
Valabhi era begins, according to tradition, in the year 318/g after 
J.C. The founder of the dynasty is Bhatarka and we know an un- 
Interrupted scrics of 19 personages, governors or kings, which lasts 
until Siladitya VI." The numerous charts discovered register pious 


19 See for instance, tic image of the Buddha sitting on the naga, as an imitation 
of Visnu lying upon the mythical serpent. Cf. J. Przyluski, Le Bouddbisme, p. 44. 

20 Ind. Ant., V, p. 154. 

21 Cf. Dines Chandra Sircar, /C., July 1935, pp- 131-133. 
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donations made in favour of private petsons, corporations and deities. 
The princes claim to be che worshippers of Maheévara, but their 
gifts go to the Brahmins as well as to the Buddhists. Many facts 
prove the importance of the cult of the Sun. Siladitya, which is 
the generic name of the Valabhi kings, was, according to the tradi-. 
tion, à worshipper of the Sun." The coins of Bhatarka and 
Dharasena describe them as parama-Aditya.  Bhatarka s last son is 
called parama-Aditya-bhakta. The kings of Valabhi belong to the 
clan Maitraka, and this name has been brought together with ‘one 
of the names of the Sun, Mitra? The Mchars (from Mihira) 
would be the modern representatives of the ancient Maitrakas.”” 
“To-this day, every Rajput wears an amulet embossed with a 
figure of a horse and the sun. This mythological emblem is quite 


indispensable. ..It is their p 


personal deity and receives their daily 
adoration. ^^ A l 

The legend of the solar horse has been perpetuated, though 
rather deformed, with the Rajputs. James Tod gathered by the 
Jainas of the Rajasthan the following legend : , 

“There was a fountain (Survacoonda) "sacred to the sun” at 
Ballabhipura, from which arose, at the summons of Silladitya (accord- 
ding to the legend) the seven-headed horse Saptaswa, which draws 
the car of Surya, to bear him to battle. With such an auxiliary no 
foe could prevail; but a wicked minister revealed to the enemy the 


secret of annuling this aid, by polluting the sacred. fountain. wich 


et d'histoire de V Ecole des bautes Étudés, 1896, pp. 75-100; La Vallée Poussin, Dynas- 
ties et Histoire de l'Inde depuis Kanisbka jusqu'aux invasions muasulmanes, p. 132. 

23 Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Í, p. 219. 

24 Sylvain Lévi, ibid., p. 98. £ 

25 Fleet, Ind. Ant., XV, pp. 361-2. In the word Bhatirka, the name of the 
founder of the Valabhi dynasty, one is tempted to separate the well-known title 
bhata and the word arka "sun." 

26 Sir J. Malcolm, Memoirs of Central India (reprint) II, p. 119; Baden-Powcll, 
JRAS., 1899, p. 543. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Dynasties p. 351. 
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blood. T his.acconiplished, in vain did the prince cali on Saptaswa 
to save him from the strange and. barbarous foe: the charm was 
broken, and with it sunk the dynasty of Ballabhi.’’*’ 

It seems that a confusion must have existed between the unique 
solar horse Balaha, and the seven horses which, in later myths, draw 
the car of the Sun. And the legend of the sevenheaded horse that 
James Tod relates more or less accurately would have taken birth 
in this confusion. 

It is perhaps to the fountain alluded to in the tale reported by 
james Tod that a chart of donation of king Siladitya I refers: it 
mentions the "Fountain of the god Sun" A ditya-devapadiya-vapi. 
A chart of Siladitya V mentions Süryapura, the city of the Sun. 
Now the name of Valabhi must seem clear enough to us. If Valabha 
is one of the names of the solar horse, Valabhipura or Valabhi is the 
city of the solar horse, like the capital of the Andhras Vilivayakura 


or Hippokoura. 
J. PRZYLUSKI 


Tod, Annals ‘and Antiquities of Rajasthan, London, 1829; Madras, 1573; 
s 1902, I, p. 21; Cf. Tod, Travels in Western India, London.1829. 
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V. Conquests 
Getting rid of his rival Yilduz and subduing Qabachah, 


Shamsud-Din Iltutmish turned his face towards Lakhnawu. Prc- 
viously, on several occasions, he had despatched forces to invade the 
territory, completely subjugated Bihar and installed his own Amirs 
there." In the year 1225 A.D., however, Iltutmish made a firm 
resolve to occupy the territory of Lakhnawti.” Accordingly he 
marched from Delhi, and Sultan. Ghias-ud-Din moved his vessels 
üp the river. But a treaty was concluded, and Sultan Ghias-ud-Din 
submitted. by presenting thirty eight elephants" and cighty lakhs 
of treasure; and the name of Sultan Shamsud-Din Htutmish was 
inscribed on the coin." — Htutmish then withdrew" from Lakhnawti 
leaving behind Malik Izzud-Din Jani and his own son Malik - 


1 


Nasir-ud-Din as his lieutenants in Bihar^' No sooner had the 


Sultan retired than Sultan Ghiasud-Din Iwaz marched into Bihar 


$ E NS 
and occupied it. 


In 1226 A.D. the Sultan marched from Delhi and occupied the 
celebrated | strong fort of Ranthambhor, which was previously 
attacked by seventy’ kings but was never subdued.” 


In 1227 A.D. Iltutmish. marched against the fort of Mandor^' 


* Continued from vol. XH, p. 117. 

76 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 163. 77 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 171. 

78 Badauni, p. 60 has “seventy thousand tanghas ". Firishta, and the 
Tabaqat-i- 7l bbari, p. 59 have 38 elephants. 
` 79 lid, pp. 163, 171. ; 

8o Tabaqat-i-dkbari, p. 54 says that “the two Sultans did encounter cach 
other in battles;" but the contemporary authority, Minhaj Siraj docs not refer to it 
at all. ' 

81 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 163. 82 lbid. 83 Ibid., p. 172. 

84 The oldest copies, according to Major Ravercy, have Mandur but. others 
have Mandud and Mandur. Badauni, p. 65 has Mandu. Tabaqat-i-Akbari. p. 59 
has Mandawar. Tarikb-i-Mubarakshabi, p. 19 has Mandur and Ajmer, 
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within the limits of the Siwalikh territory and conquered it. 
About the same time in the year 1227 A.D., Malik Nasir-ud-Din 
Mahmud-Shah, the eldest son of Sultan Shamsud-Din lltutmish 
and Izzud-Din Malik Jani assembled the forces of Hindustan and 
marched from Audh to Lakhnawti.*® Luckily Sultan Ghiasud-Din 
Iwaz had led an expedition into the territories of Kamrup and Bang 
and had left Lakhnawti undefended.” Malik Nasir-ud-Din availed 
this opportunity by capturing the fortress of Hasankot and the city 
of Lakhnawti. Ghiasud-Din Iwaz, perforce, retired from his ex- 
pedition, and fought an engagement with the victors, but was 
defeated and his Khiliji Amirs were taken prisoners," Sultan 
Ghiasud-Din Iwaz was immediately put’ to death after a reign of 
twelve years. The territory of Laklinawti now fell into the hands 
of Malik Nasir-ud-Din, who proved to be a benevolent, intelligent, 
energetic and sagacious ruler." l 
Having extended his sway over Bihar and Lakhnawti, the 
Sultan, in the year 1227 A.D. invaded Sindh with the intention of 
overthrowing Qabachah" who was the only rival now left. Accord- 
ingly, he made ample preparations, and Sultan Nasir-ud-Din 
Qabachah also stationed his forces before the gate-way of the town 
Amrut” along with his fleet and boats. It was soon discovered that 


Malik Nasirud-Din Atytum,” the governor of Lahore had appeared 


85 The famous poct Amir Ruhani composed -the follwing verse on the 
victories. wel yd Axl sks ye ols pha} Laas Slav ol jl as 


Firishta, p, 66 and the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, pp. 59 and 60, 

86 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 163. E 87 lbid., p. 164. 

88 Ibid., p. 180. 89 Ibid., p. 164. go lbid., p. 180. 

91 The Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p, 58 and Badauni, p. 64 leave out this expedition 
against Qabachah and drown him in the year 1217 A.D.—about ten years before 
his actual defeat and drowning into the river Sindh, 


g2 It is ‘variously written as e5 yo} - e» +2] - lya - e ye 


93 Aiytum was a slave of Malik Bahaud-Din Tughril, from whose heirs [tutmish 


purchased him, The fief of Lahore was assigned to him, and s “sequently, in 
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before the walls of Multan and Iltutmish himself set out by way of 
Tabarhindah towards Uchchah. The intelligence of these news so 
terrified Qabachah that he at once retired towards the strong fort of 
Bhakkar, and directed his Vizier the Ain-ul-iMulk Husain-i-Ashart 
to. convey all the treasures from Uchchah to Bhakkar." Sultan 
Shamsud-Din lltutmish - pushed forward his advance-guard under 
the command of the Amir-i-Hajib (Lord Chamberlain) Malik Izzud- 
Din Mohammad Salari and Gazlak Khan Sanjara-Sultani" the 
Malik of Tabarhindah, and. four days after himself reached the fort 
of Uchchah on the gth Feb., 1228 A.D. Iltutmish now laid siege 
to the fort of Uchchah, and despatched the Vizier Nizam-ul Mulk 
Mohammad Junaidi with other Maliks towards the fort of Bhakkar 
in pursuit of Qabachah. For about three? months, hostilities went 
on at the fort of Uchchah" and the enemy was reduced to 


extremities until, June 5, 1228 A.D. the fortress surrendered on. 


terms of capitulations." On becoming aware of the fall of Uchchah, 


Qabachah sent his son Alaud-Din Masud Shah along with many 
presents to Sultan Shamsud-Din Iltutmish to sue for peace. He was 
received with all the outward marks of kindness, but was not per- 


mitted to depart." In consequence Qabachah was much alarmed, 


return to his services in the acquisition of Multan, the Siwalikh territory along with 
Ajmer and Levah Kasili were made over to him. He was, however, drowned into 
a river in an expedition against the Hindus of the Bundi territory, See Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri, pp. 236, 237 

94 Ibid., p. 173; Firishta, p 66 has Thankar 

95 Kazlak Khan was purchased by Sultan Shamsud-Din from Khwajah Ali 
Nasinabadi and brought up under the protection of Prince Nasir-ud-Din. Mahmud.. 
Soon after he was made Lord of the Stable, Subsequendy he became Amir of | 
Multan, Kohram and Tabarhindah one after another. - After the defeat of Qabachah 
the fort, city and dependencies of Uchchah were made over to him. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
PP. 232-235. 

96 Rauzat-us-Safa, vol. IV, p. 888 says that, on the flight of Qabachah from 
Uchchah, Iltutmish left his Vizier Nizam-ul-Mulk Abu Said to carry on the invest- 
ment of Uchchah. The Vizier, after capturing it, marched towards Bhakkar. 

97 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 173. 98 Ibid., p. 144. 
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and before a reply could come, the garrison of Bhakkar was reduced 
to the last strait. Qabachah desperately threw himself into the river 
Sindh and got into a boat hoping to find refuge in some island, but 
in the middle of the stream his boat capsized and he was drowned."" 
Thus ended the chequered career of a warlike monarch after a reign 
of twenty years in the lands of Sindh, Uchchah and Multan. After 
a few days, the treasures were taken possession of, and the remaining 
forces of Qabachah were enlisted into the Royal army. The country 
of Sindh as far as the ocean was acquired, and Malik Shahabud-Din 
Habsh,'™ the ruler of Dewal and Sindh presented himself before and 
paid homage to the Sultan. Being satisfied with the conquest of 
Sindh, the Sultan started for Delhi. ‘According to some account,’ 
says Qazi Minhaj Siraj,’ the city and fortress of Multan and its 
dependencies were conferred upon Izzud-Din Kabir Khan4-Ayaz, 
and was entitled Kabir Khan-i-Mangirni. After some timc he was 
succeeded by Malik Ikhtiar-ud-Din Qaraqash Khan-i-Actkin'"* as 


governor of Multan. 


99 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp- 144, 173. 

100 The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p- 173 has “Shahabud-Din Habsh” 
while Major Raverty turns it into Chatisar or Jatisarin in conformity with the oldest 
copics, 

tor A Rumi Turk of Nasir-ud-Din Husain, the Chief Huntsman of Ghaznin, 
whose son Sher Khan-i-Surkh sold him to lltutmish. He was given Multan and 
the Palwal in his reign. He was a party to the hostile clement against Sultan 
Raknud-Din Firoz Shah. Raziyya made him the governor of Lahore and its depen- 
dencies, Multan was again entrusted to his charge, and he assumed sovereignty on 
the invasion of Mongols. He died in the year 1241 A.D. Tabaq..t-i-Nasiri, pp. 234, 
235. ` | 

102 Áctkin belonged to the Qira Khitai Turk and was onc of the oldest slaves of 
Htutmish. First he became Saqi-i-Khas (Personal cup-bearer) and acquired the fief 
of Barihun and Darangawn. Subsequently he became the Superintendent of the 
Crown-province of Tabarhindah. Then Multan became his fif. He became 
governor of Lahore and then of Bhianah in the reign of Sultan Raziyya. He cons- 
pired against Bahram Shah but. afterwards became Amira-Hajib. During Sultan 
Nasir-ud-Din's reign, he was killed within the limits of Karachi (Tabaqat-i-Nasivi, 


pp. 250, 251). 
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In the month of August, 1228 -A.D. Sultan Shamsud-Din 


» Jitutmish reached the capital city. About this time, the Arab 
messengers reached the frontier of Nagore with splendid robes from 
the Abbaside Caliph, and on Monday, February 18, 1229 A.D 
they ‘reached the capital’ The Sultan received them with great 
honour, and respectfully. accepted the robes of distinction. There 
‘ was a great detnonstration.in the, city, which was decorated; and 
gifts were bestowed. upon: the. royal princes Maliks and Amirs. 
Sultan Shathsud-Din, Iltutmish was extremely pleased on his 
recognition as the Sultan of Hindustan "by the. Abbaside Caliph, but 
he could ‘not enjoy it long as the sad news of the death'"' of Prince 
Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud was conveyed to him. Balka Malik Khilyji, 
‘son of Husam-ud-Din Iwaz broke out into rebellion in the territory 
of Lakhnawti."* In the year 1230 A.D. he marched against him 
with a strong force, quelled the disturbances and captured the rebel. 
The Sultan conferred the throne of Lakhnawti upon Malik Alaud- 
Din Jani,"* and himself returned to the capital in the month of 
February 1231 A.D. Soon after Malik Alaud-Din Jani was deposed 
.and was succeeded by Malik Saifud-Dim Tbak-i-Yughan Tat 


as governor of Lakhnawti."' 


In the year 1231 A.D., Sultan Shamsud-Din Iltutmish marched 
from Delhi to capture the stronghold of Gwalior, which the Mussal 


mans had lost since the days of Qutbud-Din. Rae Mangal'" son of 


103 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 174 

104 "A year and a half afterwards he was afflicted with disease and weakness 
and he died" —Tabaqat i-Nasiri, p. 181 

105 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp 163, 174 

106 Firishta, p. 66 Tabaqat-i-A kbari, p 60 and Badauni, p. 67 all have Khani 

107 Malik Saifud-Din was a Khitai Turk and was purchased by Iltutmish from 
the heirs of Ikhtiar-ud-Din Chust Qaba, He became Amir-i-Majlis (Lord of the 
Assembly) and ‘then the fief of Sursuti was bestowed upon him, The territories of 
Bihar and Lakhnawti were entrusted to his charge one after another and he died 
in the year 1233 A.D.—see Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 238, 239. E 

108 The best Petersburg copy, according to Major Raverty, has, Kogo aoo 
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Mal Deo, offered strong resistance and began war. The Sultan con- 
tinued fighting, and remained under the walls of the fort for a period 
of cleven months. In the month of March, 1231 A.D Qazi 
Minhaj Siraj, the famous author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri came to the 
royal presence from Delhi and obtained audience. He was ordered 
to deliver discourses ordinarily three times a weck, but daily during 
the holy month of Ramazan. The. two great prayers of Ids were 
said at three different places in the army of Islam, and at one of these 
places at the front of the Gwalior fort the prayers were conducted 
by the said Qazi. The forttess was, however, kept under invest- 
ment until December 12, 1232 A.D. when it was captured." 
‘The garrison was reduced to. straits, and in course of night its chief 


Many of the 


110 


Mangal Dco fled away and evacuated the fort. 
defenders were captured, and about eight hundred'"’ of them were 
put to death. l 

Just after this great victory, the Sultan was pleased to make 
promotions in the ranks of Amirs and Maliks. Majdut Mulk 
Ziaud-Din Mohammad Junaidi, Sipah Salar (Commander of troops), 
' Rashid-ud-Din Ali and Qazi Minhaj Siraj were created Amir-i-Dad 
(Chief Justice), Kotwal, and ecclesiastical head respectively, 

In the year 1232 A.D., Malik Izzud-Din Tughrila-Tughan 


Khan''? was made governor of Badaun; the office of Amir-i-Akbur 


Zabdat-ut Twarikh has Mangal Diw. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 60 has - (Le 30 ene 
ssw 329 Sle Mirat-i-Jaban Nama has Jasi Tazkarat-ul Mulk 3२० f leo 
Ube. Firishta, 9, 66 has JY 32० 
109 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p: 175. 
110 Malik Taj-ud-Din Raiza composed the following verses on the victory. 
uf wie Haj 3 1२४६ aye jl ak en biw gal. aS &xls j? 
u$ " 333 € 3... & us yp # uia g^ > ) Jof axl wf 
rı Firishta p, 66 has only ‘three hundred’ JIS em aw hay Means: ~ 


‘to put to death’ and not ‘to receive punishment’ as in Elliot, vol. H, p, 327: 


712 Malik Tughri-i-Tugha Khan, a Qira-Khitai Turk was purchased by 
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(Lord of the Stable) thus vacated was assigned to Malik Qamarud- 
Din Tamar-Khan-i-Qiran." Hindu Khan, Mihtar-i-Mubarak,"" 
held the office of the treasurer throughout the reign of Sultan 
Shamsud-Din Iltutmish. In the month of April 1233 A.D. the 
Sultan reached the capital 

In the year 1233 A.D., Malik Tughan Tat died and was suc- 
ceeded by Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan as governor of Lakhnawti. 

In the year 1234 A.D., Sultan Shamsud-Din Iltutmish invad- 
ed Malwa, and captured the fort and city of Bhilsa.'™ An idol 


temple to the height of one hundred and five yards which was 


i6 


constructed in the course of three centuries, "" was rased to the 


ground by the imperial orders. The Sultan then marched from 
Malwa to Ujjain Nagri, and demolished the famous idol temple of 
Mahakal-Dev. Among other things, which fell. into the hands of 


Shamsud-Din lltutmish, who made his Saqi-i-kbas (personal cup-bearer) then 
Dawat-Dar (keeper of writing case), Cbasbnigir (controller of the Royal kitchen) and 
then Amir-i-Akbur (Lord of the Stable). In the year 1232 he was made governor 
of Badaun and in 1233, the feudatory of Lakhnawti. Ultimately he was killed in 
àn engagement against Aor Khan, the ruler of Lakhnawti—see Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri, p- 242. 

113 Tamar Khan-i-Qiran, a Turk of Qifchak was purchased by lltutmish on 
payment of 50 thousand Dinars to Asad-dud-Din Mankali. He was created Naib-i- 
Amir-Akhur and then Amir-i-Akbur. During Sultan Raziyya's reign, he was the 
governor of Kanauj and was sent to Gwalior and Malwa as a leader of forces. The 
territories of Karah and Audh were afterwards entrusted to him. In the year 1244 
A.D. he proceede to Lakhnawti and fought against Malik Tuhril-i-Tugha Khan 
for two years and then died—sce Tabaqat-i Nasiri, pp. 247, 248 

114 Hindu Khan was a Hindu convert. He joined the service of the Sultan 
when he was Malik as Yuzban (keeper of the hunting leopards) and subsequently 
Shola Dar (kceper of the Torch) On his accession to the throne, Htutmish made 
him the treasurer. During Raziyya’s reign Uchchah was entrusted to him. During 
Sultan Muizzud-Din Bahram Shah’s reign he died in the territory of Jalandhar, 
which was under his charge then—sce Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 248, 249. 

IIs Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 176. 

116 "Badauni, ` p. 67 gives the astonishing account that the temple was built in 
the course of.66 ycars. He seems to know better than the contemporary authority. 
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the victors, was a statue of Vikramajita, a sovereign of Ujjain 
about thirteen centuries back and from whose reign they date the 
Hindu era. A tremendous quantity of stones and other statues 
were brought to the capital and buried before the gate of the Juma 
mosque for the people to tread upon. 

In the year 1234 A.D., the Sultan entrusted Bhianab and 
Sultan Kot to Malik Nasrat-ud-Din layas."' The contingents of 
Kanauj, Mahir and Mahaun were placed under his charge to make’ 
an inroad into the territories of Kalinjar and Candin. The same 
year, he fell upon the Rae of Kalifjar, put his army to the rout, 
and obtained a vast booty. On his return, the Rana of Ajar," 
Chahav by name, blocked up the road against the Muslim forces. 
But Tayasi defeated the Hindu forces and put’ them to the rour.” 

In 1235 A.D. the Sultan led his forces towards Bunyan, a place 
within the territory of Sindh, but, on account of serious illness 
he was forced to return to the capital, and on April 3o, 
‘1236 A.D. he breathed his last." About this time, Malik Saifud- 
Din Ibak,'*' the governor of Uchchah, defeated in battle Malik 


117 A slave of Sultan Shahabud-Din of Ghor. He was a Turk of short sight 
but was adorned with many praiseworthy qualities. His career. in IItutmish’s reign 
has been described above, Sultan Raziyya conferred the territory of Audh upon him, 
but when he advanced from there against Malik Alaud-Din Jani and Saifud-Din 


Kujt, he was taken prisoner and he died of a sickness which afflicted him. 
118 yel z v z site} probably Acharya. 
119 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 239-241. 


120 Towards the close of his reign, Fakhrud-Din Asai, the Vizier of Baghdad 
came to Delhi and was appointed Vizier of the kingdom. Another accomplished 
man of his reign was Nasir-ud-Din Mohammad Aufi, who ‘had dedicated the Jam-ul 
"Hekayat to the Sultan’s Vizier Mohammad bin Abu Said Junaidi. See Firishta, 
p- 67. 

121. Saifud-Din Ibak was purchased by the Sultan from a certain Jamal-ud-Din. 
He was entrusted with the charge of Narnul, Baran and Sunam one after another. On 
the death of Malik Taj-ud-Din Sanjar-i-Gazlak, the fortress and city of Uchchah 


was assigned to him. For the rest of his life sce above.—Tabaqat-i-Nasivi, 


Pp. 237, 238. 
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Saifud:Din Hasan; the Karlugh, who had come from the direction 
of Banian and invested the fort of Uchchah. The reign of Sultan 
Iltutmish extended over a period of twenty-six years. 


Estimate 

A great king is the result of a-great need. When the Turkish 
nation was sore beset, the times were full of presage of disaster, 
and ruin hanged ominously on the horizon, the great king came 
to rescue his. people from danger, to restore order and peace and 
once moré made the realm happy and prosperous: The; was no 
peace or stability in the central government under Aram Shah. 
Foreign government is the most ugly of political facts and the 
vanquished Rajas and Ranas could no longer lightly bear the galling 
Turkish yoke. The rest of Hindustan was divided into contending 
rivals. Such was the time when Sultan Shamsud-Din Itutmish 
came to-the throne of. Delhi and saved the empire from being torn 
to pieces. Out of the Alberi tribe of Turkistan, he was, Joseph 
like, sold and delivered over to merchants, until after some time he 
_ attained a position. of sovereignty and power. 
Sultan Shamsud-Din Iltutmish is decidedly the greatest sovereign 
of the Early Turkish Empire, and almost excelled all the Sultans 
of Delhi in his fitness as a king and in his excellence as à man. 
"Never was a Sovereign, so virtuous, kind-hearted and reverent 
towards the learned and the divines,” says the author of the Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri," sat “pon the throne of Delhi." He was ‘just, benevolent, 
impartial, beneficent, a zealous warrior, patron of the learned, the 
dispenser of justice, possessor of pomp like Faridun, disposition like 
Qubad, empire like Alexander and majesty like Behram.’ Oriental 
praise is apt to the somewhat highly flown, but making every 
allowance for the exaggeration of the court chronicle, Itutmish really 
deserved a high admiration which has been lavished upon him., His 


accession was hailed with satisfaction on all sides. His handsome 
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presence, and princely bearing, combined with a singular grace of 
manners'and acknowledged powers of mind made him generally popu- 
lar. His career is an interesting example of what pluck, talent and gal- 
lantry could accomplish in a Muslim State of those days when the 
road to power was open to genius, however humble the beginning 
may be. With the exception of Sultan Qutbud-Din, no other 
tuler of the Dynasty has anything so romantic as Iltutmish has to 
his credit. It is his ability as well as his character that raised him 
to an unquestioned pre-eminence. A petty slave, emerging from 
obscurity won his way and distinguished himself by an unimpeach- 
able loyalty to his master. ` His unquestionable supremacy over his 
fellowmen was due to the excellent qualities of his heart and soul. 
His character was as noble as his presence was commanding. 
Possessed of surpassing abilities, intelligence and high moral quali- 
ties, Iltutmish was a man of sagacity and progressive views. 

The combination of a high degree of intellectual culture with 
soldierly , quality is one of the common place of history. Sultan 
Shamsud-Did Iltutmish excelled most as a patron of letters. His 
court was'as grand and magnificent as that of Mahmud or Sanjar. 
The poets, priests and courtiers of foreign countries began a peaceful 
penetration of the country and made his capital a centre of learning, 
culture and civilization. The Sultan was a man of broad views and 
perfectly tolerant of philosophical speculation. Religious studies 
were respected, tolerance was extended to men of secular learning 
and handsome allowances were granted to poets, who composed 
verses as nicely as they were paid. His reign is consequently matked 
by great achievements in science, literature and art, and the widening 
of limits of human knowledge. A new atmosphere of refinement 
and polish prevailed in the court and the camp, and a taste for poetry 
and fine arts was shared by the high and the low alike. 

“Bravery is the heritage of the Turk," says Stanley Lanepoole, 
and Jeutmish was no exception to the gencral rule. The fighting 
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spirit of the Turk was inherent in his nature, and his rapidity of 
action had long before earned him the title of Iltutmish (hand. 
grasper or world conqueror). Even in the fatal moment of disaster, 
lltutmish rose fresh, vigotous and invincible, and displayed the signs 
of valour and generalship in the memorable suppression of the 
' Gakkhars. Once inside the campaign, he refused to come out un- 
successful. He plunged bravely into the thickest of the enemy’s 
lines, and gave repeated proofs of his military genius, though he 
never threw caution aside. His martial vigour, physical strength 
and dashing courage, combined with statesmanlike qualities and 
diplomatic moves placed him on the pinnacle of renown. His con- 
quests, however, were not his sole achievements. The Sultan’s 
personal character and no less the policy of his government are 
matters of interesting speculation. The extraordinary skill with 
which he reorganised the state, administrated justice and syste- 
matised civil and military departments along with his ambition 
and imperious pride and above all his knightly honour gave him 
a remarkable place in Indian history. 

What Aiybak had been to Ghori was the reverse of 
what lltutmish was to Aiybek. The rapidity with which the 
armies of Qutbud-Din overturned the various kingdoms of Hindustan 
shows his martial energy and the faithful alliance of his follow- 
ers. The conquests of Iltutraish should be compared with 
his master’s, but it should not be forgotten that Qutbud- 
Din had at his disposal the support of an empire, while 
Iltutmish inherited. but. a remnant of his master's vast dominion, 
a disorganised army and an empty treasury. Qutbud-Din, how- 
ever, succeeded in keeping allied the different dynasties by’ means 
of political marriages and kept in pact the empire of Hindustan by 
encouragement and support for his colleagues, patronage of his sub- .. 
` ordinates and suppression of his rivals. Full of the example of his 
master, Qutbud-Din had brought vigorous but uncultivated mind 
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to bear upon the problems of government but Iltutmish possessed 
-the ideal of a man of trained intellect and tutored imagination. He 
had brought exceptional abilities and a highly cultivated mind, to 
the task of government and was a far-sighted and constructive states- 
man. To the daring and restlessness of his master, he added diplo- 
macy and tact. It was no easy throne that Qutbud-Din had left 
for him, but Iltutmish was a master of strategy. To the hardy lite 
and martial fre of Qutbud-Din and his followers were mainly due 
the first spread of Islam in India and the martial prosperity of the 
empire. There was a sudden change in the policy : the fervour of 
religious enthusiasm gave .place to self-aggrandisement, kingly glory 
and consolidation of the empire. Iltutmish with Sultan Mahmud’s 
genius for exploitation, which no impartial historian can fail to 
detect, turned the missionary zeal of his predecessor to his own 
profit. He brought to his task a vigour and firmness with a states- 
man's insight, which his predecessor awfully lacked. In politics he 
was a ‘realist of the modern type’,.and his outlook on life was 
essentially secular and selfish. Perhaps he had no enlightened desire 
for the spread of Islam. l हि 

Before Iltutmish came to the throne of Delhi, the empire of 
Hindustan was in a state of utter confusion. The territories of 
Sindh, Multan and Siwistan were occupied by Nasir-ud-Din 
Qabachali; the dominion of Delhi belonged to Aram Shah; the 
territory of Lakhanawti was appropriated by the Khilji Maliks and 
the state of Lahore and Ghaznin was tuled by Yilduz. Iltutmish 
recognised his position. very well. First of all he conquered Aram 
Shah, who opened the gates of the city with a mere show of resis- 
tance. His next step was to reorganise the army with a remark- 
able speed and to engage himself in a deadly struggle with his 
rivals. One by one all the hostile elements were eventually swallow- 
ed up in the empire of Delhi, and Iltutmish rapidly gained the 


mastery and triumphed over his adversaries who were no match for 
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the great military genius of the age. He defeated and captured . 
Yilduz at the battle of Tarain in 1216 A.D. For a time he was. 
.content with repelling his enemies, but soon made up his mind to 
face the most determined foes of the empire. Consequently Iltut- 
mish attacked Qabachah in the heart of his kingdom, obtained a 
fatal: hold upon his capital ‘and not satisfied with the humiliations 
to which his rival had submitted, finally demanded a surrender of 
his ‘dominion in 1221 A.D. Jalalud-Din Khwarazm Shah flying a 
helpless fugitiye to an inhospitable land of Hindustan received a 
cold greeting from Iltutmish and he was obliged to retire towards. 
Siwistan and Sindh. : Next followed -the conquests of Behar, 
Ranthambhor, .Mandor, Gwalior, Malwa, Bhianah and Bunyan, . 
Bengal which had attained a position of almost entire independence 
now recognised the sovereignty of Delhi, and formed a part of the 
Turkish empire: Iltutmish next invoked the shade of a great name 
by attaining the sanction of the Abbaside Caliphate to his title as 
: the Sultan of Hindustan, and received the mantle and diploma of 
Investiture, .Whatever may be said against the degeneracy of the 
Caliphate, it was still considéred to be the fountain head of all 
political authority, and public sentiment regarded it with deep 


respect. ! 

The historians with reason hold Iltutmish as the teal founder 
of the Early Turkish Empire. At the very outset of his carcer, 
IItutmish clearly grasped his position and realised that his policy 
must be steady consolidation rather than expansion. He had long 
borne a very high renown as a soldier and a general. Now he made 
preparations with almost superhuman exertion and lost no time in 
giving abundant proofs of his mettle. With no apprehension, he 
prosecuted his scheme of conquest, exterminated the rivals and substi- 
tuted his own sway over all the petty dynasties. The new ruler 
was destined to surprise and stagger his contemporaries with the 


brilliancy of his achieven:ents : they were dazzled with his genius 
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which never lost a single battle during twenty years of ceaseless 
war. A clear man with a clear eye to his own profit, Iltutmish 
fought with Hindus and Muslims alike for the consolidation and 
extension of his empire. His reign was thus a perpetual séries of 
९६ ५६८६ towards the expansion of an originally smal territory. The 
zime had really come for a great stroke of diplomacy and Iltutmish 
admirably succeeded in gradually expanding his power. The acute- 
ness with which he unravelled a complicated situation and the restless 
activity with which he maintained the integrity of his dominion and 
consolidated the empire, are the finest achievements of his military 
genius. By impulsive and chivalrous acts he took the first step towards 
founding an empire that was destined to endure in diminished and 
undiminished glory for about three decades more.  [ltutmish., may 
rightly be called the greatest statesman of the Early Turkish Empire; 
there was a ‘blessing in his arms and a glory in his crown.’ He 
had a fitm will and a stern sense of duty. The reign of Iltutmis! 
forms the climax of Turkish rule in India: the next regimes that 
remain to be described consist of one long decline, ‘relieved of course, 
by a tempdrary rise of the old warlike spirit of the Turk under 
the reign df Balban, but nevertheless a steady and inevitable fall of 
the empire. 


Aziz AHMAD 


The Beginnings of the Calukyas of Kalyani . 


The Calukyas, after their migration from Ayodhya, settled 
down in the Deécan and carved out a kingdom for themselves there. 
After a number of kings of the family had ruled over that part of 
the country with their capital at Badami, Kirttivarman II ascended 
the throne in 743-44 A.D.* He was deprived of the kingdoni and 
the throne by the Rastraküta Dantidurga in the middle of the 8th 
century A.D.; and his attempt to regain the lost position was frus- 
trated, once for all, by the Rastrakiita Krsna I, successor of Danti- . 
durga.” 

The Calukyas, after the overthrow of Kirttivarman II, sank into 
insignificance and their history till the time of the revival of the 
family in the second half of roth century is buried in obscurity. 
A few glimpses of the family, we get from the Rastrakiita inscrip- 
tions, in which references are made to some princes of the family 
ruling as feudatories to the Rastraküta kings. Vimaladitya, son of 
YaSovarman and grandson of Balavarman, was governing the Kunim- 
gildesa in about 813 A.D.' The Küdatani inscription dated Saka 
942 — 920 A.D. mentions Balavarman, father of Dasavarman, as a 
feudatory of the Rastraküta Nityavarsa Indra IIL Katyera, 
a Calukya chieftain and a fcudatory of the Rastrakütas, was govern- 
ing the Kogali 500 and the Masavadi 40 divisions in 944 A.D. 
Kogali 500 and Masavadi 4o formed part of the Hadagali and 
Harhanpali Talukas of the Bellary District, Madras Presidency." 


The Mahasamanta Goggi and Narasimha are referred to in other 


Sewell: HISI, p. 335. |: 3 Bom. Gaz., vol. I, ii, p. 390. 
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“inscriptions of the Mysore State. The Kanarese poet Pampa, 
author of Vikramarjunavijaya, otherwise known as Pampabharata, 
records that his patron the Calukya-prince Arikefarin II was ruling: 
as a feudatory of the Rastrakütas and that he had helped the Rastra- 
kita Amoghavarsa in his accession to the throne. He gives the 
following genealogy of the family of his patron: — 


Yudhamalla I, Vinayaditya 
Arikesarin I 


Narasimhabhadradeva 


Dugdhamalla 


.Baddega 


Yudhamalla Il 


H] 


Narasimha . Artkegarin II 


Of these princes Yudhamalla is said to have ruled over the 
seven and a quarter-lakh country in the Deccan and stormed the 
hill-fortress Citraküta in the Cedi country. ArikeSarin I is said to 
have penetrated into the kingdom of the Rastraküta Nirupama."” 
Narasimha defeated the Pratihara Mahipala of Kanauj" In the 
Vemulavada inscription ArikeSarin II claims to have defeated and 
killed (?) the Rastrakiita Govinda IV (718-33 A.D.) in battle. The 
Calukya Prince Rajaditya was defeated by the Ganga-prince Māra- 


simha. The Calukya feudatory:Sudrakayya was governing the 


7 Bom. Gaz., vol. 1, it. p. 380. 8 Bom. Gaz., l, ü, p. 380. 
9 JRAS., 1882, p. 19; Altekar, Rastrakitas, p. 129. 
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Kadambalige 1000 in 968 A.D. as a feudatory of the Rastrakiitas."* 
Another inscription dated 968 A.D. records the genealogy of another 
Calukya family, the last prince of “which was governing the 


Kadambalige 1000. The genealog y runs thus: 


Man galaraya 


| 


Vikramäditya 


Pittimayya (or Bittimayya ?) 


| 


th 





Firttiyara Kali-Konkana-Deva 
| 
Revananta 
| 
Rajabhübhuja i 
vl , 
Bikkiyanna 
| 
Goggi 


Mahasamanta Pandiga. 


The relation of these princes with the Imperial Calukya family 
of Kirttivarman II cannot be definitely ascertained. If the migration 
of the Calukya family from the North to the Deccan be taken as 
correct, then they must have belonged to some collateral branch of 
_ the family 
. The inscriptions of the Calukyas of Kalyani, without a single 
. exception, claim their descent directly from the Early Calukyas of 
Badami. The genealogy in the inscriptions,’ after giving the names l 


13 EC., vol. II, No. 58 
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of the kings, who ruled at Badami, continue it after Kirttivarman 


II, through his brother Bhima’? thus: — 
I, through | ther Bhima" thus :: 


Satyagraya Vikramaditya Il 
| . 


mmc E EUR EN REO CR 


Satyásraya INrpasimha - Bhima | 
| 4 
Kirttivarman II Kirtuvarman IH 
"Talla 1 


Vikramaditya IH 


KALACURIS Bhima H 


Laksmanarija Ayyana l 


Bonthá-devi = Vikramaditya IV 


| 
Ahavamalla Taila II 


These names occur only in the records from and after the timc 
of Taila H. . An inscription at Pattadakal mentions a king named 
Taila mahadhiraja and gives him the title Sri Peraggade maharája 
The inscription has been assigned to the gth century and probably 
belonged to the Taila I, ancestor of Taila I] (ASR., 1928-29, p. 117). 
Ayyana T married the daughter of a certain king Krsna, Dr. Flect 
has identified this Krsna with the Rastraküta Krsna IE’ Hc further 
identified Ayyana 1 with Ayyapadeva of the Begür inscription, who 
was killed in a war against the Ganga king Ereyappa. Mr. Rice 
thinks that Ayyapadeva of the Begiir inscription is not a Calukya, 
as taken by Dr. Fleet, but he was a Pallava prince and Mr. Rice's 
contention may be accepted, because the titles applied to Ayyapadeva 
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in the ‘Begiir inscription are similar to those applied to the Pallava 


The date of Ayyana I 


ptince in the Sitapur Stone Inscription. 


. may be fixed somewhere in the first half of the 10th century A.D. 
He was followed by his son Vikramaditya IV. There are some 
epigraphic evidences to show that he was a royal personage. He 
; married Bontha-devi "the glory of the Lords of Cedi.” Bontha- 
devi was the daughter of the Kalacuri Laksmanaraja of Tripuri." 
The marriage of the Calukya Vikramaditya IV with the princess 
of the then powerful ruling family shows that he had acquired 
certain prestige and place among the ruling familics of the time, 
which alone could have made him worthy for the hand of Bontha- 
devi. The event had a definite influence in the rise of the fortune 
of the Calukya family. This will be clear after a brief survey of 
the then diplomatic relations between the Kalacuris and the Rástra- 
kiitas. The two ‘dynasties were closely connected by matrimonial 
ties." There was little reason for them to fall out, but the Rastra- 
kütas probably were too proud of their strength to realize the signi- 
ficance of the friendship with the Kalacuris. Krsna III attacked 
the Kalacuris? and thus alienated their sympathy which was helpful 
in keeping the Northern part of the Rastrakiita empire intact.” 
‘The Kalacuri Laksmanaraja had increased the glory of his family 
by winning many victories and it was natural that he should have 
. been opposed to the Rastrakütas. The Rastrakiitas’ supremdcy in 
^ the North, therefore, crumbled down. The marriage of Bontha- 
devi-with the Calukya Vikramaditya IV was a diplomatic marriage 
alliance to check the Rastrakütas and to keep their attention diverted 
to their own dominions. . Vikramaditya, once he secured the Kalacuri 


sympathy and alliance, was not slow to take its advantages in full. 
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The genuineness of the claim of the later Calukyas about their 
direct descent from the Calukyas of Badami has been questioned 
by various scholars. The Calukya genealogy from Bhima I to 
Ayyana I is not considered authentic and complete. The main 
objections put forth by R. G. Bhandarkar™ are (1) that the 
last known date of Kirttivarman II is Saka 679 and the earliest 
known date of Taila II is Saka 895. In this interval there passed 
seven princes. This gives an average of 32 years to cach generation 
"which is far too much.” (2) On the face of the multiplicity of 
the branches of the Calukyas after Kirttivarman I], "it is even a 
question whether Tailapa sprang from the main branch." There- 
fore, he thinks, that Taila belonged to quite an “unimportant and 
collateral branch’ and the main branch had become extinct, because 
the claim of the main branch of their descent from Háriti and their 
belonging to Manavya Gotra is also not repeated by the Calukyas 
of Kalyani; the latter "trace their pedigree to Satyasraya only." So 
far as the difficulty about the time is concerned, the average of 32 
years for one generation does not seem to be "far too much”. The 
duration may “be, though even this is not usually the case, less in 
the case of the ruling families, because of the upheavals in the 
relations of the different States, but in the case of ordinary feuda- 
tory families, as the Calukyas seem to have become, the average 
may be even more. Various examples, to support this contention 
may bc quoted from Indian history 
, n the Paramára genealogy there were six generations from Siyaka 
H (498-71 A.D.) to Yasovarman (c. 1134-42 A.D.) ie. within 
a period of about 200 years.” Eight kings ruled in this period. 
Of-these 8 kings Vakpati II,” Bhoja 1,” and Jayasimha I" were 
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killed in the battle-field, while Yasovarman could not rule till the 
time of his death. He was deprived of his kingdom and the throne 
by the Calukya Sidharaja Jayasimha in the 4th decade of the 11th 
century A.D.” Even then the average for cach generation is about 
33 years. In the genealogy of the Calukyas of Anahila-Pataka 
there were again six generations between the years 9477 and 
1174 A.D." t.c. in about 230 years; and there were only seven kings. 
Of these kings Cimundarija had to abdicate his throne in favour of 
Vallabharaja." He died of fever within a year and Durlabharaja, 
brother of Vallabharaja, came to the throne. But Durlabharaja also 
had to abdicate in favour of his nephew Bhima.“ Karna was 
killed in the battlefield." Death ‘of Jayasimha is shrouded in 
mystery" and does not seem to be natural. Kumarapála was 
poisoned. In this case the average for each generation 1s about 
38 years, Similarly in the Rastraküta genealogy there were seven 
generations from Dantidurga to Khottiga, between A.D. 948 and 
972-3 A.D. i.c. in about 225 years" In this period chere were 14 
kings. Of these kings Dantidurga is supposed to: have been depos- 
ed by his uncle Krsna I^ Govinda II was deposed by his brother 
Dhruva,” and Dhruva seems to have abdicated in favour of his son 
Govinda III." . Amoghavarsa I also seems to have abdicated in 
favour of his son Krsna II" and Jagattunga died when his father 
was alive." The death and end of Amoghavarsa lI is mysterious 
and his brother Govinda IV cannot be passed without being looked 
askance,’ The overthrow of Govinda IV was voilent’' and Khortiga 

29 Ganguly, Hist. Par. Dy., p. 168. 
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31 Ray DHNI., p. 1047. 
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died probably during the time of the invasion by the Paramāra 
Siyaka Harsa. | 

The above examples are sufficient to show that an average 
of 32 years is "not far too much" even in the case of Imperial 
families. In the case of the Calukyas, the overthrow of Kirtti- 
arman [I does not show that his generation ended with him. As 
regards the second objection of Bhandarkar the testimony of 
the Miraja and: Yewür Inscriptions may be sufficient to show its 
inconsistency. They record "the birth-place of jewels of kings 
who were of the lineage of Manavya, which is praised over the 
whole world, who were descendants of Haritt, who acquired the 
white umbrella and other signs of sovereignty...... "1 and so on. 
Their claim as to their descent from Satyaáraya i.e. Pulikesin H 
was, it seems, merely to glorify themselves. It was also an attempt 
to put forth a glorious past and a definite title to the throne 
acquired after violently overthrowing the Rüstrakütas. It does not 
mean as opined by Dr. Bhandarkar that it was due to want of 
genuineness in their direct descent from the Calukyas of Badami. 
A similar parallel instance can be quoted from the history of the 
Pallavas. The successors of the Pallava Dantivarman belonged to 
the same line, descending from Simhavarman III, as Mahendra- 
varman [Il;'^ but the successors of the Pallava Dantivarman cal! 
themselves only as descendants of Dantivarman Pailavatilaka"" and 
not of the earlier Pallavas. ‘This shows that the claim of descent 
from a hero from the. middle of che pedigree means a direct descent 
and not the contrary. 

Fleet also agrees with Bhandarkar on the grounds that 
- (1) there is an excess in the average of 25 years assigned to a Hindu 


generation, as there were seven Cilukya princes in 240 years; and 
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(2) there is a difference in the family name, the former, the 
Calukyas of Badami, using ‘Calukya’ ‘and the latter, the Calukyas 


Fleet's first objection is already 


of Kalyani using 'Calukya' 
answered. As regards the second, it has. been clearly shown by 
Bhandarkar that the Calukyas of Badami were designated 
as Calukya and there is no difference betweeri the terms Calukya . 
and Calukya." The objections of other scholars are not substantial; 
and they think in the line of the above two scholars. Thus in 
the absence of any positive or negative evidence to the contraty, 
it is not possible to deny the epigraphic evidence to the fact that 
the Calukyas of Kalyani were but the direct descendants of the 
Calukyas of Badami 

Scholars have been thinking that Taila II was the first person- 
age of the Calukyas of Kalyani, who received the Calukya empire. 
His previous history was a ‘mystery’. But things are not actually 
the same. Undoubtedly there is no contemporary corroborative 
evidence to show the existence of any of the princes from Bhima I 
to Ayyana I, but we are on definite grounds about Vikramaditya IV. 

The Calukya Vikramaditya IV and his son Tala II were. 
governing some districts, under the Rastrakiitas. The difficulties - 
of the Rastrakütas were their opportunities and the Kalacuri 
sympathy, if not open help, probably encouraged them to declare 
independence and throw off the yoke of allegiance. A recently: 
discovered stone inscription gives us a definite foothold to arrive 
at our conclusion. It clearly shows that Taila II before he actually 
became the sovereign-king was governing as a feudatory of the 
Rastrakitas. The above mentioned inscription is discovered in the 
village Narasalgi, in the Bagevadi Taluka of the Bijapur District 
of Bombay Presidency. . It is dated in Saka 886, Raktaksi Samvata- 
sara, Phalguna; Solar Eclipse = Monday March 6, 965 A.D. It 
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mentions that the Calukya Taila II at that time was governing the 
Taravadi 1000, which comprised the modern Bijapur District of the 
Bombay Presidency, as Anumga Jivita (Vassal’s fief). It gives Taila 
the subordinate titles of Mahasamantadhipati, Padapadmopajivinam 
and describes him as Calukya-ráma, Ahavamalla, Tailaparasa and 
Satyaérayakulatilaka. The inscription belongs to the reign of the 
Rastrakiita Akdlavarsa i.e. Indra JL. Another inscription. discover- 
cd long back at Sondekola, in Citaldrug District of Mysore State, 
shows that Vikramaditya had declared independence and was ruling 
in the Kadambalige 1000 division. It is dated in Saka 892 (expired) 
693 current, Pusya $u 13 = January 23, 970 A.D. and records the 
grant of a tank, 12 gidyana to Pandayya, for the Tribhuvanesvara 
temple. The inscription records that ‘when the victorious kingdom 
of “Vikramaditya, favourite of the earth and fortune, Maharaja- 
dhiraja Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka was’ increasing to continué 
as long as the sun, moon and stars and his feudatory, a dweller 
at his Jotus-fect, entitled to five drums, the Calukya omniscient 
etc. Pandirasa, was an officer over the hidden treasures and stores 
of the Kadambalige 1000." — Pandayya or.Pandatasa, mentioned in 
the inscription, was governing the same province as a feudatory of 
the Rastrakiita Nityavarsa in 968 A.D.” This shows that Nitya- 
varsa lost control over that province some time between 968 and 97० 
A.D. and the subordinate feudatory chief had changed his alle- 
biance to another overlord. Unfortunately the name of the family 
to which Vikramaditya belonged is not given in the inscription, 
but in the absence of any other contemporary independent. king 
of the same name during that time and the evidence of the Narasalgi 
inscription leads us to the fact that it was no other than the 
Calukya Vikramaditya IV, father of Taila II. 
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Vikramaditya TV, therefore, was in fact the man who laid the 
foundation, on which Taila II, his son, was to build the Calukya 
empire. It was here in the Kadambalige 1000 division, the 
principality of his father, that Taila II organised his resources to 
give the final blow to the tottering Rastrakiita empire. The 
Rastrakiita Khottiga Nityavarsa Amoghavarsa came to the throne 
in 968.A.D. The reign of Amóghavarsa was beset with difficul- 
tics. His predecessor Krsna III had carried aggressive expeditions 
in the north and south. His wars with the Candellas, the 
Kalacuris and the Paramaras were suicidal’ for his own empire. 
The temporary success achieved in the north vanished -after 
his departure from that part and his victories in the south com- 
pletely drained out the resources of his empire. The invasion by 
the Paramara Siyaka II Harsa completed: the downfall. The timely - 
help of the Ganga prince Narasimha saved the capital from the 
hands of the invader, but the signal of rebellion to the feudatory 
chiefs could not be pulled down. These circumstances. made casy 
‘for Taila II to’ complete the work of usurpation begun by his 
father Vikramaditya IV. | He overthrew the Rastrakiita Kakkal II 
and once again restored the Calukya empire. He became king in 
about 973-74 A.D. It seems Vikramaditya was dead by that year, 


as we hear nothing about him. 


Sant LALL KATARE 


Religious Toleration of Vijayanagara Rulers 


There were four dynasties which ruled the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara, and these were the Sangama, Saluva, Tuluva and Aravidu. 
The Vijayanagara seals indicate that the Satgama rulers were Saivas 
by religion. On their seals is found the legend SRT VIRUPAKSA, 
who was undoubtedly their chosen deity. But the three dynasties 
which succeeded the Sangamas were followers of the Vaisnava creed, 
as borne out by the testimony of their seals. The legend on their 
seals is SRT RAMA. Their adherence, however, to a certain faith 
did not make them cither bigoted or intolerant. Theirs was 


uniformly a policy of toleration. 


The period of Vijayanagara may be roughly said to begin with 
the commencement of the fourteenth century. . At this time the 
important powers in South India were the Yadavas of Devagin, the 
Kakatiyas of Warrangal, the Hoysalas of Dvàarasamudra and the 
Pandyas in: the extreme south. When thete were frequent wars 
among these powers, came on the Muhammadan invasion which 
resulted in the subjugation of all Karnataka.” Madura became the 
seat of a Sultanate. Thus Muhammadanism got slowly but surely 
rooted in the Deccan and on the fringes of South India. Besides 
the Muhammadans, there were religious sects such as Satvas, 
Vaisnavas, Madhvas, Jains, Buddhists and the Christians. The 
last, viz., the Christians may be said to belong to the later period 
of Vijayanagara history. The encouragement given by the Rajas 


of Vijayanagara sometimes in the shape of money grants and the 
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' PES 
tolerant policy pursued by them have made members of thé different 


sects feel that in their sovereign they had a staunch supporter. 
M 


Islam 


With the settlement of the Muhammadans on the soil 
of South India, peaceful relations prevailed betweert them and 
the Hindus. It was given to the genius of Devaraya II to 
befriend the Muhammadans by several acts among which were 
() the building of a mosque for their worship in his capital 
and (it) placing the Koran, on a desk before his throne so that they 
could perform the ceremony of obeisance before him ‘without 
sinning against their laws." This policy was pursued by Sadasiva 
and Rama Raya. The latter firmly refused 10 interfere with their 
religious practices." The kings of Vijayanagara also encouraged 
the Dargha, in honour of the Muhammadan saint Badanatha. 
Venkata II (1638-9) renewed grants of villages to the Dargha at 
Penugonda.” Mangammil the Nayak queen of Madura is said to 
have granted certain villages near Trichinopoly to the Dargha in 
1701-2." Besides the encouragement by the State, Islam seems to have 
attracted the pious Hindus of that time, and it is recorded in 
A.D. 1537 that an orthodox Hindu erected a mosque for the sake 


of the Mussalmans.’ 


Saivism 


The orthodox form of Hindu religion was represented 
by two sects, the Saivas and the Vaisnavas. Among the Saivas there 
were four groups, viz., the Smartas or the Advaitins, the Pasupatas, 
the Viragaivas and the Saivasiddhantins. The Smartas were the follow- 
ers of Sri Satkarácürya and Sankara’s maths were established in the 
days of Vijayanagara at Sringeri and Kafici as well as at Puspagiri 


3 Scott: Ferishta, |. 118. 4 IBBRAS., vol. XXIL p. 28. 
5 MER., 1911, p. 59. 6 Ibid., p. 12. 7 Ep. Car, IV. KP. 72. 
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and Virüpaksa. It is said that in A.D. 1346 the five Saügama 


brothers made a grant jointly to the math at Sringeri." Krsna- 
deva, though a Vaisnava, rebuilt the Virüpaksa temple at Hamp:. 
He erected a hall and a gopura there at the time of his coronation 


^ The Pasupatas wete 


and made grants to other temples of Siva. 
those whose gospel of faith was the Saivagamas. It is probable 
that the first kings of Vijayanagara adopted Pasupata as their 
personal faith. Harihara I and Bukka I were disciples of a certain Pasu- 
pata preceptor, called Kasivilasa Kriyasaku."" Kriyasakt was not a 
staunch bigot, for, according to an epigraph at Vagata in Bangalore 
district he. granted some lands to the local Vaisnava temple." A 
word may be said of the Virafaivas. They came into prominence 
after Basava, a minister of king Bijjala of Kalactiryas, who popularised 
this faith. They wore and adored the lingam, the phallic emblem 
of Siva and rejected the authority of the Vedas. There was again 
a class of Saiva Siddhantins who propagated the religious literature 
of the country by popularising it in the vernaculars of the land. 
One Meykandadeva was the sponsor of this movement and his work 
was Sivajfianabodba, a treatise on the principles and tenets of the 
Saiva Siddhánta creed. To the Saiva Siddhantin, bhakti or devotion 
was more important than rituals and ceremonies. This movement 
gained more ground in the Tamil districts during the Vijayanagara 
times. 
. Vaisnavism 

The other important sect of orthodox Hinduism was Vaisna- 
vism. After the death of Riminuja the Vaisnavas came to 
be divided into two camps—the Vadagalais and Tengalais, 
the former preferring the Vedas and the Srutis and the 

8 EC. IL Sr, 1. 


9 Ramanayya, Studies in the His. of the Third Dya. of Viayanagara, p. 317. 
10 EC., VIE Sk. 281. ; II ILid., I, Hk. 129. 
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latter the Tamil prabandhams. This gulf of difference became 
widened ‘with the march of time, and, led often to disputes 
between the two sects.'* The Vaisnavas developed more and more 
in the direction of Bhakti and this was given a stimulus by 
Vallabhacarya, the founder of the Vallabha sect. It is said 
that Krsnadevaráya invited him to his court, and duly honoured 
him." Vaisnavism was greatly encouraged by the rulers from: 
Krsna Raya’s time; it was the avowed faith of the royal house: 
and a number of religious teachers were greatly influential and did 
much in spreading the religion which may be regarded as having 
had a renaissance in the 16th century. Among the great teachers 
of the times are Ettur Singaracirya, and the great Tātācārya, and 
Laksmi-Kumara of Conjeevaram. The allegiance of the Rayas 
shifted from Sri Virüpaksa to Sri VenkateSa and with this shifting, 
was effected a shifting of the centre of gravity of the empire from 
the banks of the Tungabhadrà to the neighbourhood of Tirupati 


and Candragiri. 
Madbvaism 


Originally founded in the thirteenth century by Madhvacarya. 
the great Dvaita teacher, Dvaitism gained in numerical strengtlv 
during the epoch of Vijayanagara. — Krsnadeva's contemporary 
was one Vyasaraya, a Madhva teacher of eminence, who was- 
his great favourite. Sr Vyasa Tirtha was looked upon by 
Narasa Nayaka, as the guardian saint of the empire (Saka 1422, 
Raudri); and the Yantroddhara Hanuman at Hampi, described in 
the Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 1918-19, was 
probably installed by Sri Vyasaraya. The latter saint obtained at 
this period the green flag on the camel, as an honour from Muham- 


madan sovereigns, perhaps from Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur. The 


12 See Monier Williams: Brabminism and Hindnism, p. 125. 


13 En. of Religion and Ethics, II, p. 345. 
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emperor rewarded him with a number of villages in connection 
with a math which Vyasaraya built. The same teacher was also 
the recipient of several honours at the hands of Saluva Narasimha. '' 
It would thus appear that whatever was the personal faith of the 
Vijayanagara kings, they tolerated all faiths and ‘creeds in their 


em pire. 


Jainism c Buddhism 


The same patronage was extended to the Jaina faith. During 
the reign of Bukka I there were some disputes between the Vaisnavas 
and Jains. Bukka sent for the influential leaders of both sects and 
passed a decree, ordaining that the Vaisnavas should protect the Jain 
creed and both of them should consider themselves as parts of onc 
whole. He who transgressed this ideal was a traitor to the king, 
to the sanga and samudaya." We are also told that Devaraya | 
constructed a stone temple in honour of Arhat Pargvanatha in Vijaya- 
nagara.'" From this and similar acts of patronage on the part of 
the Vijayanagara kings, it has been surmised that some of these 
rulers professed the Jaina faith." But the fact was that these kings 
were not Jains but patronised the Jaina faith. The same patronage 
was extended to Jainism by Krsnadevariya and his successors." 
The small Jaina temples on the Hemakütam to the south of the 
Pampapatisvara temple are perhaps older even than the city. 
Bukka Raya brought about a reconciliation between the Jainas and 
the Vaisnavas in 1368 A.D. and ordered that ‘they should cach 
pursue their own religious practices with equal freedom.’ 

Though Jainism was Hourishing Buddhism had become practi- 


cally extinct. A few vestiges of that creed were seen here and 


14 Ep. Car., IX, Cp. 153; See also 370 of 1919. 

15 Ep. Car., lI, SB. 344; IX, Mg (A) 18.. 16 SIL, vol. I; 82. 
17 Sce. M. S. R, Aiyangar, Stadies in Sonth Indian fainism. p. 118. 
18 See 528 of 1928-9. 
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there According to an inscription the Buddhists of the place 


° There is also 


offered worship to God KeSava in Belur as Buddha 
a reference to a Buddhist temple at Tiruvilanturai in a Kumba- 
konam inscription.” From this it would appear that the Buddhists 
formed a very small minority in the Vijayanagara days, and their 


institutions equally found favour with the monarchs of the time. 
Christianity 

On page 341 of volume I of the Mysore Gazetteer (new series) 
reference is made to the fact that a certain Christian was the Dewan of 
Vijayanagara in 1445. The king then was Devaraya II. But it is 
only with the coming in of the Portuguese, Chrisgianity began to 
spread in South India. It is said that Venkata I honoured these 
gentlemen and took interest in religious debates between the Jesuit 
Fathers and leaders of Hindu faith. Permission was given to them 
to erect churches at Candragiri and Vellore, besides a recurring annual 
income amounting to one hundred gold pieces was given from the 
"State." The famous Madura Mission started by the Jesuits and 
conducted by such great personages as Robert de Nobili and his 


21 


successors received some degree of passive encouragement from the 
Nayak rulers who were the feudatories of Vijayanagara 

Thus we see that the Vijayanagara rulers, enlightened as they 
were, identified themselves with every community and with every 
sect in their empire. And this has been testified to us by Barbosa" 
who says: “The king allows such freedom that every man may 
come and go and live according to his own creed without suffering 
any annoyance, and without enquiry, whether he is a Christian, 
Jew, Moor or Heathen.’ 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR 


19. Ep. Car., V. Bl, 3. 20 No. 292 of 1929. 
21 Sce Fr. Heras: Aravidu Dynasty, pp. 464-85, 22 I. p. 202. 
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Janaka and Yajnavalkya 


The whole context of BU., IV. I-4 consists of a dialogue 
between the Prophet and Comprehensor—Yajfiavalk ya and King 
Janaka of Videha; the former as teacher expounds to the latter as 
pupil the whole doctrine of the Brahman and of liberation (vimoksa). 
BU., IV. 5 (like II. 4 and Buddhist S., I. 75 = Udana, 47) follows 
with a dialogue between Yajhavalkya and his two wives Maitreyi 
and Katyayani on the occasion of his abandonment of the house- 
hold life (anyad-urttam upakarana, “taking up the other path" = 
Buddhist abbinikkbamana) and becoming a homeless wanderer 
(parivrajaka = Buddhist paribbajaka). It would be myopic to regard 
these "persons" merely as, or even in any sense as, historical charac- 
ters, however it may be that there have been, are now, and ever shall 
be human protagonists playing analogous parts. 

Yajhavalkya is the son or ilk of Yajfavalkya, "author" of VS., 
and frequently cited thence in SB. Yajüavalkya, according to 
Sankara’s hermeneia is yajna-vaktr, "Promulgator of the Sacrifice.” 
That can be only the polynominal (bbiirinama) Agni, preeminently 
the "Priest" (botr) Who, for example, inasmuch as He “sacrifices 
intellectually, is become the Friend (mitro nabbit),' and driver of the 


wonder-car”’ (adbbutasya ratbi, RV., 1. 77. 2-3), Le. the Sun. 


1 Na bhū is not "to become as it were”, but to assume the aspect. of, actually 
bc-come. That Agni “becomes” the Friend implies a having been “Unfriend” (cf. 
Siva-rudra, íiváfiva), a having been Himself the “unkindly Father" (pitur aivasya, 
RV., VI. 44. 22, pitre asurāya, X. 124. 3), whom Agni, accompanying Indra, aban- 
dons "when the kingdom is reversed" (pary dvard rastrara, ikid., 4), albeit reflecting 
that it were truer to say that "I myself ungracious (asivab)-am leaving Him that is 
truly gracious (sivam yad santam), from Him, the very Comrade (suat sakbyat), 
departing to the alicn navel” (aranim nabbim, ibid., 2),—that “naval” viz., “whence 
Agni is generated by the fire-sticks (arani)—and “whence the Spirit proceeds to 
multifarious birth” (rathanabban...anta$ carate babudba jayamanab, Mund. IL. 2. 6). 

In the same way RV., V. 3. 1 “Born art Thou, Agni, of Varuna, and becomest 
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Yajnavalkya is the "Eternal Avatara’’; and the wives, Maitreyi arid 
Katyayani’ ("daughter of the Friend," and "Daughter of How-many 
mansions’’), the ‘Mary and Martha" of the Upanisads respectively 
in BU., IV. 5.1, ‘theologian (brabma-vadini) and "endowed with 
a woman's wit" (stri-prajfia), or as Sankara adds, "having the habit 
of exegesis” (brabmavadana-sila) and "busied about household 
matters" (grbapratiyojanánvesana-laksana), are the two brides of the 
-Sun, the sisters Night and Dawn, and it may be added, Sarasvati 
and Laksmi, Brynhild and Gudrun 

The designation of Janaka's realm as the ‘Bodiless (videba) and 
of his subjects as “the disembodied” (videbab) affords already an 
adequate orientation. For there is no asarwatva under the Sun, all 
existences hitherward thence being hylomorphic: and however the 
kingdom of Mithila may have been regarded as an analogous ‘centre’, 
its citizens are beings clothed in flesh and blood. Janaka himself 
(whose father’s and grandfather s names, ending: in -roman, suggest 
a ‘Yaksa’ ancestry), is the Royal Ploughman whose "daughter" 
Sita becomes the bride of the solar Rama, and must be also the 
Ksetrapati associated with ‘Sita’; in RV., IV. 57; in BG., III. 20 
this Janaka is cited as having attained perfection (samsiddham) by , 


works.” 


Mitra when kindled” implies a having been "Unfriend" within, as Varuna. He 
that is Ahir Budbnya (“the Chthonic Serpent") ab intra is Agni Garbapatya ("thc 
Houschold Fire") ab extra, AB., IIL 36, cf. VS., V. 33 Conversely in SB 
4. 8 this same Mitra, who would be universally a friend (sarvasya...mitra —visva- 

mitra) becomes “unfriend” (amitra) inasmuch as He takes part in the slaughter of 
“Soma who was Vrtra"; We may say in other words that however much the Deity 
may be “without duality” (advaita) there-is always this “duplicity” in Him in whom 
the contraricty of all pairs of opposites is unified, in whom the lion and the lamb, 
majesty and mercy, lie down together: cf. AB., III. 4 cited below. 

2' Katyayana:- Kati, perhaps to be connected ideologically with RV., X. go. 11-14 
"bati"—dbà vy akalpayan...lokan vy akalpayan. 

3 Justas with Prajipati, whose works donc in a former birth arc the occasion 
of this Gnosis of the Unity of the Spirit (evam eva atmaikatua-jnane "pi kvacij- 
janmantara-krtam karma nimittam bbavati, yatha prajipateb, Sankara on BU., 1. 4. 2). 
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Janaka is etymologically simply "the Progenitor , and as such 
ca only be the Titan Father, Vedic asura pitr and janitr, and the 
Earthy (parisinah) Father of RV., I. 164. 12. Janaka as mumuksu 
(vimucyamana, BU., IV. 2.-1) is nonc but the “Buried tredsurc of 
gold", the sleeping and occulted Sun referred to by so many names 
and aided by the Aśvins in RV., I. 117, the "light inhibited by 
darkness” (tamasápavratena, V. 40. 6) and ever yearning “Trita by 
the interior operation" (trito. gubyena vratena, I. 164. 12). Janaka - 
as mumuksu 1s Mityu (Death,—para brahman), in BU., I. 2. 1 
represented as niratma and willing to enter upon the via spirativa 
(atmanvi syam, in effect “May I become the Sun"): and Prajapati 
(‘Progenitor’) in that. aspect of senility (jiryya murah, PB., XXV. 17) 
whence He rejuvenates himself by means of a sacrificial session 
and.thereby thrives in all wise, or again Prajapati as in PB., XVI 
where being “Alone in the beginning, when as ‘yet there were 
neither night nor day (as in RV., I. 129. 1-2), He crept forward in 
the blind darkness secking for-the Light” (andbe tamasi prasarpat 
ctc., of Janaka updvasarpan...mucyamanah in BU., IV. 2. .1)' 

Thisis also the position of Cyavana, whom we can only regard 
as one of the many personae of the occulted Sun and of Prajapati, 
Mrtyu, ctc., as mumuksavab. A full discussion of Cyavana must 
be undertaken elsewhere, in connection with the whole problem of 
the Vedic rsayab. Here we shall only recall that in RV., passim the 
inveterated Cyavana (from. root cyu; to fall, decline, or dic) is reju- 
venated by the Aévins, and refer to a pair of texts, in one of which 


. 


4 Upávasarpan (ava, "down") here, because this is a "descent" (avatarana) 
from the throne of Vidcha: but upodasarpat (pa, "up") in. the case oF Arbuda’s 
‘procession, AB., VI. 1, and similarly npódasrptari in the. case of 28175 procession, 
SB., IV. 3. 2.14, because the notion up out of" the primordial waters is implied 
Viewed from within, the divine procession is a descent into "life", but viewed from 
without an “ascent from death”; as in RV., 1. 164. 19, "Those that come hitherward, 
they call remote; and those (whom we think of as) 'tcmoved', they call ‘arrived’, 
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ic is made clear that cyati (often simply ‘fall’, ‘decline’, or. ‘death’, 


‘as also Pali cuti) is the recession of का individual or personal principle 


or pass away. In RV., X. 17. 3-4 (a requiem) we have “May Pūsan, 
Shepherd of the’ Universe (desigriation of the-Sun or.Fire as the 
Good Shepherd’, RV., passim) send thee down hence (itas cyava- 


yatu, causative), may He, the -Comprchensor (vidvan), Agni give 


thee over to these Patriarchs, ..May Life, Life Universal (ayur visu- ` 


ays)" prosper thee, ward thee, on the way beyond (prapathe pura- 


stat), there may Angel Savitr set thee (tva.. .dadbatu). where the ° 


Perfections (sukrtaby dwell who passed before thec.” . In RV., 


5 These are regularly designations of Agni. If with Sayana we understand 


vayar visedyus, then the sense becomes “the Gale and Fire”; thar Gale of the Spirit 


into which the breadths-of life (prd@nab) are always thought of as returning when the 
body is abaridoned, and, that funeral Fire from which the deceased is due to be reborn 


‘into that world to which he is destined by his own quality 


6 In effect, “May He, Savitr, when thou hast past by the sun-door of the 
worlds, grant thee forwarding and be thy guide beyond the Sun”: "May He estab- 
lish: thee in immortality”. (amjte nidadhaju, JUB., 1 6. 1) und thus "Mayst. thou 
be one to win beyond the Sun" (paramad adityad jayati, CU., Il. 10. 5). With 


S prapathe cf. prapadanam in CU., VIIL 6. 5 | . - 


7 Suhrtab, sukrtatmanab, ave regular designations of the departed, in so’ far 
as they are assumed to have reached the end of the road (adbvanab? param, Visnu's 
third stride, KU., III. 9), cf RV., V..4..8 "May we become Perfections amongst the 
Angels" (vayam devesu sukrtah syama). In SB., I. 9. 3. 10 the “Perfections” are 


‘called "Rays" of the Sun. The expression sskrtab is very technical, and needs a 


more extended analysis than can be undertaken here. "That an ethical interpreta- 


^ abd that in this sense even the highest Persons of the Deity recede- 


tion is generally to be-avoided is clear from CU., VII. 4. 1 where “neither the well - 


done nor, the ill done can cross over the bridge of the Spirit" (na sukrtam na 
duskrtam, ck. BG., V. 15. na...pápam: na caiva snkrtam) and Mund. 1 6 where 
those are ridiculed who fondly believe that they have reached the goal "by their good 
works” (subrte). The Veda already knows that “Neither by sacrifices nor by works 
can one attain to Him” (RV.,, VII. 59. 3) : 

|o To be perfect, from the Indian point of view, is to: have "become what one 1s 
(geworden was er ist),—“That art thou", CU., VI. 9: The Spirit (tman) 15° said. to 


‘be “Perfect (sukrtah) inasmuch as It made Itself” (a@tmanam svayam akurnta, TU., 
JM. 7), cf. svayambbi, and Gnostic“antogenes; and if in like manner the, sacrificer is 


said to “integrate himself” (atmanam ‘samskurute, AB:, VI. 27) it is plain that he too 


D 
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X. 124. 4 Where the kingdom is reversed" (pary avard rastram) 

and Agni abandoning the Father follows Indra to the alien (Aryan) 

altar, it is said that Agni,” Varina and Soma ‘decline’ or ‘die’ 
E Pi . . 0 


becomes a ‘Perfect Self (sukridtraan, Mund., 11.2. 2 and 5, and VI. VUL 13),—or, 

as perhaps we ought to understand, sukrtasydtman, “a spiritual member of the Per- | 
fect-One", an interpretation in agreement with that according to which the ‘Perfec- 
tions’ are identified with the Rays of the Supernal Sui In any case, anc who has 
thus ‘integrated himself, and is consequently a Perfect Substance, has certainly 
"done what must be done” and is therefore Rrtakrtyah, no longer in potentia but 
altogether in ‘act. (The “Great work" of the alchemist, rightly understood, is pre- 
cisely this transmutation of base metal into "gold". 


Amongst : the Christian parallels may be cited “Be ye perfect, even as your 
‘Father which is in heaven is perfect" (Mat. V. 48); “That ye may stand perfect 
and complete". (Col. IV." 12),— coniplete = Ertsna, whale, holy. With sukrtasya 
pantba (RV. X. 71. 6) cf. ‘perfect way’ in PS., XVII and 2 Cor. XIII. 9 “this also 
wish, even your perfection’. : T 

8 There is no contradiction (antinomy), but merely a contrary involved in the 
` mention of Agni as both receding and proceeding: the old "Year" dics, the new is 
born the "Year" is endless, and in this sense Agni "being inveterated| forthwith 
renews His youth" (RV.;1. 195. 5. c£ I. 144. 4), nevertheless being the “sole immortal" 
(RV., IV. 1.1, IV. 2. 1. SB, IL 2, 2, 8 ctc.) and as such the timeless pivot about 
which all the "turning" (Pravriti, nivrtti) takes place, “in accordance 'with the opera- 
tion” (ana vraté, VI. 41. 10) whereby He is Varuna ab intra and Mitra ab extra 
(RV. या, 5. 4, V. 3. 1, etc) It is just inasmuch as His flame rises and falls (uc ca 
brsyati ni ca brsyati) that Agni’s form is Mitra’s and Varuna's, Varuna's viz., inasmuch 
as He is deadly to be touched, and Mitra’s inasmuch as although deadly tosbe touched,’ 
men “approach, Him, making Him the Friend", (mitrakrtyevópasate, AB., III. 4, ct. 
RV., V. 44. 6 yadrg eva dadríe tadrg ucyate,.and SB., X. 5. 2. 20 yathópasate tad eva 
bbavati). It is thus on the one hand that Agni is a "guest in every house and uni- 
versal friend", and on the other "devourer and unfriend" (a distinction emphasized 
in RV., X. 16. 10 and AV., XII. 2) against whom so many apotropaic incantations 
are employcd in the Samhitas and Brahmanas, c.g, RV., X. 16. 9-10. All this is also 
admirably represented in the two persons of the "Eater" (atr), who as a procced- 
ing powcr is always the friend of Indra and finder of the light, and as the "Con- 
` sumer” (atrin, ignis consumens) by all means to be avoided and repelled. We must, 
finally, emphasize that these contrary aspects. of Agni, noster Dens, are not really, 
` but only logically, alternate and successive : more truly “He remaineth in his grou] 
(badbnab) even when He proceeds” (RV., III. 55. 7), and is inwardly Ahir Budhnya 
at the saine time that He is outwardly Agni Garhapatya, as stated in :B., III. 36. 
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(cyavante), all of. which implies that Indra, whom Agni clects-to- 
follow (indram urnanab, ibid.), is now in power "as in I. 165, g-10 
where Indra, enjoined to "do what must be done" (yini karisya 
krnubi, suvrddba!) replies with the assurance I, Indra, am the 
Lord of these (sic. Agni, Soma, Varuna) whom I have tuined" (yani 
cyavam indra.id isa esám).' 
Cyavana (or Cyavana) ts theri, like Bhujyu, Dirghatamas, ctc 
one of the many Vedic ‘types’ of the inveterated, dispossest, des- 
pirated impotent and unmanifested Godhead, Death, Privation, — 
Who, being not merely such but the Supreme Identity, equally 
spirated despirated (RV-, X. 129 ), equally Being and Non-being 
(RV., X. 5. 7, etc), 1s immediately and nowever rejuvenated, pro- 


pertied enspirited and progenitive in the manifested ‘Person of the 

g That 1s, as Sayana expresses 1t, abdicate” (rastrat pracyntd abbavan), becom- 
ing precisely “Cyavanas “in "exile". ‘Or we may. express it by saying that the | 
Persons retire’ to “the farther half of Heaven” (RV., I. 164. 12= Pras. I. 11), the 
abode of the Year, “being unified” cki or ckavrto bhavanti, AV., XIII. 4. 13 AA. H, 3 
8) in that Imperishable (aksara, apara brabman) Eckhart, I, 469, "All the Persons 
being clapt into their nature vanish into the dim silence of that interior being”. It is . 
just so that the Brahman; after the act of creation had been completed, “retired to the 
farther half” (parárdbam agacchat, SB., XL. 2. 3 3) or to employ the Biblical equi- 
valent, . “rested on the seventh day 

Grassmann, indeed, takes cyn in its causative sense, and renders cyavante by 
activate themselves” (sich rühren, geschiftig scin) and cyavána by “active” (rührig) 
ic, in effect equates cyn with cud. We cannot accept this value. for cyn in the 
present contexts, though it would not affect the equation of those who "cyavantt 
with him that is “cyavana 

10 Cf. AV. V. 9. 8. "Up with thee, Act! .Up with thee, Potentiality” (at 
krtam, ut krtyam). Numcrous parallel passages could be cited: and in the same way 
` “The Tathagata does what there is to be donc (kartavyam karoti, SP., XV). Yani 
karisya, i.e., "Those things which God must do of necessity” (STh 5. 2,) Len 
per necessitatem infallibilitatis, avyabbicaravat. -These expressions do not invalidate 
- the doctrine that God is “all act”; for whercas the sacrificer proceeds fiom potentiality 
to act, and is assured that he shall come to be krtakrtyab (c.g, MU. II. 1) the divine ° 
Procession is: only logically a proceeding”, and really the simple and immediate act 
of being. - - 

11 Itis, of course, the most conspicuous of Indra’s hilbisini that he destroys his 
own parents : 
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kindled Fire and risen. Sun, “who indeed never really rises nor'sets 
but only inverts Himself” (AB. III 44) Although this revolution 
हु or turning (urtti) 15 not in reality a temporal event, in every itibasa 
(= sub ratione dicendi vel intelligendi) it necessarily becomes a’ narra- 
. tive; and we have accordingly such ‘myths’'* as that of Cyavina out- 
‘dined ‘in RV., aid ‘more fully related in $B., IV. r. 5. Here then 
l Cyavaria, Bhargava and Angirasa, 1s described as having been ‘left 
^ behirid(jabe)" hy those of his kin who have passed on to their 


12 Sayana on SB., XI. 5. 6 defines itibasa as "an. account of primordial 
events (purdvrtta pratipadakam); or as others express it, itibasa means a Brahman 
“account of emanation (srsti-pratipadakam brabmanam, ic, what modern scholars 
woitld call a ‘creation myth’), such as "In the. beginning all this universe was just 
the waters”. For the meaning of “myth” scc R., Guénon, “Mythe, Mystere, ct 
Symbole”, Le Voile d'Isis (Etudes Traditionelles), 40, 1935, p. 355 £ 

13 The desertion of Cyavana by his sons (comparable to that of the Father 
by Indra and Agni in RV., X. 124) is related more fully in JB., HI. 120, see JAOS. 
26. 58. Here Cyavana is left behind at the cradle of the River of Life (sarasvatyai 
ídiíave) Somewhat as Agni in RV., X. 124 abandons the father by no means 
without remorse, so do Cyavana's sons. Cyavana, however, assures them “I have 
good hopes of renewing my youth, do ye just leave me and go your ways" (mama 
punaryuvataya asa, hitvaiva prayate).- “Thus abandoned in-his place (vastas binab 
or as JB., Ill. 77 would say, as Ahi), he willed, "May I be a youth again (akamayatg 
punaryuva syam=BU., I. 2. 1 atmanvi syam; yuva as in RV. Il. 4 5 and in TS 
IIL 5. 6), may I get a maiden to wife, may I sacrifice with thousand’. Then he 


e 


saw (apasyat) this (cyavana) siman and lauded therewith”. 

Needless to say that the simans or liturgical chants (which correspond exactly 
to the Gregorian chants employed in the Christian sacrifices, the Mass) are {‘unob- 
structed paths” that lead directly through, the midst of the Sun (/UB., 1. 6, I ३० 
CU., IL, 24, ctc.), and regularly take. their names from the Prophets who first 
them. | 

Vastau, rendered above by “in his place” we take to be synonymous with 
budbnab in RV., IL 55. 7 kscti budbnab, and budbne in such passages as IV 


‘11-12 where rajaso budhne=rtasya yonau, vrsabbasya nile, and in the same ‘way 


synonymous with adran in I. 70. 2, etc. Cyavana is “grounded”. in the Godhead, 
the “foundation” of the universe, and in just this sense is the Supernal Vistospati (== 
Ksetrapati, RV. IV 57) who is worslitpped analogically as the “guardian of the site 
whenever a microcosmic and human home’ is erected Vastospati in RV., VIL 54 is 
identified with Soma. "Now Soma was Vrtta’’, and- similarly Ahi, (sec Angcl and 
Titan”, pp. 382-3), and in RV., VII. 55 is addressed as “Thou that dost assume all 
forms” (vifvaritpany avisan), in other words as Vi$varüpa (for what this implies sce 
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goal, and as ‘inveterated’ (jinah) and "under the aspect of poten- 
tality” (Rrtya-ripab),; Cyavana is also significantly referred to as a 
recumbent’ person (purusa eváyam, jirnah krtyarupah Sete, cf. the 
discussion of asayamanam (in Angel and: Titan’, p. 399," the M 
text adding "in the forest."  To'have been thus ‘abandoned’ 

‘left behind" is a formula almost invariably employed in connection 
with the Vedic mumuksavab. g., Cyavana himself in 1. 116. 10 


and Bhujyu in. VHE 5. 22; it is thus that Indra urges his companions 


Angel and Titan”, p. 383 £), and besought to “Proceed as our gracious Companion" 
(sakba susevab edhi nab), ic., as Agni or Indra, and at the, same time in his mordant 
or consuming (bapsatah = bhaksayatah — kravyat) aspect as the canine “Son of Saramā” 
(Lc. Death, as the questing “Hound of Heaven”) averted by apotropaic formulae, 
“Revert, sleep fast” (panabsara............ ni su svapa, ic. “be sasmpvansab") ci. RV.. 1. 
121. 1 where Indra vrtram.........vajrená sisvapo varahum, and X. 18. 1 param mylyn: 
anu parébi, etc. Punabsara, literally “flow back" may be compared with AV.. X 1. 7 
parébiti pratikiilam adayyd, similarly apotropaic. The expression “Hound of Heaven" 
occurs literally in SB., XL. 1. 5, where the “descending Moon” (avacandrarias) on the 

night of the new-moon (amavasya, “cohabitation,” ic. of Sun and Moon," cf. AA. 
NI. 2. 4. where. yatra candrama ivadityo dríyate it is an omen of death) is. first seen 
in the West, and in this -baleful aspect is called the “Hound of Heaven" (divyah' 
sva), and driven, off (badbate), or "banned" with bow and arrows and staff, and be-^ - 
cause it casts a greedy cyc on the sacrificer's cattle, and is the cause of "hinacy" (as 
spatapat may be rendered in this context), "or, as men describe it, ‘dog's hold’ " 
(Svalucita, cf. Bloomfield's rendering of namuci by "Holdtast"), “one creeps into the 
shade” (chayam upasarpanti, as to which expression cf. RV. VI. 16 38 “to Agni, as 
to shade from hcat, chayam iva grneb, and discussion in JAOS 55. 278 f., and rhe 
whole discussion of thc mctaphysical values implicd.in srp, in “Angel and Titan, the 

Darker Side of Dawn," and the- present article) 

The connection of Skr. vástu with English "waste" has also its significance 
bere, in conr.ction with the "Fisher King" and the "Waste Land," the Fisher King 
being in the Vedic.sense a mumukgn, destined to be rejuvenated by a solar hero: 

The "cradle" (faisava-- brada in SB. IV. 1. 5. 12) of the Sarasvati, in which 
Cyavana's youth is restored, is the sindbiinam upóday-, Varuna's scat in RV. VII, 41. 
2, the avatam...... aksitam of VIII. 72 10, #tsam aksitam of VIII 7. 16, ctc. —in. 
other words the Fountain of Life where the Eagle renews his youth, the Fons vitae 
in seipsum fusus et in seipso stans of Dionysius, Ep. ad Tit. 1. 2, the “great Brahma 

` womb” of BG., XIV 3 and "Pleroma" of BU., V. 1; symbolised by the pärna ghata, 
pirná kalasa, and parna kumbba or inexhaustible solar Grail of Indian iconography 

14 For example, RV. I. 32. 10 (Vrtra) dirgham tama áíayat, and X. 124. 1 (Agni) 
yog eva dirgham tama aSayisthab ः 
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to "abandon the unfriendly powers and cross over to them that are 
. friendly" (X. 52. 8 jabama...asevah...uttarema Sivan), and thus in 
fact that Agni “‘abandons-the Father" (X. 124. 4 pitaram jabami), 
“choosing” (vinnab) Indra; the "Father", to whom therefore may 
be assimilated Jahusa, the Rejected” (I. 116. 20, VII. 71. 5). 

]t may be observed further that.in PB., XII. 11. rı Kalyana, ` 
similarly abandoned, becomes a Svitra, i.e., white or colourless scr 


pent, or analogically a leper and that according to the significant ` 


7 


hermeneia’’ of JB., Hi. 77 this Svitra the Angirasa, being an Ahi 


(serpent, and synonymous with Vrtra) "is called an Ahi because he 
vas ‘left behind (abiyata); it is the very ‘snakiness of snakes, to 
have been ‘left behind’” (atha yad abiyata, tad abinam abitvam) 
4nd it is evidently from the same point:of view that the Nagaraja 
. Ananta, who can be identified with the apara brabman, is also called 
Sega, the 'Residue'.^ It niay be added that in. AV., .XII. 3. 6o 
Brhaspati as overlord and guardian (raksitr) of the Zenith is Svitra; 
end that in RV., L.23. 14 Svaitrcya is referred to as. “standing up 
for conquest and in V 19.3 that “the children, the ycomen 


ro 


बडे See my "Nirukta —Hermencia;" Visvabbarati Qily., Aug. 1936 
16. There is^ always an undiminished “Residue” (Sesa), “Without end" (Ananta), 
- Teciuse of the irreciprocity of the Infinite ind the Finite: “The Pleroma is’ neither 
decreased. by the emanation of worlds, nor increased by their involution (BU. V. 1) 
He (Agni) both procecdeth to the summit, and remaineth grounded” (RV., III. 5s. 7) 
He knowing this full well ‘decided to go forth out of the private chamber (ghd) 
, of his: eternal Fatherhood where He has slept for aye (sasupvdnsah) and be proclaimed 
abroad (narasansab) while inwardly abiding (ksiyantab) in the first beginning ( gre) 
of his primitive light nature" (Eckhart, I 224) 
It 15 of considerable interest in connection with the ritual sarpana (c.g. SB. IV 
6. 9. 13) to remark that JB. III. 77 adds to the hermencia of “Ahi” cited above 
the further statement that whereas the Ahis. are essentially "derelicts" by definition, 
“the others are the very serpents” (atha "bánye sarpa eva) by which we understand 
.of course, serpents that become Adityas, as in PB., XXV 15. 4, and such as Arbuda 
the sarparsi, whose procession is described in AB., VI. 1 as an apédasarpana, and is 
issuredly of the same sort as Agni’s whom they find adbbya upédasrptam puskara- 
_ parne, SB., VIL 3. 2. 14. KU. V. 4 kim atra Sigyate? CU. VHI. 4-5 atisisyate’ 


dtman. Tad Sisyate = Sega = Auman = Brahman = Ananta. 
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(jantavo krstayab) * of Svaitteya (whom Sayana identifies with Agni 
Vaidyuta)" are waxen in glory." All this is in perfect. agicement 


' with the ontological law that "the Serpents and the Suns are con- 


substantial” (PB., XXV. 15. 4): and we take this opportunity to 
add to the evidences: of the ophidian quality of the Asura Pitr, 


Varuna, .apara brabman, assembling “Angel and Titan, a study in 


Vedic ontology” (JAOS., 55, 1935), the remarkable formulation to 


be found in Mand., I. 1.6, where the apara brahman "neither to be 


grasped hor scen,” is described as a "blind (-worm) and deaf (-adder), 


handless and footless" (acaksubsrotram tad apanipadam), cf. BU., 


III. 8. 8 acaksuskam asrotram...anantaram. We shall revert to the 


"ophidian" theme in further discussion of Janaka, below. — 
In the SB. account it is related that the children of Saryata the : 
Manava (the ‘Man’, or ‘kin of Manu ) regarding Cyavana as a ne’er- 


do-well; pelted him with clods (anarthyam"™ manyamana lostair. 


17 On krstayab (ploughmen, yeomien), also spoken of as carsanayab, (migrants, 
pilgrims), as the subjects of Agni or Indra (with whom we identify Janaka as plough- 


‘ man in R. LXVI), and on the general significance of ploughing, sec my Rg. Veda as: 


Land-Nama-Bok, pp. 2, 14 and Note 33 
-18 The whole doctrine of the Lightning" requires a separate and more detailed 
exposition. "Lightning" is that highest form of Agni that is beyond the Sun and ` 
Moon, and in particular the symbol of the immediacy of the Brahman, contrasted 
with ‘conceptual and theological knowledge thereof, a distinction of para and apara- 
vidya) clearly drawn in Kena 29-30: Cf. BU., Il. 3. 6; VI: 2. 15; Kaus, IV, 2: 
CU., IV. 11, 1; IV 13. 1; MU., VII. 11; JUB. I 30; HI, 32, etc 
The "two eycs" of the Deity are regularly the Sun and Moon, and it is as 
regularly affirmed that beyond the world door (lokadvira) neither Sun nor Moon not 
Fire shine any more, the only light is there the “Light of the Spirit.” (BV. IV. 3. 6.) 
In iconography accordingly, such as Siva's the “third eye” is the "Lightning," and it 
can well be understood how it is that when this cye is opened the world of contingent 


` being, such, is destroyed 


19 Anarthyah, one who has not attained his object, and with the associated. idea - 
u , s " . M + “pa 
of “unborn”: a purpose-to-be-fulfilled (artbab) being the fundamental raison d'étre 
of birth. CE. RV, X 5t. 6 "Long since mine, Agni’s, brothers chose for me this 


_ goal (artham, here=the "cup" in Mat., XXVI 39), viz. to be the "Charioteer" (rathi = 


dbirgadam agnim mitram in I 143. 7, pracodayitr in MU., Il. 4); X. 143 ‘Ye 


‘sent the inveterated Atri forth (yatave) even as the. (sun-) horse to attain his goal 
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vipipisub)."" 


It will hardly escape ‘notice that this action exactly 
corresponds to RV., X. 18.1 33 where ‘the “human’’ survivor of the 
deceased (mrtab) is represented as saying “I lay this clod on thee 
injure me not" (te...imam logam nidadban mo aham rsim), where 
‘thee’ is not, or not so much the corpse (which, in fact we suppose 
to have: been cremated), but that! ‘Death (mrtyu) who is repelled 
(nab prajam ririso méta viran, ibid., 1) and "buried within thé moun- 
tain’ (antar mrtyumm dadbatam parvatena, ibid., 4) in preceding 


verses, where there is nothing to show that by ‘mountain’ a funeral 


(artbam), when ye restored. to youth Kaksivan"; SB., वी, 3. 1. 6 “Even as the serpent 
frees itself from its skin (yatbábis tvaco nirmucyeta), so docs He (the solar embryo) 
free him from the night, from cvil (papmanab, i.c. from Vrtra, cf. ibid., XL. 1. 5. 7) 
and after the manner of His birth (etasyaivdnu prajatim) it is that all these creatures 
(praja) are born, for they are ‘released according to their purposes" (srjyante 
yatbartbam 

20 Similarly in "John Barleycorn,” "laid clods upon his, head, and they have 
taken a solemn oath, John Barleycorn is dead.” The phraseology of this well-known 
folksong is unquestionably Dionysic and sacrificial; a trace .of the authentic language 
of the Lesser Mysteries surviving in “popular agricultural rites.” The “pelting with 
clods” (in JB., III, 121 a bespatrering with dirt, dung, and ashes”) is in effect an 
entombment of the "Dying God," who nevertheless, as the song says "springs up 
- again." | S 

At the same time the. contemptuous pelting with clods by Saryita Manava's 

"boys at play" (Ezmarab. kridantah, here balab, “foolish” or ‘profane’, avidvamsab) 
is an offence against the Father, and brings down on the human race (Saryata 
Minava’s gráma) condign punishment: the sin consists in the treatment of Cyavana? 
(Varuna, Death) as an cnemy, in having been afraid of Jim who; had they "approach- 
cd him as one to be made a friend of" (mitrakrtyópasan), treating him as Mitra, would 
have been their "Friend." — Saryata atones ‘for "whatever is that he bas done” amiss, 
by the gift of his: daughter Sukanya (Sürya) just as in RV., X: 109 the primordial 
brabma-kilbisa (original sin) of Gods and Men (the rape and subdivision of Vic) 
is cxplated by “the restitution of the Brahman’s bride" (punardaya brabmajayam), 
whereby they effect their release from guilt (nikilbisam),—or as this might be ex- . 
. pressed. in the ritualistic sense suggested by the word jnbi in X. 109. 4, expiated by 
the marriage of words to music (rk to saman, carth to heaven, Yami to Yama) in 
the sacrificial liturg 

21 Itis by no means without significance that this text could very well serve 
as a “prescription” for the imprisonment of Ravana within the mountain, as illustrated 
in such Rüvanánugrahamürtis as those of the well known reliefs at Elūrā, scé Rao, 


Elements of Hindu Iccnograpby, I, Pls. LIH. LIV. 
^ LH.Q. JUNE, 1937 . i 10 
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mound is primarily intended, whatever appropriate application of 
the hymn may have been made." It must not be overlooked that 
Itis constantly said that the footsteps of the proceeding and ascend- 

; Pr é 
ing powers are ever dogged by .Death, ilvadon, whose appointed 
"food" is precisely all things “left behind” under the Sun. 


22 The wording 'and the application of the funcral hymns, howéver correct 
tbe analogics may be, are nevertheless two different things. Just as the divine 
Nativity of V. 78 is uscd.to avert human miscarriage, Just as the Marriage in X. 85 
is adapted to the blessing’ of human nuptials, just so the funeral hymns are not by 
first‘ intention composed as such for so-and-so, the date departed, ‘but as Requiems for 
_the Eternal Avatiia, for the Sun when He goes home into the. Night. of Time, and: 
angelic Incantations intended to effect His resurrection. If men lay a body in thc 
Fire "believing ($raddbaya), This one, hence, will again come into being" (sam ayam 
ito bbavisyati, JUB. JIL. 11) it is because He is the Resurrection, and the Life 

It is precisely because -of their superhuman validity and macrocosmic truth that 
‘the incantations (mantra, brabman) can be cfficaciously applied to human circum- 
stances: the whole validity of “magic” depends upon the application of what 15 
nowever truc in principle to whatever may befall at a given time and place If, for 
example, a "charm? can be effectively. employed against snakes (as assumed in AV.) 
it is only so far as one does according to what was done by the primordial Ahihan.. 

It is not denied. by anyone that the “primitive mind" is severely logical in its 
, own way. There would be no logic of any sort in an attribution of magical power 
and authority to any formulae if these had been regarded, by those who made use of 
"them, as having bcen made by themselves or by such as themselves. and thus as 
“no more than expressions of wishes, or extempore^"praycrs" inthe Nonconformist: 
sense. It Ys irrelevant that a scholar, superior to “superstitions”, may not believe iri 
the possibility of magical efficacies; that is his own affait, and merely stands'in the 
way of his own converse procedure from fact to principle, the Rks having then for 
him merely a curiosity value or ornamental value as "literature"... The point is that 
‘one cannot hope to understand even the "literary form" of the Rks except the 
assumption be made, at least “for literary purposes”, of their “superhuman origin 
and eternal content. It is just because’ this originally assumed eternal sense has 
"been -deliberately ignored that the actual meaning of such texts as X. 18. 7-13 which 
have all to do with resurrection and not with burial (cf., $B., XI. 2. 1. 3-4 where in 
connection with the symbolic cremation of the sacrificer “there is a mention of birth” 
(janmédyate), and thereby the third and last birth of the sacrificer is ensured ic, 
of course, a birth beyond. the Sun), has been missed, and that it has been overlooked 
that even if such texts could have been adapted to rites of inhumation, the primary 
reference is to cremation (cf. Oldenberg, Rel. des Veda. p. 571, “It can just as well 
“refer to cremation”); for as it has been expressed im another tradition, "All resur- 


rection is from ashes". 
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. The designation of Cyavana as krtya-rüpab “in the likeness of 
potentiality” is significant of his quality (tadrg-bbava) as the Hidden 
Sun (gilba siirya). For in the first place the expression krtya-riipab is 
just the masculine equivalent of krtyafaktib "attainted or attached 
by potentiality?” as this term is used of Sürya in RV., X. 85. 28 f. 
anterior to her procession (padvati bbutviy" ‘and marriage to the Sun, 
whose own aspect is described’ as inglorious when he is coloured by 
this evil (asarira tanur bhavati rusati pápayámnya), ie., when he, the 
husband’ (pati) : wears the robes” of the bride; Sayana glosses 


23 Krtyasaktir vyajate, literally "is in:the coils of a clinging potentiality”, and 
the exact converse of the state of the man who in BG., VI. 4 “is not involved in pur- 
poses or works” (na.,.arthesu na karmasv anusajjate). हि 
In continuation of what was ‘said in a previous note regarding yani karisya, 
observe that krtyā, “Potentiality” is the passivity of the divine nature (prakrti, “that 
which is effected or enacted”, cf. also darán prakr, "to marry") as distinguished from 
the activity’ of the divine Essence (purusa, ctc. as- kartr, dbátr) whereby what can 
and must be done (yani karisya, Martavyam) is ever done (Fria), coincide with Non- 
being (asat) as distinguished from Being (sat): and that if we distinguish the former 
from the latter’as “evil” from “good”, this is a descent from the divine level of 
reference (where there is no distinction ‘of nature from essence) to the human level 
of reference (with its "procedure" from potentiality to act). 
] Apart from a “to be enacted”, there could not be an "enaction": ‘Being is 
born of Non-being" (RV., X. 72. 2-3): Agni is sadasdt in the Empyrean (RV., 
X. 5. 7): c£. STH. 1. 45. 1. c. “Creation is the emanation of all being is from the 
non-being,. which is nothing”. While. therefore it is not untrue to say that God 
is "all act? and “without potentiality”, in so far as He is God, and not the Supreme 
Identity of God and Godhead, sadasat, it would be more completely true to say 
that as the Supreme Identity He is nowever altogether in potentiality and altogether in 
act; bearing in mind, at the-same time, that “all potentiality” includes not only such 
potentialities of being as can be reduced to act, but also an infinity of possibilities 
that are not possibilities of being. Taken over literally and narrowly, to say that 
God is "all in act" would be a pantheistic affirmation and would amount to a denial 
of transcendence. | i 
24 For the significance of padvati: ‘footed’, in the sense. of “no longer ophidian” 
| but “having cast off the snake skin" (in Christian terms “cleansed of original sin", 
or "io longer showing the cloven hoof”) see my Darker Side of Dawn, Smithsonian 
institution Publication, 3304, Washington 1935-- l 
25 Les the clinging (asaktib) snake skin, the krtya, by which the bride is 
invested (vyajate) before the marriage, and corresponding to the reptilian forms in 
which Apālā appears before she is drawn through the hub of the wheel and made 
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rusati papayamuya as ‘paparipaya krtyaya ` yukta. Inglorious, 
that is to say, by night, however glorious by day, when 
wedded .with the Dawn, no longer in the form: of Sasarpari,. but 
padvati bbütvi. What it means to be “inglofious’, ‘without one’s 
‘Sri’ is made abundantly clear in SB., XI. 4 3. 1 where when Praja- 
` pati has done his creative -work; the Glory ‘departs from. hint 
(tasmac. chrantat tapanat śrī uda kramat) and the various aspects of 
` properties of "glory" are shared amongst themselves by the separated : 
deities, these properties being those of the kingship, empire, the tem- 
poral power, the glory of the spiritual power, the realm fertility, and 
manifestation - (rajyam, | samrajyam, ksatram, brabma-varcasam, 
rastram, pustim, rapani); the absolute Person, in other words, being 
now represented by the functional Persons of the Several (Cosmic) 
Deities. l 

The various types of ‘the divine mumuksu so far alluded to can 
be embraced under the designation vratya. The Titan (Asura), 
"non-sacrificing" Or ‘inoperative’ or ‘idle’ (avratab) Is potentially as sacti- 
ficing" and ‘active’ (savratab) Angel or God (Deva), and therefore 
uratya, as being one who is 'operable' or "capable of operation’ and 
in this sense qualified to be inducted into the Aryan, way and rite 
just as the categories of the deity ab intra are sometimes called ‘Per- - 
fectibles’ or ‘Feasibles (sadbyab) with reference to their. potential 
sadbu-bbava." 

We.had not originally intended to raise the ""Vratya problem". 
here; it nevertheless presents itself inevitably. . This might never 
have been a problem, had the question been approached (1) with some 


samilistika as the bride of the solar Indra, and “sunskinned’ as he is. The Sun, 
indeed, frees himself. from the snake skin, from evil, and has done this more effectively 
than any other (4B., V. 2., SB., ll. 3. 1. 3 and 6). The procedure from ‘interior, to 
exterior operation’ ts repeatedly figured in RV., as a changing of the dark and dirty 
for clean and white 'robes i 
26 For the Sadhya deities ‘as mumuksavab, desirous of the World of Heavenly- 
light, and proceeding thitherwards by means of sacrifices, cf. TS., VIL 2. 1 f 
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-d priori understanding of metaphysics, and more especially" bear- 
ing in mind the doctrine of the dual operation (vivrata), 1.e., inte- 
rior (guhya) and exterior (avis) operation, which is taken for granted 
throughout the Vedic tradition and wherever else an orthodox teach- 
ing has been transmitted, notably in Christianity, (2) with confidence 
(Sraddbaya) in the texts themselves (AV., XV; PB., XVII. 1-4, cf. 
JUB., IIT. 21. 3) which texts show plainly that the “Only Vratya’’ is 
‘the Brahman, and (3) proceeding from the essential nature of this 
"Only Vratya” to that of the many other vratyas, whether divya or 
manusya, just as in the analogous case of Yaksas and Gandharvas 
one must start. with that of the onc and only Yaksa or Gandharva. 
According to the’ texts, the One Vratya is the Braliman, about to 
turn (urt) from interior to exterior operation; vratyas In. the plural, 
as divya, are the hidden and Titan names of individual potentialities, 
by the primordial utterance of which names the Devas assume their + 
being and individual qualities; and descending to the human level of 
reference, the vratya is an alien guest, qualified by naturc to be received 
into the Aryan fold and inducted into the Aryan way, the devayana. 
It is easy to see, accordingly, how it is that an honoured guest should 
be "welcomed as a Vratya,” and how it is that for an Aryan thus to 
address a stranger,’ who may be’ not-an-Aryan, is to pay him the 
highest honour, and to say in effect "we are altogether your servants’; 
viz. inasmuch as: the archetypal Vratya is the Brahman, the Spirit 
(cf. Pras., Ne and 11) welcomed by the clements of being as their 
king (ibid. and BU., IV, 3. 37). It may be that the ‘Vedic Aryans’ 
were visited by outlandish guests deserving of royal honours; and i£ 
now-a-days few or none such enter Bharata-varsa from abroad, one may 
at least recall that the type of the uncouth and uncanny but welcome 
wanderer, who neither studies the V edas, nor ploughs, nor trades, is 


stili represented by that of the errant Saiva ascetic, dishevelled and 


27 Sce, for example, Hauer, J. W., Der Vratya Stuttgart, 1927. 


` 
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unkempt, whom all might wish to welcome as a king, although in 
fact he has already and once for all rejected all that human society 
could offer him. - | l 

The. One Vrātya recognizable in our mumuksavab is then the 
Brahman, the Spirit, as He first comes forth, “moving towards the 
kindreds” (AV., XV. 9) to be welcomed as a royal guest (atithi) in 
all men’s homes." He who, a priori, is typically "inveterated" and 
“impotent,” one who neither studies the Vedas, nor ploughs, nor 
trades (PB., XVI. 1. 2 and XVII. 4), who has no ‘caste’ (avarna, as 
Brahman, Mund. I. I. 6), but is cosmically speaking a dark-skinned 
aboriginal and in every sense of the words a “wild man of the 
woods”, a Dasa and. Asura, He it is that is accredited to be received 
by men and angels as their King. (Pra. IL. 1 1 BU., IV. 
3. 37). It-is for this “One Vrātya” (AV., XV. 1. 6) who 
brings with him into the world the spiritual-power (brahman 
. as rightly understood by Aufrecht in AV., XV. 10. 3), 
and himself assuming Indra s bow (AV., XV. 1r. 6) thus be- 
comes the King of the World, served and waited’ upon by all beings 
(AV., XV. 3. 10, etc.); and it 1s not, then, without good reason. that 


the throne (asandi) prepared for the Vratya in AV., XV. ३7 so closely i 


28 The cpithet of “guest in all men’s houses” is typically Agni's (eg, RV., X. 
91. 2); or it is Soma: to whom the "guest-offering" is typically made (SB., III. 4. 1. 2). 

Therefore it is, and not merely by way of good will or mere impulse,’ that 
hospitality has been regarded as a virtue in all traditional sociétics, where conduct ° 
‘as invariably modelled on what was donc in the beginning, and in principle, agre, in 
principio: as in Heb, XIII. 1. "Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares”, and Mat, XXV. 4o. “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of these, yc have done it unto Me”. 

29 Observe that AV., XV. 3. 3-4, where the Vratya is seated. upon a throne 
of which the four feet are the four ‘scasons corresponds to AV., XIX 53 3, where 
"A full vessel (pärna kumbbab) is set upon Time, Whom now we behold in a 
plurality” (Avbadba). The “full vessel” and “inexhaustible wellspring of Soma" is 
assuredly the symbol of that ancient brabma-plenum or pleroma (pirnam) of which 
it is said that It is neither diminished by the emanation of worlds nor increased by: 
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corresponds on the one hand to that of Brahman described in Kass., 
I. 5, and on the other to that prepared for Soma and called “Varuna’s”’ 
in SB., III, 3. 4. 20-27, and to that of Indra in AB., VIH. 12; and 
we may also add, to the type of the four-legged Buddha Cakravartin’s 
throne as represented at the foot of the Tree in the actual iconography. 
The welcome accorded to the Vritya is à species of Rájasüya; and it 
is by the analogous ceremonies performed at the coronation of a human 
king that the latter is really endowed by the priesthood as represen- 
tatives of the spiritual power", with the "divine right’. The 
' Vrátya's reception is primarily an acknowledgement by all ‘creatures 
of the overlordship of the Sun, and of the solar Indra’s world domi- 
nion: “The Ruddy (Sun) when He ascends the sky, glowing with 
a glowing, procceds to the: womb, He indeed is reborn, He becomes 
the Overlord of the Angels”’ UAVs XII. 2. 25) 

^ We say then in conclusion that Janaka of Videha, described in 
: BU., IV. 2 f. as “gliding from his seat” (&urcad u pavasarpan) 
about to be released (mucyamanab) from the realm of disembodiment 
(itas = videbat, as rightly understood by Hume and wrongly by 
Svami Madhavánanda), but still ignorant of the Aryan path on which 
he is about to set foot" (nabam...veda yatra gamisyami), and as be- 
coming the pupil of Yajfavalkya, upon whom he bestows his cattle, 
his kingdom, and very self, is the Brahman, Prajapati, Varuna, Ahi. 
their involution (BU., V. 1, 1, cf. AV. X. 8. 1 brahmane namah, 14-5 kumbbena... 
pirnena, and 29 pirpam piruena sicyate). The Indian “Grail” (pärna kumbba, 
Kalaía, or ghata), so familiar a feature of the iconography, is the principal visual 


symbol, as tlie aksara Om is the principal aural symbol, of the (solar) Brahman,—who > 
‘is thus “scen ot all men visually, though all do not know Him intellectually”, 4 V., 
4 . 

30 We say advisedly “set foot’, For the distinction of “footless” from 
- “footed” see my “Darker Side of Dawn” and ‘Angel and Titan’, passim, cf. also AV 
X. 8. 21 “Footless was He born in the beginning, luciferous (apad agre samabbavat 
svar abbarat) and having become four-footed (catuspad bbitva) as the Enjoyer 
(bbogyab = bbokty, BG., IX. 24=ksetrajfiah, Sariratman) took unto Himself all 
enjoyment". (sarvam adatta bbojanam, converse of RV., VII. 5. 3. asiknir asamana 
jabatir bhojanani) 
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Sadhya, Vratya, proceeding from interior to exterior operation, poten- 
tality. to act. The descent from the throne of Videha and gift of 
the kingdom are an abdication in favour of Yajfiavalkya, now about 
^, to retire from the world (anyad vrtam upakarisyan...pravrajisyan... 
asmat sthanat, BU., IV. 5. 1-2), and’ accordingly qualified like the 
Comprehensor in Kaus., 1,7 to ascend the throne of Brahman and to ` 
receive from Him whatever and allever that is His; Janaka on his 
part now following in Yājñavalkya’s footsteps until he too shall have 
` obtained the same Gnosis of the Spirit, “attaining perfection by sacri- 
ficial works", as in BG., HI. 20.2. All this is but an excerpt, as it 
were, from the eternal, and strictly speaking timeless, cycle, in which 
the Father proceeds as the Son, and the Son having done his work in 
“Jue ‘course returns to the Father, who then once more comes forth 
Ly day as the Son; the genealogia regni Dei repeating itself for cvet, 
in saecula saeculorum. In all these respects the case of Janaka is not 
different from that of Brhadratha, the "Lord of the Mighty 
Chariot" (Vedic jyotiratbab, "Rider in the Chariot of Light") to 
whom the Muni Sakayanya gives assurance that “Thou shalt speedi- 
ly come to be one that has ‘done what there is to be done’ (krtakrtyab), 


and shalt obtain the Gnosis of the Spirit, 


A. K. Coom ARASWAMY 


31 The case coriesponds to that of the Bodhisattva to whom there is made a 
“prediction” of future Buddhahood. 
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A South Indian (Malayalam) Evaluation 
of Sanskrit 
t, (d) and t, (d) 


In the contexts and circumstances adverted to below, the 
Sanskrit dental plosives ¢ and d and the cerebral plosives £ and d arc 
evaluated by Malayalis today respectively as l and {. I propose in 
this paper to define and explain these contexts, to trace the history 
of this change and to. suggest an explanation for it 

I may say at once that such an evaluation of these Sanskrit 
sounds is not: met. with in any of the other South Dravidian arcas 
today, except colloquially in some parts of the Taniil nad in the pro- 
nunciation of Ske. adbbuta as alpudam. The past histories of 
Kannada and Telugu’ do not disclose the existence of these changes; 
but inscriptional Middle Tamil docs have instances showing the 
change of Skt. £>! in a restricted context (see below). 

I give below a table of instances to illustrate the treatment in 


Mal and Tamil of the Ske. sounds under reference. 


LH.Q., JUNE, 1937 
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I. Skt. t (and d) 
1. The sound ¢ or d of the Skt. consonant groups tk, dg 
dgh, tp, db, dbh, ts, tm, dm is evaluated as | (1) when Skt. passages 
are read, and (i) when the Skt. forms or compounds containing 


^ ` Pre 
these groups occur in Mal. writing or speech sees 


tk :— ` ulkarsam | db :— -~ bulbudam 
talbálam dbb : — ulbbavam 
ulkanta | albbudam. 
dpalkaram talbbavam 
` salbáram Its: --- ulsavam 
dg:— salgunam | válsalyam 
|. galgadam ` malsaram ` 
dgh :— ulghatanam malsyam 
ulgbósam ulsábam 
ip. talparyam talsamam 
ulpréksa | 
ulpatti + | 


tm [internal group only] : —4ipmá (or dlt’ má) 
dm [internal group] : —palpmam (or palt mam). 

(1) The large majority of Malayális (including Skt. scholars) em- 
ploy only these sound-values for the above Skt. groups. Of late, how- 
ever, a somewhat "'puristic" reaction appears to have set in among 
some scholars who would like to remove what they would describe 
as an "anomalous corruption,” and to bring the Malayáli evaluation 
into line with the usage current outside Malabar; but the pecultarity 
is a very old one (see below) and has struck such deep roots in Mala- . 
bar that it is doubtful if the "tradition" would ever disappear. 

. (ii) A word or two regarding the values given to the groups 
‘tm and dm should be said here. 
Skt. átmá is brought: out’ ‘with the value 4lpmá where 


- 1. The values altmaun, paltimam arè also heard occasionally; here, a t which 
“may be dental or denti-alveolar is intercalated’ between } and m in the effort ; ade to 
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l represents Skt. t, and p is an unexploded bilabial plosive appearing 
between the / and m. This p is ustially voiceless, and then the 
m following is, at the outset of its phonation pertially denasalized 
and devocalized, though the vocal chords begin to vibrate and the 
sound passes through the nasal passage almost immediately 
afterwards. l 

Similarly, one hears palpmam for Skt. padma, palpmini for 
padmini, palpmanábban and colloquially palpanávan |Cf. palpand- 
bhan in Ker. Soc. Papers, 1; p. 23] for pad manábba. 

That the production of p here was a very old one would be clear ` 
from my discussion (see below) of the Tamil adaptations of Skt.'tm 
: and dm 
|. 2. Apart from the consonant groups mentioned above, others, . 
“involving ¢ or d are not affected by this change: — ] 

Satyam, satvam, udyánam, uddésam, udrékam udvab-i-kk, ctc 

The change does not also affect Skt. initial or intervocalic t or d. 

3. Final ¢ or d of Sanskrit words and forms occurring in 
Sanskrit passages is evaluated as /: — 

isal, jagal, Saral, cil, upanisal, sal, batbál, saksal, yathdval, 
svamival, dandaval 

It has to be remembered that Skt. ¢ or d (in sentence-sandhi) - 
is retained as süch in Skt. sentences only when followed immediately 
by those plosives (and s) that occur as second constituents of the con- 
sonant groups mentioned above in which the change of t>/ is 
introduced. Thus the contexts here are practically the same as those 
in: connection with the groups th, dg, tp, etc. mentioned above. 

4. Skt. nouns among the above are adapted with a long tt . 


bring out "puristically" ‘the correct tm or. dm of Skt ‘It is significant that Skt. dm 
of padma’appears:only as lpm (or itm), and that the symbol used in Mal. fo: 
. dm in Skt. padma-is actually a conjunct symbol formed of the symbols for voiceless 
t and m, The use of the voiceless p in lpm is connected (sce below) with the 


_p of the adaptation t'p of an older stage where t'p represented both Skt. tm and 
Skt. dm 
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(followed by the samurta) when used in Mal passages, or employed 
in speech : — 

jagattu (declined with Mal. endings as in jagatt-il, jagatt-dl, etc.) 

cittu upanisatiu, sattu apattu, sam patin, parisattu 

This method of adopting nominal bases (by lengthening Skt 
final -t) is common to all the literary Dravidian specches of Soud 
India. For Kannada, see Sabdamanidarpana, 86; and for Telugu, a 
similar rule is provided in stitras 3 and.4 of the balanta portion of 
- Andhrasabdacintamani. | 
‘ When however, these nouns form the first constituents of Skt. 
compounds with &,'g, gh, p, b, bb, s, m following as initials of the 
‘second constituents, then the value of / is given to -t or -d concerned 

In compounds like jagad-fáan, marud-adhipan, the voiced d (aris- 
ing from: Skt. sandhi before vowels following) is retained unchanged 

The final ¢ of Skt. forms which are not nouns is evaluated as 
l in Mal. passages also 

candiradiccaval | Tr. Arch. Series, II, p- 43—11th century. | 

&candratáraval |ib., HI, p. 28 (12th c); p. 61 (13th c.) | 

candrádityaval [ibs V, P- 29; p- 91; p. 182.] 

Kécil atrayumalla [K. Bhág., p. 59]. 

yatbával-é in the language of the cá&yárs. 

sal converted into a colloquial verb isalikk. 

5. lt deserves to be noted in this connection that one of the 
two symbols (of the modern, Mal. alphabet) for / is a modification of 
the native symbol for t, originally used for representing the pure con- 
sonantal value of t (or d adapted as t, according to the genius of the 
older stage of speech which had no symbols for voiced sounds) occur- 
ing in adaptations from Skt.: When the change in the sound-value 
of Skt. t, d to ! became established in Mal. in the contexts referred 
to in this essay, the original symbol for the pure consonantal t be- 
came more or less permanently: associated in Mal. with the value /. 
Today, this symbol and the old native symbol for / are some- . 
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what indiscriminately used by many people in Malabar for | in. 
all consonant groups with /. as the first constituent (except ll and ly 
where the old symbol for | is invariably used); the old symbol is 
_used invariably in. initial and intervocal positions, while the newly 
formed symbol is used to represent the absolute final -/ sound. 


The treatment in Tamil | 

1. In literary Tamil, the Skt. groups tk, dg and dgh are all 
adapted as #6 i.e. with the alveolar plosive ¢’ (for Skt.. है and k (for 
Skt. k,g and gh). The value given’ to the alveolar plosive today 
in tk is that of a trill 7 [see my History of the Tamil alveolar plosive].- 

Similarly Skt. tp, db and dbb are adapted as tp; and Skt 
ts appears as t c ; 

It is in accordance with the genius of Tamil that the Skt. voiced 
plosives have been adapted as voiceless plosives and Skt. s has been 
accepted as c 

Skt. internal tm and dm undergo different kinds’ of 
treatment : — : 

(i) Skt. atmanépada is adapted as. atpanépadam; Skt. padma 
appears as pat’pam; Skt. padmanábba is pat’ panábban (in: the old 
Vaisnavite texts), though colloquially pattanávan (contracted to pattu) 
is also heard. 

(ti) Ske. dtman appears as 4nma where there has been regressive | 
assimilation; padma alternatively has the value panmam, and 
padmini is sometimes (in the texts) panmini. 

(ii) The values dttumam for átmá, and padumam for padma 
show adaptations with an anaptyctic vowel. = 

(iv) A peculiar learned form for Skt. átmá is at’ t’uma which 
appears to be a "'cross-formation"" with ¢’ (lengthened here) from tp - 
in (1) above, and the anaptyctic vowel (followed by m) from (1) above. 

Among the representatives in Tamil of Skt. tm, dm, the group 
t^p 15 the significant one for the purpose of this essay. Here, p owes 


its origin to the influence of voiceless t on m. 
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This ¢’p is old in Tamil, attested as it is in Nalayirapprabhan- 
dham and other Middle Tam. texts; and the p of Mal. palpenábban 
(from which the contraction palpu has arisen) and perhaps of Mal. 
palpmam also (where the m may have been reintroduced by Skt. 
scholars) is also old. 

2. -In the colloquial of some people, I have heard alpudam (for 

- Skt, adbbuta) instead of the literary at’ pudam This would indicate 
that the use of / for Skt. t in connection with Skt. consonant groups 
is not unrepresented in Tamil, though ridiculed as an “illiteracy 

3. In literary Tamil, Skt. nouns with final ż are adapted with 
lengthening of ¢ and the incorporation of. an cnunciative, as 
‘IN wpanisattu, satin cittu, etc 

Apart from these changes, literary Tamil does. not show .any 
peculiarities worth noting here, in the treatment of Skt. t 

4. But in inscriptional Tamil (which uses many colloquial 
. forms) I have found the following form represented numerously in 
. the Middle Tamil period : — 

- candrádityaval ceyvómánóm SIL, MI, p 103] 

"s kollapperuvadaga {ib Ill, p. 222] 

candirádittaval erivadága [ib., I, p. 228]... 

This form.with final ! for Skt. # occurs also in SH., H, p. 404; 
ib., II, p. 100; ib III, p. 230 ib., HI, p. 233; ib., III, p. 244; ib 
IIT, p. 248; ib., pages 249, 341, 343, 376 

These forms with final / alternate-in these inscriptions with 
others showing £ (as in Skt.) or a-t , the alveolar plosive : — 

candradityavat |SII., M, p. 228,—which inscription shows the 
. same form with -/]. . 

candrádittavat [ib HI, p- 245] 

० . [ib., HI, p. 255] 
‘ andiradittavat’ celuttuvadaga |ib., Il, p. 125]. The form with £ 
occurs in SUL, If; pp. 126, 146; ib., IIL, pp. 222, 233, 245, 250 256 


There is little doubt that the use of / for Skt. £ was common in 
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Tamil colloquial in the Middle Tamil stage, as attested by 
the presence of the numerous inscr iptional instances of this form 

I have not been able to find out from among these inscriptions 
any instance of the use of / for Skt. ¢ in Skt. words or compounds 
containing the consonant groups tk, ctc 

Whether, the colloquial alpudam which one hears in the speech 
of uncultured people forms. part of colloquial heritage is a matter 
requiring further investigation l 

The following facts emerge from the above discussion : — x 

(a) —Ehe evaluation of Skt. £ as / is very old in Mal,, attested as 
It 1s 1n carly texts and inscriptions and "embodied" as it is in one of 
the two Mal. symbols for / | | 

(b) The numerous inscriptional instances with / for Ske. -, i 

eccuring in the Middle Tam period, show that the :peculia- — 
rity should have existed in Middle Tamil also (perhaps only in the 
colloquial, since literary texts do not show / but : pronounced as 7) 

(c) "The change in the sound-value of Skt. £ occurs only in Skt 
consonant groups where ¢ or d is followed by the plosives or in ts, tm 
and dm 3 

-— : 

Skt. t or d in groups in which these arc followed by-plosives is 


evaluated in Malayalam pronunciation as /: — 


kbalgam 3 7 salgavyam 
saljam, salkarmam vasalkaram 


2. ine final -¢ (when not modified by sentence-sandhi) of Skt 
forms is evaluated as / by the Malayális when Skt passages are read : 
samrál] - virál parivrál 

When nominal bases are employed in Mal. literature ot 
speech, the change of ¢ to / does not occur, but the bases are adapted 
as sdmratti, virattu, parivrattu i.e. with the lengthening of the final 
Skt. t and the embodiment of the enunciative or supporting 
"vowel. This method of adapting these bases is not peculiar to Mal 
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but (as in the adaptation of Skt. nominal bases having final -t) is 
common in the other south Dravidian literary languages. 

In Skt. compounds like’ virdd-Akára, parivrádisa, d appearing 
_ before vowels undergoes no change in Malayáli evaluation. 

3. The change of ¢ (d)2 / is not met with in Tamil or in any 
other languages of the south; nor is it attested by any insctiptional 
instances of Middle Tamil 

4. So far as Mal. is concerned, the change must be fairly old,” 
in view of the fact that onc of the symbols for Mal. / in the modern 


alphabet is formed from the symbol fert S ake 


The probable 

It is tempting to postulate that Skt. ¢ was directly changed to? - 

in the first instance and that this / according to characteristic Tamil 
sandhi rules became ¢’ (pronounced r) before 2. k and c; but the fact 


hat this change does not affect any Skt. t except whén involved in 






origin of the changes | 


the consonant groups tk, £p, etc. under reference, should lead one to 
hink of the alternative possibility of the change of Skt. £, d (in the 
groups under reference) to the Tamil alveolar # in the first instance 
(especially since native Tamil tolerated only tb, t^p, t/c and not tk 
tp, t5), and then to the colloquial evaluation of this t^ and / under the 
influence of the normal correspondence of colloquial native lk, lp, 
lc — literary ik, t^p, t’c. The sandhi change of [ to t/ in these native 
groups was not universal in the colloquial, as shown by the large 
number of instances with /k, lp, le in the Middle Tamil inscriptions 
and by common usage in the modern colloquials. It is quite conceiv- 
able, therefore, that the adaptations £k, tp, t'e (from Skt. tk, dg, 
120, tp, db, dbb; tm, dm; ts) of the learned dialect may have “‘popu- 


larly’ been regarded, under the influence of the analogy of the 


2 The circumstances in which the change occurs in Mal. are different. from 
the change of d to / in some recensions of the Rg-Véda. The Vedic change appears 
to be essentially an intervocalic one; cf, Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 1, 
$ 222;-and Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, $ 54. 


LH.Q., JUNE, 1937 pL] OW i2 


"^ from an original: 
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native instances mentioned above, as arising from. lp, Lk, lc. . This 
"popular" reconstruction appears to have more strongly established 
itself in, the west coast dialect than in the east coast, though 
not unrepresented in Tamil in the use of candrádityaval 
referred to above. It may be mentioned. here that Malayalam had, 
from carly stages, an aversion to ^£, tp, tc, and commonly used the | 
primary native sounds instead of t’ in these groups. So strong was -` 
^ this aversion that at.a particular stage one notes that Mal l 


ri 


cofistrücted gand used forms like mul-p-padu pil-p-padu, pol-p-pu 


1, 


from literaiy my, qadn, pit pádu and’ pot’pé in which the t arose — 





alveolar 8.17 sandhi &ontàct with the plosives follow- : 







7 ing The useof / here (instead of the primary 7) on the basis of ~ : 





popular” feeling: that! may have been original here. (as i 
kat’kulam<kal-kulam, etc.), is analogical to the popular reconstruc- 
tion" of / in the adaptations of the Skt. groups under reference. [See 
my Primer of Mal. Phonology]. Thus the peculiar Malayáli evalua- 
tion appears to be a "false restoration" based on a process of “‘back- 
analogy" suggested by the existence in the early stages of alternating 
native consonant groups like: lf [free from. sandhi] and  t’k 
‘ [sandhi-modified] l 

A similar explanation might be offered for the Mal. evaluation ` 
of Ske. t, d (of the Skt. groups tk, dg, tp, db, etc.) as 1. The’ 
‘original adaptations tk, tp, etc. (with voiceless sounds only, according 
to the genius of the "parent" speech) may have been “popularly” 
evaluated as lk, etc., under the influence of the native corre spondence 
: of colloquial 6, ctc. = literary tk, etc. (the literary £ arising from a 
characteristic native sandhi change) l a ! 
L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 


3 After the changes here referred to had matérialised, Mal. (owing to the 
dominant influence of Ske.) appears to have “restored” the Skt. voiced plosives in 
albhavam, cte. Skt. s-in ulsavam, ctc, und Skt. m in palpmam and álpmá. 


Ranjit Singh’s Diplomatic Relations 
(with special Reference to Sind) 


Of all the Indian rulets in the various parts of India who have 
played their chequered part in her history during the first half of 
the.rgth century, Ranjit Singh prominently stands out as the most 
liplomatic-minded personality, and but for the presence In those 
times on the Indian scene of a nation far better equipped than any 
other for the sovereignty of India, viz., the English, it would be 
interesting. to speculate as to what channels the course of Indian 
history would have drifted. The fact that Ranjit Singh could 
manage to maintain throughout his career a policy of friendliness 
with the British im spite of the limitations set by them to his 
scheme of conquests, and thus could hold his own in the Punjab i 
till his very death, is a manifest proof of his political sagacity and 
foresight ; 

l In the early part of the nineteenth century North-West India 
was the centre of political intrigues, and the diplomatic relations 
` among the various-partics entailed a most conflicting mass of events, 
for the interests of the English, the Sikhs, the Sindhis, and af those 
at the other end of the border, viz., the Pathans and the Persians 
all came into a strange conflict with cach other, and thus present- 
‘ed a very confused spectacle rendering it difficult to trace any thing , 
like a consistent and an unbroken chain of history. 


Tbe Mabaraja’s relations with the English 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s meteoric rise in the Punjab and more 
particularly his designs on Sind at once brought him into an 
enviable position with all those who then struggled for supremacy. 


'and the strain of oppositions, jealousies and intrigues only paved the 


a. 
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way for the ultimate collapse of his kingdom. - Alarmed at his 
marvellous progress of conquests over diferent territories ruled by 
the chiefs belonging to different associations’ of the Sikhs (called 
"Misls), the Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej territory besought the 
protection of the British Government and were thus saved from a 
sure and certain annihilation, The treaty of friendship which was 
.thus concluded between the British Government and the Maharaja 
in, 1809 restricted the scope of his conquests to the north and west 
of the Sutlej. But although the chain of his conquests in other- 
directions, viz., the north, the east and the west continued for a 
time unbroken, diis treaty, as later.events.showed, proved a set-back 
to his ambitions which he might otherwise have realised. He was 
‘indignant that his sure and certain prey, the Cis-Sutlej States, 
should -be denied’ to him under the.treaty to which he was not.a 
willing partner, but itis perhaps to his credit that by entering into 
the treaty he proved to be too far sighted a politician of his day 
to risk an open. conflict with the British Government. Though 
he carefully preserved an attitude of friendship with them, he was 
inwardly chatting at the restrictions imposed on: his wide schemes | 
of conquests. He betrayed his personal sentiments in this connec- 
tion when on being shown by one of his courtiers a map of India 

in which the British territory was indicated in red, he uttered with — 





disgust the well-known and prophetic remark—‘‘all will become 
red." Nor was the intervention in 1831 and 1836 of the Governor- 
General in his designs against Sind less exasperating to him, but 
_ his patience and cold. calculation of the strength and of the resource- . 
fulness of the nation with which fate had brought him into contact 
prevented any open conflict with it. He was perhaps alive to the 
. TP a s ‘ . > si 
probability of his own country being ‘painted red’ whenever there 
should be a clash between the two ‘powers. It would not be an 
exaggeration to observe that Maharaja Ranjit Singh was the greatest 
and wisest enemy of the English, and in fairness to him, it may 
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be added that any ruler placed under similar restrictions, howsoever : 
Justified, could not have. with profit acted otherwise. 

Before dealing with his relations with the British Government 
any further, it seems necessary here. to analyse the nature. of his 
connections with the other powers, : . 


His relations with Afghans 


Ranjit Singh was hostile to the Afghans and Afghanistan, and 
naturally so, as he was their successor in the Punjab, and because 
they were his neighbours who could neither be trifled with nor 
relied upon, and besides were ready and willing to invade India 
whenever their: domestic: troubles allowed them the necessary 
respite. ` In the early stages of his career he evaded a pitched battle 
with the Afghans when they twice occupied Lahore carly in the — 
nineteenth century, but later in 1811; he found himself strong 
enough to fix himself in battle atrav cat Rawalpindi when Shah 
Mahmud crossed the Indus with. his army. On learning, however, 
that the Shah had no designs on the Punjab but had come to 
punish the Governors of Kashmere and Attock for aiding his brother 
and opponent Shah Shuja in his attack on Peshawar, the Maharaja 
accorded to the king a warm welcome and received. him as a guest 
of honour Gradually Ranjit Singh's power increased and that of 
the Afghans weakened until in 1835 Ranjit Singh's general was 
able to wrest Peshawar from the hands: of: the then ruling Afghan 
king Dost Mohammad Khan. l 

-In the affairs of Afghanistan he had throughout shown suspicion 
and jealousy; he would not have willingly spared even Kabul if 
only he had ever felt himself strong enough, but nothing was ever 
likely to tempt the Sikhs to face the terrors of the Khaibar Pass 


. Ranjit Singh's relations with the Sindbis 


Ranjit Singh had a vast schente of conquests, and the occupa- 
tion of Sindh was an important part of it. At the -beginning of 
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his reign he had been much occupied in consolidating his power 
in the Punjab and in reducing that of his neighbouring chiefs so 
as to remove from the field all competitors for the sovereignty of 
the Punjab. He had at the same time a definite design on Sind 
as eatly as 1809 when he wrote to Muhammad Amir Khan exhort- 
ing him to invade that country which he then ‘believed to ‘be 
` yielding an annual revenue of two crores of rupees. He also offered 
him the help of his own troops in case hé were prepared to act up . 
to his proposal.” It might well be argued that this was hardly a 
politic move on his part to invite a strong successor to the Amirs’ 
of Sind and thus to lose all.chances of selfaggrandisement in 
respect of Sind, but he appears to have done so for two reasons 
First, in tlie beginning of his career he feared the treachery of his 
nobles and doubted their fidelity and perseverance on long campaigns 
such as the invasion of Sind would have involved, and did not 
. therefore believe himself equal to the-task. Secondly, in return fot 
his assistance which he offered.to Amir Khan he must have counted 
on a share of.the hoarded wealth of the Amirs. Amir Khan did 
not, however, respond to any such overtures. 
The Amirs of Sind were, on the other hand, anxious for a 
defensive alliance with Ranjit Singh against the English whereby 
each State was to assist the other with troops in the event of its - 
being attacked by the English. They sent messengers to the 
Maharaja with this object on the 29th September 1809* but Ranjit 
Singh proved. to be .too far-sighted to risk hostilities with the. 
British and did not encourage these advances. Moreover, since the 
treaty of friendship had been, already concluded at Amritsar on 25th 
April of the same year between him and the British Government 
and no cause had yet arisen for its violation, Ranjit Singh was un- 


a Resident, Delhi to Govt. dated 15.7. 1809. 
: 2 Mr. Metcalfe to Govt. No. 30 dated 8.11.1808. 
. ३ ‘Resident, Delhi to Govt. dated 26.10.1809. ; 
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willing to risk the consequences that the deviation from the treaty 
might have involved. Both the States, viz., Sind and the Punjab 
however; remained outwardly on footings of friendship (till 1823) 
“and a regülar friendly intercourse existed between the Maharaja and 
the Amirs through the medium of their vakils. But he had 
“nevertheless his eyes longingly cast upon Sind all the time and did 
indeed make occasional defiiands for tribute or presents on one 
(c pretext or the other 
© The conquest of Sind was the main ambition of the Maharaja 
for manifold reasons which he did not prefer to reveal, but for the 
establishment of his ‘right’ to the possession of that tetritory he 
advanced flimsy and in some cases even ludicrous grounds. The 
one interesting ground was that since he had succeeded to a major 
part of the Afghans’ possessions in India he believed that he had 
ipso facto become entitled to all the rights and privileges that were 
attached to the Afghan authority including the homage which the 
Amits of Sind had previously paid to the Afghans carrying also with 
it the tribute which they used to pay to that Government.’ The 
east that can be said of such a claim is that it was fantastic 
without a precedent in history; indeed if Ranjit Singh had con- 
` quefed Kabul and had installed himself there as the king of 
l Afghanistan, there might have been some substance in demanding 
the renewal of the suspended allegiance of Sind, but as matters 
actually stood, his claim on Shikarpur on that ground was hardly 
tenable. The British Government held that ‘‘the title to Shikarpur 
as assumed by the Maharaja had no validity as a dependency of 
,Peshawar—it may with equal justification. be claimed by the king 
.o£ Persia, the chiefs of Kabul and by the British Government as 
having been at different times in dependence upon their dominions.” 
To take the point of succession still further, it may be argued 


4 Captain Wade to A.G.G., Delhi, dated 24th August, 1823. 
5 Capt. Wade to Govt., dated 18th May 1831. 
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whether the British Government was not to all intents and purposes 
a successor of the Mughals in India, and if so, as they indisputably 
' were, whether they had not acquired equally strong rights on the 
Punjab which was a dependency of the Mughal empire. — 

. He further argued that he was compelled to undertake the 
subjugation of Sind as a measure of retaliation for the attacks of 
the Sikh posts at Mithankot by Mazaris (under the leadership of 
Bahram Khan) who, it was alleged, were “incited and aided by the 
officers and servants of thc Sind Government in. charge of Ken and 
had thus plundered the territory of Mithankot........."^ This 
either was not the real reason for Ranjit Singh's designs but. was a 
mere /plea which he was on the look out. The Amirs, on a com- 
plaint by the Sikh Government, denied the charge of Incitement, 
and stated that the Mazaris, although nominally owing allegiance 
to them, were of too turbulent a character to be properly control- 
lable. The fact that the Amirs expressed their willingness to make. 
good all losses which the depredations of, the Mazaris on the Sikh 
territory had caused’ was a manifest proof of their helplessness in 
controlling the lawless activities of the Mazaris for which they were 
prepared to pay ‘indemnity’ as it were! Moreover the fact that! 
the Amits placed a hostage with the Sikh authorities asa surety fog 
bringing back Bahram Khan, was a further proof of their bona-fides. 
although they could not fulfil these engagements owing to Bahram 
Khan's having fled far. into the hills defying arrest. The opinion. 
of Captain Wade, the British Political Agent at Ludhiana, on the: 
point is significant. "With regard," he says, “to the argument of 
self-defence and retaliation which the Maharaja has laid down to 
justify his intended attack on Shikarpur, it is convenient to him 


to have recourse to it when his own acts are called into question. * 


6° Govt. to Capt. Wade 2.3.1837. Capt. Wade to Govt. 5.10.1836. 
7 British Agent at Mithankot to Capt. Wade 14.5.1835. 
8 Capt. Wade to Govt. dated 5.10.1836. 
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Real reasons 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh had in fact begun to love Sind—and 
hate its Amirs—because primarily of Shikarpur. This was a place 
of great strategical importance commanding the gates of Afghanistan 
and the countries beyond through Bolan pass (and this incidentally 
ts why it. had been. an object of Shah Shuja's frequent visitations) 
As a military base, therefore, its impeftance cannot be over-esti- 
mated. . From the commercial point of view; too, it was a centre 
ol. first-rate importance owing “to its natural geographical advantages 
being. situate on the trade route from Sind through Bolan Pass: 
to Kelat and Afghanistan, and also to che rich valleys of Khorasan, 


-Turkestan and Central Asia. Tt was at that time perhaps a moie 





. prosperous commercial centre than most others. It is therefore no 
wonder that Ranjit Snigh’s thoughts were so keenly fixed on this 
district whose possession ‘would have. made him rich and prosperous 


as also the master of the keys of an-execedingly important gateway 


the Afghans whom tt was his special mission to crush by reason 
of the continued dread of an invasion from them 

The Amurs were admittedly weak rulers and bad but an in- 
cfictent army It was a known probability that in view of the 
ever-changing political conditions they would surely succumb to the 
overlordship of any of ‘the forcign powers, viz., Afghanistan, Persia, 
Russia, England cte. As Afghanistan was, during that’ period, 
involved in her own domestic troubles, Sind was virtually enjoying 
independence with impunity, but there was no doubt that the 
Afghans would reclaim allegiance of the Amirs as soon as there was 
a favourable opportunity, Similarly all others were trying to get 
thar hold on Sind more particularly owing to its strategical 1m- 
portance, and it must have occurred to the Maharaja as to how 
far such possibilities were consistent with the safety and tranquility 
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of his own kingdom. This consideration . scems “also to have 
inspired his thoughts for the €onquest of Sind i 

Failing in his endeavours of actual conquest and annexation 

f Sind as a dependency of the Punjab, his alternate aim seems to 

have been to compel the Amirs to pay him an annual tribute by 
recognising him as their overlord, and thus preventing any foreign 
influence in the courts of Sind. 

There is yet another factor which might in all probability have 
Inspired his contemplated design on Shikarpur, and that was his 
desire for the ultimate conquest of Ghazni—an evidence of his limit- 
less ambition. Guru Nanak had: prophesied that the khalsa army 
would conquer Ghanzi and recover the sandal portals which Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni had despoiled from the temple of Somnath 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh was a great military adventurer and was 
naturally restless for adding new laurels to his fame. The fall of 
Ghazni, if it could be achieved, would have been an exploit far 
more daring than any he had hitherto accomplished and would 
have immensely raised him. in the esteem of the Hindus. Whether 
Ranjit Singh really thought of undertaking such a hazardous venture; _ 
and if so, whether he believed his ‘khalsas’ equal to the enterprise 
is a dificult matter for speculation, but Capt. Wade in the course 
of his report to his Government about the occupation of D. I. Khan - 
by the Sikh forces under Nau Nihal Singh, observes that "should 
nothing untoward occur. and the Maharaja’s life be spared for another 
year T will nor be surprised to find the Sikhs at Ghazni fulfilling 
the prophesy of their law-giver by recovering the sandal portals of 
Somnath." That being the case there was no other route to 
Ghazni except through Bolan Pass, which as already stated, was 
commanded by Shikarpur. There was a route through Peshawar 


too. but passage through Khaibar Pass was fraught with insurmount- 
t 


y Capt. Wade to Govt. 13.7.1836. 
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able dilliculties and perils, and. an attempt of that kind was appa- 
tently believed to be neither wise nor feasible. The face that there 
was no direct route fron; D. |. Khan to Ghazni at that time is 
Lorne out by Captain Wade's report dated gth December, 1839 to 
Government in which he intimates of the arrival of an engineer 
Pir Ibrahim Khan who was deputed in August 1839 into the 
mountains for the purpose of opening communication between D. 
‘1. Khan and Ghazni. Thus it may fairly be assumed that Shikarpur 
was the means to the end which Ranjit Singh had in view, and: 
that may be one of the important reasons why- that ‘prohibited 
land of promise’ was an object of such a recurring ambition, never 
destined to materialize. 

Apart from these political considerations, Ranjit Singh saw, by 
subjugating Sind, the prospects of usurping a large amount ol 
money which the Amurs were believed to be possessing, and also 
af succeeding to a recurring revenue of an cxorbitant sum of moncy 
which Ranjit Singh put at about two crores of rupees per annum. "^ 

Morcover the possession of Shikarpur offered. to its conquercrs 
the prospects of a Hourishing maritime trade," and it is highly 
probable that Ranjit Singh attempted the conquest of Sind with a 
VIEW CO attempting to secure a maritime intercourse in that direction. 

At one ume the English took advantage of the dread which 
the Maharaja exercised on the imagination of the Amirs, and that 
was in connection with preventing. Russian. advances into India 
which were apprehended through strange diplomatic and social 
channels. In 1831 negotiations were afoot for the marriage of the 
daughter of the Shah of Persia with the son of Mir Morad Ali 
Khan of Hyderabad, and this move was viewed by the British 
Government as a step preliminary to Russia's extending her sphere 


of influence in the East through the medium of Persia in whose 
to Resident, Delhi to Govt. dated 15.7.1809. 
11 Capt. Wade to Govt. 11.9.1823 
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courts Russia possessed. ascendency.” The Persians were regarded 
as the advance guard of- the Russians who, it was feared, would 
thus be brought into close promixity with the most exposed frontier 
of India. The Home Government as well as the British Govern- 
ment in India were much perplexed at this time with regard. to 
the: Russian designs on India, and they were bent on all possible 
grounds to prevent any such advance on their part. Ranjit Singh’s 
dread in the minds of the Amirs was here intended to be used in 
counteracting Russian diplomacy." Evidence is not available to 
show that Ranjit Singh actually brought his influence to bear upon 
the Amirs, but. chat the marriage did noc take place and thereby 


the schemes of Russia and Persia were successfully frustrated coupled 





with the face thar Ranjit Singh did not invade Sind—a much 
coveted land of his dreams, in spite of his being’ ac the pinnacle 
ef power at that time, only show that some understanding must 
have been arrived at on the point between him and the Amirs. I 
is true that Burnes mission to Sind. may have something to do 
with. the scheme, but the British Government did not seem to have 
possessed at that time any direct or effective means of influencing 
the Amirs to the British point of view and thereby preventing the 


marriage except through the medium of Ranjit Singh.» 
3 c 


R etros pect 

Now to return to Ranjit Singh's relations with the British 
Governnaciit. 

The Governor-General (Lord William Bentinck) and Ranjit 
Singh met at Ropar on 26th October 1831 and concluded a “treaty 
of perpetual friendship.” The British Government were at that 
time anxious on the one hand to encourage trade along the Sutlej, 
and on the other to counteract the possible Russian aggression, and 


12 Capt. Wade to Gove. 8.8.31. 
13 Capt. Wade to Govt. 5.8.31 and 19.8.31. 
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for both these purposes Ranjit Singhs close co-operation. was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary. So far as the Maharaja was concerned, 
«he was anxious to secure the perpetual friendship of the British 
Government towards the Sikh Government -in order to ensure the 
latter's security and solidarity after his death. The treaty referred 
te comprehended all these points. Ranjit Singh could not, however, 
persuade the Governor-Genetal to take a joint action against Sind, 
lor the latter. had already deputed Col. Pottinger on a political 
mission to the court of Sind to open negotiations with the Amirs 
for the opening of the Indus to the commerce between Upper 
Hindustan and Central Asia on one side, and Deccan and the coun- 
trics beyond the sca on the other. [t was not thought proper to 
apprise the Maharaja of this mission at that time lest he should 
endeavour by secret means to counteract the scheme of the British 
Government because such. a move on the part of the British Govern- 
ment would have been regarded by him as one calculated to com- 
pronuse his own ultimate designs in respect of Sind. '' 

Towards the close of the ycar 1831 Ranjit Singh seemed to 
have given up, at any rate for the time, the idea of invading Sind, 
because he had realised that it was sure to involve the displeasure 
of the British Government and a possible open conflict with them. 

The proposal of the British Government regarding the opening 
of the Indus was looked upon by the Amirs of Sind with suspicion 
and they were thus only reluctant and forced partners in the British 
scheme of navigation, They had thought of gaining Ranjit Singh s 
"support for counteracting the scheme even to the.extent of offering 
him the gratification of his long-cherished desire on Shikarpur. * 
Ranjit Singh would assuredly have made a common cause with Sind 


at that price but he had apparently realised that it ‘was in vam to 


14 History of the Prijab, M, (1846) |. 154. 
15. Capt. Wade to Govt dated. 21.9.1834. 
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arest the ever-growing power of the English, and apart from his own 
security, he considered it to be to the safety of his successors not to 
engage himself in strife with the English at any cost whatsoever. 
| Ranjit Singh’s later troubles with the Mazaris, however, brought 
him almost in open hostility with the Amirs of Sind themselves in 
1836 but since it was not consistent with the interests of the English 
that the Sikh power should extend along the banks of the Indus," 
Ranjit Singh was again requested to give up the idea on the ground 
that the commercial arrangements already arrived at among the 
partics concerned required the continuance of tranquility which the 
Maharaja s hostilities towards Sind threatened seriously to upset. He 
was also told that the Amirs of Sind had placed themselves under 
British protection" and that if he persisted in. his designs, it would 
bring him on the parting of ways with the British Government. 
Captain Wade was indeed armed with powers “to, pursue further 
measures to secure these objects should the friendly remonstrances 
NR not have had the desired effect. ^. The Maharaja argued (1) 
that under the terms of the treaty of 1809 his movements in respect 
of Shikarpur could not be restricted since It was lying beyond thc 
river Sutlej ahd (2) that the British Government had no concern 
with the territories other than those situated on the south of the river. 
These interpretations of the treaty were, however, held cerro- 
neous by thc British Government for as to (1) they contended that the 


barrier of the Sutlej could not be assumed to extend to the ocean; and 


16 Govt. to Capt. Wade, 26.9.1836. and Idem. 

17 Simultancously another mission was sent;to the luckless ameers who had 
realised that their position in relation to their opponents was untenable. They were 
told that it was imperative not only to their own interests but to their very existence 
that the ties by which they were connected with the British empire. should be 
strengthened. (Govt. to Col. Pottinger dated 26.9.1836). The ameers “protested, 
resisted, and evaded”, but were compelled by the force of events to accept the British 
protection and subsidiary alliance much against their will (Treaty of 1836). 

18 Capt. Wade to Govt. dated 10.10.1836. 

19 Capt. Wade to Govt. 5.10.36. 
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as regards (2) they held that nothing more was stipulated than that 
the British Government should have no concern with the countries to 
the north of the Sutlej; also that of the countries to the westward of 
the Indus, as for instance Shikarpur, no mention was made." 

Ranjit Singh yielded to these representations of Captain Wade 
although under a protest. His chiefs strongly opposed him tor sub- 
mitting to the British demands, for they were alarmed at the extent 
to which the British intervention (against his aggressive designs) had 
already been allowed to go, and accordingly advised him not to yicld 
on this point, but this was to no purpose, for the Maharaja argued, 
"What became the fate of the two hundred thousand. spears of the 
Mahrattas!" The Sikh forces were accordingly withdrawn from 
Ro]han under the pretext of the marriage of Nau Nihal Singh, his 
grandson. in order evidently to safeguard his prestige in the cyes of 
his subjects. 

In 1837 Ranjit Singh is stated to have been harping on Sind 
again." but he then apparently based his hopes on diplomacy rather 
than on the force of arms. 

Nothing of importance appears to have happened thereafter 
between the Maharaja and the Amirs or the Maharaja and the 
British Government, and the official relations of the former remained 
practically undefined till the Tripartite treaty of 1836 which marked 
the culminating point in the history of his diplomatic connections. 
In this treaty the perpetuity of the succession of the Amirs was 
recognised by Shah Shuja, and both he and Ranjit Singh were to be 
paid a substantial sum of money in final settlement of their claims, _ 


however fantastic, of supremacy over Sind. 


Mp. YASIN 


20° Govt. to Capt. Wade 14.11.36. 
21 Capt. Wade to Govt. 13.2.37 and 15.2.1837. 


Akbar’s Religious. Policy 
I. His accession 


Akbar's reign forms the dividing line between the old and the 
new methods. of Government which he was to make so successful. 
When he succeeded his father m 1556, he was only thirteen. 
The government was carried on his behalf by Bairam Khan. In 
1560 Bairam Khan was ousted and a petticoat government estab- 
lished under. the auspices of Maham Anaga. By 1562, however, 
Akbar was able to assert his own power and assume the supreme 
direction of affairs. From 1562 to 1605 he was his own master 
consulting whomsocver he liked but shaping his policy mostly ac- 
cording to his own lights. These years saw some fundamental 
‘changes in: the policy of Government and enabled Akbar to leave 
behind him a name which entitles him to a very high place among 


the foremost rulers of mankind. 


2. The contemporary atm osphere 


Yct when his reign began. it gave no signs of the opening of 
a new cra in. the religious policy of the Mughal emperors. Almost 


his first act of state was to earn "religious merit and the title of 


Ghazi by striking at disarmed and captive Hemu after his. defeat 


at the second battle of Panipat. Akbar was not asked to whet his 
sword on Hemu because he was a rebel, but because he was a 
Hindu. He was to perform not the task of the official executioner 


but that of a victorious soldier of Islam. Abul Fazl would have us 


believe that the boy Akbar was wisér than his years and refused: 


to strike a defenceless enemy.' But most other writers are agreed 


1 Akbar Nama, I, 4, 42. CE also Badayini, 1. 17. 
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on the fact that he struck Hemu and earned the title of the Ghazi 
thereby.” l l 

This was not an isolated instance of popular feelings. The 
spirit of the age sanctioned such and even worse practices. 
Mubarak, a scholar of no mean repute. was persecuted even though 
„he was a Muslim, for holding rather unorthodox views.” Mir 
Habshi was executed. for the offence of being a Shia;' Khizar Khan 
met his death on a charge of blasphemy: there were others as well 
who shared their fate." -As Badayant tells us. it was customary to 
get hold of and kill heretics. let alone non-Muslims, even in Akbar’s 
reign.’ In 1569-70 (977. A.H.) Mirza Muqim and Mir Ya' qub 
were executed for their religious opinions.” Hemu s father. when 
captured. was offered his life if he turned Muslim. Even in 1588 
when the murderer of a Shia was executed. the people of Lahore 
showed their religious feelings by desecrating the tomb of his 
^ victum. Feelings towards the Hindus could not be restrained : 
Abdul Nabi executed a Brahman for blasphemy on the complaint 
of a Quz". Husain Khan, the Governor of Lahore who died. in 
1575-76 (983 A.H.). made his government famous by ordering that 
the Hindus should stick patches of different colours on their 
shoulders. or on the bottom of their sleeves, so that no Muslim might 
be put to the indignity of showing them honour by mistake. Nor 
did he allow Hindus to saddle their horses but insisted on the use 


of packsaddles by them when riding." The Akbar Nama, the Ain- 


है. Taibo Muhammad Arif Qandahari, MS. p 75: Táribh-i-Salatin-i-Afághana 

(UMS), 128 a Tarikh- Dandi (MS) 318. : 
Insha-i-elbul Fazl. Story of Abul bazl’s Life. Badaviini, Il, 198, 199. 

4 Badayüni, ll. 198. 255. . 5 lbid., Il, 255. 

6 lbid., Y, 198. : 

7 lbid., M, 198. “This refers to the period: belore 2. A. H. > 

8. Ibid.. Il, 124, 125. 

y Akbar Nama, V. 46: Badavàni. H. 364. 305. 

10. "Badavüni, HE pp. So, 81. 

u lbid.. 22g: Tabagdt-i-dh bars 380. 
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i-Akbari and Badayüni are all agreed that prior to 1593. some 
Hindus had been converted to Islam forcibly.” When Todar 
Mal was appointed the Finance Minister, Akbar had to defend this 
appointment of a Hindu to such a high office by reminding his 
Muslim critics that they were all utilising the services of Hindu 
accountants In their own households." When Man Singh was 
appointed the leader of the expedition against Maharana Pratap. 
the appointment caused some resentment in the Muslim military 
circles." Badāvūni accompanied Man Singh in this expedition. 
On the battlefield he failed to distinguish between the Imperial 
Rajputs and those led by Maharana Pratap. He asked a Muslim 
friend nearby who told him that it did not matter. He shõuld 
shoot indiscriminately: whosoever would be killed would mean onc 
Rajput less and hence Islam would gain." n 1581 some Portu- 
gucsc captives were executed at Surat on their refusal to turn 
Muslims.’ When Kangra was invaded in 980 A.H. (1572-73). 
even though Birbal accompanied the expedition as a joint com- 
mander. the sacred umbrella of the goddess was riddled with: arrows. 
200 black cows were killed, and Muslim soldiers threw their shoes 
full of blood on the walls and the doors of che temple,” 

Salim at one time intended demolishing some of the Hindu 
temples at Benares but desisted therefronr on Man Singh's inter- 
vention, A Mughal officer Bayazid converted a Hindu temple 
into a Muslim school"and was thereupon punished by Todar Mal. 
Some Jain idols are said to have been broken in Gujrat, though 
Akbar later on sent a Farman to the governor asking him to protect 


the Jain temples from further injury. A cartload of idols was 


12 Badayüni, II, 391. -The date is of the order sanctioning reconversion of such 
new Muslims to Hinduism. " 
13 Ain, II, 384. : 14 Badayiini, II, 228. 
15 lbid., Il, 231. 16 Monserrate, 167. 


17 . Badāyūni, H; 162, 
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removed from the temples by a Mughal officer and was yielded. upto 
a Jain on payment, sometimes after 1578." 
Such seem to have been the popular prejudices against thc 


Hindus. 


3. Akbar’s Heritage 

Akbar's task was therefore not an casy one. He had to 
formulate bis religious policy in this atmosphere of mistrust and 
suspicion. | There would have been nothing casier than to continue 
the age long traditions and govern as most of his predecessors had 
governed in India. But it seems that the problem as Akbar saw 
It was complicated. It is truc. that most of the Muslim. kings 
in India had governed as foreigners but their fate left an 
interesting lesson behind it. The Muslim occupation. and govern- 
ment of [ndia upto &gs time seemed to have been superficial. 
Dynasties had risen and crumbled to the ground with a suspicious 
case. During the last three centuries. the Slaves. the Khilijis. 
the Tughlags. the Savvids, the Lodhis. the Mughals and the 
Suris-had had their turn. The average life of these dynasties had 
been fifty years. His own father, Humayun, had been expelled 
from India easily enough. It seemed that to the Hindu popula: 
tion the names of their Muslim rulers, their places of origin, or 
their sub-castes did not matter. To them all were foreigners. non- 
Hindus and unholy. They were not thus ordinarily interested in 
their fate and changes of dynasties left them cold. This fact 
stared Akbar in the face. Unlike his predecessors he possessed an 
unusual amount of imagination and initiative. They had been 
content to govern as of old because they knew no better and were 
content to tread the beaten path. Akbar, like his grandfather 
Babar—but in a different ficld—loved adventure and was prepared 





18 Travels of Abdul Latif, p. 51. Biography of Karm Chandra, pp. 66, 74; 
Bayazid’s Memoirs £. 132 a, summarised by Beveridge in 45D... 1898, p. 314. 
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to plunge head foremost in new experiments in government, 
Besides, he possessed an intensely religious nature and a profoundly 
inquisitive mind. This combination prevented his becoming a 
fanatic. Fortune favoured him in rather an unusual manner. His 
first prime minister and. regent, Bairam Khan, was a Shia and 
therefore, to a majority of Muslims in India, a heretic. He ap- 
pointed Abdul Latif as his tutor who was so liberal in his views 
that among Sunnis he acquired the reputation of being a Shia (a 
heretic), and among Shias that of being a Sunni and therefore 
again a heretic.” Bairam Khan further used his power as regent 
te appoint Shaikh Gadai, a Shia as the Sadr-us-Sadur of the 
empire," Humayun in his own days as the emperor of India had 
been suspected. of being a Sha and like Babur he had brought 
Persian aid with an outward. show of respect for Shia practices and 
a promise to encourage the Shia religion in India? ALL this 
weakened the outer bulwarks of the orthodox Sunniun in India and 


save Akbar a starting point for his experiments. His marriages 
[v o o 


with Hindu princesses further contributed to the liberalising process. 
Before his ume, such marriages had taken place. Buc Akbar 


improved upon the carlier practice by allowing his Hindu spouscs 
to perform their religious rites in-the palacc.^' This had its effect 
upon his religious policy. If idol worship was tolerated in the 
palace, it would have looked rather unreasonable to prohibit it 
outside. Akbar thus came to be surrounded by Hindu influences 
at home which must have worn away the natural repugnance of a 
Muslim, born and bred. for Hindu practices. Akbar s inquisitive- 


ness also came to his help. He desired not only to profess and 


Tu lb bar Nima. Il, 20. 20 Tabaqat-i-d kbar, २4५. - 

21. Lurtshüa, 372. P 22 Jaubar. MS, p. 56. 

23 Maldev is referred to as the father-in-law of the ruler of Nagore. 

24 Tazikvat-ul-Malik by Rafi-ud-Din Shirazi, MS. (1608 A.D.). pp. 566-67. 
elkbar Nama, Il, 159. 
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practice the faith of his forefathers. but to understand it as well. 
With this end in view he established his ‘House of Worship’ and 
started religious discussions there. Here came theologians, scholars 
learned in law, Sufis of all grades and conditions. and his ollicers. 
When the discussions once started. it was discovered that orthodoxy: 
was divided against itself. Differences of opinion appeared not only 
on questions of derail but of fundamentals as well.” Discussion 
on the number of. wives a Muslim could lawfully marry went deeper 
and ‘stirred up trouble over the question of the legality of the Nikah 
and the Mutah marriages.” When Jalal-ud-Din was appointed to 
write a commentary on the Quran it was discovered that the work 
could not proceed any further on account of the differences of 
opinion on many important matters." “One pronounced. a thing 
lawful. another would pronounce the very same thing unlawful; 
Bur more disconcerting “than this difference of opinion was the in- 
tolerance for cach others views exhibited by che Mullas when they 
happened to differ. At the very outset as the emperor sat listening 
to their discussion ‘a horrid noise and contusion arose. The 
emperor was very much upset and commissioned Badayunt to report 
to him such disputants as. would talk nonsense and could not behave 
themselves. Badavüni in an ‘aside’ declared that this would emptv 
the house of all its members!” Haji Ibrahim. | Sarhindi declared 
that wearing of yellow and red coloured clothes was lawful. Sayyid 
“Muhammad, the chief justice, could not tolerate the expression of 
this heretic view and abused Jbrabin roundly in the imperial 
presence.” They would call one another fool and heretic. Their 
personal bickerings necessarily detracted much from their claims to 
infallibilicy. They did not leave the ancient commentators cither 


alone. In order to support themselves they quoted from ancient 


5 , Badávüni, I, 255. 26 Ibid.. 207, 208. 
27 lbid.. 211. 28 Ibid., 259. 
29 Ibid., 202, 205. 30 Ibid., 210, 211. 
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authorities añd proved that there existed as great a difference of 
opinion among them as among their modern representatives. The 
fall of che Mulladom was hastened bv its pretensions as well. Abul 
Nabi, the Sadr-us-Sadur. would not pav heed to even the greatest 
among the imperial oficials. The emperor had been handling his 
shoes for him to usc.” The combination of ecclesiastical ollice with 
unlimited patronage also brought forth its nemesis. The Sadr-us- 
Sadurs were supposed to be the highest church dignitaries in thc 
empire. Left to themselves. the Sadrs might have proved. thems 
sclves patterns of saintly life. Buc to their office was attached. amona 
other things. the distribution of royal charities. This hit the holders 
ol the office hard in two wavs. Patronage prov ided opportunities for 
corruption. and left little room ter saintliness of life. . [he dishonest 
and corrupt working of the ecclesiastical department under Abdul 
Nabi became a erving shame Minor church dignitaries were not 
to be left behind. ^ Mukduni-ül-Mulk.-another leader of the ortho- 
dox party. invented and pursued a very disingenuous method ot | 
defrauding the exchequer." Haj Ibrahim Sarhindi provincial Sadr 
of Gujerat. was indicted for bribery and was dismissed Qazi Jalal 
‘ud-Din of Multan forged a Royal order for half a million. tankas 

Vhese things had made the holders of these offices unpopular 
Abdul Nabi was strangled to death in his bed in g92A.H." (1584 
A.D.). Mukhdum-ul-Mulk died possessed of a princely fortune. 
Such representatives of orthodoxy naturally failed to impress the 
emperor and could not uphold their claims to exclusive protection 
much less to a right to persecute rival groups. These things might 
however have never been’ noticed but for the fact that in Mubarak, 
Abul Fazl, and Faizi, Akbar got three kindred Spirits able to meet 


31 Badayüni, 255, 259, 260. 32° Ibid; 594; vol. HE, 8o. 
33. Ibid., 204, 206, 77- . - 34 bid, 203. 

35 This happened in 992 A.H. (Badāyūni, II. 311). 

36 Ibid., 1, 313. 37 bid. d. $11 
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the scholars on their own grounds and give them as good as, if not 
better than they received. They had been victims of the spirit of 
vindictiveness and persecution which was so common in those day's 
When at last they obtained royal protection fortunately for them 
their royal patron proved to be as liberal as themselves. But let us 
not forget that though they may have encouraged Akbar on his 
path, they did not choose it for him. Akbar had already made up 
his mind and made a start before they were allowed to be received 
at court. Their reception was the effect of a liberal policy already 
decided: upon, rather than its cause. 

‘The religious ferment through ‘which India was passing at that 
time also made its contribution to the final evolution of Akbar s rcli 
gious policy. Hindu India was at that time astir with life, the cult 
of devotion to a personal god had caught the imagination of some 
chosen spirits who were making it popular. The religious idéas of 
the people were in a melting pot. The leaders of the Bhakti move- 
ment wére throwing down the barriers of caste and community and 
creating a saintly brotherhood in which weavers, butchers. cultiva 
tors and shopkeepers were rubbing shoulders with the high caste 
leaders of Vaisnava thought.” It was only in such an atmosphere 
that Hindu teachers could be found willing cnough to initiate the 
emperor into the mysteries of Hindu thought. A hidebound ortho- 
doxy could not have tolerated this propagation of Hindu views to an 
outsider albeit he had been an emperor. Akbars marriages 
with Hindu princesses and his relations with the Hindu Rajas 
provided the means for bringing Hindu teachers ol all 
shades of opinion to those discussions in the imperial House 


of Worship when they were thrown open to the adherents of other 


8 .CL the list of contemporary devotees in the Bhakt Mal. Kumbhü Diss is 
P S 
said to have been twice invited to the imperial court. His couplets” voted in Mishr 
P 
Bandha Vinod. vol. 1 pp. 278, 279. refer to this experiences at the court and subsequent 
refusal. Akbar also saw Jodurup Gosain several times Tuzak, 117. ., 
H 7 
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religions as well. Akbar's relations with Bikaner procured for him 
the services of Karm Chand who had oncé served as a minister to 
the court of Bikaner. He was a Jain and through him were intro- 
duced to the court such eminent Jain scholars as Man Singh and Jai 
Chand Suri.” The presence of the Portuguese on the western coast 
enabled. the emperor to, request for and receive at his court three’ 
missionaries." The Parsis were also: invited." These discussions in 
the Ibadat Khana had their immediate influence outside as well. 
When the Hindus: could dispute with security with .the Muslim : 
scholars nice points of their respective ‘theologies in the palace, some 
sort of freedom of views was naturally” secured outside its walls as 
well. a , pS की) 
All these things played “part in’ shaping Akbars religious 
policy. But as said above, it was his mind that gave definite shape 
oto the tendencies displayed therein. Many of these factors if they 
‘tended to create a liberal atmosphere were’ themselves in their turn 
created by Akbar s natural liberalism and political farsightedness, It 
has been maintained. sometimes by way of reproach, that Akbar s 
religious. policy was due to political rather than religious: reasons. 
Even if that were truc: it would not detract much from his greatness. 
As we shall soon see Akbar's great achievement lay in liberating the 
state from its domination by the Muslim church. Even if for the 
toleration he granted to the vast majority of his subjects. he found 
sanctions outside orthodox Islam. it was not his faule. Buc this is 
far from being the case.  Akbar's religious policy was intricately 
connected with his own religious views. It was the realization of 
the fact that there is some truth in every religion" that finally com- 
39 Ct. Life of Karm Chandra, edited by Mm. Pt. Gauri Shankar, Ojha, 
to whonr | am indebted. for his kindness in letting me have an advance copy el 
this work, 
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pleted the process, which may have been begun earlier by Akbar’s 
political sagacity. 
4. Tbe Jizya 

Let us now study what Akbar's religious policy was. The 
great achievement of Akbar in this field was the abolition ‘of 
the hateful Jizya. As a tax the Jizya was bad enough, 
It was retrogressive in its demand, and its incidence on 
income was too much. But it was hated more as a sign and 
emblem of inferiority. It implied a declaration that the Muslim 
rulers of India were still her conquerors holding Indians down by 
sheer force, It proclaimed the superiority of Islam over Hinduism 
in too brazen a fashion. Jt was based on the principle that the 
Muslims were the elect of the Lord. Every other ‘aspect of the 
religious policy of Muslim emperors of India Howed from its im- | 
position.'' Thus its abolition in 1564 was a turning point in the 
history of the Muslim rule in India. As long as the Jizya was 
levied, the Muslims formed the only citizens in the Muslim state 
Hindus were subjects who acquired certain rights as a result of their 
undertaking to pay the Jizya for them. With its abolition, Akbar 
created a common citizenship for all his subjects, Hindus and 
Muslims alike. Let us remember that this happened years before 


Abul Fazl and Faizi were introduced to the emperor. 
5. Public Worsbip 


Akbar further removed all restrictions on the public worship 
of non-Muslims. These had implied some restriction on the build- 
ang of new public temples and a tax on pilgrimage to Hindu places 
of worship: The imposition of the Pilgrimage Tax was brought 


home to Akbar when he lay encamped in Mathura in 1563 at the 


43 Akbar Nama, Ul, 203, .204. 
44 Cf. the authors article, ‘Imposition and Collection of the Jizya under 
Aurangzeb’, Calentta Review, September, 1933. 
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time of a Hindu festival. It irked him to discover that his State 
was making money out of the religious obligation of the vast 
majority of his subjects. Forthwith orders were issued to stop the 
collection of the tax." Akbar further removed all restrictions on 
the building of places of public worship as well. Churches," 
prayer rooms, Hindu temples," Zoroastarian fire altars, and Jain places 
of worship" were allowed to be built. The removal of these restric- 
tions led to the building of numerous public temples in the 
famous places of Hindu pilgrimage. The Rajas made most of their 
opportunities and built temples dedicated to their favourite gods. 
Man Singh built a temple at Brindaban at a cost of half a million 
of rupees and another at Benares. Most of these temples perished 
‘during Aurangzeb’s reign, but a Muslim traveller described some 
of them in his travel Diary compiled early in the reign of Jehangir. 
_ He was so pleased with the beauty of their structure that he wished . 
they had been built in the service of Islam rather than Hinduism.” 
A Christian church was built at Agra, another possibly at Lahore. 
Several Jain temples seem to have been built at Satrunjaya and 
Ujjayanta.*® Local tradition credits Akbar with the presentation of 
of golden umbrella to the shrine of the fire goddess of Jwala Mükhi 


in the modern district of Kangra in the Panjab. 


45 Akbar Nama, Il, 190. 46 Du Jarric, 75. — 

Shah Jahan pulled down the churches in Agra, Lahore, and Thatta (Hosten, 145). 
The church at Lahore was opened on September 7, 1597. (Annual Report of the 
Jesuit Mission for 1597, quoted in Maclagan, p. 71). Permission to build a church 
at Cambay was given in 1598. (Xavier's letter of 1598, quoted in Maclagan, p. 77). 

47 Abdul Latif, Travels, pp. 33, 34, 50, 51. 

48 Cf. Smith, Jain Stipa of Mathura. 

49 Abdul Latif, Travels; (MS), pp. 33, 34, 50, 51. 

50 Biography of Karm Chandra, p. 68. 

51 ‘Oh, my mother, Akbar came barefooted. He donated a gold umbrella,” 
So runs a popular song in the praise of the goddess. The Akbar Nama, however, de- 
clares that though he intended visiting this shrine, difficulty in travelling prevented 
him from reaching the place. He may, however, have sent a donation. Here 
Akbar's visit to the neighbourhood is perpetuated in the existence of .a Dharm 
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6. Cultural Contact 

The permission to build temples and churches implied. tolera- 
tion of public worship after the Hindu and the Christian fashion. 
Combined with the abolition of the pilgrimage tax, it made it possi- 
ble for the followers of all religions to worship their gods in their 
own way. But Akbar's generosity and justice did not stop here. He 
bad destroyed the then pleasant myth that the public celebration of 
the Hindu worship was a profanation to Muslim cars and eyes. 
There was another fiction almost of the same type. The study of 
the religious books of other religions was, to the average Muslim, a 
-sheer waste of time if not worse. He was content with his own reli- 
gion and had no use for anything else. The Hindus, on their own 
side, were not willing to let other prying eyes look into their reli- 
gious books." Akbar tried to break through these barriers which 
were keeping the two communities apart. He organized a transla- 
tion department which among other things was entrusted with the 
task of translating the religious books of the Hindus into Persian. 
Sanskrit works had been translated into Persian and Arabic before 
but these had been mostly secular. Akbar now ordered that the 
Atharva Veda, the Mahabharata, the Harivamía, and the Ramayana 
be translated into Persian. Most of these translations were completed 
to enrich the Persian literature and to extend toleration to Hindu 


1 


religious books." This naturally must have encouraged public 


recitations from Hindu religious books listening to which forms such 
an important part of the religious life of che Hindus. 


Shala at Churru in the District of Hoshiarpur. Its Mabants claim that the place 
was founded by a personal grant from Akbar who allowed the founder, a recluse, 
to claim as much land as his cow could cover in a day. 

52 Du Jarric, 28 and 97. Badayüni, II, 391, 371. 

53 Badayiini, II. 320. . 

54 Persian translations of Akbar's reign include, besides those mentioned in 
the text, Nal-o-Daman, Gangadhar, Mabaisb Mabanand, | Lilavati, Panchtantra, 
Memoirs of Babur. and two almanacs, onc from Arabic, and another from Sanskrit. 
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7. Conversions to otber religions 

Under carlicr kings conversions to other faiths from Islam were 
not allowed. Akbar’s toleration however would not be complete 
till he had permitted all to follow whatever religion they liked. 
This implied permission to followers of different faiths to make con- 
verts. Hindus were permitted to reconvert to their faith such 
Hindus as had been forciby compelled to accept Islam earlier in his 
reign." In 1603 a written Firman was issued to allow the Chris-. 
tian fathers to make willing converts.” Mulla Shah Ahmad a Shia 
is known to have made some converts to his way of thinking." 
Early in his reign Akbar stopped at the source, a supply of un- 
willing converts to Islam. Prisoners of war were usually made slaves 
and they were presumably converted by their masters. In i 562 
Akbar abolished this barbarous custom." We do not know pre- 
cisely how the prisoners of war were treated after this. Presumably 
they were set free where the war in which they had taken part ended 
by the submission of the chief they had served. What happened 
in other cases? Was no quarter given, as at Chitor, and were those 
who fell into the hands of the imperialists slaughtered?" Or 
were the prisoners of war otherwise employed drawn into the circle 
of‘ imperial service? 

Of course this did not put an end even to forcible conversion 
everywhere much less did it allow new converts to Islam to be re- 
converted back to the faith of their forefathers. At Surat we have 
already noticed that some Christian prisoners of war were asked to 
become Muslims and on their refusal were executed. A Portuguese 


55 Badayüni, II, 391. 

.56 Du Jarric, pp. 152 to 159. Oral permission had been given much earlier 
Cf. Du Jarric, 28, 30, 67, 70, 71, 87, 92, & 94. ; 

57 Badāyūni, II, 317. 

58 Akbar Nama, lI, 159. 

59 The Portuguese prisoners from Daman were offered Islam or death as the 
twó alternatives before them. 
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was forcibly converted to Islam in 1604. Elsewhere as well such 


the Hindus and wholesale conversion of the believers of other reli- 


gions to Islam seems to have come to an end. 


8. Public Services 
The permission to make converts was a very great CONCESSION 
to the members of other faiths. Before this it had been a capital 


uU 


offence." All this permitted his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects 
to live together in peace without any fear of their religious acti- 
vitics being checked by the partiality of the state to Islam. But 
as we know from the history of political institutions elsewhere 
toleration alone does not put an end to all the civic disabilities of 
citizens. Akbar knew that, and, therefore, decided to remove all 
civic disabilities of non-Muslims. High public appointments used 
to be the monopoly of the ruling caste so far" The Muslims in 
India, like the English in the nineteenth century, formed the 
governing group from among whom all high officials were drawn. 
Akbar disregarded this monopoly and drew his officers from all 
ranks and conditions of men. Hindus were freely admitted to such 
high posts as they were fit for. Todar Mal became Akbar's 
Finance Minister and for sometime his Prime Minister as well. 
Man Singh, Bhagwan Dass, Rai Singh and Todar Mal served at 
various times as Governors of provinces. Out of 137 Mansibdars 
of 1000 horse and above mentioned in the Ain. 14 were Hindus. 
Out of 415. mansibdars of 200 or above 51 were Hindus. The 


percentage of Hindus of high rank in Akbar’s army is higher than the 


5ga Maclagan, 100. 

6o Cl. Tritton, Cf. the author's monograph, Conversion and Reconversion to 
Hinduisra. | x 

61 Sometimes Hindus were appointed to high offices even under carlier Muslim 
kings. The appointment of Hemu under Adil Shah Suri is a typical example. 
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percentage of Indian Officers. holding the King's commissions in 
the Army in India to-day. Against four governoors in Akbar's reign 
of half a century, there has been only one Indian Governor in India 
during a century and a half of the British rule. No one in British 
India has so far risen to the high rank which Todar Mal held as 
. the. Viceregent and Finance Minister of Akbar in the:empire. Of 
ह the twelve provincial finance ministers appointed in 1594-95 eight 
were Hindus." Further Akbar devised another channel for the 
utilization of the administrative talents of the Hindus. Cases. be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims had hitherto been decided by the 
Muslim jurists when they were brought. to the royal court. Akbar 
set up new courts with Brahmin judges to decide such cases." 
For the success of the royal policy; lodar Mal as the Finance 
Minister issued orders for the use of Persian as the uniform language 


Gi * 


of record throughout the empire. The Hindus, who mainly ran 
the accounts and the revenue departments of the empire, were thus 
compelled to learn the language thereby breaking the barriers be- 


tween the two religions. 


9. Respect for Hindu sentiments 


Akbar’s toleration was not simply passive. He was not content 
at being neutral alone. He saw no reason why his being a Muslim 
should prevent his showing respect to the feelings of the vast majo- 
rity of his subjects. As Badayuni puts it, ‘on learning further how 
much the people of the country prized their institutions he began 
to look on them with affection.’ Use of- beef was forbidden as 


cow was considered to be a sacred animal by the Hindus.” Bloch- 


62 Akbar Nama, Ill, 670. 63 Badayiini, ‘II, 356. 

64 | Khalaq-us-Siyaq written during the times of Aurangzeb mentions that 
Todar Mal made: Persia the language of official record in the 28th year of 
Akbar's reign. 

65 Badayüni, II, 258. 66 Ibid., M, 261, 303. 
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man," and following him, Smith" are wrong in stating that those 
who killed cows were awarded capital punishment. The Persian 
text of Badayuni records the fact that the Hindus kill good men 
if they kill cows. There could not therefore be any question of 
killing those who offended the Hindu feelings by using beef. It 
has further to be remembered that by this injunction Akbar did 
not interfere with the performance of any religious rites of the 
Muslim. The eating of beef is lawful for Muslims, not obligatory. 
We are. further told that Akbar forbade the killing of animals on 
certain days in 1583 (991 A.H.)." In 999 A.H. (1590-91) Akbar 
is said to have forbidden the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats or sheep, 
horses and camels.” Fishing also was prohibited for sometime 
when Akbar visited Kashmir in 1592. Again it is difficult to decide 
whether Akbar simply made the use of these materials unlawful 
for himself or tried to enforce his own personal opinion about their 
being unlawful on his Muslim subjects as well. The flesh of goats 


67 Blochman, Ain, I, 183-84. 

68 Smith, 220. Blochman was doubtful about his text and put a note cf 
interrogation. But Smith ignored that 

Badayüni (II, 261) refers to the Hindus killing those in retaliation who kill 
. Cows. There is some confusion in the phrascology and order of the different 
‘phrases in the text. ` 

Badayüni, (III, 118, 119) records that. Haji Sultan of Thanesar killed a cow 
there. The only, punishment awarded to him was his transfer from the place, 
After some time he was made Karori of Thanesar and Karnal 

69 Badayüni, II, 321; Tuzak-i-Jabangiri, p. 22. Badayüni declares that those 
who killed animals on these days were killed and their property confiscated 
Jahangir mentions the prohibition but does not mention any punishment for those 
who transgressed it. I see no reason to doubt that Jahangir's silence was not inten- 
tional. He said nothing because he had nothing to say. As we have seen in the 
text even the absolute prohibition of the slaughter of certain animal did not 
put a stop to their sale and use which are officially recorded in the Ain. It is too 
much to believe on the authority of Badayiini alone that people suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law for killing animals on certain days. The Akbar Nama men- 
tions the prohibition (HI, 392) but says nothing about punishments. Abul Fazl 
had no reason to be reticent in the matter. 


70 Badayüni, II, 376. 
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and sheep was used in the royal kitchen when the dim. was com- 
piled, its price is also recorded in the Ain," Thus there is every 
reason to suppose that these injunctions were not enforced on his 
subjects by Akbar. There is no warrant for supposing with Smith?” 
that these measures amounted to a great persecution of the large 
fiesh cating Muslim population, As Prof. Mohammad Habib of 
the Muslim University, Aligarh, pointed out to me a vast majority 
of Muslims living in the villages eat flesh. very rarcly. But as I 
have already shown these were mostly pious expressions of personal 
opinion which were disregarded even in the royal kitchen. They 
were not ‘measures’ in the sense of being laws to be enforced by 
the force of the state. Unlike Asoka and Aurangzeb, Akbar had 
. no Overseers of Morals and. these expressions of personal taste were 
expected to be respected presumably just as much as, and no more 
than, Akbar's mode of dress. We are further told that Akbar 
‘avoided! garlic, onion, beef, association with people with beards. and 
introduced these heretical practices in the assemblies." Thus all 
-that can be definitely alleged against Akbar is that he avoided these 
things himself and tried to spread a distaste for them to his as- 
semblies in the ‘House of Worship’ or the Court. There was, 
therefore, no question of persecution. Indeed some of these things 
were openly sold in the markets and the price of the preparations 
containing them is recorded in the Ain.' Akbar however respect- 
ed the feelings of the Hindus enough to abstain from the use of 


some of these articles. He also participated in some of the Hindu 


71 Ain, l, 58. Karm Chandra, p. 92, mentions the prohibition of fishing in 
Kashmir in 1592. The Akbar Nama however speaks of an earlier order of 1582 
prohibiting fishing in general on the suggestion of Khan-i-Khanan (Akbar Nama, 
III, 380.) 

72 Smith's Akbar, 220. Aquaviva’s letter dated September 27, 1582 com- 
plains that the Jesuits were unable to get meat on Sunday. (Maclagari; 57). 

73 Badayüni, II, 303. 

74 Ain, I, 63. 
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festivals. The Rabbi was celebrated in the court when the Brahmins 
came to tic strings of different types of threads to the imperial 
wrists. But it was a purely social festival as celebrated in Akbar's 
court. Even today its religious side is not much in evidence and 
the festival is celebrated simply as a means of making presents to 
the Brahmins and one’s relatives. However after some time the 
celebration got so elaborate. and ceremonious that Akbar disconti- 
nucd the practice. Further he participated in the celebration of 
the Dipavali or Dival, the festival of lamps. Again, his parti- 
cipation was confined to its festive side only. There is nothing to 
suggest that he participated in the worship of the goddess of 
wealth that goes along with it. His participation in. the celebra- 
tion of Sivaratrt bears a religious unge. Bur all that DBadayüni's 
account suggests Is that he made that night an occasion for as- 
sembling Yogis from far and near and listen to their discourses on 
their beliefs and practices. We cannot but treat. all these things 
as constituting. Akbar's attempt at conciliating the Hindus without 
ac the same time implying any disrespect to his own religion, Even 
today in states under Muslim rulers, Hindu officials attend the social 
and court ceremonies held in connection with many Muslim 
festivals and all'otlicials including the Muslims attend similar Hindu 
festivals in the Hindu States. In the carly days of the British ac- 
quisition of India, even our Christian. administrators participated in 
the celebration of Hindu and Muslim. festivals without thereby 


ceasing to be Christians. 


10. Social Reforms 
Though Akbar was tolerant, he did not extend his toleration 
to what he considered an evil practice. He was content to leave 
every one of his subjects to his mode of worship. But if it was 


75  Badavüni, I, 63., Tuzak. 126. 76 Ain. l, 210. 
77 Badavitm H, 32 
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necessary for the sake of social reform or administrative convenience 
to take some action in any matter, he would not stop to inquire 
whether a particular measure had the religious sanction of the 
Hindus or the Muslims. On humanitarian grounds and for ad- 
ministrative efficiency be was not afraid of taking steps which might 
be considered by the Hindu or the Muslim orthodoxy as an inter- 
ference with their religious (or social) practices. To take his war 
on social evils first. He prohibited, to be more accurate, discouraged 
child marriages” though they had, then, as now, the sanction of 
both Hindu and Muslim orthodoxy. He further permitted widow 
remarriages among the Hindus.” He prohibited the burning of 
young Hindu wives at the funeral pyre of their husbands if the 
marriage had not been consummated. He would not and could 
not prohibit the evil custom of Sati altogether but declared that 
no compulsion was to be used to compel an unwilling Hindu 
widow to burn herself. This did not remain a pious expression of 
‘opinion. In one case he travelled hard in order to prevent the 
burning of an unwilling Rajput widow at the funeral pyre of her 
husband. Her son and parents were known to be forcing her to 
the rite but Akbar was in time and proved to his Rajput subjects 
that he would have his orders obeyed even if they went against 
their cherished religious or social usages." Further he forbade 
marriages between cousins and near relations, even though sanctioned 
by the Muslim law." Similarly circumcision of children of tender 
age was also forbidden." He recognised the evil of drink, but made 
a compromise by controlling its use and restraining its evil influences 
instead of insisting either on total prohibition, as Aurangzeb tried 


78 Ain, IIT, 3998; Badayini, Il, 306. 79 Badayüni, IL, 356. 

8o Badayüni, II, 356; Ain., I, 375, 376, 380. 

81 She was the widow of Jaimal and a daughter of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, 
Her son insisted on forcing her to burn herself and on Akbar's arrival was imprisoned 
for his offence (Akbar Nama, IIT, 402). 

82 Ain., Il, 398;. Badayüni, II, ३०6. 83 Badayüni, IT, 301, 302. 
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to do without much success, or shut his eyes to the existence of 
the evil ‘as most of his predecessors had done. The use of wine 
in moderation was allowed for medical purposes. It was sold only 
on the buyers giving their names. This must have discouraged 
some who were not prepated to make their indulgence known to the 
public.. Further he tried to control the evil effects of drink. 
Drunkenness was to be punished, disorderly conduct had to be paid 
for. He insisted on these regulations being enforced and every day, 
according to Badayüni, many drunkards’ were punished. But if 
Badayüni is to be believed, evil of drink had gone so far that Akbar's 
measures fell short of Badayüni's—and presumably Akbar s—expec- 


tations.’ 


We need not be surprised at the partial failure of Akbar 
in dealing with the drink problem. Most modern states have fared 
no better. Akbar licensed shop-keepers and fixed the prices. He 
made similar attempts to control prostitution. A special quarter was 
set apart for them. An officer was appointed and whosoever wanted 
to visit them or take them home had to give his name and address. 
Further Akbar tried to insist on sending over women of ill repute 
to this quarter when their proceedings became notorious." Thus 
in dealing with these evils if Akbar was far ahead of his times, 
he -came perilously near the modern methods of dealing with these 
questions in British India. His measures remind one of the modern 
excise policy in British India, the municipal control of prostitution 
in Indian cities, the Sarda Act and early British measures to confine 
Sati to willing victims. His policy in dealing with these problems 
involved as much interference in the religion as it was then under- 
stood—of ‘the Hindus and the Muslims as the modern policy of 


the British Government. An attempt was made by him to 


84 Badayani, Il, 302. Cf. however, Mirat-i-Abmadi, Il, 169, 185 where .an 
order of Akbar is mentioned prohibiting manufacture, sale, and use of spirits and 


proposing exemplary punishment for all offenders. 


85 Ibid., IL, 302, 380. 
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deal with the beggar problem in the capital at least by setting 
apart three colonies for them where arrangements were made to 
maintain them by royal. charity. Khair Pura for the Muslims, 
Dharm Pura for the Hindus, Jogi Pura for the Hindu Yogis were 
founded for the purpose of making an organised attempt to lessen 
the beggar nuisance" Further the seclusion to which women were 
generally condemned then was lessened by setting apart a ume for 
ladies in the exhibition of trades and industries in the Mina Bazar, 
held once a month." This must have shocked many Muslims and 
Hindus. alike. Gambling seems to have been so prevalent in spite 
of Muslim injunction to the contrary: that Akbar. not only recog- 
nized its existence. but tried to bring 1t under State contol.” Akbar 
introduced. the method of settling disputes. by trials by ordcal.^* 
Like the use of the Jury on its introduction it could have been used 


only when both che parties to thc quarrel agreed thereto. 
(To be continued) 


Siu Raat SHARMA 


86 Ibid., V, 324: Akbar Nama, MI, 262. 87 Badàvüni. Hl, 339: Ain., 1, 2 
88 Badayüni. II. 338. . 8g Ibid., ll, 356. 
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The age of the Gupta rulers is highly remarkable for religious 

i CN UE - : . x हि E 65 
toleration, This statement finds confirmation in the inscriptional 
records of the time from which we are able to gather that the follow- 
ing religions. were: prevalent in India at that timc. 

1. Vedicism, 2. Vaisnavism, 3. Satvism, 4. Sun-worship, 
5. Saktism. 6. Buddhism, and 7. Jainism. All these were 
Hourtshing side by side without any conflict with one another. 

‘ (1) That the Vedic religion, was practised by the royal family at 

. S . . LI Ci -7 
the time of amudragupta ts proved by his epithet Cirotsannasua- 
medbabartub which means that he performed the Horse-sacrifice 
which was long in abeyance before him and it was he who again put It 
Into practice.’ The legend asvamedha parakrama in his gold coins? 
also Conclusively proves that he celebrated the ‘Horse-sacrifice’. 

(2) Similar was the case with the Bhàra£iva kings like 
Bhavanaga and others who were performers of ten Agvamedha sacri 
tices. These kings worshipped Sivalinga as well. The vedic 
sacrifices were offered by Pravarasena I, king of the Vakaraka 
dynasty) who performed the Agnistoma, Aptoryama, Ukthya, 
Sodasin, Atiratra, Vajapeya, Brhaspatisava, Sadyaskra and four 
ASvamedhas.* 

1 (a) Bilsad Stone Pillar Inscription of Kumára, Gupta. CIL. I, No. 10. 

(b) Behar Stone Pillar Inscription. /bid., No. 12. 
(c) Ibid.. No. 60. 
2 Allan, Catalogne of Gupta Coins, pl. .V. 
3 (a) CIL, IIl, Nos. 55-56. 
(b) EL, XXII, No. 27. 

Religious toleration was shown by the Ikhaku (Iksaku) king Siri-Chantamüla, 
mentioned in the Nagarjuni Kunda inscriptions. He is here spoken of as having 
performed the Agnihotra, Agnistoma, Vajapeva and Agvamedha sacrifices, but on the 
contrary his own sister. Mahādevi Bapasirinika was an out and out Buddhist and 
she owing to her anxiety for the bliss of Nirvana, erected. stone pillars and a stone 
shrine surrounded by a cloister (Chatusala-parigahitam scla-mameavam). EL, XX, I. 


/ 
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Vaisnavism :—Bhagavatism or Vaisnavism also found favour 
with some of the Gupta kings and common people of the time.' 
Candra Gupta II, Kumara Gupta I, and Skanda Gupta, are called 
parama bbagavata. Skanda Gupta installed an image of Visnuw in l 
the village Bhitari in the modern Gazipur district and made a gift 

„of that village to the image. 
It is said there— 
क्म्या प्रतिमा काचित्‌ प्रतिमां तस्य शाङ्गिणः | 
सुप्रतीतश्चकारेमां यावदाचन्द्रतारकम्‌ N 
इह ad प्रतिष्टाप्य सुप्रतिप्ठितश,सनः । 
^ ग्राममेनं « विदधे पितुः पुरशाभित्रृद्वये ॥ ~ CIL. वी, 13. 

In the Junagath inscription of Skanda Gupta in Kathiawar, 1t 15 
evident that besides the king, there were others who followed the cult 
of Visnu. This inscription opens with ati invocatory verse addressed 


to Visnu In thesc words: © 


श्रियमभिमतभोग्यां नेंककालापनीतां 
लिंदशपतिसुखा्थ यो वलेराजहार । 
कमलनिलयनायाः शाश्वतं धाम लक्ष्म्याः 

स जयति विजितात्तिविष्णुरत्यन्तजिष्णुः ॥ 





CIL, ML, 14. . 

In the same cpigraph तस्यात्मजेनात्मगुणान्वितेन गोविन्दपादार्पितजीवितेन 
(by his son, who ts qualified like his own self and who has devoted 
his life to the feet of Govinda or Visi), and विष्णोश्च पादकमले समघाप्य तब 
(securing these both the lotus feet of Visnu) certainly bear out the 
fact of his devotedness to Visnu. 

There again we come across a tecord that Cakrapalita an 
"Amátya" or officer of Skanda Gupta built a temple of Visnu 
under the name Cakrabhrt, (bearer of discus) in the year 450-57 


A.D. (Cil, गा, 14). 


4 Prabhávati Gupta, daughter of Candragupta IL and chief queen ol Rudra- 
sena H of the Vākātaka dynasty was also a staunch devotee of Visnu, because in her 
Poona plates of the year 13 we find that she mentions herself as atyanta-Bhagavad- 

` Lhakta (immensely devoted to the Divine Visnu). EL, XV, 4. 


> 
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Then again in course of archæological excavations at Paharpur in 
the Rajshahi district of Bengal there have been discovered some 
images which depict the various exploits of. Krsna's boyhood and 
those of his associates (ASR., 1926-27, p. 143, Plates XXXII, 
XXXIII a). These sculptures have been assigned to the Gupta 
period or about 6th century A.D. by Mr. Dikshit. Wor- 


ship of Boar or ‘“‘Varaha’’, an avatara of Visnu was also prevalent 


during the Gupta rule. This is borne out by the fact that grant 


of land was made for the construction, and repair of the buildings 
of 'Svetavaraha Svami,’ in the Damodarpur copper-plate inscription 
No. 4 of the time of Budha Gupta and No. 5 of the time of 
Bhanu (?) Gupta (543-44 A.D.) (EI, XV., 7). 

(3) The Saiva faith was also fairly popular as is borne out by 
the Udayagiri cave inscription of Candragupta I. Ac Udayagiri,” 
the poet of Pataliputra, Kauitsa Sava, who was called Virasena by his 
family appellation, built a cave for the god Sambhu or Šiva. . | 

: कृत्‌न्नपृथ्वीजयाथेन राज्ञं वेह ard: | 
भक्कया भगवतः शम्भोगृददामेक्रामकारयत्‌ ॥--01.. HI, 6. 

Siva in the form of the linga was also worshipped. Thus in the 
Mathurá. pillar inscription. of Candragupta II (G.E. 61 = 380-81 
A.D.) we find that the object of the epigraph is that Uditacarya who 
was the Mahefvara teacher living, established two Images called 
Kapilesvara and Upamitesvara in the Gurvayatana. The second part 
of these two names i.c. Ifvara, shows that they were lingas that 
were installed." 

l Again during the reign of Kumara Gupta I in the Gupta year 
117 (=436-7 A.D.) an inscription was incised on a stone linga. lt 
registers a gift, made by Prthivisena, the son of Candragupta's 
Kumaramatya Sikhara Svamin. The gift was made for the worship 


5 CIL, Ul Udayagirt Cave ins. of Candragupta JT, No. 6. 
6 EL, XXI, 1, à 
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of Mahadeva, known as Prthivisvara, te. probably the linga on 
which the inscriptionshas been incised, with proper offerings." 

(4) Solar worship was also prevalent along with other cules. For 
this, reference may be made to the stone inscription of Kumara Gupta 
and Bandhu Varman at, Mandasore. (ancient Dagapura) in Gwalior 
State which contains expressions ‘let the sun protect you’ ( पायात्‌ स at 
भास्करः ) and obeisance to the sun ( तस्मै सवित्रे नमः) 

(5) In. the Bihar stone pillar inscription" of Skanda Gupta 
Divine mothcrs(स्कन्द्प्रधानैभुवि मातृभिश्च) are mentioned, proving shereby 
that Saktism was, also prevalent at that time. l 

The worship of ‘god, Kartikeya in accordance with the 
sacred texts, was also in vogue. During the reign of Kumara 
Gupta I, one Dhruvasarman who. was respected by the State 
Council (परिषद्‌ ), caused a costly and beautiful gate-way ( प्रतोली ). 
to be built and a pillar to be erected along with a dharmasatra'" in 
the temple of god Svamimahasena or Kartuikeya. 

(6) Buddhism also continued as one of the religions of the time. 
During the reign of Candragupta II, Amrakardava, son of Undana, 
an inhabitant of Sukulidefa made a gift of a plot of land know, as 
iSvaravasaka and twentyfive dinaras for feeding five Bhiksus and 
providing a lamp in the Jewel House (xauz ) .'' 

Sorkot inscription (Punjab) of the year 83 of an unspecified cra, 


which Dr. Vogel takes as the Gupta era and if so, of the reign of 


7 Karamdanda inscription of the reign of Kumāra Gupta (Gupta your 
117— 436-7 A.D.) EL, X. 15. . 

Siva cult was: prevalent among some of the kings ol the Vákataka dynasty. 
Prehivisena is caled atyantamabesvara and Pravarasena IE parama-mihesoara. 
The Bhiragivas, who were related to the Vakitakas and are mentioned. in latter's 
inscriptions. were. also devoted to the Sivalinga. CH., NL 55-56; EL, XXIL 27; CH.. 
HL, 10; Bilsad Stone pillar Inse. of of Kumara Gupta I (year g6-- 415-6 A.D.). 

8 Mandasore Stone ins. of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvarman CH., ME 18. 

9 CIL, M, 12. 

ro CIL, H, 10; Bilsad Stone pillar inscription of Kumara Gupta. 


ii CIL, MI, 5. 
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Candragupta II, mentions that the dedication was made by Vatya- 
brtyakara Buddhadasa to the universal congregation of frairs of the 
Sarvastivadin sect at Radhika convent in the Park of Sivipura.'* 
Moreover, the Mankuwar Stonc image inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I of the year 129 (= 448-49. A.D.), records that a Bhiksu 
named Buddhamitra installed an image of Lord Buddha." 
Again a few dated inscriptions found on the pedestal of some 
Buddha images at Sarnath confirm that Buddhism had still a hold 
on the society. It is stated in one of the inscriptions that during 
the reign of Kumara Gupta in the year 154 (= 473-4 A.D.) a monk 
named Abhayamitra made an image of the teacher Buddha for 
worship." Further, after three years (1.९. in the year 157) during the 
reign of Budhagupta the same donor caused to be made a charming 
image of Buddha." 
~= . (7) The followers of Vardhamana Mahavira also played their 
part and contributed their share to the religious life of the period. 
In the Kahaum Stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta of the year 
141 {= 460-61 A.D.) it is stated that a certain Madra became afraid 
of the constant change of the world and set up for the good of the 
living beings five stone images of the Adikartrs or Tirthankaras in 
the niches of the huge column which was built and erected for the 
purpose." l 

The statement is further corroborated by the Paharpur Copper- 
plate grant of the year 159 (= 478-79 A.D.), where it is mentioned 
that a Brahmana and his wife deposited threedinaras or gold coins 
with, the city council (Adbisthanadbikarana) to secure one kulyavapa 
and four dronavapas of land situated at four different villages all lying 
in the Daksinanzsakavithi and Nagiratta-mandala for the mainte- 


nance of worship with sandal, incense, flowers, lamp etc. of the 


i2 EL, XVI, 3. 13. CI, IH, 2 


14 ASR., 1914-15, p. 124 Insc. No. XV. 
15, Ibid, pp. 124-5, Nos. XVI, XVII. 16 CIL, ul, 15. 
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divine arbats at the vihara of Vata-Gohali which was presided 
over by the disciples and the disciples of disciples of the Nigrantha 
‘preceptor (Sramanacarya) Guhanandin belonging to the Pafica-Stipa 
section (nikaya) of Benares." Here Mr. Dikshit rightly observes 
‘that the donation of a Brahmana couple for the worship of Jinas as 
recorded here is noteworthy, for it bespeaks of the religious toleration 
of the people of the period.’ To this we wish to add that the people 
were certainly tolerant and this toleration did not meet with any 
policy of obstruction or interference from the ruling power. On the 
other hand, it may be precisely supposed that they got encourage-- 
ment in the regime of the Gupta kings of the period.. 

Thus it is clear from the inscriptional evidences that there was 
a' good deal of religious toleration during the rule of the Gupta 
sovereigns, and peace and amity existed among different religious 
sects, each of which tried to follow its own tenets without atiy clasu. 
with the other; and in fact each teligion flourished simultaneously: 
without any dectimentaté the progress of the other. But if we 
minutely obseive we find that.at the root of all these diverse sects 
there reigned a supreme religion which we may call the Pauranic 
Hinduism.’ (?) Because the foreigners," the Buddhists’? and the 
Jainas,” all appear to have been influenced by the Brahmanical reli-- 
gion of the Puranas, inasmuch'as they show a uniform respect for 
Visnu, the Brahmanas and the cows separately or collectively. 

Kunja GOVINDA Goswami 


12. EL, XX, 5 

18 Maharaja Chagalaka is a peculiar name and seems to be non-Brahmanical; 
-dis son is called Visnudása which is a Sanskritic name. This proves that the Pauranic 
religion exercised a great influence upon and made converts of the foreign elements also. 

19 . CIL, Il, 3 

Amrakardava, who appears to be a Buddhist utters in the last part of his inscrip- 
tion. that he, whoever will discontinue the purpose of his donation, will be guilty of 


killing Brahmanas and cows ( गोत्रद्महत्यया संयुक्तो भवेत्‌ ) 1७/4. No. 5 


20 Madra, a follower of Jainism. professes that he was. devoted ‘to the 


"Brahmanas, Gurus and ascetics” ( द्विजगुरुयतिषु प्रायशः प्रीतिमान्‌ यः) — ibid. No. 15 


MISCELLANY 
‘Panini and the Rkpratisakhya' 
I l 


In one of the recent issues of this journal,’ Dr. Batakrishna 
Ghosh has tried to show that sütras 1.1.16-19 of Panini are ‘to all 
appearance directly taken from the Rkpratisakhya,’ and that Panini 
in 8.4.67 ‘directly copied’ stitra 203 of the same treatise. An actual 
proof for these views could not but be of the highest interest and 
importance. It would settle once and for all the thorny problem 
of the relative chronology of the authors of the Astadhyayi and 
the RV. Pratisakhya, which is still waiting for a definite solution, 
general arguments such as relative. completeness in detail, age of 

„terminology etc. being unsatisfactory and ambiguous, as is suff- 
ciently -borne out by the varying and contradictory opinions held 
by different scholars on the subject. 

This actual proof, however, has not been given, and I think 
that Ghosh's arguments want a serious reconsideration, as being 
based on suppositions and premises that many will feel unable to 
accept. Taking it upon myself to point out what I consider to 
be the fallacies of his conclusions, Ido not want to prejudice -the 
final decision of the chronological problem alluded to, but only to` 
demonstrate that there is no valid foundation for the assertion that 
Panini has ‘directly borrowed’, or ‘directly copied’ the above named 
formulations. l , | | 

If two grammarians, A and B, of unknown date, though of 
uncontested antiquity, refer to identical grammatical phenornena 
of a given text, in our case the Padapatha of the RV., making use 
of an almost identical terminology, which most probably was not 


invented by either of the two, it is obvious that only a lucky chance 


t Vol. X, no. 4, pp. 665 ff 
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can afford us a clue which more or less clearly suggests that neither 
are they independent of each other, nor has A borrowed from B, 
but that B has borrowed fromi A. A hypothesis based on this clue 
must be tested by further comparison of details and of the general 
character of the two works in question in order to be raised to an - 
evidence of sctentific value. 

Ghosh’s hypothesis wants us to believe not only that Panini 
has borrowed formulations from the RV. Pratisakhya, but also that 
he has done so ‘without understanding them’, that not only has 
he copied, but that he has 'copied mechanically, perhaps without 
even understanding what he was copying.’ Finally, it only holds 
good if it be taken for granted that it is ‘unlikely that Panini had 
personal knowledge of the Padapatha’. 

To start with this last point, I- have-to confess that even if, 
for argument’s sake, I admit ‘his (Panint’s) amazing mistakes, both . 
of omission and commission, when dealing with the language of the 
Veda’, I cannot see why Panini should not have had this knowledge. 
Just an ignorant student of the Veda, like the Panini visualized by 
Ghosh, will find the Padapatha far easier to manage than. the 
Samhitapatha and for the matter of that, than the RV. Prati- 
Sakhya, verses of which must sound like double-Dutch to anyone who 
knows the Padapatha only from hearsay (which, I presume, is the 
negation of ‘personal knowledge’). Hence I shall try to explain 
Panini 1.1.16 ff. with the ‘theory’ that Panini was conversant with 
the Padapatha of the RV., and finding that this alternative does 
not necessitate assumptions like those Ghosh has to make, viz., that 
Panini did not know what he was talking about, because he took 


his rules from a treatise, which he failed to understand,” I shall 


2 Ghosh's interpretation of Panini 1. 1, 16-18 ‘would reflect no glory on the 
author of these siitras’ (p. 668), The compliment might be returned with a 
vengeance. For Ghosh translates aprkta in RV. Pratisikhya 76 by ‘not followed by 
a consonant, while he should know that aprkta is ‘unmixed, single’, ie, ‘not 
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cherish the conviction that it deserves, and will be accorded, 
preference 

As to Panini 1.1.16 [ot 1.1.15] sambuddbau Sakalyasy etav 
anarse, Ghosh is certainly right in understanding itav anarse as 
referring to ‘the symbolical iti’ of the Padapatha;? its precise meaning 
being ‘before an iti that does. not come from the 757. But. he can 
hardly be correct when construing Sakalyasya as qualification of itau, 
(‘before an iti of Sakalya’). ‘Above all, it would be quite superfluous 
to characterize itaw first by Sakalyasya and then by anarse, for an iti 
of Sakalya's is ‘anarsa’ as a matter of course. Besides, methodo- 
logical considerations strongly advocate an interpretation of Sakalasya 
: that is consistent with Panini's usual way of quoting a grammatical _ 
authority in the genitive, that is. to say as an elliptical expression 
for ‘in the opinion of Sakalya'. i 

But Ghosh himself does not seem to adhere strictly to his 
proposal. Immediately after maintaining: that Sakalyasya means 
‘when Sakalya's [the author of the Padapatha] it: follows’, he 
suggests that Panini must have taken the rule 1.1.16 from the 
RV. Prausakhya, ‘for what other work of Sakalya [ who 1s now taken 
as the author of the RV. Prausakhya, which is an altogether un- 
warranted presumption] would mention this symbolical iti’—which 
question has a sense only if Sakalasya is interpreted as ‘in the opinion 
of Sakalya'. Yet further on, he thinks that ‘Sakalyasya has. been 
used there [i.e. in 1.1.16] not only to characterize the symbolical 
iti of the Padapatha, but also to indicate that the sütrà in question 
is to be applied to the Vedic language alone.(the iti in question 


contracted with a [preceding] vowel,’ e.g., with the particle 4 into o. Nor docs 
Sakalena in the same rule mean ‘by Sakala (sic), but, Sakala being a derivative 
adjective (cf. Panini 4, 3. 120, 128), we have to supply a noun, most probably 
matena: ‘in the opinion of Sakalya.’ [I would supply vidbanena, “according to (the 
rule of) Sakalya"—K.C.]. ' 
3 So already Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 1, P. Ixy, n. 7. 
4 The remarks in square brackets are added by me.—K.C. 
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being possible only in the Padapatha of Vedic texts)’, which is 
obviously wrong, if only for the reason that the language of the 
sacted texts (chandas) alone is ‘vedic’, while the Padapatha as a 
secular work contains ‘vedic’ forms only by way of imitation.” In 
any case, if "Sakalyasyetau' is to mean ‘before the iti of Sakalya in 
the Padapatha’, an alleged [Sakalyasya] iditaw (Panini 1.1.19) 
cannot mean ‘long i and of the Sambhitapatha > 

By adopting the simple and natural course of understanding 
Sakalyasya as ‘in the opinion of Sakalya [the RV. Padakira]’, we 
are enabled to drop all these vague and even wrong assumptions ` 
like the alleged identity of the authors of the Padapatha and the 
Pratifakhya of the RV., and the oscillating and contradictory ideas 
supposed to be conveyed by the expression Sakalyasya. Panint’s 
‘rules 1.1.16, 17 and 18 now receive a lucid and unambiguous 
meaning, the formulation appears consistent with the grammarian's 
usual way, and the seeming dependence on the RV. Pratisakhya 
reveals its true character of a natural coincidence due to the identity - 
of the facts described. 

Nor ought Panini to be censured for referring to a practice 
of the Padapatha on the ground that ‘he is writing a grammar of 
the actual [spoken] language’. For this means measuring him by 
standards that are not his, but those of modern scholars, who close 
their eyes to the fact that Panini gives ‘vedic’ rules by hundreds, 
: indulging in details that can be of no possible practical value and 
can be brought in no connexion with the speech habits obtaining 
at his time. l 


5 Yaska, Nirukta 6-28 mentions but dec- not follow Sakalya's analysis of vayo 
in RV. X, 29. 1. Patafjali maintains with reference to the Samhitapátha (III, p. 
225, 1. 3) drstanuvidbisca chandasi bbavati, but about the Padapatha he says just 
the contrary (Il, p. 85, I. 4 £): na laksanena padakara anuvartyah—padakarair nama 
laksanam anuvartyam, yathalaksanam padam kartavyam. The Kasika on Panini 
1. 1. 13 calls the instances yusme iti, asme iti etc,, which are taken from the Padapatha, 
‘laukikam anukaranam’. 
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Turning our attention now to Panini 1.1.19 iditaw ca saptam- B 
yarthe ‘Long i and #, when denoting the sense of the locative case, 
are also called pragrbya', we have only to repeat what was suggest- 
ed above, to wit that Sakalyasya (Panini 1.1.16) cannot be kept. in 

force, unless it be made to convey an idea quite different from the 
one it. conveys in the preceding rules. As a matter of fact, no . 
emergency measures need. be taken. There is no reason, why we 
should not. accept tlie interpretation of the Paniniyas, who keep in 
force. neither Szkalyasya—since this would imply that not only the 
Padapatha but also the Samhitipatha of the RV. is shaped accòrd- 
ing to Sakalya's opinion—nor itv anarse—since this would restrict 
the. pragrhyatua of these locatives to the Padapatha. For there are 
clear instances for such forms being treated as pragrbya before a 
succeeding vowel also in the Samhitapatha : RV. 9.12.3 somo gauri 
adhi Sritab and RV. 10.183.2 svayám tani rtvye nadhamanam.* 

_ + Ghosh finds himself at a loss, it is true, in face of the fact 
that ‘this [1.1.19] is a rule which has its scope in the Vedic 
language only’. But how could it be otherwise, when locatives in- 
Land ü, which are called pragrhya by our rule, are foreign to the 
Bhasa, Panini himself teaching their formation by srluk in 7.1.39. 
which rule applies only in the Veda?, Nor need we look far for a 
parallel case. When teaching the name gragrbya for the suffix śe 
(1.1.13), Panini can refrain from adding ‘in the Veda’, for no other 

A 


6 This second instance 1 owe to Pt, Kshetregachandra Chattopadhyàya. Rc- 
lying on a statement of Wackcrnagel’s, Ghosh wrongly asserts that ‘in the case of 
# there is nothing to show that in the Sambhita-text it has been actually treated as 
pragrhya. [Subsequently to drawing the attention of Dr. Thieme to RV. S. X. 
183.2, 1 noticed that Wackernagel had already cited the passage in his Grammatik 
(III, $ 96 b) Wackernagel believes that the Padapitha has no justification for 
treating the -# in tani as pragrbya, for he himself takes tani as a locative with thc 
-i.termination dropped as in the, case of stems of the urki- type (HI $ 16c). What-- 
ever that may be, the fact remains that in the Samhita ext gauri and tani are 
followed by. vowels with which they do not join in sandhi, Hence Panini could 
easily take these (and similar) words as pragrhya in tbe Sambita text. K.C.]. ~ 
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reason than that ge is an exclusively vedic suffix added likewise 
according to 7.1.39. Why does Ghosh not want to read this rule 
also under the heading Sakalyasya? 

_ Ghosh has adopted the course of a radical emancipation from 
the old interpreters. In fact, it is obvious that he thinks very little 
of 'Pataüjali cum suis They are said to have ‘distorted the mean- 
Ing of Panini . 1.1 17, 18,.and misunderstood 1.1 19; Patanyali 
being ‘involved ih difficulties on account of his failure to understand 
‘the meaning of the word Sakalyasya in 1.1.16", ‘misconstrued all 

I am not prepared to subscribe unreservedly to any of these 
verdicts. Certainly it is our duty to question the correctness of 
‘traditional’ interpretations, but before condemning, we should try 
to understand. ‘Patañjali cum suis’ were great scholars, who have 
a claim to our testing the strength of their arguments, and deserve 
to be listened to with careful attention. 

From my above remarks it may have become clear that Ghosh’s 

proposal to keep Sakalyasya in force in Panini 1.1.19, cannot be 
cottect, and that the traditional paraphrase : ‘Long i and # are 
called pragrbya, when denoting the sense of a locative case’, is quite 
adequate. And so is the traditional rendering of 1.1.16: The 
oina singular vocative is called pragrhya before a'non-vedic iti, in 
Sakalya’s opinion’, under the condition that we do not apply the 
term ‘vedic’ to the Padapatha, which actually has no right to it 
since it is a secular (laukika) work. 

Only now have we reached the point where we may propose 
to disagree with the tradition. It is quite probable that it has gone 
too far, when extending the permission to consider an o in a vocative 
ending as a pragrbya before an iti that does not belong to the sacred 
text pronounced by a rsi, from the Padapatha to the Bhasa in general 
and that Panini was thinking only of the non-Vedic iti in the 

,Padapatha and did not take into consideration the theoretical posst- 
bility of a vocative followed by iti in ordinary language. The use 
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of the expression andrga recommends this interpretation. For ‘Tan 
expression] formed by the addition of [the negative] nai...to [some 
word or other] denotes something which is different from and [yet] 
similar to [what is denoted by the latter]......’ (Paribhàsa 74, 
Kielhorn’s translation), as it is set forth with good reasons by 
Patanjali on Panini 3.1.12 Anarsa may mean, accordingly, ‘not 
vedic yet similar to vedic’, i.e., belonging to the Padapatha 
And further we may maintain that Panini, by the expression 
Sakalyasya, wanted to restrict the pragrhyatvua of such a vocative to 
the work of this authority, the Padapatha of the RV., intimating 
that ic was not justifiable ordinarily. We have, then, a vaikalpika- 
sūtra indeed, only that we do not accept what is taken for granted 
by the tradition, that Sakalya’s opinion may be adopted by anyone 
anywhere." 

Before explaining why we should consider ourselves entitled 
to reject the usual traditional interpretation of a quotation of 
a grammatical authority in the genitive as strictly equivalent to ex- 
pressions like va, vibbasa or anyatarasyam, I have, once more, 
emphatically to disagree with Ghosh, who in this instance 1s even 

“more orthodox than the Pope, and maintains that ‘in Panini's 
system reference to older authorities only signifies that the sütra in 
question is vaikalpika . Everybody knows that there are cases where 
such signification 1s impossible: e.g: Kasyapasya in Panini 1.2.25, 
A pisaleb in 6.1.92, Galavasya. in 6.3.61 cannot have been meant to 
intimate optional validity of. the rules in question, since this is already 
expressed otherwise, viz. by va in 1.2.23, vd In 6.1.92, and anya- 


tarasyam in 6.3.59 respectively, which has induced the interpreters, 


7 [I am personally not in favour of this scholastic explanation of the word 
anarse. The Pada Pathais a fully laukiba text as Dr. Thieme has himself said.—K.C.]. 
8 [This also I am unable to endorse, That Sakalya used non-sandhi in this 
case in the Pada Patha which, according to Patafjali, must follow rules of grammar 
(yatbalaksanam padam kartavyam, quoted above) would fully entitle anyone to take 


TUM . हि - 
that as a correct grammatical usage in secular speech according to Sakalya.—K.C.]. 


LH.Q., JUNE, 1937 18 
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starting with Patafjali on 1.2.25, to explain the reference having ' 
‘been. made piijartham ‘for the sake of showing reverence’ only. ` 

Now it is apparent that this unavoidable inconsistency is not 
in favour of the traditional interpretation on the whole. Why 
should Panini have employed the same device for expressing two 
different ideas? It looks as if the Paniniyas have attributed, for a 
certain reason, a meaning to those quotations which they did not 
originally possess, and which in some instances did not fit in with 
the context, but had to be replaced by another one, which was, 
however, too colourless and indifferent to be applied throughout 
Panini’s grammar. If we can show this reason to be a principle 
of which we may doubt whether it was adopted by Panini, we are 
surely right in declining to follow even Patañjali. 

This condition we can fulfil here. It appears that the inter- 
pretation of references like Sakalyasya, Gargyasya etc. as mere indi- 
cations of optional validity without any concrete value of the indivi- 

- dual name, is based on the well-known Mimamsaka-axiorn of the 
eternal nature of the words. If one maintains that words have 
always existed, and will ever exist, unchangeable in the shape and 
the meaning which they bear at a certain time, one cannot restrict 
their correct formation to certain persons, since this axiom does not 
allow of any difference of opinion as far as authoritative speakers 
are concerned. No subjective teaching can interfere with objective 
entities. Since what a Sakalya or Gargya accepts, must be correct, 
it must be universally valid. That quite a different view would 
have to be taken, if words were not ‘eternal’ (nitya), but ‘products’ 
(Rarya), can be seen from vart. 17 on Panini 1.1.44. ‘IE word is 
a product’ (Rarye..., vārt. 16), says Katyayana, ‘then it results also 
that when teachers [like Sakalya etc.] or districts [like the East] are 
quoted [in a particular rule], the operation [taught in this rule] is 
restricted .to those teachers or districts’ (acaryadesasilane ca tad- 


visayatá, vart. 17). ; : 
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we can escape the existing difficulties. Not only is now our above- 
given interpretation of Sakalyasya in 1.1.16 without objection, but 
we can also account for teachers being mentioned in rules like 
6.1.123: we merely have to understand that such rules are 
optional only in the view of the authorities quoted, but not according 
to general opinion. We can, furthermore, comprehend, why 
Panini in 8.4.67 cites three names in support of the same view, of, 
rather, why he has taken the trouble of quoting other grammarians 
“at all. His intention must have been to draw attention to forms 
used or taught in the works of various well-known scholars, whose 
practice or theory he could not help taking into consideration, lest 
he should be charged with being incomplete, or implying that men. 
like Sakalya were wrong. What under the hands of the traditional 
interpretation has become a rather circumstantial device for intimat- 
ing what could have been expressed easier and clearer by the words 
va or vibbasz, thus receives a concrete sense. In order to appraise 
fully the purport of a quotation, it would, of course, be necessary 
to know more about the quoted scholars than we do. Only 


Sakalya is for us more than a name." 


59८ That later grammarians operate with fictitious names, which really indicate 
nothing but optional validity, is an undeniable fact. It proves, however, nothing 

for Panini. 

10 [I would, however, explain Panini's manner of citing names in another way. 
He was writing a complete grammar of the bhasa and the bhasa only (sic). What 
form or forms he took to be correct or normal, he gave himself. For differing or 
specific forms: guaranteed by other authorities, he cited their names, without imply- 
ing whether they might or might not be followed. This he did to complete his 
picture. We need not believe that in these sütras citing authorities Panini wanted 
us to take the rules as vaikalpika, That they were taken so later on in most cases is 
duc to some speakers following the lead of those authorities or to the folly of the 
commentators. Panini’s intention was simply to record ‘other opinions’, The re- 
ferences to Vedic peculiarities, on the other hand, are not so much for completing 
the picture as for emphasizing the fact that they are Vedic peculiarities, not to be: 


followed in bbasa.—K.C.]. 
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Our next task would be to define our attitude towards the 
traditional interpretation of Panini 1.1.17, 18, which proposes to 
split up this rule into two parts, unab and am, For this purpose 
it is necessary to examine the reasons that are responsible for this 
interpretative device having been adopted. Ghosh’s assertion that 
‘Patafyali...was constrained to split it [viz. the sūtra waa sni] up 
into two because he considered it to be a vaikalpika sūtra on account 
of the anuvrtti of "Sakalyasya" ' cannot help us. Firstly, because 
not Pataüjali, but Katyayana has introduced the yogavibbaga; l 
secondly, because the sūtra happens to be vaikalpika indeed, in so 
far as padakaras other than Sakalya do not substitute #i for the 
particle # in the Padapatha—a dispute being only possible as to the 
question whether Panini wished to imply that anybody mught follow 
Sakalya's practice in ordinary language; thirdly, because the Bhasya 


gives a different reason. 


It is Katyayana himself who tells us, why he wants to separate 
uiiab from ब्रेक, and in this case his authority cannot be questioned : 
he may have ' misunderstood Panini, but he cannot have mis- 
understood his own motive. He wants to read wiiab by itself ‘[in 
order that] in Sakalya’s opinion a [be substituted] optionally’ 
(am va Sakalyasya, vart. 2). In other words, he wants to obtain a 
further option: ` Sakalya is supposed not only to differ from other 
authorities, who approve of one form, but also to have used or 


taught himself two alternative forms. 


Patanyali states that the form approved of by others is v iti, 


and that Sakalya's two forms are iri iti and u iti. 


While the forms #74 iti and 4 iti are without objection, Ghosh's 
verdict is likely to be correct as far as v iti is concerned: it may 
well be a ‘hypothetical word-combination', derived from the formu- 
lation of Panini’s rule. But the essential point, about which even 


Katyata is mistaken, is that not v iti, which is rightly suspect, but 
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4 iti is gained by the yogavibbaga as an alternative form of 
Sakalya's."' 

Patañjali does not explain, why Panint’s undivided. ufa ñM 
should yield am iti and v iti, but not mr iti and « iti. Though 
the answer to this question is not very obvious, it is not impossible 
to gauge thc logical difficulty, which, was removed by Katyayana’s 
proposal. mE 

[Sabalyasyetau anarse| uaa may mean: ‘am, which is 
substituted for uñ before a non-vedic iti, is called in Sakalya's 
opinion, pragrbya’. In this case, we should have to infer that in 
other scholars’ opinion it is not pragrbya, ^ which must lead: us to 

- substitute optionally v for ai before iti according to Panini 6.1.77, 
(iko yan aci). 

Or we have to understand : ‘Before a non-vedic iti, 475 is, in 
Sakalya's opinion, substituted for wi, and called pragrhya’. In this 
case, the anuurtti of pragrbyam (from Panini 1.1.11)—i.e. the 
special injunction ‘and called pragrhya’—which is necessary for the 
next rule, is superfluous here, since the substitute um for the 
original #, which is pragrhya by Panini 1.1.14, must be pragrbya 
already according to the principle that a substitute is treated like 
the original'? (Panini 1.1.56 stbanivad ideo ° nalvidbau). TE there 
shall be an object in teaching uña 47h amongst the pragrhya-rules, 
it has to be presumed that uñ before a non-vedic iti is not pragrbya, 
but has to be replaced, in Sakalya's opinion, by 47/5 which is 


11  Nàgojibhatta, Laghusabdendusekhara on Panini 1, 1. 17::........ tad uktam 
bhasye yogavibbagam pradarsya ‘kimartho yogavibbagab'? sakalyamate im vibbasa 
yatha syat: ām iti, n iti. anyesim acaryanam matena ‘v iti’ iti. anena bi yogavi- 
bbágasya ‘n iti’ iti rüpasiddbib phalam iti spastam eva labbyate. 

12 [It is not a pragrbya in the Pada-patha of the Samadeva by Gargya.—K.C.] 

13 Nagojibhatta, loc. cit.: adeíe pragrbyatvakaryam tn sthanivadbbavena 
bodbyam. f 
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pragrbya. We again obtain, thus, 475 iti and v iti, the general 
rule (wisarga) 1.1.14 being superseded by the special exception 
(apavada), implied in the formulation of 1.1.17,18 

If the separation is effected, # iti, which now is obtained as 
an alternative form by 1.1.17, and not by 1.1.14, cannot be super- 
seded, as there must be an object in teaching two rules instead of 
one. l 

We must, then, not look upon Katyayana’s or Patafyali’s inter- 
pretation as a simple misunderstanding. Their contrivance is not 
the outcome of their being unable to see what Panini wanted to 
teach. It implies, rather, a critical disapproval of his formulation 
as it stands, and is really nothing but an attempt at mending the- . 
logical deficiency, which actually exists, without interfering with the 
words of the text, the fundamental orientation -of their investiga- 
tions and discourses being that Panini’s grammar must and, if 
necessary, must be made to, teach correct forms in a correct way. 

It goes without saying that we do not share such logical 
scruples as Katyayana and Patanjali must have been entertaining, 
- that we shall not accept an interpretation that is avowedly an im- 
provement on Panini, and that. we are prepared to take the slight 
inconsistency of # being taught explicitly as a pragrbya, though 
it ought to receive this name already by 1.1.14 according to 1.1.56, 
for what it is worth. Neither shall we blind ourselves to the 
general weaknesses of the ‘scholastic’ interpretation, which we find 
in the Bhasya: its almost unlimited trust in the power of theore- 
tical reasoning, which is not strictly controlled by living obsetva- 
tion, and shows a tendency of. giving general and abstract meanings 
to expressions and rules that are concerned. with individual -and 
concrete cases. For all that, I should maintain that a thorough 
study of the Bhasya and a patient ‘investigation into the motives 
that have determined the learned discussions of Katyayana and 
- , Patañjali, and into the way they understood and handled Panini’s 
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tules, will help us more than anything else to comprehend and to 
appreciate Panini’s difficult work 

The explanation offered by the Kasika for Panini’s using in his. 
last but one rule a compound in -#daya instead of one in para, as 
an intentional departure from the usual in order to employ an 
auspicious word towards the end of his work, is discarded by 
Ghosh as altogether fantastical’. ‘For’, he suggests, ‘the word in 
question is evidently taken from the RV. Pratisakhya, in which the 
word udaya is regularly used in the sense of para’. Since, however, 
there is so far no proof, as I-believe to have shown, that Panini has 
borrowed from the RV. Pratisakhya in other instances, this assertion 
_ Is purely conjectural. Where is the evidence that the expression, 
if it be copied, is taken from this treatise, and ‘not from some other 
text, which may be lost to us? That the mere employment of the 
expression sdattasvaritodayam cannot serve as an argument in 
chronological questions, is clear from the fact that -udaya in the 
sense of -para is used also by other Pratisakbyas, which are certainly 
younger than. Panini (Cf. AV. Prātiśākhya™ 3.65, V. Pr. 4.140 
udattasvaritodaya, and V. Pr. 3-34, 3-81, 4.6, 4.16). 

: Besides, the problem why Panini has deviated from -his custo- 
mary terminology in his last but one rule, remains the same, whether 
‘he has .borrowed or invented the expression. Ghosh, of course, is 
ready to attribute the inconsistency to an inadvertency of Panini's 
in copying. Apart from it that there are no other instances that 
‘ could support this assumption, the peculiar nature of the expression 
itself; which must have struck Panini,’ as‘it has struck others," 
speaks against mere oversight. Ghosh, too, seems ‘to have felt this. 


14 ed, Whitney. 
15 Who has used sdattasvaritapara in 1. 2. 40 
16. AV, Pratigakhya 3. 70 reads niodattasvaritaparam, T- Prausakhya -14. 31, 


$ nodattasvarita-parab 
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Hence he submits that Panini has copied ‘perhaps without even 
understanding what he was copying.’ - In this case, not inadver- 
tency, but downright ignorance would have to be held responsible 
for the wording of Panini 8.4.67. Should we, then, believe that 
the grammarian, not contented with including in ‘his. work a 
presctipt the purport of which he did not care to grasp, had want- 
only added a fictitious exception to 1t, which -he disguised as the 
opinion of three highly renowned authorities: Gargya, Kasyapa, 
and Galava? Whatever Ghosh may think on this latter point, and 
whether he would find it possible to account for the second part of 
the rule '4-Gargya-Kasyapa-Galavanam' with another ‘perhaps’, | 
think he has passed already now the limit, up to which speculations 
may still keep the semblance of probable theories: 

_ ‘Fantastic’ is an explanation that is based on obviously ima- 
ginary assumptions and supposed to prove a proposition of a highly 
adventurous character. The explanation of the Kasika for Panini’s 
udattasvaritodayam, strikes me as altogether sober. The only 
objection I could think of, is that the expression -udaya is not 
actually the last word of the work. But since it stands at the end 
of. Panini’s last injunction—there follows the mention of those 
teachers that go against it, and the famous finish which contains a 
technical definition that has a sense only in the very end of the 
section pirvatrasiddbam (8.2.1-8.4.68)—I cannot take the objection 
as serious. T should believe in the suggestion of the Kasika, even 
if somebody could show with better arguments than Ghosh’s that 
Panini did take the expression 4dattasvaritodayam from the RV. 
Pratisakhya. For I am satisfied that the scholastic method of inter- 
pretation, which leaves no stone unturned in order to find a reason- 
able motive for évery striking formation of Panini’s, has proved 
adequate in principle, and is warranted by the admirably consistent 
and accurate character of Panini’s work, which modern readiness to 


detect mistakes—it may be stated in fairness that the unjustifiable 
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contempt for India's great grámmarian is not peculiar to Dr. Ghosh 
alone—and modern ‘critical’ conceit have failed to discredit. 


PAUL THIEME 


II 


The above paper was written by my then colleague. Dr. Paul. 
Thieme, at my tequest, shortly after the publication of Dr. Bata- 
: krishna Ghosh’s paper 

Dr. Ghosh has joined in the usual condemnation of the Vedic. 
portion of Panini’s grammar (IHQ.; vol. X, p. 669). But the 
researches of Dr. Thieme have shown that Panini did not deserve 
this condemnation. The following conclusions emerge from his 
studies : 

(1) Panini knew of a large number of Vedic texts atid knew 
them well. l 

(2) He clearly distinguished between usage in mantras in verse, 
in prose formulas and in Brahmana passages 

(3) He noticed only such peculiarities in Vedic uságe as were 
not current in classical speech, his purpose being to exhaust all cortect 
forms whether in the classical ot in the Vedic language. (Vide 
Paul Thieme, Panini and the Veda, Allahabad 1935).. 

As regards the question of the relation between Panini and the 
Rk-pratisakhya, Y. too feel that Dr. Ghosh has not been able to prove 
his case. Dr. Thieme has discussed his views: at great length. I 
shall only add a few remarks.. 

Tradition does ‘not know the Rk-pratisakhya as a work ot 
Sakalya as Ghosh assumes (p. 666), but ascribes it to Saunaka 
: (vide verse 1 of the Rk-pratisakbya). When Ghosh adds. that 
Saunaka is responsible for a later recension (the current on.) of the 
.text, he gives away his whole case, because any rule that he may 


` LH.Q., JUNE, . 1937 i 
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ascribe to Sakalya may be put down to the credit of this later 
redactor. That the Rk-pratisakbya cannot be ascribed to Sakalya is 
proved by the distinction made in this text between the teachings 
of Sakalya and the actual practice of his later followers, Sakalab 
(rules 65, 403, 631 and 637). Similarly rule 76, assumed by Ghosh 
to be the original of Panini I. 1.17 (p. 667), contains the word 
Sakalena, "according to the rule of Sakalya" (vide rule 396), and 
proves that the author is not Sakalya himself. 

Ghosh's assumption that Panini did not know the Pada-patha 
of the Rgveda-sambita is simply impossible. These Pada-pathas 
were compiled for the correct preservation of the text and they were 
very carefully memorized by the Srautins. The uniform tradition 
in this respect found among Srautins of different parts of India points 
to a hoary.antiquity of the practice of memorizing of Pada texts, 
Consequently it would be very natural for Panini to know the Pada- 
patha of the Rgveda-sambita."' Both the Pada-patha and the 
Krama-patha of the Rgveda-sambita were known to the author of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka (III. 1.3) and Sakalya is named there (HI. 1.2, 
Sthavira Sakalya in IIT. 2.1. Panini IV. 2.61, कमादिभ्यो बुन्‌, clearly 
shows the author's knowledge of Krama-pathas which are but com- 
binations of forms in the Samhità with those in the Pada. There 
is no evidence about Sakalya having written any work other than 
his Pada-pátha of the Rk-sambita: Consequently when Panini 
tefers to Sakalya he should be taken as meaning Sakalya's Pada- 
patha and not the Rk-pratisakbya which is arbitrarily ascribed to 
him by Max Müller and Ghosh. The grammatical peculiaritics 
ascribed by Panini to Sakalya are found in his Pada-pátha and we 


do not require to go to Saunaka’s Kk-pratisakhya for them. That 


17 Unlike the Sambita, the Pada text of the Rgveda scems to have been reduced 
to writing. See Poona’ Qrientalist, vol, I, no, 4, pp. 48-52. Panini would, therefore, 
have no difficulty ın utilising it for his granimar. 


F 
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they are found with one exception in the Rk-pratisakbya also is but 
natural, for this text was composed specifically for recording, among 
other things, all the differences between the Samhitā of the Rgveda 
recognised by Sakalya and its Pada-pitha compiled by him. The 
exception is in the matter of Panini VI. 1.127, इकोऽसवर्णं शाकल्यस्य GAA 
for which the Rk-pratisakbya can show nothing correspond- 
mg." This positively proves that Panini had access to a source other 
than Saunaka's Pratisakhya for the views of Sakalya."" 

Ghosli recognizes that’ Panini I. 1.19 ईंदूता च सप्तम्यर्थे, shows 
Panini’s knowledge of Sakalya's Pada-patha, but he gratuitiously 
adds, "or with the Rk-pratisakbya which deals with the euphonic 
laws of the Pada-patha" (p. 669). But we cannot assent to this. 
addition. The Rk-pratisakhya does not deal with the euphonic laws 
of the Pada-patha as such: it deals in patalas i-ix with the euphonic 
and other laws required for the restoration of the Sambita text from 
the Pada, treatment of strictly Pada-patha matter being only casual 
and mostly in late interpolations. If Panini knew and had to draw 
on a number of Vedic texts for the morphology of Vedic words, 
why need he have turned to the Rk-pratisakbya for only a few rules 
of sandhi} 

Ghosh believes that Panini I. 1.16 is based on the Rk-prati- 
Sakbya (pp. 666 £.). But how? Panini’s rule is सम्बुद्धौ शाकल्यस्येतावनार्प 
“o of the vocative singular (is pragrhya) according to Sakalya, 
when non-Vedic (i.c. non-original) iti follows (in the Pada- 


pátha)," which includes the case under the samjia of pragrbya. 


18 H. Sköld, Indian Antiquary,,. 1926, p- 182, This was already admitted by 
Max Miiller. | 

19 Unfortunately, however, we cannot trace the phenomenon envisaged in 
Panini VI, 1. 127 in Sakalya’s Padapatha as current now cither. But we find it in 
Gargya's Pada-pitha of the Simaveda: Sep in IL 6.3.12.2 is given there as 
gu इति (edition by Satyavrata Sama-sramin in the Usa, p. 185, where- 
as in the corresponding Pada-pátha of the Rgveda (1, 6.2) we find it as g इति 
without shortening of the long vowel. MEE ` 
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Panini VI. 1.125, qamar अचि नित्यम्‌, "long drawn out and pra- 
grbya vowels always remain (unmodified) when a vowel follows," 
gives the rule for non-sandhi. But the sarpjiz sūtra in the Rk- 
pratisakbya, ओकार आमन्त्रितजः प्रगृह्यः 69, “o of the vocative is 
pragrbya," ‘makes no mention of the anarsa iti; it is the rule for 
non-sandhi, परनक्ृत्येतिकरणादों प्रगृह्याः 1 55, 'pragrbyas remain unmodi- 
fied before iti-barana," common for all the cases and not con- 
fined to the vocative in o, which does. There is thus a real formal 
difference between Panini’s treatment and that in the Rk-pratisakhya, 
showing that Panini is here independent of that treatise. 

Ghosh has made a mistake in taking the Pada-patha and its 
usage as Vedic (pp. 666-7). A Pada-patha is a pauruseya text of 
human authorship and Panini could never have taken it as chandas. 
That he still refers to its peculiarities is because a-Pada-patha being 
a laukika text its ways would be followed by others if Panini did 
not specify that those ways were peculiar to that text. And. that 
is what he has actually done in I. 1.6. This rule means that the 
Pada-patha of the Rk-sambita keeps the o of the vocative singular 
unmodified before the iti of pragrbya. Thieme has shown that 
Ghosh is wrong in connecting $akalyasya with itau and translating 
them as “in Sakalya’s it”: Sakalyasya must mean here as elsewhere 
sakalyasya matena. ‘There is no superfluity in either of the expres- 
sions Sakalyasya or itāvanārse, because Panini seems to have had in 
mind ‘some Pada-patha which did not follow the usage of Sakalya. 
Whereas in the Pada-patha of the Rk-sambita the final-o of a voca- 
tive (whether joined in sandhi with a following vowel or not in 
the Samhita text) is always given as a pragrbya (e.g. Tat af — in 
VIL. 60.9), 00 the Pada-patha of the Sama-sambita, on the contrary, 
It 18 never given so (simply वसो in I. 1.1.4.2, p- 4) and in the Pada- 


;pàátha of the Taittiriya-sambita it is treated as a pragrbya only under 


certain circumstances (detailed in Taittiriya Pratisakbya I, 4.6-7), 
thus विष्णो effin I. 1-3 (Saradavilisa edition, vol. I, p.3) frat इति, 
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in V. 7.2.4 (vol. II, p. 456) इन्दो इति in VI. 5.8.83 (vol. II, 
p. 551), but simply वायो in II. 2.12.8 (vol. I, p. 143).” It should 
be remembered that in Sakalya’s Pada-patha there are many cases 
of pragraba (or parigraba) with sandbi, e.g. अन्तरिति10 शा, 48.2 or 
खरिति खः in V. 83.4. Similarly in the Padapatha of the Taitti 
riya-sambita we have एति (from आ इति) in ]. 1.2.1 (vol. I, p. 2) 
and अ्रजावतीरिति प्रजाऽवतीः in I. 1.1 (ibid). 

Passing on to Panini I. 1.17 (17-18), & ऊ it is certainly not to 
be split up into two sütras as proposed by Katyayana and others. 
Ghosh says that "the juxtaposition of # and iti is hardly possible 
in. the actual language" (p. 668). But why? It is quite possible 
to have a sentence like स 3 इत्याह ( =स एव geng). Ghosh's transla- 
tion of the rule, "the particle # is lengthened and nasalised when 
Sakalya's non-Vedic iti follows” (p. 667) is absolutely wrong. We 
have here a samjha sūtra and not a vidhayaka sutra. . The sūtra 
should be translated as a samjñā sūtra in the manner Thieme has 
rendered above or as “‘the particle # when lengthened and nasalised 
(in the Pada-patha with an anarsa iti following) is also a pragrhya 
(according to Sakalya)."' 

Coming lastly to Panini VIII. 4.67, I agree with Thieme that 
Ghosh’s attempt at tracing it to Rk-pratisakhya 203, based on the 
mere agreement of the term udaya in the two rules, is extremely 
inconclusive. It is true that Panini has nowhere else used the term 


20 Pragraba and prakrtibbáva take place in this Pada-pátha apparently where the 
-0 is followed in the Samhita text by a consonant or by a vowel with which it 
docs not coalesce in Sandhi. In I. 2. 12. 8 we have qpqfqg3 in the Samhita 
with Sandhi. Hence there is no pragraba in the Pada, The Pada-patha of the 
Vajasaneya-sambita uscs pragraba (ot parigraba in the case of compounds) with 
prakrtibhava of the final -o of vocatives in all cases; sce Vajasaneya-pratisak bya Y. 
94 and the Pada-patha of the V.S. published by Tukaram Tatya. 

21 Ghosh’s statement that "the symbolical iti” is "the sign of pragrbya" (p. 668) = 
is perhaps a slip, because it is well-known that the Pada-patha of Sakalya also adds 
an iti under certain circumstances after a riphita visarjaubya. In other Pada-páthas ` 


this pragraba is made under other conditions also. 
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udaya in the sense of “what follows" and it is clearly a technical 
term of a Pürvacarya. But there is nothing to show that that 
Pürvácürya is the author of the Rk-pratisakhya. As Saunaka has 
not defined the term in his Pratisakhya he too may have taken it 
from his own predecessors. That makes the assumption of Panint’s 
obligation to Saunaka for the term udaya absolutely unwarranted. 
Then, of the technical terms of Pürvacaryas which Panini has used 
in his great grammar without defining them, one is pratyaya 
{ ‘suffix, "inflection'), which is used in the Rk-pratisakhya in a 


different sense (“what comes next —4 





n a separate word). This 
shows that the authors of the Astadhyayi and the Rk-pratisakbya 
were independent of each other." Lastly the specification 
अगाउयकाश्यवगालवानाम, "except in the view of Gargya, Kasyapa and 
Galava," in Panini VIII. 4.67, also proves that Panini did not copy 
the word ndaya from the Rk-pratisakhya. Panini clearly shows 
that he possessed precise information as to the views of the different 


teachers on this point and he did not take his material from only 


one text. ^? 


22 It is interesting to note that Panini has defined the term aprkta, whereas 
Saunaka has not, though he has used it in the same sense. One may conclude from 
‘this with greater justification than Dr. Ghosh that Saunaka was here dependent on 
Panini. 

23 ltis unfortunate that we are unable to verify in the Pada-pitha of the Säma- 
Sambita the peculiarity in accentuation ascribed by Panini to Gargya in VIIL 4. 67. 
The southern manuscripts of this Pada-patha mark only the sdatta accent. Though 
the manuscripts of northern India mark the other two accents also, the value of the 
peculiar marking of the anadatta following an sdatta and followed by another 

२३२१२ 

udatta is not clear. ` Satyavrata Sámaéramin gives itas. ax ( c.g, पुनरिति on p. 33 
) 3), 9 symbol whose value is difficult to determine, because we do not. find it 
elsewhere. In any case it is not an ordinary anadatta or even a sannatara, for which 
the symbol used in the Samhita is 3 only. The problem requires investigation 
and for this not only northern- manuscripts have to be examined but living 
codices, the Srautins both of the north and the south, who know the Pada-patha of 
the Samaveda by heart, will have to be examined. 
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All this shows that Dr. Batakrishiia Ghosh’s contention is not 
tenable. I am not opposed to the theory of Panini’s posteriority to 
the Rk-pratisakbya or, at least, to some portions of it,” but I feel 
that no sufficient case has been made out so far for making this 
theory definitely acceptable. One argument of Goldstücker for 
proving the posteriority of the PratiSakhya, viz., mention in it of 
Vyadi who was either a younger contemporary of Panini or lived 
after him” does not seriously affect my opinion, because T take all 
the passages in the Rk-pratisakbya containing Vyàadi's name as 
coming from a very late stratum of the text, as they treat of matter 
that is foreign to the true purpose of the Pratisakhya. "The Rk- 
prütisakbya is by no means a homogenous work. There is a good 
deal of interpolation in even the first half of the work." There 
are thus old and late portions in the R&-pratisakbya. It is possible 
that Panini is later than, the older portion of the Pratisakhya and 
older than the later parts of the work. But so long as no positive 
evidence is forthcoming, this way or that’ way, we should not 
dogmatise about the relationship between Panini and the Rk-prati- 
Sakbya. 


i K. CHATTOPADHYAYA 


24 The technical term pragrbya itself used by Panini must hail from the schools 
of Padakaras and Parsadakaras, because its basis, pra- y grab, refers to the phenomenon 
of giving a word in the Pada-patha with an iti after it (pragraba). 

25 Panini (Reprint), pp. 160ff., followed by H. Sköld in Indian Antiquary, 1926, 
pp. 184-5. l 

26 . The grounds for this statement cannot be given in brief, A detailed analysis 
of the Rb-pratisikbya is necessary for showing the mutual relations of different parts 
of the text. 
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The shape of the three styles of architecture, Nagara, Dravida 
and Vesara has been a subject of more than passing interest to stu- 
dents of Indian architecture. The texts on this subject have been 
-variously understood and loosely applied with the result that no two 
authorities generally agree. With the publication of the text and 
translation of the Manasara by Prof. P. K. Acharya of the Allahabad 
University, this subject has once again attracted attention, and the 
latest work on the subject was the Three Main Styles of Temple 
Architecture by Dr. Gravely and Mr. Ramachandran. These 
authors were evidently not satisfied with the interpretation of the 
learned professor and so have offered their own interpretation. As 
a student of Indian architecture, we have had occasion to consult 
these renderings and we are forced to confess that we found both the 
tériderings unintelligible. Hence an. attempt is again made here to 
study the text with a view to see if an intelligent rendering is 
possible, 

The shapes of the three styles of Nagara, Dravida and Vesara 
ate laid down in lines 93 ff. of Chapter XVIII of the Manasara. 
‘Line 93 describes the Nagara style and it runs as follows: 

caturasrakrtim yattu nagaram tat prakirtitam | 

"The interpretation of this line is very clear, and the two render- 
ings agree so far as this line is concerned, though Dr. Gravely and 
his collaborator do not accept the identification of this type as the 
Northern which Prof. Acharya suggests by adding northern. 
In brackets after the rendering. .It may be pointed out here that 
there is no term in the text which is thus suggestive, and this expla- 
nation in. btacket should strictly not have found a place in the 
translation. . l 
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The next three lines give the nature of the Vesara style of struc- 
tures and they run as follows: 
l मूलाग्रम्‌ इत्तमाकारं तद्बृत्तायतमेव वा । 
ग्रीवादिस्तूपिषयन्तं युक्ताथो5तदूयुयाश्रकम्‌ | 
वृत्तस्याग्ने द्वयश्रकं तद्बेस्‌रिनामकं भवेत ।. 
‘This text is rendered by Prof. Acharya as follows: ` 
That (type is named Vesari (eastern) the upper portion of whose basement 
is of the circular or elliptical form, from the neck (of the dome) to the apex, 
it is fittingly quandrangular, and from above the circular part, it is oval. 


(Manasara, vol. IV, p. 203). 

This rendering we are torced to state is very unsatisfactory. 
The ‘basement is here first mentioned, but the shape of the lower 
part of it 15 hot mentioned, thereby suggesting that it may be of any 
shape. Its upper part, it is said, must be circular or elliptical. This 
means that there should be a circular or elliptical form for the surface 
of the plinth which itself, as suggested, may have any shape. This 
is certainly a very curious combination of shapes and is nowhere met 
with except in Balipithas. The part of the sentence following may 
be taken as referring to the basement, in which case it is meaning- 
less. If, however, it is taken as referring to the top-part of the 
structure itself, the idea will be that the. part of the structure from 
the neck to the apex is fittingly quandrangular, that is to say, a 
vertical section of the same will be four-sided or square. And as to 
the question what the shape is of the structure between the neck and 
the basement, this must be presumed to be laid down in the rest of 
the sentence ‘and from above the circular part, it is oval’, for the 
citctilar part is mentioned only at the top of the basement.. If we 
now put together these ideas, we get for the Vesara type of edifice a 
plinth of any shape, ending, however, in a circular or elliptical shape, 
a cella of oval shape and a neck: and dome of quandrangular shape. 
This is a curious combination of shapes, and, so far as we know, there 
can be cited no instance of such a type of. stricture available and such 
a description js not in accord with: the description given by any 


LH.Q., JUNE, 1937 20 


` 
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writer of Silpa-Sastras, This rendering ignores all structural possi- 
bilities and runs counter to the description given by other writers. 
Probably moved by this consideration and also by a study of other 
texts on the subject, Dr. Gravely and his collaborator gave another 


interpretation which ruris as féllows :. 

That in which the extremity of the bottom has a circular shape, or is an 
clongated circle,—[? by studying it intelligently] it is from the neck onwards 
to Stipi two-cornered, [namely] in front of the circle two-cornered—is called 
Vesari. 


The layman will certainly be put to much difficulty to under- 
stand from this description the nature of the Vesara structure; for 
the rendering, as it stands, conveys no sense. We find it difficult 


to analyse it. Further, it perpetrates the mistake of understanding 





Y ugaíra in the sense of two-cornered—a term which cvidently means 
four-sided or four-angled or four-cornered. This is the sense in 
which all Silpasastrakaras use this Sankhyavacaka, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain. The presence of a circular band. at the top 
or at the bottom of the plinth—for the extremity of the bottom may 
mean either top or bottom—constitutes, according to these authors, 
the peculiar feature of Vesara structures. Evidently, then, this ren- 
dering is as unsatisfactory as that of Prof. Acharya. We do not know 
how they successfully applied this term to available structures. Either 
their application is wrong, ot if that be right, the structures to which 
they applied this terminology are not based on Silpa-Sastras. Prima 
jacie their application is wrong, because, according to their interpre- 
tation, this terminology cannot include in it the type of structures 
which are circular from the plinth to the Stupi—a type of buildings 
very common in Kerala, unless they are presumed to hold the view 


that Kerala structures do not come under. the orthodox variety. 


The text on Dravida runs as follows: 
मूलाग्र' स्तूपिपर्यन्तमशश्र॑ वा षडश्रकम्‌ d 
` तदग्र' चायत॑ वापि ग्रीवस्याधोयुगाश्रकम्‌ । 
पुवेबच्चोर्धदेशं ere fas परिकीतितम्‌ । 
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Here also equally unsatisfactory are both the ‘renderings. Prof, 
Acharya renders it thus: 


The Dravida (Deccan or southern type) is stated to be octagonal or hexagonal 
from the basement up to the apex (of the dome); as an alternative its forepart 
may be rectangular and the part below neck quandrangular and its top part 
should be as before. 


One cannot make out the distinction that the writer seems to 
imply between the terms rectangular and quadrangular in this con- 
text. So far as we know, both the terms here mean the same thing 
—four-sided with right angles at the corners. And it is in this sense 
that the author uses these terms elsewhere. Hence the first part of 
the sentence which lays down the shape of the fore-part and of the 
part below neck mean only this much: they are rectangular in shape, 
or four cornered in the terminology of Dr. Gravely and his collabo- 
rator. If the idea of the author is as we have interpreted him, then 
this could have been clearly written like that. The top part here 
evidently refers to the part above the neck. In any case the sen- 
tence is certainly ambiguous. Dr. Gravely and Mt. Ramachandran 
renders this passage in a different way : 


That which from the extremity of the bottom to the Stipi is octagonal ot 
hexagonal, or even has its extremity elongated its base below the neck two 


cornered and the upper part as narrated before, is what is called Dravida. 
_ We must confess to a sense of inability to understand this piece 
of prose. It appears that the writers assumie—we put forth this idea 
very tentatively—that the Dravida structure will have the base octa- 
gonal or hexagonal, the cella apsidal, and the top-part hexagonal or 
octagonal. This rendering certainly includes in it the idea that the 
Dravida structure will have in some part of it an apsidal form. This 
view is not justified: by any text we have studied. We might also 
with certainty point out here that the sentence following in their 
translation has nothing particular to do with Dravida structures; for 


this refers to Stapi which we have set forth elsewhere. (See Indian 


Culture, vol. UI, no. 11, pp. 353-359). 
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: Enough has: been said to show that both the renderings—that 
advanced by Prof Acharya and that advanced by Dr. Gravely and 
Mr. Ramachandran—are unsatisfactory and do not tend to elucidate 
the shapes of the three-styles of Nagara, Dravida and `Vesara. 
On a careful study of many texts on the subject of ‘styles’, 
it appears that the text, presented in Prof. Acharya's edition 
of the Manasara, is defective. Take for instance the expression 
miilagram. As it stands, it can mean only milasyigram, the extre- 
mity of the base, as it has been rendered. The basement cannot 
have one shape and its extremity another shape: the whole must 
necessarily be of one shape. At-the same time the presence of mila 
side by side with agra suggests the idea ‘from the base to the top.’ 
Hence we have to recast the phrase into imilagram or. muladva; 
and we prefer the second of the readings, as it suits the metre and 
reduces the correction to a minimum. The expression yuktatho is 
accepted to be wrong and we propose to substitute instead the phrase 
grivasyadbo, removing the tad also following. The phrase vrtta- 
syagre 1s wrong in this context, for no Silpa-sastra speaks of an 
apsidal head and neck in combination with a circular forepart. This 
therefore, we change into amiulagram and consistently with that 
change tad into v. With these changes we get a sensible idea of 
the shape of the Vesara type of building. A slight emendation is 
also necessary so far as the next line is concerned: we read maladva 
instead of milagram and tadeva for tadagram. With the changes 


. mentioned here we re-write the section as follows: 


चतुरभ्राकृति यत्तु नागरं तत्‌ प्रकीर्तितम्‌ ६३ 
मूलाद्वा वृत्तमाकारं तद्‌द्त्तायतमेव वा ६४ 
ग्रीवा दिस्तूपिपर्यन्तं ग्रीवस्याधोयुगाश्रकम्‌ ६५ 
अमूलाग्र' EDS वा वेसरीनामक्रं भवेत्‌ ६६ 
मूलाद्वा स्तूपिपर्यन्तमष्ाश्रं वा ISAT ६७ 
तदेव चायतं वापि ग्रीवस्याधोयुगाश्रकम्‌ ६८ 
gada ene विडम्‌ परिकीतितम्‌ ६६ 
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When the text is thus re-cast, it yields a very sensible idea; and it 
may. be set forth as follows: 


Lines 
That which has a square shape is well-known as Nagara. ai n 
What is circular or ellipsoidal from the base (upwards) es 94 

. or from above the:neck to the finial, the part below being square; ... 95° 
or what is apsidal from the base to the top may be termed Vesara. ... 96 
From the base upwards to the finial what is hexagonal or octagonal, ... 97 
or thc same clongated; or what has the part below neck square, .. 98 
that above being as laid down before, is termed Dravida l 99 


The text and rendering given ‘above are in accord with what 
we find in other texts on the subject. There is also no practical 
difficulty in applying these terms to existing structures. An emen- 
dation, more or less on these lines, has to be accepted, if the text 
of the Manasara has to be brought into line with other texts on 
the subject. 

It may be argued that the terminology of Nagara, Dravida and 
Vesara, as understood by us, presents difficulties in the matter of 
practical application. Even if we assume that there is some difficulty, 
our answer ts that all architectural treatises are not written with refer- 
ence to all existing structures. These grew up at different times and 
it is but natural that some of the texts were written after, and others 
before, the putting up of certain structures 

The idea of the text, as we have rendered it, may be tabulated 


as follows: 











| Mixed. 
Styles Pure | Below neck | Neck and above Kemarks 
Niagara. Square i In Nāgara type there 
is no mixture 
Vesara Circular, _ Square | Circular, In Vesara the mix- 
Ellipsoidal, : | Ellipsoidal, ture ‘with the cllip- 
Apsidal : | soidal is not accepted 
i by other authorities 
Dravida | Hexagonal, ; Square : Hexagonal, In the Dravida type 
Octagonal, , ; Octagonal, the elongated hexagon 
both elongated | both elongated and octagon are not 
' accepted in mixture 





| | by other writers 
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In conclusion we may say that both Dravida and Vesara struc- 
tures, but not Nagara ones, may be pure or mixed in shape. When 
-it is the latter, the part of the structure below neck is always square 

both in Dravida, and Vesara: only the shape above the neck will vary 
“in either. In Vesara structures the shape of this part will be circular 
and in Dravida, octagonal or hexagonal. Hence we may legiti- 
mately say that the main basis of distinction between the styles is 
the shape of the neck ‘and the head. This would show that there 
“Is no imperfectness so far as the statements of the Suprabhedagama 
and of Ram Raz are concerned. Only they are incomplete, and this, 
be it noted, is but natural; for all writers cannot naturally be expected 
to be familiar with all available structures. Further, according to 
Kumara, the author of the Silparatna, this simple basis of differen- 
tiation can be applied with exactitude only with reference to such 
structures, as are void of Kztas and Kosthas. When these arc 
present, the basis of differentiation is something else, as is laid down 
in the same chapter. This aspect does not seem to have attracted 
the attention of writers on Indian architecture. Two extracts, as- 
cribed to this author, are given by Dr. Gravely and his collaborator, 
and atter a study of these the authors have come to the conclusion 
that the Silparatna account is-confused. Our study of the same 
does not show that there is any confusion. For the sake of clearness 


we tabulate the ideas of the author as set forth in the two extracts: 








1 
1 
f 
t 


ol Msn Extract I Extract II 
te RR — MM — ——— M ———- '. 
= | i are 
Niagara Completely square | Completely squar 
Dravida »  » Hexagonal ¦ Octagonal neck and head 
ory, » Octagonal i 
Vesara » » Circular, | Circular from above neck. 
of circular from neck above ! 





It needs also to be pointed out that the first of these extracts is. 





from the Tantrasamuccaya and the second from the Kasyapa-silpa. 
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When it is also remembered that. in the section immediately preced- 
ing, the author has quoted in full from the latter work the basis of 
differentiating structures having Kitas and Kostbas, we may here see 
only a passing reference to the old mode of classification. Hence it 
is our feeling that this stricture on Kumara is unwarranted. 

These authors have further identified as Vesara the northern 
type of buildings crowned with Amalaka. This identification 
assumes that Amalaka and Sikhara are one and the same. Kamika- . 
gama in describing the parts of a temple says that when a structure 
has an Amalaka, Gala is placed on Sikbara and on Gala stands 
Amalaka, Here then is at least one text which definitely states that 
Amalaka and Sikbara are distinct and different (chapter 49 verse 5). 

- We have tried an identification of these in our papers on Amalaka 
(Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol. I, pp. 189-196) and Sibbara (the 
` Annamalai University Journal, vol. V, pp. 200-215). Equally un- 
satisfactory is their identification of the Niagara type of struc- 
ture. We have in the second of the papets mentioned shown that 
the northern type of temples is Nagara, only they are crowned by 
Amalaka. To us it appears that the whole argumentation advanced 
in the work has been vitiated by the authors’ identification 
of Amalaka with Sikbara and by their interpretation of Yugasra as 


two-cornered, which are both untenable. 


K. Rama PISHAROTI 


Relation between the Palas and Senas 


The chronology of the Palas and Senas is far from being defi- 
nitely settled but according to the almost accepted chronology’ 
Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty appears to be a younger contem- 
porary of Ramapála and.it has been suggested that the samanta king. 
Vijayaraja of Nidravali who helped Ramapila to recover his paternal 
throne from the Kaivartas is to be identified with Vijayasena." It 
seems that the rgth verse of the Deopara inscription in a veiled but 
intelligent manner refers.to the part played by Vijayasena in helping 
Ramapila to recover Varendra and this established his future claim 
for the kingship of Bengal when there arose a dispute regarding it. 
The 19th verse is translated thus: “By him (Vijayasena) who gave 
away, land in heaven to his rival princes and accepted (from them) 
the earth in return, the sword-blade marked the writing in the blood 
of heroes was made to serve the purpose of document, as it were, in 
anticipation, otherwise how could: earth come to be enjoyed by him 
when there arose. disputes “regarding her and presenting his drawn. 
sword the host of his opponents would admit defeat’. It is to 
be noted. that Vijayasena gave land to his rival princes and in this 
connection “‘divyabbuva”’ has been used, recalling ““divyavisaya’’ of 
the Ramacarita.' Vijayasena gave land to the pratipaksa king. 
"which probably refers to a Pala king. If it be true that Vijayasena 
really helped Ramapala in the Kaivarta rebellion, there was no 
question of rivalry with the Palas at that time but at the later period 
when Vijayasena was aspiring after the Gauda kingdom, the Palas 
were certainly rivals 

There is no doubt that there arose a dispute among rival clai- 
mants for the Gauda kingdom during the weak rule of the successors 

1 Roy, Dynastic History, 1, pp. 281-82, 353-54. 2 IA., 1920, p. 175. 

3 We follow N. G. Majumdar's Transl. of the verse, Inscriptions of Bengal, 
Ill, p. 53. Verses xvii & xviii also deserve attention in this connection 


4 Attention was first drawn to this by N N. Vasu, Vanger Jatiya ltibasa, 
Rajanya Kanda, pp. 302-3 : 
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of Ramapila, and Vijayasena was ultimately successful in the struggle 
that followed. The next verse of the Deopara Inscription gives the 
names -of the rival kings and chiefs whom Vijayasena had to fight 
with. It is said that he impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda who 
has been generally identified with Madanapila, the last known Pala 
king of northern Bengal. It is not known what was the result of 
the attack but the evidence of the Deopara inscription goes to show 
that southern Varendra.at least passed into the hands of Vijayasena. 
It is important to notice that Vijayasena and his son Vallalasena did 
- not assume the proud title of Gaudesvara in their own records, 
though it has been ascribed to them in the grants of their successors. 
. That the Gauda king (most probably a Pala king) was ruling up to 
the time of Vallalasena is clear from the. Madhainagar grant, where 
it is stated that when a crown prince, Laksmanasena seized suddenly 
the sovereignty of the lord of Gauda. 
— Two kings whose names end in Pala and who assumed the 
title of Gaudesvara ate known from the epigraphic records, though . 
their relation with the Palas of Bengal is not known. The Gaya 
stone inscription. is dated at 1232 V.E.=1175 A.D. that year . 
being the-“‘gatarajya caturdasa samuatsara "" of Govindapila. The. 
affix Pala, the Buddhist title paramasaugata and the title Gaudesvara 
‘raise a strong presumption that he belonged to the Pala dynasty. 
It is clear that he ruled in Gaya and in its vicinities about the middle 
of the 12th century. R. D. Banerjee’ assumes with a tolerable 
degree of certainty that Govindapala ruled over a portion, probably of 
eastern :one, of Magadha. The Jayanagara image inscription, of 
Palapala" also goes to show that some portion of Magadha was under 
5 The Palas of Bengal, pl. xxviii. 
^6 For, interpretation of the date, JASB., 1921, p. 13; Indian Culture, II 
PP. 579 ff. ` 
7 The Palas. of Bengal, p. 109. : 
8 JBORS., 1928, p. 489 ff; Indian Culture, Il, pp. 579... - 2 
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the rule of this king. The known period of his reign 1s 35 years and 
he should be placed either before Govindapala or more probably after 
him. If he belonged to the Pala dynasty, his title Gaudesvara indi- | 
cates that he did not give up his claim on the throne of Gauda for 
which the fight was going on. This is an agteement with the 
evidence of the Madhainagar plate. The struggle between the 
Palas and Senas during the reign of Vallalasena is confirmed inci- 
dentally from another source In the Vallalacarita of Anandabhatta 
(a book of doubtful historical value, composed 1n the 16th century) 
the following account is to be found Once upon a time Raya - 
Vallala (Vallalasena) borrowed a crore of rupees from Vallabhananda, 
the richest banker of the time for conquering the king of Uddanta- 
pura (Uddandapura) but repeatedly defeared - battles in the- 
"neighbourhood of Manipur, he determined to make a grand effort 

and sent a messenger to Vallabha for borrowing money. :This was l 
refused except on certain conditións which enraged Vallalasena 
against Vallabhananda and his caste men, the Savarnavaniks.’” 

Again; in another connection one officer of Vallalasena is addressing l 
‘the king thus, the. inordinately ambitious ~ Vallabha assumes 

a hostile attitude to thee (Vallalasena), siding with the Palas.. He 

is greatly honoured among his caste because the king of Magadha 15 

his son-in-law.’ With such historical background and in view 

of the political tension reflected in this passages it will not be un- 

_ reasonable .to conclude that the account of the degradation of. the 
Suvarnavaniks in the social strata by Vallalasena was. more due to 
political reasons rather than to the flimsy stories given in the Vallala- 

carita, if there be any truth underlying them 


PRAMODE LAL PAUL 


9 Vallalacarita, Eng. Trans. by Mm. H. P. Sastri, p. 15. 

10 lbid. p. 9o 

rr For detailed discussion of this point, see my forthcoming nionograph on 
"Kulinism in Bengal 


Sasigupta and Candragupta 


There is a great deal of uncertainty regarding the origin of 
Candragupta and the Maurya dynasty founded by him. Dr. Spooner 
in his article “Zoroastrian period of Indian History" JRAS., 1915) 
drew the attention to the striking resemblance between the palaces 
of Candragupta and those of the Persian emperots, which made him 
atrive at a far fetched conclusion that Candragupta was a Persian. 
But if the history of the period is more carefully interpreted it will 
appear more than likely that Candragupta, if not to Persia, did 
originally belong to the north-western India. I have discussed in 
detail this‘question of the north-western origin of Candragupta in 
a separate paper 

The testimony of ‘Appian a historian of 123 A.D. has been 
lightly treated. by modern scholars. He wrote the history of Syria. 
. His references to Candragupta are worthy of greatest - considera- 
: tions, because of the very intimate relations between Seleucus, ‘the 
founder of Syrian empire, and Candragupta the founder of the 
Indian empire. Appian clearly calls Candragupta as the king of 
Indians who dwelt about Indus’. If Candragupta belonged to d 
north-west may hc not be the same person as Safigupta, who was 

a remarkable personality west of the Indus, and who had played an 
important part even during Alexandet’s campaign in India. It may 
be noted that Candragupta and Safigupta are synonyms 

Sasigupta (or Sisikottos, as the Greeks called him) was the vuler 
of some state east of Hindukush. He went with his forces to 
Bactria to help the Iranians against Alexander. After the Persians 
were defeated in their last stand he went over to Alexander's side 
In the region lying between Hindukush and the Indus, Alexander 


received strong resistance from the A$vakas. They made a last 


a Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. VIII, part I]. 1937. 
2 Me'Crindle, Ancient India, pp. 7, 8. 
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stand at Aornos, an exceptionally strong rock citadel which com- 
manded the passage to India from. the north-west. Alexander after 
he subdued Aornos left it in the charge of Sasigupta, and then cross- ` 
ed. the Indus.” Arrian calls him as the Satrap of Assakenois.' 

If Candragüpta is identical with Saigupta, then Candragupta 
was left by Alexander in a very advantageous position west of the 
Indus, and. soon after Alexander's retirement from India Candra- 
gupta put himself at the head of his neighbours i.c. the rulers of the 
Punjab, Sindli, and perhaps his previous allies the Persians, and 
started on a career of further conquest of India. The drama Mudra- 
. rāksasa perhaps: represents a correct historical tradition in so far as it 
brings about the conquest of Magadha by Candragupta with the 
. help of the north-western people. I have tried to identify afresh 
_the people mentioned in-the drama as well as the Asokan inscrip- - 
. tons in a place “Central Asiatic Provinces of the Mauryan 
Empire,” to be published shortly in the Indian Historical Quarterly. . 
In a paper sent to the Journal of tbe Royal Asiatic Society, London 
. 1 have identified Parvataka of the drama-with Porus of the Greek 
- historians 


H. C. SETH 


l 3 For Sasigupta refer to Cam. Anc. His., val VI, Macedon; p. 402; Cam. His. 
of India, vol. I, pp. 350, 356; V. Smith’s Early History. of India pp- 59, 76, 112, 200 
4 Mc'Crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 112 
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EVOLUTION OF THE KHALSA, VOL. I THE FOUN- 
DATION. OF THE SIKH PANTH by Indubhusan Banerjee, ' 
M.A., ‘Premchand Roychand : Scholar’ and Lecturer in History, . 
Calcutta University, published by the University of Calcutta 1936 
. Demy Octavo 312 pages 


It is under the above caption that Mr. Indubhusan Banerjee 
` publishes just the first volume of his long-awaited account of 
Sikhism. In presenting his account he broadly divides die history 
of Sikhism into two periods, the first or edtlier period extending from 
‘the advent of Guru Nanak to the compilation of the Granth Sabib 
in. 1604, and the second or later period from 1605 to 1699. To put 
it in the author's own words: — "From the days of Guru Nanak 
down to the year 1604 when the compilation of the Granth Sabib 
was completed, the movement ran on peaceful lines. Sikhism gra- 
dually detached itself from Hinduism developed ideals and institu- 
tiorís of its own, and the Sikh Panth came to acquire a more or less 
definite meaning. And Sikhism had no quarrel either with Islam 
or the established State but at the very outset of the second period,’ 
which may be said to have extended from 1605 to 1699, when the 


Khalsa was brought into existence," we have the execution of Guru 


Arjan, etc., (pp. 3-4) 

I quote these words not only because they clearly distinguish 
between the two periods of the History of Sikhism, each of them 
needing a handy volume for its orientation but also because they 
serve to put in a nutshell the subject-matter of the work as a whole. 

: And its subject-matter, namely, the evolution of the Khalsa, 
-is introduced as a great problem, in finding out a satisfactory solu- 


tion for which one has to consider and carefully weigh all available 


S 
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evidences and dispassionatcly watch the process of development and 
the onward progress of the movement till it culminated in the in- 
auguration of a full-fledged Sikh military organization Mr. 
‘` Banerjee applies throughout a.cathartic to expose the futility of all 
-attémpts to account for the later developments in Sikh history of all 
manner and kind by the received teachings of the earlier Gurus, 
especially of Nanak. Ashe conceives and portrays the course of tlic 
Sikh history, when Sikhism was started by Guru Nanak, it emerged 
as one of the similar other contemporary and earlier movements, . 
purely spiritual in its aim and deeply devotional in its method, plan- 
ting its faith in the Name of the Lord, reposing its absolute trust in 
the Sadguru,—pre-eminently a religion for the householders. In 
- _ spite of all theoretical demuniations of caste, its rigidity and inherent 
social injustice, the caste rule as to inter-dining and inter-marriage 
were as much observed in practice by the Sikhs of the earlier days as 
by other sections of the Hindu community. - Had Sikhism been left 
to pursue its own course and proceed on its own lines, its history 
would not have been fundamentally different from that of Vaisna- 
vism .or Saivism, of Buddhist: or Jainism. But as Mr. Banerjee 
‘seeks to show, Sikhism differed from other parallel movements in 
-` that “whereas the other schools developed, more of less, on tradi- 
tional lines, and after short periods of fruitful activity, quicted down . 
into natrow, hide-bound or at best mystical sects, Sikhism went off 
at a tangent and ultimately evolved. what has been called a church- 
nation." In short; he calls our attention to the set of. circumstances, 

(in so far as the present volume is concerned) under the pressure of 
which-Sikhism took or had. to take a different linc of development 

as though by way of a digression from its original path, and was ulti- - 
mately transformed into'a complete military theocracy. The picture, 

even of the earlier phase of Sikhism of the foundation of the Sikh 

Panth, is characterised by a wonderful sense of fairness and clarity — 


_ of vision,.and- the stages are clearly marked out. 
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The exhaustive bibliography appended at the end of the volume 
cxhibits his wide rendering, including that of the original sources of 
information, as well as his critical power of judgment 

- Mr.” Banerjee’s work is a remarkable addition to modern 
‘historical literature; it is thought-provoking without unnecessarily 
offending any, and edifying without being unnecessarily discursive 
and circumvent. Such a work should find its place in every home 


or institution that cares for a piece of eood literature 


B. M. Barua 


. . CERA KINGS.OF THE SANGAM PERIOD by K. G. 
Sesha: Alyar, pp. vu+ 183, Luzac & Co., London 1937 

In this well-written monograph the author, who is an ex-judge 

of the Travancore High Court, attempts what he claims to be the 

first connected history of the Ancient Cera kingdom. The author 

is fully alive to the difficulties of his subject arising mainly from the 

nature of his sources. These consist of the literature of the Sangam 

period. and. especially of its three component works, viz., the Pura- 

.nanüru, the Patirruppattu and the Silappadhikaram, of which the 
: second is concerned exclusively. with: the Cera kings and the last was 
not only: written by a Cera prince, but has the Cera king Sen- 
Kuttuvan for its hero.. All these works the author regards as 
contemporary documents and even the Patigams (epilogues) which 
are admittedly later additions, ate taken by him to give fixity to the 
ancient Tamil traditions (pp. 2-3). In assessing the historical value’ 
ot these documents, the author observes (p. 3), “Tradition is really 
human testimony regarding the long ‘past; and though like all 
human testimony it is liable to. error, it should not on that account 
be discarded as wholly unworthy of attention..:...... in the absence 
of trustworthy first-hand evidence, tradition may and ought to be 


accepted as the ground-work for history NUN ". While the truth 


i 
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of this dictum may readily be admitted, it is significant of 
the vagaries of the ancient Tamil (as indeed of all) tradition that ` 
another South Indian scholar, Mr. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, working 
on the same basis, has drawn up a genealogy of ‘Cera kings (The . 
Chronology of the Early Tamils, Table IIT), materially differing 
from that of our present author.. In fact, as Mr. Sesha Atyar admits, 
his reconstruction of the dynastic list (especially in its latter part) is 
hypothetical and tentative. In the result he suggests two distinct 
branches of the Early Ceras, the main branch ruling at Vanci and the 
junior branch consisting of Cera viceroys with palatine powers, who 
ruled the North Cera country with head-quarters at Tondi (p. 35). 
With the dynastic history of the Early Ceras tentatively fixed, the. 
author proceeds to solve the difficult problem of Cera chronology. 
He is on firm ground in rejecting the views severally assigning the 
Sangam epoch to the gth or roth, the 8th and the sth centuries, 
His own date, (viz. the 2nd cent. A.C.) for the Silappadhikaram and 
"its hero rests not only ori the well-known Sen-Kuttuvan-Gajabahu 
synchronism: (which he stoutly defends against the onslaught of Mr. 
Sivaraja Pillai), but also on astronomical grounds and on certain 
doubtful identifications, including Balakumara of the Tamil epic 
with Ptolemy's Baleokonros. From this is derived his series of two 
chronological tables of the Early Ceras, extending from c. 8 B.C. to 
c. 305 A.C. (for the main line) and from c. go to.c. 306 A.C. (for 
the branch line). Ar 
The concluding chapter which . describes the political, social, 
and religious conditions of the Early Cera kingdom, has, as might 
be expected from the evidence, a substantial value. The author has 
done well in questioning the story of Maurya invasion of Southern 
© India and in disproving the alleged reference in the Sangam works 
to representative assemblies. Incidentally it may be pointed out that 
"Taranatha’ (Read Taranatha) does not mention Bindudara’s con- 


quests in the Deccan and South India, while the argument from: the 
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alleged similarity of architecture of the Malabar Coast with that of 
Mongolian lands. about the existence of carly Chinese trade- 
settlements and colonies in South India ignores the well-attested fact 
that the Meru style of architecture was an Indian importation into 
China in the 6th or 7th century. A word may be added about the 
bibliography. It may be questioned whether in a work dealing 
. with the Early Ceras there is any just ground for mentioning the 
A bhidhana-Cintamani,.the Atharva Jyotisa, the Hitopadesa, the 
Mababbarata, the Manavadbarmasástra and so forth among the 
original works, and Banerji’s Junior History of India, the Cam bridge 
Short History of India, the Encyclopedica Britannica and the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India among the modern authorities, while it 
is doubtful whether much help is afforded by reference to the standard 
periodicals without the relevant numbers. 

— The work makes a distinct contribution to the growing litera- 
ture about the ancient history of South India and will be welcomed 


by all eatnest students of the subject 


U. N. GHOSHAL 


PRAVACANASARA OF $RÍ KUNDAKUNDACARYA, 
critically edited by A.N Upadhye, M.A., Professor of Ardhama- 
gadhi, Rajaram College, Kolhapur; published by the Parama-Sruta- 
- Prabhavaka-mandala, Bombay: 1935; pages xxxvi + 376+ 6r. 

The Pravacanasira of Kundakunda is one of the most famous 
works of the Digambaras. The Digambaras, according to a well- 
known tradition, disowned the canon fixed in the Council of Patali- 
putra presided over by Sthulabhadra. In order to provide the church 
with works of almost canonical importance, some of the leaders of the 
Digambara church composed works which have been rightly called 
by Prof. Upadhye Pre-canonical texts; The Pravacanasara is one of 
‘them. 
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The Pravacanasára consists of Gathas written in Jaina Sauzaseni 
These gathas are about 275 in number. They preach the funda- 
mental tenets of Jainism. The present work contains a critical edition 
of these gathas with three commentaries, two in Sanskrit, compiled 
by Amrtacandra (roth century) and Jayasena (13th century), and the 
. third in Hindi by Hemaraja (17th century). The commentary of 
Amrtacandra is by itself considered to be a work of great importance. 
The editor has given an English translation. of the Prakrit Gathas. 
The introduction contains the most substantial portion of Prof. 
Upadhye's work. He tackles in an.admirable way the main prob- 
lems concerning the work—viz., the’ author's: dates, : his other. © 
wotks, the philosophical aspect of the work, the comimentaries and 


finally the Prakrit dialect in. which the gathas are written. 


Kundakunda belonged to the Dravida Sangha. His name is 
| probably an adaptation of the Dravidian form Kondakunda. .Thete 
is à great uncertainty about his age. Most of the traditions would 
place him either.in the 1st cent. B.C. or the 1st cent. A.D. (Vikram 
Samvat—49, 149). His commentators Amrtacandra and Jayasena, 
tell us that he was conteniporaneous with a king called Stvakumiata 
Maharaja. Pathak. identified this ‘king with Sivamrgesvara 
"of the Kadamba. dynasty who: flourished in the beginning of the 
6th century. In two inscriptions of Saka 719 and 724 (797 and 802 
A.D.) there is also reference fo Kundakundanvaya. On these 
grounds Dr. Pathak placed Kundakunda in the 6th centuty. Prof. 
Upadhye has however rightly shown that no importance can be 
attached to the occurrence of "Kundalundanvaya ' in those inscrip- 
tions. as it is'found also in an.earlier inscription—viz. the Merkata 
plate of 388 Saka (= 466 A.D.). Prof. Upadhye leans towards the 
traditional date and places Kundakunda in: the 1st cent. A.D But 
he reference to his contemporaneity with Sivakumara Maharaja still 
remains to be explained. “Besides we should not forget that the 


oldest commentator of Kundakunda is Amrtacandta who is placed 


t 
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by Prof, Upadhye in the roth century, A.D. There are difficulties 
which still stand in the way of establishing a very carly date for 
: Kundakunda. ; 

Prof, Upadhye has made a thorough study of the language of 
the Pravacanasára and he has shown that it is Jaina Sauraseni with 
a strong Ardhamagadhi substratum. There is no influence either of 
Sanskrit or of Desi on it. It is thus in his opinion more ancient than 
the language used in the Prakrit verses of the Natyasastra of Bharata. 
If che Natyasastra is placed in the and cent. A.D., the Pravacanasara 
would be an earlier work. But the evidence of this kind, as Prof. 
Upadhye has himself admitted, cannot be of an absolute character. 

.. On the whole the work of. Prof. Upadhye is an excellent per- 
formance. His method of treatment of various problems. 1s 
irreproachable and the edition is critical, The work is an important 


contribution to the Jaina studies. - 
ह P.-C. ह3#6टाना 


THE VIRATA-PARVAN, being the. Fourth Book of the 
Mahabharata, critically edited by Raghu Vira. Poona 3 Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, 1936. 

The frst volume. of the Institute Edition of the Adiparvan of 
the Mahabharata, in seven fasciculuses (1,215 pages, quarto) was 
completed in 1933; we have now the second volume, complete in 
one’ fasciculus (362 pages, quarto). containing the Viráta-parvan. 
The Viráta is a much smaller book; but we understand that the first 
fasciculus of the Udyoga, containing nearly -half of the Parvan, is 
already passing: through the Press and will be published in the 
course of the current year. In the next two years we are assured that 

. the Udyoga will be completely published, and possibly we shall have 
in our hands a part of the fairly extensive text of the Aranya by that 
time. Considering the magnitude, difficulty and complexity of the 


work, we congratulate the General Editor and his Associates on this 
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comparatively rapid rate of progress achieved’ without sacrificing ef- 
ciency and: thoroughness. The progress also demonstrates the 
wisdom of the policy of distributing the work of different Parvans to l 
individual editors under the supervision of the General Editor, Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar, who is responsible for co-ordinating and maintain- 
ing the same standard of workmanship, and than whom no other 
scholar of such long and intensive experience in this peculiar type 
of work can be easily found. l l ; l 
© We had the pleasure of reviewing in this Journal the Adi- 
parvan, and what we said there about the textual /problems of Epic 
‘and the scope and method of. the, present critical reconstruction 
applies, mutatis mutandis, also to the present volume. We are glad 
to find that the same high standard of careful and accurate scholar- 
ship has been maintained unimpaired. Professor: Raghu Vira 
of Lahore, to whom the, editing of the Viráta was entrusted, is 
already well known for his scholarly editions of some rare and 
important Vedic texts; and his training in Europe and experience 
in text-criticism have been here fully justified. The learned Pro- 
fessor remarks in his Introduction: that the method and technique 
of reconstruction, evolved by the Institute, after long and fruitful 
‘years of experience, for tackling the complicated text-problem of the 
‘Mahabharata, has been perfected. to such a degree that the perso- 
nality of the editor has almost been climinated; and this is certainly 
one of the triumphs of its great labours.. But in saying this, the 
modest Professor is perhaps underestimating his own share of the 
credit; and one must say that, however perfect a system miay be, it 
can never, in a critical work like this, altogether dispense with the 
skill and judgment of the mind that guides it. [t is true that the 
materials now made available by the Institute have amply demons- 
trated that the text-problem: of the Mahabharata can never be 
_ properly solved by purely subjective theories or 4 priori methods and 
principles, but that the outlook should be enlarged by a careful and 
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comparative study of the text-evolution as revealed by the manus- 
cripts of the diverse versions and recensions themselves. Reliance on 

l purely documentary evidence, however,’ would lead to a rigid and 
mechanical system; and the peculiar condition of the growth of the 
Epic and the consequent absence of absolutely unquestionable 

. objective criteria make it imperative for.the editor of such a text to 

, ascertain and evalute the tradition of each type or group of manus- 
cripts, take into account the weak and strong points of their too often 
conflicting testimony, balance intrinsic and other probabilities, and 


E 


judge each variant in the light of such study. . This'involves a great 

amount of patience, accuracy and mastery of details, as well as proper 
| philological training and sobriety of true scholarship. The present 
a edition of the Virāta, in spite of its editor's unassuming disclaimer, 
fully bears testimony to his skill, vigilance and judgment. Credit 
in no small measure is also due, for the final shape in which it is 
published, to the unwearied care, scholarship and alertness of the 
General Editor and his Staff. One who is aware cannot refrain from 
admiring the amount of organised team-work which goes into the 
making of the: edition of each Parvan, and which lightens the 


` arduous and exacting task of the individual editor, 
a ^ m 


Each book of the Mahabharata has textual problems peculiar to 
itself, and to this the Viráta has not proved an exception. Although 
a comparatively small book (of 67 Adhyayas and: 1834. verses, as 
here consti tuted), its problems are of no less difficult and bewildering 
‘character; and this is chiefly on account of the rather exceptional 
vagarics of the Northern and Southern traditions. As the Maba- 
bharata reciters commence with the Virata, and not with the Adi, 
the Virata has been, as the editor happily puts it, the Mangala of 
the Mahābhārata recitation, and has consequently passed. through 
an intensive life from the textual point of view. Throughout its 
` total length the extraordinary divergences of the Northern and 


Southern recensions in the form of additions and alterations of vary- 
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ing shapes and sizes have become so great that a view of the common 
source is almost obliterated. In the Vulgate the Northern has 67 
chapters with 2050 verses, but the Southern Grantha edition (Tan- 
jore 1895) has 76 chapters with the addition of nearly 500 verses, 
The alterations, however, are of a peculiar character. . They are not 
mere interpolations and emendations easily recognised and separated, 
“nor ate they such variations as one normally expects in different 
manuscripts, versions or recensions. In the case of the Virata the 
versions and recensions often run parallel without much convergence, 
thus spliting up the text, as it does into strangely differentiated and 
isolated units. The reconstruction, therefore, has of necessity been 
partial; and, throughout, whole pages and even chapters bear the 
wavy line indicative of the disconcerting parallelism and uncertainty. 
It is no wonder that the editor, conscientiously baffled, has to confess 
that out of the total of 1834 verses; to which the text is reduced, he 
"is sure for only about 300 stanzas! But one who studies. his text in. 
the light of the elaborate critical apparatus must agree with him that, 
with the existing manuscript material, it is impossible, if one pro- 
ceeds on critical principles, to achieve better results. 
^ Enough has been said by the editor about the unscientific and 

unreliable character of the so-called Souhern Recension published by 
P. P. S. Sastri; it is not only a type of the usual ‘‘misch-codice’’, 
but also, like its prototype the Kumbhakonam edition, it may be 
„also called a "misch-edition." These editions reflect the time- 
‘honoured mentality of the Mababbarata diakeust, who wants to 
produce, according to his own limited light, a smooth and inclusive 
text by indiscriminate incorporation, athetisation, obliteration of 
differences and other activities so, well known to the text-critic of the 
Epic. Relying chiefly upon one manuscript or one group of manus- 
cripts, which does not always represent the best traditions of the 
particular recension, these editions are sublimely unconscious of the 


conflict and confusion of diverse versions and recensions, and recons- 
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truct, to their own satisfaction, a curious text patched up-indiscrimi- 
nately from varied soutces, to which they apply the complacent 
misnomer of this or: that-tecension. Professor Sastri wants to make - 
out that the Southern Reterision, though much bulkier and con- 
lated, is more genuine and authoritative, inasmuch as, in his opinion, 
it is accepted by the Javanese version! One of the notable features 
of Professor Raghu Vira's researches is the detailed study he has 
. made of che Javanese version; and his examination, as well as his 
critical text and concordance, would throw considerable doubt on 
Professor Sastri’s unauthenticated - contention. 

In spite of the apparently poor results regarding text-teconsttuc- 
tion of the Virata referred to above, any critical reader who compares 
the present text with the tentative one prepared by Utgikar will at 
once see that it is a distinctly improved and scientifically constituted 
text. Although: we must allow him the credit of a conscientious 
pioneer, Utgikar placed too much reliance on a particular group of 
manuscripts, accepted the Kumbhakonam edition as the reliable 
Southern text and pinned his faith, like Professor Sastri, on the 
Parva-samgraha figures. A prolonged and intensive study, however 
on ampler materials furnished by the manuscripts of various versions 
and recensions of the Adi, Virata and other Parvans has now dis- 
pelled these prepossessions, and has allowed us to see the problem in 
its variecy and complexity. But, this very variety and complexity 

have, in the case of the Virata, unfortunately baffled all conscientious 
efforts, by the impossible vagaries of its peculiar text-tradition, from 
achieving. a more satisfactory text 

But some solid results have also been attained. We have now, 
as the basis of future investigation, a systematic and teliable text of 
67 Adhyayas and 1834 verses, after purging the Vulgate, not on 
subjective grounds but on strict manuscript evidence, of 62 long 
(including one of 110 lines!) and 1178 short passages. The cons- 
tituted text also puts: into cleat, relief the extraordinary divergences 

22 ! 
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of the Northern and Southern versions; while the rich and syste- 
matically digested critical notes of variants, which form one of the 
permanent and important features of the Poona edition, give us a 
rapid conspectus of the Kashmiri, Bengali, Devanagati, Telugu, 
Grantha and Malayalam versions. Of additional testimonia we have 
important variants noted from the commentaries of Arjuna Misra, 
Sarvajfia-náráyana, Caturbhuja, Ramakrsna and Nilakantha; and the 
editor's study and detailed concordance of the Javanese version are 
indeed painstaking and admirable. 


‘The constituted text is based upon thirty-two selected manus- 
ctipts of the various Northern and Southern versions. The editor 
| informs us that eleven other manuscripts were also examined and 
collated, but were finally rejected as being fragmentary or of inde- 
pendent value; hence their variants are not included in the critical 

apparatus. At the same time, he tells us that he himself had the 
advantage of a total of forty-one manuscripts over his reader, to 
whom the benefits of only thirty-two ate vouchsafed!, But this 
procedure appears to us to be rather strange and misleading. If a 
manuscript is rejected, the editor in taking private advantage of it 
should not deprive his reader of the testimony of one of the sources 
-he thus utilises, at least on. those particular points in which it has. 
been of assistance to him. Of his various groups of manuscripts 1६ 
is unfortunate that his fragmentary Sarada Codex is not of much 
better value than his Devanagari K manuscripts. In other words, his 
S and K really form one group. He informs us, however, that his 
K version “has a slightly different value than in the case of most 
other Patvans," and he believes that they are direct copies of the 
Sarada. But in the absence of a good Sarada manuscript, whete 
is the criterion to determine its value, except in doubtful comparison 
with his central Devanagari version?, No commentaty of Deva- 
bodha on this Parvan appears to have been available. The editor, 
however, appears to have been mote fortunate in his Malayalam 
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group, which undeniably preserves the Southern tradition in a much 
better. form than the mixed Telugu and Grantha groups; but a 
somewhat more detailed account of the manuscripts of this group 
would have~been more illuminating. Although perhaps no new 
principles could have been laid down, it would have helped the 
reader to a much greater extent through the tangled complexities of 
the critical apparatus Jf “the editor had made his section. on the 
character and mutual relations of the manuscripts of ‘the different 
versions fuller and more illustrated 

Of the omissions, the most interesting 1s the Durga-stava of the 
Vulgate in the fifth Adhyaya, long suspected to be ih interpolation 


which 1s now found totally missing in the Kashmiri and Bengali 


.. versions of the North and all versions of the South. It 15. curious 


that even in the central Devanagari group of manuscripts it is found 
in more than half a dozen different forms, of which the Vulgate 15 
by no means the most elaborate! Most of the other insertions, how- 
ever, are Southern, or given by one. version or one group of manus- ~“ 
cripts, and are therefore rightly excluded. from the constituted text. 

—— The text in-some cases requires-clucidation. The editor might 
have added some hermeneutic notes. ` 

We. are aware of the rathet general’ character, of our present 
review; but it is neither possible nor.desirable 1n a.short review to be 
too technical or enter into the complicated text-problem. The 
editor warns his critic not to judge too hastily and makes him beware 
of the hidden pitfalls and traps which await the uninitiated at every 
step. He has taken three streríuous years to accomplish his task 
and the critic, to be thorough, should at least take as much time to- 
familiarise himself with the minutiz of his text. We, therefore, take 
his advice and refrain from entering into-details; but we congratulate 
< him -on the measure of success he has attained in a work which the 
present reviewer knows from his own expérience to be one of the 
most difficult, laborious and exacting tasks 
S. K. Dg 
` LH.Q., JUNE, 1937 | 23 
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Acta Orientalia, vol. XV, pars. iv. 


E. H. Jounston.—The Buddba's Mission and Last Journey: 
Duddbacarita, XV to XXVIII. The last fourteen cantos of 
A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita ate not available in their original 
Sanskrit. The portion has therefore been rendered into English 
on the basis of its Tibetan and Chinese versions. This issue of 
the Journal contains the concluding portion of the Translation 
(cantos XXV to XXVIII) as also the indices of proper names and 
Tibetan-Sanskrit equivalents r 


Annals of the: Bhandarkar Orienta! ‘Research Institute, vol. XVIII 
AW part IIE (April, 1937) 


HARILAL RANGILDAS Manxap —Saptadvipa Prthivi. The Meru 

` mientioned in the Purinic descriptions of the Earth is Mount 

^ Kailasa and is not situated at North ‘Pole.’ With this new 

conception to start with, the writer? identifies the dvipas and 

. idadbis in the following manner: Jambi == Asia, Ksaroda— 

^ Ihdiat Ocean Plaksa— Asia Minor, Tksurosoda= Persian 

_ Gulf, -RedSéa Aegian Sea, Black Sea Caspian Sea; Salmali = 

A :Suroda = Mediterranean; Kuga = Europe, Ghrtoda= 

` Ed Arctic; Kraüfüca— N. America, Dadhimandoda — Atlantic 

Saka— S. America, Ksiroda = Pacific Puskara = Australia and 

Islands; Suddhoda = Antarctic Beyond this lies the Suvarna- 
bhüini Antarctica with Mt. Lokaloka in its midst 

RAJENDRA'.CHANDRA Hazra.—The Date of the Visnu Purana 

Evidehcés adduced hére teud to show that the Visnu Purana 

was written in the last-quarter of the third ana the first quarter 

of the fourth century: A.C : e 

. V. VixGokHalg.—T be. Paficasbandbaba by Vasubandbau and its ` 

Es Commentary. by Sthiramati. This is an account of ic Bud- 
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Archiv Orientalni, vol. IX, no. 1-2 (April-June, 1987) 


S. M. Karru.—Sanshrit Sripbala and ‘Divine Fruit.’ Sripbala may 
mean both bilva and narikela (cocoanut). As the latter fruit is 
very much associated with Hindu religious rites, there is nothing 
wrong if it is rendered into English as “divine fruit.’ 

Bengal Past and Present, vol. 1111, pt. i. (January-March, 1937) 


N. CuarrtgjEr.—Sbamsuddaula s Intrigues against tbe Englisb 


Brahmavidya (Adyar Library Bulletin), vol, 1, part 2 

C. Kunnan RAJA.—Rgveda-vyakbya. Midhava’s commentary on 
the Rgveda is being edited. 

S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI AND T. R. SRINIVASA Ayyancar.—Tbe 

l Yoga-Upanisads. Short Upañişads dealing with Yoga arc trans- 
lated into English. The Tejobindnpanisad is the subject of this 
instalment. 

A. N. KRISHNA AIYANGAR.—Ásvalayanagrhyasütra with Deva- 
svami-bhasya. The sütras together with the commentarics of 
Devasvamin and Gargya Narayana are being rendered freely 
into English. 

N. Atyaswamt Sastri.—Bhavasamkranti Sūtra and Nagarjuna’s 
Bhavasamkrantisastra with the Co mmentary of Maitreyanatha 
Sanskrit texts have been restored from their Tibetan and Chinese 
versions and edited along with the Tibetan versions. 

—.—Notes on Pramanasamuccaya of Dinnaga. 
Buddhist, May, 1937 j 
B. C. Law.—Buddhist Cave Temples. 


Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, vol. \ 
. part | (January, 1937) 

M. WINTERNITZ.—Bhasa and the Mahabharata and Krsna Plays. 
Of the thirteen dramas attributed to Bhisa only seven, which 
are based on the AMababbarata and Krsna legend, are compared 
to show how much they differ from other plays in the group, 


and even among themselves in diction, style and character. 
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M. MUKUNDA Raja.—Kathakali A Unique Dramatic Art 
Kathakali prevalent in Kerala is a pantomime in which the actors 
do not speak or sing, but interpret their ideas and emotions 
through appropriate gestures and vivid facial expressions. 


Bulletin of thé School of Oriental Studies, vol. IX, part 1 


LIONEL GILES.—Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection. 
More than fifty Mss. in Chinese selected from the Stein Collec- 
tion have been described. Several of these Mss. are Buddhist 
sutras. translated into Chinese “ 

R. L. Turner.—Indo-arica I. This is a philological discussion on 

- the Sanskrit words puspa- and pasya- 

L. Renou.—Adverbes Sanskrits en -sat et base radicale * 

Kasten RONNOW.—Ved. barbana. The uses and meaning of the 
Vedic word barhana have been discussed. 


Calcutta Review, May, 1937 


PHANIBHUSAN Ray.—Buddbist Nirvana 


Gids, May, 1937 
HERMANN Goetz.—Oostersche Elementen. in de Nederlandsche 
Schilderkunst (Eastern Element in. Dutch Paintin g) The article 
deals with the influence of the colonial expansion of Holland in 
the 17th century on. Dutch painting. The topics include the. 
many sided Eastern associations of the art of Rembrandt, the 
Indian innovations of Pieter Lastman, A. Cuyp’s portrait of a 
merchant from India, Rembrandt and his Indian collections and 


earlier Eastern elements in Dutch art and their origin. 


Indian Art and Letters, vol. Xl. uo. 1 (1937) 


G. Yazpani—The Rock-bewn Temples of zlurangabad : . Their 
Sculpture and Architecture. 
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Indian Culture, vol. 111, no, 4 (April, 1937) 


ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY.—-The Vedic Doctrine of ‘Silence’. 
References to ‘silence’ found in Vedic literature in connection, 
with rites and myths have been discussed and their significance 
suggested 

RaTILAL MEHTA,—Asceticism in Pre-Duddbist Days. The paper 
gathers information from the Jatakas about the practice of asce- - 
ticism and its abuses and refers to the spirit against renun- 
ciation noticed in the stories l 

ANILCHANDRA BANERJEE. ——Early. History of the Gubilots. 

GIRIJA Prasanna MAJUMDAR.—Domestic Rites and Rituals. The 
Grbya ceremonies of the Hindus together with their significance 
have been dealt with. 

JEAN PRZYLUSKI.— Asses, Horses and Gandharvas. The writer 
shows that gardabba, gandbarva and ghotaka (or its primitive . 
forms) were originally of a kin. - . 

B. BaNExJEA.— Traces of Ugrian Occupation of India. De Hevesy's 
theory that Finno-Ugrian and Munda languages belong to the 
same family and that similarities exist between the beliefs and 
customs of the Munda and the FU people is supported in this 
paper 

5. K. De.—The Theology and Philosophy of. Bengal Vaisnavism 
The discourse continuing discussions on Jiva Gosvamin’s well- 
known Sandarbhas deals in its fifth instalment with the con- 
tents of the Bhaktisandarbha, the object of which is the 
characterisation and glorification of the sentiment of devotion . 
that should be directed towards the: Bhagavat 

C. A. F. Ruvs Davips.—Towards a History of tbe. Kbandba- 
doctrine. The development of the Buddhist doctrine of five 
Skandhas ts traced in this paper. with the help of references in 


' the Pitaka texts. 
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e L. Fapri.—ad Sumero-Babylonian I nscription discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro. A jar discovered among the objects found at 
Mohenjo-daro contains on it an inscribed text in Sumero-Baby- 
lonian which translated into English means a certain quantity 
of barley. The shape of the characters on the vessel makes it 
likely that the date of the inscription cannot go beyond 2800 
B.C., from which fact, it is conjectured that the objects so far 
excavated in the Indus valley sites are not older than 2700 B.C. 

V. RacHavan.—Use and Abuse of Alamkara in Sanskrit Literature. 

H. Hzmas.—Mobenjo Daro: The People and the Land. An 
account of the inhabitants of the ancient Indus Valley sites has 
been prepared exclusively with the help of the inscriptions found 
at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa,. which the writer of the paper 
claims to have deciphered. 

A. BERRIEDALE Kerrn.—The ASvins and tbe Great Goddess. In 
opposition to the views of Przyluski, the paper asserts that there 
is no Vedic evidence to suppose that the Great Goddess and her 
attendants are prototypes of the Vedic Aditi and the Asvins. 

SUSHIL K. Bose.—A Fresh Hoard of so-called Puri Kushan Coins. 

B. C. Law.—Aacient Indian Tribes. Information has been collect- 
cd regarding the Prágjyotisas, Parryatras and Latas of ancient 
India. है 

H. C. RaycHowDHukl.—d Note on the Lineage of Pusyamitra. 
Dealing with the question whether Pusyamitra was a Suüga 
or a Maurya or a Daimbika, the writer expresses the opinion 
that if the account of the Harivamsa is to be believed, then 
Pusyamitra belonged to Kagyapa gotra, a fact pointing to his 
being a Baimbika. 

Dines CHANDRA SIRCAR.—Janamejaya and Janaka. The contention 
of Dr. S, N. Pradhan that Janaka, Yajriavalkya and Janamejaya 


Pariksita were contemporaries has been opposed. 
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Indian State Railway Magazine, vol, X, no. 6 (March, 1937) 


E. ROSENTHAL.—Pandua and Gaur: Wonder Cities of Old Bengal. 
tbid., vol. X, no. 8, (May. 1937), 
THEOPHILUS.—Detective Archeology. A stüpa near Peshwar has 


been described to have belonged to Kaniska’s time. 


Journal of American Oriental Society, vol. 57, wo. 1 (March, 1937) 


E. Mackay.—Bead Making in Ancient Sind. 

F. Epcrrton.—The Aorist in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Materials 
for discussion in this paper on the aorist have been taken mostly 
from the verse portions of two works Saddharmapundarika and 
Lalitavistara. 


Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. Vl, nos. 2 & 3 


Ganuary and May, 1037—2 issues) 

S. S. BARAT. The Age of Tholkappiam. The writer of this 
paper maintains his position that Tholkappiam, the classic 
grammar of the Tamil language is of great antiquity, not later 
than the 5th century B.C. - He meets the objections of those 
who are in favour of assigning the work to one thousand years 
later. 

R. RAMANUJACHARI AND K. SnINIVASACHARI.—Siddbitraya. The 
Atmasiddbi of Yamunicarya is being edited with English trans- 
lation and Notes. 

—.—Nydyakulisa, The editing of Ramanujacarya s Nyaya- 


kulisa is continuing. 


Journal of the Benares Hindu University, vol. f. no. 1 
VipHusHrKHaRA BHATTACHARYA.—The A gamasastra of Ganda- 
pada. According to the writer of this paper, the Ganda- 


padikarika on the Mandiakyopanisad contains in its ‘last 
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chapter (alataSanti-prakarana) an exposition of the Buddhistic 
views whitch have-liitherto wrongly received a Vedantic inter- 
pretation. : ‘The commentary on .the Karikas, passing for a. 
work of the Great Sankardcarya must have been, in the opinion 
of Professor Bhattacharya, written-by some other author of the 
same name s xi pU 
K. A. NILAKANTHA Sastri.—A gastya or the Rise and: Spread of ^ 
Hindu Culture. Evidences have. been collected: from Sanskrit, 
Tamil and the Far Eastern sources to show the significance of 


the Agastya legend in the Aryanisation of South India 


S. K. Brrvarkan.—State of Hinduism and Buddbism.in Südraka's — | 


Mrcchakatika oe we Tyr i 
K. C. Varapacuart.—The Concept of Lila in Visistadvaita Philo-. 
ET sopby.. .Badarayana's sūtra lokavat tw lilakaivalyam is interpre- 
ted.as meaning that ‘in this world the purpose of the Divine is 
exclusively for the play.of the redemptive grace of God.’ ` Lila 
signifies in this context ‘the act of freedom-giving by the Lord | 
` and net mere: play MED 
A. S^ AvrEKan.—History of Benares: © What is known about the 
holy’ place of: Benares either through tradition ot historical evi- 
dénces: has been put together 
zS. V. PuNTAMBEKAR.— V ijayanagard Polity 


Journal of: the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XXIII 
^ pt. I (March, 1937) 


RAHULA SANKRITYAYANA:——Second Search of Sanskrit Palm-leaf Mss, 
in Tibet. This 18 an account of the writer's journey to Tibet 

. and search for Sanskrit Mss. there in the monasteries resulting 
in, the find of 156 works descriptions of which are supplied 
here. A number.of important Buddhist texts written by well 

= known ancient. scholars like Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Asanga ` 
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and Dharmakirti have been brought to India cither copied or 
photograplied 
' C. C. Siga .— Hindu Conception of Moral Science 

S. M. Karru.—Sanskrit ks in Pali 

K. K. Basu.—zln Account of Firoz Shab Tughluq. It is a conti- 
nuation of the English rendering of a portion of the Sirat-i- 
Firozshabi, a contemporary Persian record of the reign of Firoz + 

_ Shah, the third Tughluq Sultan of Delhi 

Sarat CHANDRA Mitra.—Notes on the Cult of tbe Godling Naga 
in-Sonih Bibar. and on a Rain-compelling Rite connected 
therewith, — 

K. P. JavaswaL.—Branding Seals of the Second Century A.D 
Two iron seals have been found at Nalanda, one with the wota 
jaya in Brahmi letters of 200 A D. The seals are inferred to 
have been used for branding animals, and Jaya is regarded to be 
the king of the same name mentioned in. the Mañjusri- 
milakalpa l a NS l 

VASUDEVA S. AGARWALA.—ldentification of Nagadvipa, That 
Nagadvipa, one of the nine divisions of land described in the 
Puranas, is Nicobar is confirmed by an evidence from the _ 
Valabassa Jataka 

: . Journal of Indian History, vol. XV], pt. L (April, 1937) 

H; Heras.—AMohenjo Daro: The most Important Archaeological 
Site in India. The result of the writer's labour for the decipher- 
ment of the various inscriptions found at the Indus Valley sites 
is published in the paper. 

AMALANANDA ‘GHosH & R.:S. AvastHy.—References to Muham- 
madans in Sanskrit lüscriptions “of. Northern. India (A.C, :. 
730—1320) | 

H. K. SHERWANI.—-Deccani Diplomacy and Diplomatic Usage in the 
Middle of tbe Fifteenth Century. Diplomatic letters written 
by Bahmani minister Mahmüd Gawan and other correspond 


|.H.Q., JUNE, 1937 24 
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ence entered into by him on behalf of the State as well as the 
replies of some prominent persons of the fifteenth century are 
-discussed. 

W.H. Morenanvs=Joban van Tuisis Description of India. This 
is an account of India written in the first half of the seventeenth 


century by a Dutchman. 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. Xl, pt. 1 (January-March, 1937) 

K. Av NILAKANTHA SAsTRI.—Sanskrit Learning in tbe Cola Empire. 

L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR.— Linguistic '' Preservations" in Malaya- 
lam. b 

V. RacHavan.—The Number of Rasas. In continuation of the. 
discussion. of the position assignéd .to. the Santa Rasa in the 
works of poctics, a long textual extract on the subject is quoted 
from the A bhinavabbarati, the well-known commentary on the 
NatyaSastra. 

V. Narayana Atyar.—d Curious Literary Coincidence. An 
astonishing similarity in thought and language of the Nalo- 
pakhyana of the Mababbarata and the Sundarakinda of the 
Ramayana is pointed out by quotations from those works. 

N. AIYASWAMI SastRI.—Sarvastivada in Sankara’ s Bhasya. The 
views of the Realistic. School of Buddhism as understood and 
treated of by Sankara in his Vedanta-bbasya arc presented in the 
paper. ह l l 

K. A. NILAKANTHA SASTRI. —Recent Progress in the Archeology of 
Sumatra, Hindu-Buddbist Period. 

O. P. Rancaswami.—Bhartrhari and tbe Bhagavrtti. Arguments 
are put forward to prove that the Bhagavrtti is not a work of 
Bhartrhari. The author cannot be brought: down later than 
650 A.C., while the work must not be placed before the middle ` 
of the 8th century, 

M. SOMASEKHARA Sarma.—al New Grant of the Ganga Samanta: 
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varman. This grant of Maharaja Samantavarman of Eastern 
Ganga dynasty was issued from the city of Scetaka. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatlo Society, April, 1937 

B. C. Law.—Formulation of Pratityasamutpada. 

E. H: C. Weraur.—Punch-marked Silver Coins: Their Standard 
of Weigbt, Age and Minting. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. V. part VI (May, 1937) 

S. K. BeLvaLkar.—Miscarriage of attempted Stratification of the 
Bhagavadgita. The writer opposes Rudolf Otto's conten- 
tion that three distinct strata can be found in the Bhagavadgita, 
one in the original poem consisting of only 133 verses, another 
in the doctrinal tracts, and a third in the additions and glosses 
that came to be inserted later on. The conclusion reached in 

' the paper is that the Citá.in its present form, though not a 
unitary poem. has been transformed into a philosophical 
synthesis and does not therefore admit of any stratification now. 

M. R. Mayumpar.—d atiquities [rom Gujarat. (1) Two illustrated 
Manuscripts of the Ratirahasya from the Gujarat School ot 
Painting. (2) A Rare Image of Soma from Gujarat. (3) A 
Trilingual Inscription on Step-well in Pedád. This inscription 
of the 17th century is in Sanskrit, Persian, and Gujarati. 


Maanblad voor Beeldenden Kunsten (Monthly for Fine Arts), April, 1937 
‘HERMANN Gortz.—Rembrandt en het Oosten (Rembrandt and the 
Last) The great Dutch painter Rembrandt was onc of 
the foremost Western artists to make use of Eastern. themes. 
His 21 copies from Indian miniatures have been a difficult 
problem for art historians. Probably they were a gift of Dara 
Shukoh to the Dutch representative Fr. Timmers, 1636 A.C.. 
and were giyen to Rembrandt by A. Wilmerdonks, one of the 
Directors of the Dutch East India Company in 1642. The 
master had to sell chem in 1656 when in financial difficulties: 


then they were included in the collections of the mayor of 
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Amsterdam, IN. Witsen, and finally found their way into the ' 
collections of the Austrian empress Maria Theresa. Ac present 
a part is in the National Library in Vienna; another has been 
used for the decoration of the Feketin Room in Schoenbrunn 
Castle near Vienna. The Indian motives in Rembrandt's 
paintings, however, must have been taken over from another 
collection of Indian paintings (Jahangir School) sold in 1628 
The prevalent Eastern themes are, however, Turkish and 
Persian. The Eastern tradition in Dutch art was continued by 
the pupils of Rembrandt,—Koninck, Lievens, Maes, de Wet 
Fabritius, de Poorter, Victors; Eeckhout, de Gelder, etc. 


Mahabodhi, May, 1937 
© NARADA.— What is Kamma. -The Buddhist’ conception of Kamma 


is explained 


B. C. Law.—Prince Siddbartba s Wanderings in Quest-of Truth 
Man in India, vol. XVIL nos. 1 & 2 (March and June, 19871 


BHUPENDRA NATH Darra.—Vedic Funeral Customs and Indus. 
Valley Culture 
. Modern Review, March, 1937 
P Baneryt.—Economic Activity in Ancient India. 


ae l 
Muslim Review, vol. V,.no. 2. 


: M. SMIrh,—The Path of the Soul in Sufism 
New Review, March, ©1937 
H. Heras.—-Sumerian Epigraphy. While referring to the relation: 
between Mohenjo Daro and Sumer, the writer’ observes that 
the proto-history of India cannot be properly: understood with- 
out a knowledge of the history of Sumer 
. Ostasiatische Leitschrift, 6 Heft,: 1936 : 
O. C. GaxcoLY.—Mughal and Rajput Miniatures. - 
Parnassus, vol. IX, no. 1 (January, 1937) | 


A. K. Coomaraswamy.—Indian Bronzes. 
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Philosophical Quarterly, vol. NIT. no. iv (January. 1937) 

. S. S. SURYANARAYANA Sastri—Mandana and Bbavüdvaita. The 
bbavadvaita doctrine regards non-existence (abhava) as a reality 
but does not admit that this position interferes in any way with 
non-dualism. The belief that Mandana Misra was an exponent 
of the bhavadvaita doctrine is shown in this paper to be ground- 
less. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. XXVII. nos, 8 & 4 
(January-April, 1937) 

L. V, Ramaswaan Aryar.—Dravidic Sandhi. 

V, RacHavan.—Some more Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetesses. Of the 
three learned women dealt with in the paper, Ayiccimba was 
a poctess who assisted her husband Svayambhüdeva in the com- 

-position of the Apabhramga poem Padmacaria; Binabayi wrote 
a religious treatise on the worship of Krsna, and Padmávati was 

a Sanskrit poetess, whose verses have found place in works of 
anthology. 

S. SrikANTAYA.—Foundation of tbe Vijayanagara Empire and V id ya- 
ran ya s Part therein. 

Sarat CHANDRA Mrrnga.— Curious Alusalman Sect. This is an 
account of a sect of Musalman Fakirs residing in the village 
Baliadighi in the district of Dinajpur in Bengal. The religious 
beliefs and practices of these Musalmans are + sort of com- 


promise between Hinduism and Muhammadanism, 


Sahitya Parisat Patrika, vol. XLII], no. 2 


YOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH.—aaaqe-afis atatal ca (Bengal as 
described in the Pavanadita). Identification of some of the. 
places mentioned in the Pavanadita. 

SUKUMAR SEN.—faswitaga ननमा!भक्रन (Manasaman gala of V ipradasa). 
Account of a comparatively carly Bengali work composed in 


1417 S.E., pertaining to the cult of the serpent deity Manasa, 
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which is supposed to be the earliest work to refer to Calcutta. 

PRABHAT MUKHERJI.— छाड awa मांहिए्णा १5उछमएवव्र कथां (References . 
to Caitanya in the Vaisnava literature of Orissa). References to 
what is found in Oriya literature about the line of preceptors of 
Caitanya, the theory that he is the incarnation of Buddha 
and the death of the great reformer. 


ibid., vol. XLIIT, no. 3 


MUHAMMAD ENAMUL | HAQUE.— afa (७५ Big (Poet Sekh Cand). 
Account of the Rasul Vijaya, a Bengali poem on the life of 
Muhammad written by the Muhammadan poet Sekh Cand 
about the beginning of the 16th century 

SARADAKANTA GANGULY.— ily मोन agata mani fiaa afas esia 
Setan कांग (The date of origin of the prevailing system of 
writing numerals according to local value). The system is sup- 
posed to have been introduced by Aryabhata the Senior, between. 
496 and 499 A.C. 

SUDHIR Kumar MUKHERJI.— fgg areata stias (Bhagavata of 
Doija Ramakumara). Account of a poetical adaptation of the 
Bhagavatapurana, made into Bengali by Ramakumara in the 
beginning of the 19th century. C.C. 

Tijdschrift.voor Indische ‘Taal-Land- en Volkenkunde, 
Deel LXXVII, Afievering, 2, 1937 

K. A. NILAKANTHA SASTRI.—Srijiva, Candrabhanu and Vira 

Pandya. 


Visvabharati Quarterly, vol. II, pi. iv (Feb.JApr., 1937) 


M. Winternitz.—/ndia and tbe West. This is an English version 
of a popular lecture in German delivered by Dr. Winternitz, 
showing what relations India has had with the West from the 
time of the Indus Valley civilisation to the present day, and des- 
cribing how Sanskrit and Sanskritic culture was introduced in 


the West. 


The Indian Historical Quarterly 


Vol. XIII September, 1937 No. 3 


The Origin of the ProtoIndian and the Brahmi Scripts 


The beginnings of script Hic in so ancient a time that it is difficult 
to study them and even to state with sufficient certainty, what were 
its primitive forms. On the contrary, the borrowing of script, with 
or without modifications, occurred often in much less remote periods 
and takes place even in modern times. It can in consequence be 
observed very closely. The search for the origin of script must 
therefore begin with the study of this phenomenon, becatise we are 
able to acquire abotit it precise knowledge without calling to help 
our fancy, as is mostly the case in. memoirs about the beginnings 
of script. l ` l 

From the mass of examples I shall choose two which will prove, 
I hope, espécially instructive. A negro overseer working at the 
Uganda railway was to register some tools. As he could only write 
figures, -he simply drew the tools adding the respective numbers.’ 
The text looks very primitive but is without the slightest 
doubt the result of European influence, for from the European the 
negro learnt the existence of script and its use. Even the form is 
only partly his own but this has very little importance the main thing 
. being that without the example of his writing superiors, the over- 


‘seer would never have thought of writing himself. 


1 Danzel, Die Anfange der Schrift, P. 210. 
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More interesting as this strictly individual writing is the script. 
elaborated about 1900 A.D. by King Njoya of the Bamun in 
. Camerun. ` Njoya could neither write, nor read, but he knew how 
our script works and that group of letters serve as mnemonic signs 
for words. This knowledge enabled him to choose about 350 
hieroglyphic signs’ each corresponding to a word of the Bamun 
' language. As the use of this script presented some difficulties. Njoya 
replaced afterwards the word signs by syllable signs and at last. by: 
letters.” He changed also hieroglyphic writing into a cursive This 
description tallies with the théoretical representation of the spon- 
taneous development of script given very often by orientalists, e.g., 
Father Deimel. That this latter is false, follows from what was said . 
above. Before beginning to work out his script Njoya knew the priri- 
ciple of writing, knew that signs made on paper could be associated 
with a word, even with a phrase, and last not least knew how and to 
what purpose to use them. In a word at the beginning of such a script 
‘lies a thorough knowledge of writing, which can only be acquired 
by the study of a perfect model, in the cases described above—of 
our alphabet 

Another script due to European influence is the one of the 
Cherokee. Its author, Sikwaya, borrowed from our alphabet not 
only the principle of writing, but also the sign forms using them ` 
however not ‘for letters, but for syllables. If we tried to decipher 
this script giving its signs their Eurcpean values the result. would 
be absolute nonsense. 

We have still to consider here the Ogham. The Irish taking 
over one of the South European alphabets as a whole changed 

2 Under hieroglyphs I understand written signs corresponding to words, 
syllables, letters, ‘determinatives and having the form of images. They are often 
called pictographs, a term, which in my opinion should be reserved for pictures 


representing events, or at ledst corresponding to whole phrases. 


3 Danzel, op. cit., p. 203. 
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thoroughly the form of the letters, which do not bear the slightest 
resemblance to their model. Nevertheless there is no doubt about 
the provenance of the Ogham, as stated above. 

' The presence of some Aramean letters in the: Glagolitza does 
not alter the fact that it.is an adaptation of the Greek alphabet to a 
Slav language. It is but from one language that we learn the 
principle of writing, for once learnt, it cannot be learnt again, but 
we can take out signs from a multitude of scripts even from such, as 
we are unable to read. 

We have learnt from those examples some particulars about 
the borrowing of script, which till now seem to be strangely 
disregarded. j 

1. The borrowing of script is no proof for racial or even lin- 
guistic affinities between two peoples, as Dr. Hunter seems 
.to think.* l E 

2. The same signs ‘may in two scripts have different values. 
There was, to say the truth, no need to take here as example the 
Cherokee script. A comparison between the so-called ‘Greek and 
Latin or the actual Russian and general European alphabets would 
show us, in some measure, the same phenomenon. It is therefore 
inadmissible to try to decipher an unknown text giving simply to its 
signs the values they have in other scripts. 

3. Scripts may be borrowed without their signs. The differences 
between sign forms are therefore no proof of an independent origin 
of.two scripts: The statement that the Brahmi 1s not borrowed from 
some Semitic alphabet because Bühler's equalisations of the signs 
of both scripts are not sufficiently convincing, cannot be accepted 
in the light of our éxperience. We shall speak about this question 


later on. 


4 G.R. Hunter, The Script of Harappa and Mobenjo-daro, p. 47. 
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4. As it is said above, the Glagolitza contains some. Atamean 
letters, so does the Gothic sctipt elaborated by Ulfilas, and we find in 
the Coptic some demotic signs. In all those cases the borrowers 
probably knew the other scripts from which they took their signs, 
but principally this is not absolutely necessary. We can easily 
imagine some adaptator of a script choosing his signs from a writing 
he is incapable of reading. This was in some measure the case of 
Sikwaya, the Cherokee, who did hot read English, but had the 
bearing and use of writing explained to him: We must: never for- 
get that it is exceedingly easy to invent or choose signs for a script 
and that therefore the fancy of the borrower has here large scope, 
.and fancy is incalculable, 

5. A script composed of signs each cotresponding to a word 
is not primitive, even if these signs have the form of barbaric hiero- 
glyphs, just because it is a script enabling us to express more or less 

+ accurately all the values of a language. We must never forget that, 
as far as we know, the beginnings of script lie in pictures comme- 
morating some event of great importance, e.g., the migration of the 
Aztecs in the Mexican chronicles. From these it is a long way to 
conventional signs corresponding ‘to a word, I have represented 
this development elsewhere? and shall not repeat it here. I will 
only remark that the indispensable ptoof of a spontaneous develop- 
ment are compositions with hieroglyphs as integral parts. 

We shall pass now from our times to the less known regions‘ of 
pre-histezic Hither Asia. We find there scripts: in Uruk in Jemdet 
Nasr, in Susa II, in Kish, in Fara II which can be already regarded as 
Sumerian and in the Indus valley. All of chem bear an unmistak- 
able likeness either to the script of the negro ovetseer from Uganda, 


‘or to some stage of the Bamun writing, there can therefore be no 


5 Am. Hertz, "Les. débuts de l'écriture," Rev. Arch, Oct-Dec. 1934. 
pp. 115 ff. : -2 . 
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doubt that as in those two cases a perfect script had served them as 
model. This accounts for the similarity of their signs and not a 
common provenance from some primitive source. As the script 
borrowers in Hither Asia have unlike Njoya taken a number of signs 
from the writing they were imitating, we will try to use this circums- 
tance in order to find out the: place of provenance of their scripts. 

First of all I shall repeat a remark of Dr. Hunter that the resem- 
blance of the Proto-Indian script is closer to the Proto-Elamite than 
to the Sumerian or even to the primitive forms of Jemdet Nasr." 
This gives the Proto-Elamite a central position and points to Elam 
as the place from which the script was derived. ह 

We shall now examine the Proto-Elamite sign in the form of a 
human head. It is represented in a pointed bonnet with two bits 
of ribbon or two feathers at the top, a headgear worn exclusively at 
Susa I whereas at Susa II the flat tiara and wigs of different forms 
were in use. The image of the human head as Proto-Elamite hiero- 
glyph must therefore have been chosen from a sign-repertory ela- 
borated at Susa I. In a word we have some reason to search at this 
stratum for the perfect script which served as model for all the others 
in Hither Asia. Further proofs supporting this opinion are: 

i. The highly conventionalised art in Susa I resembling in this 
respect the art of Mexico and Egypt at the beginning of the script 
development 

2. Representations in which signs known later as hieroglyphs 
form an integral part, e.g., a branch in a circle inserted between 
the horns of the ibex. 

3 The fact that a number of heiroglyphs of the later scripts of 
Hither Asia can be found as ceramic ornaments on the vases from 


oldest Elam: Susa I and Moussian I. 


6 RG, Hunter, op. cit., p. 46. 
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However till now we have no very ancient texts from Elam, ` 
with the exception of an inscription on a stone found by Mr. de 
Mecquenem in Chow above a “Susa I" stratum. Scholars generally 
will not accept the high age of this text. Mr. Dussaud ascribes 1t to 
a low Aramean period, and really a part of the inscription reminds us 
of the Aramean and the Arabic cursive. But there is another part of 
it which shows unmistakable resemblances with the Proto-Indian, 
the Egyptian and the Easter Island scripts. Some of the anthro- 
pomorphous signs remind us in their general style of analogical 
Egyptian and Proto-Indian hieroglyphs without being with them 
identical. Not only these signs but also the svastikas found in the 
text are incompatible with a low Aramean period (about 600 to 700 
A.D.) in Persia. In a word it is difficult to fix the date of the inscrip- 
tion if we do not admit its very high age. We must bot forget that 
the Proto-Indian shows in its sign forms, affinities to the Egyptian 
and Easter Island hieroglyphs as also to the letters of some Semitic 
alphabets. It is not improbable that the source of these affinities. 
might have been the scripts from which all these later systems of 
writing derived. An inscription like that found by Mr. de 
Mecquenem serving as a model would certainly explain all those 
resemblances. But for the moment we will leave this question open 
awaiting further developments. है : 

But even if the said inscription is not a specimen of Susa I 
writing, there can be little doubt that a finished script existed in this 
stratum fim which all the later ones, including the Proto-Indian 
hieroglyphs, are directly or indirectly derived.’ Some originality is 
shown only by the Egyptian hieroglyphs, because in them the last 


7 Already in 1917 I stated that the Sumerian script could not be original 
‘Archiv für de gesamte Psychologie, 1917, pp 388-89; in 1928 1 pointed to Susa 
I as its probable source, Rev. Arch., 1928 goff., in 1929 I declared that all scripts of 
Hither Asia including the Proto-Indian have a common origin, Rev Arch., 1929 


pp. 217 ४. 
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and probably most difficult step, the division of the phrase into words 
before finding for them mnemonic signs, was done spontanously : 
But the stimulus to.fix in some way historical events and acquired 


knowledge and who knows, perhaps also the writing of proper 
names and their division into letters, came from the Hither Asia 


source. FFrom there also were, at least partly, chosen the 
hieroglyphic signs 

If we sum up what we have said above we come to the conclusion 
that in a very far past there existed surely in Hither Asia, very probably 
in Susa I, a script whose direct or indirect influence was as universal as 
that exercised much later by the Semitic alphabets. Its traces are found 
everywhere. This script, as all those elaborated spontaneously, could 
not be applied to another language, without a thorough alteration 
This explains us the differences in the sign forms of different scripts 
The Egyptians knew the oldest script only imperfectly, so that they 
were compelled to work it partly out by themselves. They needed 
for it more than a millennium.’ It is not quite improbable that the 
oldest script contained among others also signs for consonants and 
that the Semitic alphabet appears not as an alteration of the Egyptian, 
but of the Susa I script. At any rate the resemblance between some 
Proto-Indian signs and Sabean or Phoenician letters is better account- 
ed for by an origin from a common: source than by later mutual in- 
fluence. But this explanation is not quite sure, and even if it were, 
the said signs could easily have different values in the different scripts. 
If] speak at all about this hypothesis, it is only to show, that in con- 
sideration of the very slight knowledge we have of this question we 
should study every possibility. For this cause the text from Chow 


8 I cannot repeat here the arguments given by me in other papers. I refer the 
reader to my “Débuts de l'écriture" already cited * 

9 The script begins in Egypt at the end of the prehistoric times, in concordance 
with the shortest choronology proposed by Stharff about 3000 B.C., it réaches its 
full development in the Middle Kingdom about 2000 B.C., Erman "egyptische 
Grammatik, 4th ed., § 20. 
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mentioned above must not be discarded as useless, but treated with 
caution till new material brings more light about it. 
We shall now study the question of the provenance of the 
Brahmi. I shall begin with a few words about the Proto-Indian 
language. There is no cause to. regard the Proto-Indian and Proto- 
Elamite languages as allied on account’ of. the close connection bet- 
ween their scripts,” we see to what different languages the Cunei- 
form was or our alphabet is applied. I think it also very improbable 
that the Proto-Indian should survive in one of the languages spoken 
- actually in India, Dravida or Munda. Even if the Proto-Indian 
states and their civilisation did not disappear definitely in the middle 
of the IIIrd millennium, they could not have existed very much i 
longer without leaving traces either in India, or in the adjacent states 
Their end must have therefore taken place not many centuries later, 
that is about the time of the fall of the. last Sumerian dynasty in 
Mesopotamia. And the Sumerian language has completely dis- 
appeared and is-now, after millenia of neglect, only an object of . 
‘scientific research. The Egyptian empite was conquered in 525 
B.C. by the Persians, its civilisation survived this catastrophe by mote. 
than 500 years, but its language is about 300 years dead and is used 
only in the Coptic church. Even Latin, if we do not take into consi- 
deration its importance in church and school, is at present spoken only 
in highly modified forms known to us as Romanic languages. I could 
prolong the list of languages, dead now, which flourished at a time, 
whien the Proto-Indian civilisation was already long lost and forgotten, 
but what I have said suffices, I hope, to show how slight is the possi- 
bility that the Proto-Indian language survives till now in one form or 
other. But if we will search for it, we must take into consideration, 
as the relations between Rome ind the later European states teach’ 


us, the language of the foremost heirs of the Proto-Indian civilisation, 


Io Sayce, Antiquity, June 1927, p.-206. 
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‘viz. Sansktit. In a word, either the Proto-Indians spoke the Indo- 
European,” or another language which deformed the Indo European 
of the invaders who entered India about 1200 B.C. The latter state- 
ment seems to me more probable, but both assumptions should be 
treated rather with caution i 

The Indians collected much of the Proto-[ndian civilisation, but 
did they also take over its script? ‘This is very doubtful, as notsonly 
no trace of a written text was found before Agoka, but there is some 
proof that there was a long time when such texts did not exist. ‘The 
“Necessity to repeat strictly the words of holy scriptures discourages 
generally their recitation and compels them to be read. The Egyp- 
tian priest when officiating was accompanied by another, who from a 
papyrus roll read to him the ceremonies he was to perform and the 
text he should speak; till now the Catholic priests are not allowed to 
say Mass, they must read it, etc. If the Brahmanas still recite from 
memory ‘whole religious works, without looking at or reading the 
texts, I can only explain this by the strong influence of a tradition 
originated in times, in which script did not exist. We have some 
right to assume that they did not write in India long before the 
Asokan period and that therefore the knowledge of the Proto- 
Indian sctipt was already lost, when the Brahmi was elaborated. 
The idea of writing must have come from elsewhere probably through 
a Semitic alphabet, but for some reason or another the script 
borrowers chose their signs from the old texts,-they possessed, but 
did not understand them. Thus we should have to explain 
the affinities between the two sctipts and not by an = of the 
Proto-Indian on the Brahmi. One cannot learn how to write from a 
text, nobody is capable of reading it, it is a pattern without meaning. 

Inspite of all said here there is still a slight possibility that 


11 That should not exclude the possibility that the invaders of 1 
also Indo-Europeans, as was the case of the German conquerors P 
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Brahmi was elaborated: directly after the invasion of India by the 
Aryans or at a later time, when the Proto-Indian script was still in use. 
There is however not the slightest proof for this hypothesis. The 
Brahmi signs correspond to open syllables, composed each of a consó- 
nant and the long 4. Joint to another vowel or a diacritic stroke these 
syllable signs become consonants. The authors of the Brahmi had 
therefore a notion of consonants. ` As long as we have not proved 
that in the Indus script there existed also consonants or, better still, 
syllable signs composed of consonants and the long à, which in con- 
junction with other vowels or diacritic strokes became consonants, 
so long we shall regard the Brahmi as derived from one of the Semitic’ 
alphabets, for that were the only scripts composed exclusively of 
letters. All Semitic alphabets I shall consider as the result of an 
influence of the Egyptian script as only there signs for consonants 
existed. I have said above that I do not regard it as impossible the 
oldest script should already contain letters, we may still find them in 
the Proto-Indian, but for the moment they are not found yet and in 
consequence we have no right to assume that the Brahmi or the 
Sabean is derived from the Proto-Indian. 

We must always bear in mind that the greatest difficulty in 
the invention of a script was the elaboration of the principle of writ- 
ing, because the idea to associate words, which are heard, with signs, 
which are seen, is exceedingly far fetched and complicated. It 

` could not have been simply guessed at, the moment the necessity 
of wtiting arose, but must have been the result of a long develop- 
ment, the last stages of which are shown to us by the Mexican and 
protodynastic Egyptian texts. Where the sctipt appears suddenly 


in a form which suffices to express in writing every text or at least 


v. a . oe 
EC group of texts—the principle of writing must have been borrowed 


^am elsewhere, whereby most certainly the borrower knew how to 
Sthis model or at least how to use it. A completely incomprehen- 


"would be in the circumstances absolutely worthless. 


` 
~ 
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The division of words into syllables is much more natural and 
far casier than their division into letters. It is impossible that a 
script composed of word and syllable signs should give the .borrower 
the idea of letters. In whatever form they appear in a borrowed 
script, their presence shows that they existed in the modcl. Affi- 
nities of form between older syllable or word signs and younger 
letters should be otherwise accounted for, than by an imitation of 
the {ormer by the latter. In the case of the Proto-Indian and the 
Brahmi it can be explained ‘through the choosing of signs from an 
incomprehensible text for a script elaborated under the influence of a 
Semitic alphabet, in the case of the Proto-Indian and the Semitic 
alphabets the resembling signs were probably taken over from the 
oldest common source. They had not necessarily the same values 
in the 3 scripts. l 

I add what I have already said for years: too much importance 
is accorded to the study of the sign forms in different scripts. It 
is very easy to perform, but it leads to nowhere. The most essen- 
tial differences between sign forms give no evidence of independent 
origin, as the Bamun script and the Ogham teach us, and far-going 
resemblances prove certainly connections between two civilisations ` 


but not necessarily the influence of one script upon another. 


Ameya HERTZ 


Central Asiatic Provinces of the Maurya Empire 


It is evident from the inscription of Agoka that the Mauryan 
and the Syrian empires were conterminous. In the second rock-edict 
the Yona king Antiyaka is referred. to as Aéoka’s borderer in the 
north, just as the Codas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputa, the Ketala- 
puta are referred to as his borderers in the south.’ The empire under 
the first Maurya emperor Candragupta extended much beyond the 
Indus. Strabo informs us “the Indus formed the boundary between 
India and Ariané, which lay immediately to the west, and was sub- 
ject:to the Persians; for in later times the Indians occupied a great 
part of the Ariané which they received from the Macedonians.” 
How this area was acquired .by -the Indians is thus described by 


Strabo: “The order in which the nations of Ariané are placed is as 


follows: _ Along the Indus are the Paropamisadai at the base of the’ 


Paropamisos range; then towards the south are the Arachótoi; to the 
south of whom succeed Gedrosenoi with the other nations who 
occupy the coast. The Indus runs in a parallel course along the 
-breadth of these regions. The Indians possess some of the countries 
lying along the Indus, but these belonged formerly to the Persians. 
Alexander took them away from the Arianoi and established in them 
colonies of his own. Seleukos Nikator gave them to Sandrakottos in 
concluding a marriage alliance, and received in exchange 5०० 
elephants." 


1 सर्वत विजितम्हि देवानं प्रिस पिथदसिनो राजो 
एवमपि प्रचंतेछु यथा चोडा पाडा सतियपुतों केतलपुतो aria- 
पंणी अंतियको योनराजा ये वा पि तस अंतीयकस सामीपं 
राजानों सर्व देवानंप्रियस प्रियदसिनो राजो द्वे चिकीछ कता 


Rock Edict II, Girnar Version, CII. vol. I, p. 2. 


2 McCrindle, Ancient India (1901 ed); p. 15. l . 
3 Ibid., p. 89. i 


~ 
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Pliny also says that “most writers do not fix the Indus as the. 
western boundary (of India), but add to it the four satrapies of the 
_Gedrosi, Arachotae, Arii, and Paropamisadae.'"" Vincent Smith 
acutely remarks “the observation of Pliny that inumerous authors 
include! in India the four satrapies of Gedrosia, Arachosia, Aria, and 
the Paropanisadae must have been based on the fact that at some 
period previous to A.D. 77, when his book was published, those four. 
provinces were actually reckoned as part of India. At what time 
other than the period of the Maurya dynasty is it possible that those 
provinces should have formed part of India? — Pliny's information 
about the country was mainly drawn from the writings-of Megas- 
thenes and the other contemporaries of Alexander, Candragupta and 
Scleukos; and the natural interpretation of his observation requires 
us to believe that the four satrapies in question were ‘the large part 
. of Ariane ceded by Seleukos’. , Kabul and Kandahar frequently have 
been held by the sovereigns of India, and form part of the natural 
frontier of the country. Herat (Arta) is undoubtedly ‘mote remote, 
but can be held with ease by the power in possession of Kabul and 
Kandahar.’ Vincent Smith's surmise that Herat formed part of the 
Mauryan empire seems to be borne out by the persistence of such 
names as Kila Maur, (Fort of the Maurya ?), on Kush river, com- 
manding one of the old and most direct roads from Herat to Merve. 
As Holdich remarks, “In the Kush river more than one ancient 
site was observed, Kila Maur being obviously one of the most 
i important, ""* 

Thus the dividing line between Aria (modern Herat) of the 
Mauryan empire and Parthia (modern Khorasan) of the Seleucid 
empire might have been the Hari Rud as it flows beyond Herat 
northwards. Further north-eastwards the Seleucid empire was 


4 Hist. Nat., VI. 23. , | 5 Early History of India, p. 151. 
6 Gates of India, p. 237. | 
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. perhaps separated. from the Mauryan empire by the great barrier 
- of mountains, the highlands of Afghan Turkestan and the 
Hindukush. These highlands, and even the mountainous regions 
further east beyond Pamir, were controlled by the Mauryan empire, 
as they seem to have been inhabited by people, who, as discussed 
below, according to the inscriptions of Asoka, were within his domi- 
nions, and with whose help according to the drama Mudraraksasa 
Candragupta overthrew the Magadhan empire 

‘In the fifth rock-edict ASoka calls Yonas, Kambojas, and 
Gandharas as some of hig western borderers. The thirteenth rock- 
edict puts beyond doubt that they were within his dominions. Thus, 
Hultzsch translates it “here in the king’s territory, among the...... 
Yonas and Kambojas, among the Nabhakas and Nabhapahkts...' 

Gandbáras : —OF the people mentioned in the Agokan inscrip- 
tions the Gandharas are well-known to Sanskrit literature. The 
boundary of Gandhara fluctuated from time to time, Ir always in- 
cluded regions immediately towards the north-west beyond the 
Indus. But at times adjoining regions towards rhe cast of the 
Indus were also included in it l 

Kambojas : —Kambojas have not been so far correctly identified 
There is no doubt that they were a very ancient people. Dr. 
Bimala Charan Law remarks, “The Kambojas appear to have been 
one of the early Vedic tribes. The earliest mention occurs in a list 
of ancient Vedic teachers given in the Vamía Brahmana of the 
Samaveda' ............ The next important mention of the Kambojas 
is in a passage of Yaska's Nirukta which shows that they spoke a 
dialect of the Vedic tongue differing’ in some respects from the 
standard language............ The next mention of Kambojas is that 


made by Panini.”* Kambojas are included by Kautalya amongst the 


2 CIL, l, p. 48 
8 Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 230 sqq 
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great Ksatriya Srenis of his time.” Kambojas play an important part 
in the Mababbarata as the allies of Duryodhana. 

The etymology of the word Kamboja (kam + bhuj) suggests 
that it refers to a people who were the masters (enjoyers) of the 
country known as Kum. This line of thought suggests a possible 
identification of the country of Kambojas with the mountainous 
regions between the Oxus and the Jaxertes (t.e, the old Sogdian . 
satrapy) and beyond the Jaxertes. The mountainous regions, from 
which Jaxertes and many other rivers which meet this great river 
arise, are called by Ptolemy as "the Highlands of Komédai.""" 
Ammianus Marcellinus also calls these Sogdian mountains 
Komedus.'' The words Komédai and Komedus suggest Kom dega 
or the land of Kome. We also learn from Ptolemy that a tribe 
variously. called by him as Komaroi, Komédai, Khomaroi, and 
Komot, was widespread in the highlands of Bactriana Sogdiana 
and Sakai. He remarks, "The parts of Bactriana in the north 
and towards the river Oxus are inhabited by Salaterai and the 
Zariaspai, and to the south of these up towards Salaterai the 
Khomaroi, and below these Komoi."? Again “The tribes of the 
Sakai; along the Jaxertes are the Karatai and the Komaroi, and the 
people who have all the mountain regions are the Komédai."" The 
words Komaroi and Komedai like Kamboja may suggest the mean- 
ing master’ (= Rai & Dev) of Kom or Komedesh. It is difficult to 
ay how far the vast tracts of land on cither side of Oxus called as 
Kyzyl Kum and Kara Kum may yet bear the traces of the name of 
this once powerful and great people. 


9 irtbasastra, II, ch. I 
10. McCrindle, Ancient India, trans. and edited by Majumdar, 1927, p. 275. 


11 lbid P. 325 


I 


t3 


Ibid., p. 268. Salaterai of Ptolemy may have some connection with Sala- 
turya associated with the name of the great gramm arian Panini 

-13 Wid, p 284. “Cunningham has identified Komeda of Ptolemy with the 
Kiimitho (Kumidha) of Hiuen Tsang. Their mountain district is that called 
Muz-tügh (Ibid p. 278) 
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‘ The traditions even in the ancient Indian literature point to the 
Kambojas inhabiting the Oxus region. Kalidasa in the Raghu- 
vamsa puts them near the Parasikas, Yavanas, and Hunas, on the 
banks of Vanku (Oxus.'" The Rajatarangini, the testimony of 
which on, this point, is of great value, also puts them north of 
Kashmir." In the Mahabbarata too they are often, as we shall 
presently see, mentioned along with Vahlikas, Parasikas and other 
people to the north-west of India. In the Buddhist literature 
Kambojas are put-in the extreme north-west of India with Dvaraka 


as its capital." 


14 पारसीकांस्ततो जेतु' प्रतस्थे स्थलवर्त्मना । 
इंन्द्रियाख्यानिव रिपू स्तत्त्वज्ञानेन संयमी ॥६०॥. 
यवनीसुखपद्मानां सेहे सधुमदं न a । - 
बालातपमिवाव्जानामक्रालजलदोदयः ॥६१॥ . 
ततः प्रतस्थे कौवेरीं भाखानिव रघुरदिशम्‌ । 
. Rea रिवोदीच्यानुद्धरिष्यत्‌ रसानिव ॥६६॥ 
विनीताभ्वश्रमांस्तस्य वङ्कु-तीर विचेष्टनैः à 
दुधुुर्वी जिनः स्क॑न्धांल्ञमकुङ्कमकेसरान्‌. ॥६७॥ 
तल हूणावरोधानां भृ घु व्यक्विक्रमंम्‌ । 
कपोलपाटलादेशि बभूव रघुचेट्टितम्‌ ॥६८॥ 
काम्बोजाः समरे सोढुं तस्य वीर्यमनीश्वराः । . 
गजालानपरिङ्किष्टेरक्तोटैः सार्धमानताः ॥६६॥ 
15 Verses 163-165. Tarahga, IV. 
16 Ch gaa तु सहितः काम्बोजवरवालिहकैः | 
शिरस्यासीन्नरश्रेष्ः श्रेष्टः सर्वधनुष्मताम्‌ ॥१७॥ भीष्मपर्व ७५ ` 
As H. H. Wilson long back noted "The Vahlikas or Báhlikas arc always 
‘associated with the people of the north-west and ultra-Indian provinces and are 
usually considered to represent the Bactrians, or people of Balkh.” (Visnu Purana, 
p- 191, cd. Oriental Translation Fund Committee, 1840). According to him “The 
Kambojas were a people of North-West of India.....:...... There is apparent trace of 
their name in the Caumogees of the Kaferistan, who may have retreated before the 
‘advance of the Turk Tribes.”  (Ibid., p. 374.) 
17. Buddhist India, p. 28. 
If it be right that the Kambojas were on the Oxus, then its capital Dvaraka may 
be identified with Darwaz (Persian equivalent of Dvaraka) in Badakshari on the Oxus. 


Darwaz are the mountains which fringe here the river to the south. The name may 
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Nabbaka and Nabbapanktis: These have not been so far 
identified. Since they are mentioned in die Asokan inscriptions 
along with the Kambojas and Yonas they also might have belonged 
to the trans-Himalayan region not far from Kambojas. — Bühler's 
l suggestion that the Nabhaka of Aśokan inscription may be Nabhika- 
pura placed by Brahma-Pirana in Uttarakuru in the trans-Hima- 
layan region has been lightly treated by Dr. Bhandarkar, who 
remarks, “‘Senart seems to be right in supposing that the outlying 
provinces have been enumerated in Rock Edict XIII, in a definite 
order. The Nabhapamtis of Nabhaka must therefore be looked for 
somewhere between the North-West Frontier Province and the 
Western Coast of India. This weakens Bühler's suggestion......... 
And no other scholar has yet come forward with a new 
identification. ® 

It is a mistake to think that these people referred to, in the 
above Edict, are placed in a position extending north to south. 
Asoka orily mentions for illustration some of the important people 
within his own dominions. The Edict does not militate against 
Nabhakas and Nabhapamtis being in the‘ north along with the 
Kambojas and the Yonas 

If we go into the etymology. of the terms Nabhaka and Nabha- 
panktis, they seem to indicate people living in higher mountainous 
‘regions skywards (Nabha =sky). If this surmise is correct Nabhaka 
of Agokan inscription may be associated with the Nawak pass in the 
Hindu Kush (35.46 N. 70.3 E.) through which, there is reason to 
believe, lay an old important route up towards Pamir leading on to 
Chinese Turkestan. Describing the important mediaval routes bet- 
ween the east and the west Holdich remarks "From Andarab the 
be due to the river being fordable at this place. As Holdich remarks, "East of 
Hazrat Imam were the traces of a.gigantic canal system with its head about Sherwan, 
from which point to the foot-hills of Darwaz the river is (or was) fordable in almost 


any part.” (Gates of India, p. 433) 
18 Asoka, p. 33. 
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route strikes east at first, but after crossing the Nawak pass over a 
spur of the Hindu Kush, it turns and passes down the valley of Anju- 
man to Jirm and Faizabad............ It is important to note that. 
Anjuman route from the pass at the head of the Panjshir valley was 
a recognised route in the middle ages. 

The antiquity of this route may be noted from the fact that 
. Alexander returned that way after his campaigns in Bactria and 
Sogdiana. Hiuen Tsang. went that way from Kapisa (which 
Cunningham places in the Panjshir and Ghorband valley) to 
Kashgar, Yarkand, | and ` Khotan in the Chinese Turkestan. 
Cunningham remarks “From Kapisa he passed up the Panjshir 
valley and over the Khawak Pass to Anderab.....:...towards the end 
of the year he passed through , Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan.” ”” 

The extension of the Mauryan empire beyond Nawak to the 
Pamir and the Sarikol regions also is suggested by the persistence of 
the traditions of Asoka having built stüpas there. At Tashkurghan 
"the chief place of the mountain tract known as Satikol, and un- 
doubtedly of considerable antiquity," Sir Aurel Stein has traced the 
_ probable "remains of the ancient Stüpa, which local tradition ascribed 


to King Asoka.”*! The Pamir region may be identical with 


19 Gates of India, pp. 274-275. Also compare the following remark. of his: 

“Andarab (the ancient site) being fixed at the junction of the Kasan stream with the 

: Andarab river, the only possible route castwards would be to the head of the Andarab 
at Khawak, and thence over the Nawak Pass into the Anjuman valley. Nor can 
the Nawak (which is as well known a pass as the ‘Khawak) have any raisen d'étre 
unless it connects with that valley." (p. 428.) 

20 Ancient Geography of India, p. lxx. 

21 Archaeological Exploration in Chinese Turkestan, p. 11 (Preliminary 
Report 1901) 

As regards the historical importance of Tashkurghan he further observes, “I 
believe that Tashkurghan as an historical site has claim to greater antiquity even 
than that implied by the notices of Sung-yun and Hiuen-Tsang. Nature itself has 
plainly marked it not only as the administrative centre for the valleys forming the 
Sarikol region, but also as the most convenient place for trade exchange on an 
ancient and once important route connecting great portions of Central Asia with 
the far East and West,” p. 12. 
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Nabhapanktis-of Agokan inscription. The etymology of the term 
Nabhapanktis also bears out this view. 

Yonas:—All attempts so far have been directed to put the 
Yonas of Agokan inscription somewhere in the. north-west of India 
between the Indus and the southern slopes of the Hindukush. 
Vincent Smith refers to them as the ‘‘Greek or Hellenized people on 


the north-western frontier.” 


Lassen identifies them “with the 
inhabitants of the tract of land to the west of the Indus which 
Seleucus is repottéd to have ceded to Asoka’s grandfather Candra- 
gupta. 


to have formed a small state on the north-west frontier." ^ Dr. - 


7"? Hultzsch following Lassen suggests "that these seem 


Jayaswal has identified them with "the city state of Nysa, where 
Alexander and his army felt themselves at home for its Hellenic 
ways Dr Bhandarkar identified them with a “Greek colony of 
the pre-Alexandrian period on the north-west confines of Índia” and 
writes that it was between the rivers Kophen and the, Indus 

It is doubtful if there was any Greek settlement at Nysa or any 
other place this side of the Hindukush. Arrian does not give much 
credit to the Greek origin of the people of Nysa. He remarks 
about the stories regarding Dionysos having founded Nysa that “‘these 
stories about Dionysos are of course but fictions of the poets." ^" 

Dr. Bhandarkar rightly argues that the Yavanas referred to in 
the Agokan inscription belonged to the Greek colonies of the pre- 
Alexandrian period. “If the Greeks had for the first time been 
known to the Indians in the time of Alexander the Great, they 
would have been known by another name, but certainly not by 
"Yavana' (Ionian), because the Greeks who accompanied Alexander | 


were not lonians. ^ 


There is no doubt that the contact between 
22 Asoka, p. 170, note. — _ 23 CIL, I, p. Xxxix. 

24 Ibid., vol. I, p. xxxix. 

25 Radhakumud Mukerjec, Asoka, p. 168, fn. 26 Asoka, p. 30. 

27 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 184. 28 Asoka, p. 31. 
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the Greeks and the Indians was pte-Alexandrian, as Panini was fami- 
liar with their language and calls it Yavananai (IV. 1, 49). 

The Yonas referred to in Asokan inscriptions were perhaps the 
descendants of Greek captives whose colonies were established in 
the highlands of Bactriana and Sogdiana by Darius Hystaspes and 
later on by Xerxes. As Holdich remarks, "the captive Greeks who 
were transported in the sixth century B.C. by Darius Hystaspes 
from the Lybian Barké to Bactrian territory were still occupying a 
village called Barké in the time of Herodotus. A century later again 
during the Macedonian campaign, Kyrenes, or Kyreneans, existed 
in that region according to Arrian, and it is difficult to account for 
them in that part of Asia unless they were the descendants of those 
same exiles from Barké, a colony of Kyrene whom Darious originally 
transported to Bactria. They were in possession of the Kaoshan 
Pass too. Another body of Greek colonists are recorded to have been 
settled in this same part of Bactria by Xerxes after his flight from 
Greece, namely, the Brankhidai, whose original settlement appears ` 
to have been in Andarab."" Writing about Andarab Holdich 
mentions “We have seen that from the very earliest, prior to the’ 
Greek invasion of India, this was probably the region of western 
settlements in Bactria. - It is about here that we find the greatest 
number of indications (if place names are to be trusted) of Greek 


colonisation." ?? 


These Greek colonies seem to have been quite 
extensive. It was amongst these that Alexander massacred ‘a harm- 
less community of exiles from Branchidae for their ancestors’ sup- 
posed treachery towards Apollo.’ The trie, cause of the massacre 
might have been that they refused help to Alexander. 

The above mentioned Greek colonies will be close to Nabhakas 
and Kambojas whom we have already located in the highlands near 


the Oxus. It is not only in the Asokan inscriptions that the Yonas 


-29 Gates. of India, p..91. 30 Ibid., p. 275. 
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and Kambojas are put together, but in old Sanskrit texts also they are 
mentioned together. We have already quoted the passage from 
Kalidasa where he puts them together near the Oxus. In 
Manusmrti also they are mentioned together." In the Mababbarata 
the Yavanas are mentioned along with the Kamboja and Gandharas 
“in the same order in which they occur in the fifth Rock edict of 
Asoka,” In many places in the great epic Kambojas and Yavanas 
are closely associated." In the Buddhist literature the Yavanas 
and Kambojas are very closely, associated. “It is stated in the 
Sasanavamsa that in the two hundred and thirty-fifth year of the 
Parinibbana of the Buddha, Mahiarakkhita went to the Yonaka 
province and established the Buddha’s Sasana in Kamboja and other 
places." 

Turning to the drama AMadrarübsasa we learn that Sakas, 
Yavanas, Kirátas, Kambojas, Parasikas and Vahlikas are some of the 


people with whose help Candragupta overthrew king Nanda 


31 शनकैस्तु क्रियालोपादिमाः क्ञलियजातयः | 
* वृषलत्वं गता लोके ब्रह्मणादशनेन च ॥ 
पौरड़काश्चौड़-द्रविडाः काम्बोजा यवनाः शकाः । 
पारदा पल्लवाश्चीनाः किराता दरदाः खशाः ॥ chap. 10, vv. 43-44- 
३2 उत्तरापथजन्मानः कीर्तयिष्यामि तानपि i 
यौन काम्बोज-गान्धाराः किराता बबरेः सह UU 
( शान्तिपर्य ch. 207. Kinjwadekar ed.) 
33. शका यवन-कांवोजास्तास्ताः क्षलियजातयः | 
वृषलत्वं परिगता ब्राह्मणानामदर्शनात्‌. ॥२१॥ ( अनुशासनपर्च ch. 33) 
उत्तराश्चपरम्लेच्छाः HAT भरतसत्तम | 
यवनाश्रीनकाम्बोजा दारुणा म्लेच्छुजातयः ।।६५॥ ( भीष्मपर्व ch. 9) 
तेषां ST: काम्बोजाः सुदक्षिण-पुरःसरा | 
ययुरश्वेर्महावेगैः शकाश्च यवनैः सह ॥१४॥ (द्रोणपर्व chap. 7J. 
34 B. C. Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 249. 
"Sasane pana Pafcatimsádhike dvivassasate sampatte Maharakkhitathero Yona- 


karatthm gant Kamboja.................... üdisu anekadisu ratthesu — sasanam 


` patitthapesi" Sasanavamsa (P.T.S.), p. 49. 
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of Magadha." Of the people mentioned above we have already 
identified the Yavanas and the Kambojas. There can be little doubt 
that they are the same people as mentioned in the Agokan Inscriptions 

arasikas are the Persians who were pethaps the inhabitants of 
the Persian satrapies, which were conquered by Candragupta 
Vahlikas may be the Bactrians of the highlands, which as we have 
surmised above, formed part of the Mauryan empire. In a paper 
‘Inscriptional Evidence of Candragupta Maurya's Achievements’ 
(being published in the Journal of Indian H. istory) I have shown that 
the emperor Candra in: the Mehrauli iron pilar inscription is 
Candragupta Maurya, and the reference in the inscription to the 
Vahlikas, whom he conquered after having crossed the seven sources 
of the Indus, is to these Bactrian highlanders. 

As regards the Sakas and’ Kiratas they may be identified with 
the Sakai and one of their tribes Karatai put by Ptolemy on Jaxertes. 
We have already quoted the passage in which he remarks that "the 
tribes of the Sakai, along the Jaxertes are the Karatai and the 


35 अस्ति तावत्‌ शक-यवन-किरात-काम्बोज-पारसीक-वाहहीक-प्रभतिभिः चाणक्य- 
मति-परिश्हीतैः चन्द्रुपतपर्वतेश्वरवलेः उदधिमिरिव प्रलयोचलितसलिलैः समन्ताल्‌ उपरुद्ध 
कुसुमपुरम्‌ | Act II. 

36 Or the Parasikas may be identified with the Parsioi mentioned by Ptolemy 
as inhabiting parts of Paropamisadai which was “bounded on the west by Areia 
n on the north by the part of Bactriané, on the east by a part of India along 
the meridian line prolonged from the sources of the river Oxus.................. and on 
the south by Arakhosia.” Ptolemy mentions the following people as inhabiting 
Paropamisadai: “The northern parts are possessed by the Bolitai, and the western 
by Aristophyloi, and below them the Parsioi, and the southern parts by Parsyétai, 
and the edstern by the Ambautai" Ptolemy also mentions Parsiana and Parsia 
amongst the towns of Paropanisadai (McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 310-312, 
Translations.) 

Parsva is a wat-like tribe referred to by Panini (5. 3. 117.). References to it 
are also to be found in the Vedic literature. It is difficult to say in what relation 
these Parsioi of Ptolemy stood in relation to the great people who were the founders 
of the kingdom of Pars, which gave the name to the big empire founded by Cyrus 
the Great. One wonders if the Parsioi of Ptolemy were a colony of these western 
Persians, or was it their original home. 
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Komarot, and the people who have all-the mountain regions are the 
Komédai." In the passages quoted above from the Sanskrit 
texts we also find Sakas and Kirátas generally mentioned along 
with the Yavanas, Kambojas and Parasikas." If, as we have 
already surmised in case of the Kambojas and Nabhakas there is a 
persistence in these regions of old names then the present Karategin 
(4० N. 70 E. Times’ Atlas, plate No. 50) and Kara-Tau (44 N. 70 E. 
plate No. 67) near the Syt Darya (or Jaxertes) may be associated with 
the Kiratas of the Sanskrit texts and Karatai of Ptolemy. 

In a paper “Did Candragupta Maurya belong to north- 


western India?’’** 


I have expressed the view that Candragupta 
was not related to Nandas, he belonged to Gandhara region and 
was identical with Saíigupta. I£ these views are correct we can safely 
suggest that the influence and the power iof Candragupta was first 
consolidated nearer his own home provinces beyond the Indus, where 
we have put Kambojas, Yavanas, Nabhakas, Vahlikas, Parasikas, 
' Sakas and Kiratas. It was the combined strength of these north- 
western and Central Asiatic people which overthrew the mighty 
Nanda empire of Magadha. If Candragupta is identical with 
Sasigupta, we have then very strong reasons to believe that Candra- 
gupta was responsible for driving Alexander out of India with tre- 
mendous losses amounting to a complete discomfiture. (See my 
paper "Was Alexander routed in India," Indian Review, June, 
1937). It was perhaps this signal achievement of Candragupta at 
a remarkably young age which made him a great hero with all these 


37 Also compare thé following from the Mahabharata 
यवनाः किराता गान्धाराश्चीनाः शवर-बर्बराः d 
शकास्तुषारा FEAT पल्हवाश्चान्प्रमद्रकाः ॥१३॥ ( शान्तिपर्व chap. 65). 
Kalidasa also in the Raghuvamsa (ch. IV-V. 76) puts Kirdtas near the Yavanas, 
Kambojas and Hunas. 
38 Published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 


January, 1937. See also may paper "Sasigupta and Candragupta' in the Ind.qn 
Historical Quarterly, vol. XIII, No. 2, June 1937. 
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people of north-western India and Central Asia as well as his Persian 


neighbours, and which could explain the strong hold not only he 
but even his successors for several generations had over all these 
people, and no foreign power could dream of invading India so long 
as Mauryas were strong 

It is therefore very likely that the Mauryan empire extended 
to the highlands of Balkh Badakshan and Pamir is correct, we may 
safely believe in the correctness of the Tibetan traditions that even 
the adjoining region now known as Chinese Turkestan was also 
within the Mauryan empire 

The legends of Tibet, recorded in more forms than one, assert 

that the city and kingdom of Khotan to the north of the Himalayan 
ranges, were founded during the reign of Asoka by the co-operation 
of Indians and Chinese who divided the country between them; 

DS It is also alleged that A§oka, the king of Aryavarta, 
visited Khotan in the year 250 after the death of Buddha.” 

Saint-Martin gives the following very strong arguments for 
locating the Khafa in Chinese Turkestan and associating the 
modern Kashgar with their name. “Ptolemy indicates the situation 


-of the country of Kasia ‘towards the bending of the Imads to the 


east above the source of the OUS coe yt The name 
of Khaía has been from time immemorial one of the appella- 
tions the most spread through all the Himalayan range. To keep 
to the western parts of the chain, where the indication of Ptolemy 
places us, we there find. Kha$a mentioned from the hetoic ages of 


39 V. Smith, Asoka, p. 81. Also compare “At the head of the Khotan dynasty 
the Tibetan texts place Kustana or Salana who is said to have been born to the queen 
of emperor Asoka,” (Khotan Studies, by Sten Konow, JRAS., 1914, p. 344 As 
suggested in the Cambridge History of India (vol. I, p. 500) Kustana may be 
identical with Agoka’s son Kunala, who at one time was the Viceroy of Taxila. The 
existence also of the Arhat Yasas, the minister associated with the Khotan legend of 
Kustana, seems deserving of credence as he is mentioned in the Sütralamkara ot 


Aévaghosa." (Cam. History of India, vol. Y p. 507.) 
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India, not only in the Itihasa or legendary stories of the Mabz- 
bbzrata, but also in the law book of Manu,” where their name is 
` read by the side of that of the Darada, another people well-known, 
which borders in fact on the Khaga of the north. We find the Khasas 
mentioned in more than 4o places of the Kasmir Chronicle among 
the chief mountain’ tribes that border on Kagmir. Babar knows also 
that a people of the name of Khas 15 indigenous to the high valleys 
in the neighbourhood of the Eastern Hindu-Koh; and with every 
reason, we attach to this indigenous people the origin of the name 
of Kashgar, which is twice reproduced in the geography of these 
high regions. Khasagiri in Sanskrit, or according to a form more 
approaching the Zend, Khagaghairi, signifies properly the mountains 
the Khaía. "^" 

Thus if the Khagas of the Ceylonese chronicles are correctly , 
identified above, this further corroborates the Tibetan traditions 
about Chinese Turkestan being under the political authority of the 
Mauryan emperors. 

The extension to Chinese Turkestan of the cmpire of the 
Mautyas, who, as we have discussed in the paper referred to above, 
originally came from Gandhara, may account for the discovery in 
this region of records written in Kharosthi script and in Indian 
Prakrit prevalent in north-western India. As the Agokan inscrip- 
tions unmistakably prove Kharosthi was the script used in Gandhara 


40 Sec footnote 31. 
41 Saint-Martin (Etude P., pp. 411 f£). McCrindle's Ptolemy's Ancient India, 
PP: 303-304- 

Khagas are also mentioned in Mudraraksasa amongst the people whom Riaksasa 
and Malayaketu brought to oust Candragupta from Pätaliputra (Act. V.) Since 
they are mentioned along with Gandhiras, Yavanas, : Sakas, and Hunas, they are 
perhaps identical with Khasas of Chinese Turkestan not far from the Oxus region. 
In the Mahābhārata also Ķhaśas are put in the north along with Kambojas and Sakas. 
उदीच्यकाम्बोज-शकेः खशैश्च ( उद्योगपर्व ch. 160, v. 103). We do not think 
that Telang is right in suggesting that the Khasas mentioned in Murdaraksasa 
are "identical with’ the tribes still dwelling in the Khasia and Garo 
Hills in the north-eastern part of Bengal.” (Mudraraksasa, Introduction, p. 30.) 


1.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1937 4 


` 
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in those early centuries and it seems most likely that under the 
Mauryan emperors it was also introduced for official purposes even 
in these far off regions. Sir Aurel Stein discussing the historical 
importance of these: Kharosthi documents discovered in Chinese 


Turkestan observes “the use of an Indian language in the vast 


majority of the documents discovered, when considered together 
with the secular character of most of them, must be considered a 
striking confirmation of the old local tradition that the territory of 
Khotan was conquered and colonised at an early period by immi- 
grants from the North-Western Punjab.....................sss It must 
certainly lead us to believe in some historical fact under- 
lying this tradition if in an outlying settlement of ancient Khotan 
territory we find documents of a secular nature written in a language 
closely resembling that which appears in the Punjab inscriptions and 
coins of the centuries immediately succeeding the period of A$oka. 
It is also certain that the Kharosthi script was peculiar to the very 
region of which Taxila was the historical centre. Neither language 
nor scripts can satisfactorily be accounted for by the spread of 
Buddhism alone, seeing that the latter, as far as our available evidence 
goes, brought to Central Asia only the use of Sanskrit as the eccle- 
siastical language and the writing in Brahmi characters." The 
Kharosthi script and the Indian Prakrit were extensively used for 
administrative and business purposes throughout the Chinese 
Turkestan. Documents similar to those discovered in Khotan arca 
have also been discovered far towards the east in the Lop region." 


42 ‘Sir M. A. Stein, Archeological Exploration in Chinese Turkestan, (Preli- 
minary Report), p. 51. 

43 As Sir Aurel Stein remarks “when describing the excavations which at 
numerous ruins of the Lou-lan site brought to light Kharosthi documents......I have 
already had occasion to allude to the special historical interest attaching to 
their discovery. The frequency of these finds and the observations I was able to 
make on the spot as to their outward appearance and apparent character seemed to 


justify my drawing at the time the important conclusion that the same Indian language 
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The very forms of epithets like ‘priyadarsanaga priyadevam (N. iv. 
13 and others. See Kharosthi Inscriptions, edited by Boyer, Rapson 
and Senart, pt. i, pp. 31 H.) used in several of the Kharosthi Inscrip- 
tions discovered by Sir A. Stein in Chinese Turkestan cannot but 
remind us of the ASokan formula “Devanampriyena Priyadarsina" 
(First Rock-Edict Mansehra). This unmjstakably points to the 
Mauryan influence in this region. Prof. Hiralal Jain seems to be 
right in his opinion that the Indian Prakrit used in these inscrip- 
tions Is a variety of Daisaci. 

Holdich draws attention to the affinity of certain sections of the 
present population. of Chinese Turkestan to the Indian Aryans. 
"Strange as it may seem the ancient people of this desert waste— 
the people who now occupy the cultivated strip of land at the foot 
of the Kuen Lun mountain which shut them of from Tibet—are an 
Andian race, or rather a race of Indian extraction, far more allied to 
the Indo-European than to any Mongol, Chinese, Tibetan, or Turk 
race with which they may have been recently admixed. Did they 
spread northward from India through the rugged passes of northern 
Kashmir, taking with them the faith of their ancestors? We do not 
know; but there can be little doubt that Chanto of the Lop basin 
and of Turfan is the lineal successor of the people who welcomed 
‘the Chinese pilgrims in their search after truth. Buddhist then and 
Mahomedan now, they seem to have lost little of their genial spirit 
of hospitality to strangers. "^ 

Geographically also it is more than probable that the- Chinese 
Turkestan in those earlier centuries was politically controlled by the 


same power as controlled the Highlands of the Hindukush and the 


found in the records of the Niya site had also been regularly used, at that early 
period, in the Lop region for indegenous administration and business 

"Considering how far removed Lop Nor 15 from Khotan, this assumed uniforin 
extension of an Indian script and language to the extreme east of the Tarim Basin 
was bound to raise fresh problems." Serindia, vol. I, p. 413 


44 Gates of India, p. 172. 
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Pamirs. In the south it is cut off from Tibet by the snow covered 
Kuen Lun range. Towards the. east is Nan Shan and the desert 
of Gobi. Towards the north it is bounded by equally inaccessible 
Tien Shan. It was more easily accessible from the west. The toute 
from Badakshan through Wakhan Valley and the Wakhjir Pass to 
Chinese Turkestan was a very ancient and important one. As Sir 
Aurel Stein observes Wakhan Valley ‘from the earliest times must 
have been a main route linking Western ‘Asia, and through it the 
classical world, with innermost Central Asia and thus the Far East. 
Nature itself, as it were, seems to have intended Wakhan to serve 
as the most direct thoroughfare from the fertile regions of Badakshan 
to the line of oases along the southern rim of the Tarim Basin.” 
He makes, the following similar observation regarding the Wakhjir 
Pass. "The Wakhjir Pass connects the Tághdumbash Pamir and 
the Sarikol Valleys with the head waters of the Oxus. Over it, 
there must have passed since ancient times an important line of com- 
munication between Chinese Turkestan and the Iranian tertitorics 
on the Oxus............... Notwithstanding its great clevation, the 
Wakhyir Pass and its approaches both from west.and cast are com- 
paratively easy. Comparing the topographical facts with Hiuen 
Tsang's account in the Si-yu-ki, I am led to conclude that the route 
followed by the great Chinese pilgrim, when travelling about A.D. 
649 from Badakshan towards Khotan, through "the valley of 
: Pomilo (Pamir)" into Sarikol actually traversed this Pass. '* There 
were also-other important routes from the west to Chinese Turkestan 
It is very likely that Chinese Turkestan was the primeval scat 
of the Indo-Aryans, and even during the Mauryan times they 
were the dominating people in this region. As Sylvain Lévi re- 
marks, "who could have suspected that Kucha in the heart 
of Chinese Turkestan, on the very border -of Chinese and Turkish 


45 Serindia vol. I, p. 6o. 
46 Archaeological Exploration in Chinese Turkestan, pp. 10, 11. 
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dominions. was an Aryan city as far as race is indicated by language. 
RRR t At an eatly time, not yet precisely determined, 
Kucha had received. Buddhism from India, and according to the 
evidence of the literature the whole of the local civilisation was 
Buddhist." " Chinese and then Tibetan occupation of this land 
belongs to subsequent centuries. 

It may not be amiss here to raise briefly the question of the 
extension of the Mauryan empire towards the satrapies of Arachosia 
and Gedrosia parts of which, as we have already noted, were ceded 
by Seleucus to @andragupta. The discovery of the remains of a 
large Buddhist sanctuary on Koh-i-Khwaja in Sistan suggests that 
this province also was perhaps included in the Mauryan empire, 
and the Buddhist influence reached there in the time of Asoka 
himself." Further south, if the persistence of old names of places 
can be taken as a safe guide, then we may suggest that Jaz Morian 
Lake (27.20 N. 58.50 E.) might have marked this side tbe 
western boundary of the Mauryan empire. As the name suggests, 
this place commemorates some signal victory or achievement of the 
Mauryan emperors. It may be the construction of the lake itself like 
the big Sudarsana lake by Candragupta further east in Kathiawad 
and also it may be the place where some big battle was won by 
Candragupta, perhaps against Alexander himself." 

Annexed hereto is a Map to show the extent of the Mauryan 
Empire based on the above conclusions. 

H. C. SETH 

47 JRAS., 1914. pp. 959-960. 

48 Compare the following remarks of Sir Aurel Stein regarding the remains at 
Koh-i-Khwaja “That Buddhism had during Sassanian times and probably before 
them possessed a footing in Eastern Iran is not subject to any doubt. How far 
westward exactly its influence extended is a question which only future archacological 
exploration oh the ground are likely to elucidate. The hurried examination I was 
able to carry out of the ruined site. has sufficed to show that its remains look back 


on a long history." Jnnermost Asia, vol. IL, p. 919. 
49 Sce my paper “Was Alexander routed in India?” Indian Review, June 1937. 
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The origin of the glorious imperial Maurya dynasty remained 
shrouded in obscurity for centuries. According to the version 
recorded in the Sanskrit dram Adudaraksasa, Candragupta the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty, was the son of Mura, a Sudra 
woman. This Mura origin of Maurya Candragupta was called. in 
question when the old Pali works were discovered. It was disclosed 
by the Mabavamsa that Candragupta descended from the Ksatriya 
Moriya clan of the Iksvaku dynasty of the Solar race. This tradi- 
tion is believed by Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri,” 
Mm. Gourishankar Hirachand Ojha” and other scholars. The object 
of the present paper is to show that the tradition of the Mabavamsa 
relating to the origin of Candragupta finds corroboration in the 
Bhafija cpigraphic records of Mayurbhanj. 

Although three Bhafija copper-plate grants of Mayurbhanj have 
already been published, the tradition relating to the founder of the 
Bhañja family as recorded in them has hitherto remained unintelli- 
gible to the scholars, and on that account the origin of the Maurya 
dynasty referred to in the said tradition has escaped the notice of 
the scholars. Two new Bhanja copper-plate grants which are 
edited. in the following pages have recently been discovered in the 
vicinity of Khiching, the capital of the ancient Bhañja territory, 
and one of them furnishes two new data. With the help of these 
data the origin of the Maurya dynasty can be compared with the 
aforesaid tradition; and also the circumstances in which Candra- 


‘gupta was installed on the throne of Magadha can be ascertained. 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, p. 470. 
2 Political History of Ancient India, p. 181. 
3 History of Rajputana, vol. T, p. 87. 
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In this paper these important points will be taken up just after the 
accounts of the two new grants. 

Altogether five copper-plate inscriptions including the present 
two of the Bhañja family of Mayurbhanj have so far been dis- 
covered (henceforth referred to as A, B, C, D, & E as shown 
below). 

A. Bamanghati copper-plate of Ranabhafjadeva edited by 

Pratapachandra Ghosh, in JASB., No. iii, 1871, pp- 161-67. 

B. Bamanghati copper-plate grant of Rājabhañjadeva edited by 
Pratapachandra Ghosh, in JASB., No. iii, 1871, pp. 168-69. 

.. C. Khandadeuli Inscription of Ranabhafjadeva edited by 
Mm Haraprasad Sastri, in JBORS., vol. IV pp. 172-77 

D. Ukhunda copper-plate grant of Prthvibhaijadeva edited 
in this paper 

E. Keshari copper-plate grant of Satrubhaüjadeva edited in 
. this. paper 

Grant D was discovered in 1933 by a person engaged in 
preparing mud in a silted up tank for the construction of a wall 
in the village Ukhunda in Keonjhar State about 15 miles south- 
west of Khiching. The plate was presented by a Police Head Const- 
able to the Dewan of the Keonjhar State who gave it to Mr. 
Bhavagrahi Mahanti, from whom it came into my hands. 

This plate measures 7:5" long and 45” broad and contains at 
the top a copper-medallion with a wavy rim. On the medallion 
are a crescent, a bull, a trident and the legend Sri Prthvibhaija- 
devasya, all moulded in relief. The plate contains 37 lines of ins- 
cription, 22 on the obverse and 15 on the reverse 

After an invocation to Siva, the inscription narrates that 
Ganadanda Virabhadra came out by breaking open a péa-hen’s egg | 
and was brought up by the sage Vasistha. In, the famliy of 
Adibhafija was born ° Kottabhanja. Then in the Kottabhafija’s 
family was born Ranabhafya whose son Prthvibhafja granted the 
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village Ganda included in Piganda of Khijingabhoga to Bhattaputra 


Ananta, son of Bhattaputra Govinda on the Dasahara day. The 
donee is said to have belonged to the Vatsa Gotra with the pravaras 
of five sages. The deed was executed on the 10th day of the bright 
fort-night of the month of Jyaistha. 

Grant E was discovered by a Ho servant of Arjun Girt while 

levelling a plot of land at Keshari 10 miles north-west of Khiching. 
On receiving this information the Curator of the Museum at 
Khiching approached Arjun Giri who presented it to the then Dewan 
Dr. P. K. Sen. Then the plate was brought to Calcutta by T: 
Gangooly for decipherment. After being examined by some promi- 
nent scholars of Calcutta, it was sent back to Baripada where it is 
now deposited in the Museum. 
This plate measures 8" x 6". On its seal are a crescent, a bull, 
a trident and the legend Sri Satrubbfjadevasya, all moulded in 
relief. It contains altogether 24 lines, 19 on the obverse and 5 on 
the reverse. l 

After an invocation to Siva, the inscription discloses that a 
person called Ganadanda Virabhadra was born to one who sprang 
out of a pea-hen’s egg in the good abode of great penance which 
abounded in millions of hermitages. Virabhadra was followed (lit. 
engaged) by 88,000 sages in his early age (pura lit. in old times). 
At the request of these sages he consented to be served by Rama- 
deva. Then he became the lord of 88,000 villages. He became 
also king Adibhañja nurtured by the sage Vasistha. Afterwards 
Durjayabhañja was born to Kottabhafja. His (Durjayabhafyja’s) 
son was Ranabhafja. Then Ranabhafja's son Satrubhafja granted 
the village Llamayi included in the Urtta visaya to Bhattaputra 
Dandapáni, son of Bhattaputra Cakrapani and grandson of 
Bhattaputra Narayana. The donee who immigrated from Madhya- 
deSa belonged to the Kausika Gotra with the pravaras of three sages. 


There was probably another donee belonging to the Vasistha Gotra 


~ 
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with the pravara of Vagistha; but his name has not been mentioned. 
When the gift was made Sri Anakadevi the queen, Sri Narendra- 
bhañja the Yuvaraja, Sri Prajapati the minister for war and peace, 
Sri Bhima the custodian of royal seal, Sri Manoratha the door- 
keeper, and Sii Visnudatta the chamberlian were present. The 
donor assumed the imperial titles of Mahamandaladhipati, Maha- 
rajadhiraja and Parame$vaia. 

It should be borne in mind that the présent Bhafija family 
of Mayurbhanj belongs to the Vaśiştha Gotra and claims descent 
from the Solar dynasty. According to the Puranas the Ksatriya 
Iksvaku family emanated from the Solar dynasty and the priestly 
function of that family was carried on by the sage Vaéistha.' It 
appears now that Vasistha, the Gotra-name of the Bhañja family, 
indicates descent from the Solar dynasty. So the nourishment of 
Virabhadra by Vasistha mentioned in the inscriptions can be taken 
as an allusion to the Gotra of the Bhafija family. 

Although the present Bhanja family of Mayurbhanj claims 
descent from the Solar dynasty, it uses Mayiira (peacock) as the 

family insignia, Again Mayurblianj (the English form of Sanskrit 
Mayüra-bhanja), the name of the State, can be supposed as signi- 
_ fying the Bhañja line of the Mayiira family. It is not curious 
therefore that the Mayiira origin of the Bhanja family has been 
recorded in the inscriptions. But the statement that the founder 
of the Bhafja family emanated from a pea-hen's egg is imaginary, 
and shows its totemic character. The word Mayra was probably 
connected with the dynasty from which the founder emanated; and 
that connection led the author of the above statement to a totemic 
conception. Now it can be asked: what was the origin of this 


Mayiira family P 


4 R. P..Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, p. 15. 
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- TIe ds narrated in the Pali Jatakas that the Sakya family 
to which Buddha belonged was a branch of the Iksvāku dynasty 
of the Solar race. Certain members of tie Sakya family retreated 
to the forest of the Himalayas and founded there a town named 
Moriya. The town was so-called as it resounded with the notes 
of flocks of Mayiiras (peacocks). - The Sakyan lords and their 
descendants of the Mortya town were called also: Moriya from the 
circumstances under which their capital was called into existence." . 
Evidently Mottya, the name of a branch of the Sakya family of 
the Solar race, is the Prakrt form of Mayira. Candragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty of Magadha, is said to have belonged 
to the Mayüra family of the said Mayiira town.” He is represented 
in the Jain tradition recorded in the Parisistaparvan (p. 56) as a son 
of the daughter of the chief of the village of Mayüraposaka. It 
appears therefore that Maurya, the appellation of. Candragupta's 
. family, was derived from the word Mayra and not from Mura 
asin the Mudraraksasa. Evidently the Maurya dynasty sprang 
from the Solat race. The Solar origin‘ of the Maurya dynasty _ 
recorded in the Ceylonese chronicle finds also corroboration in thes 
stone inscription at Baghli in Khandesh of. Govindaraja of 1069 
A.D.' -There are grounds therefore to connect the Mayüra origin 
of the Solar Bhañja family with the imperial Maurya dynasty and 
not with the pea-hen’s egg. Moreover the legend relating to the 
birth of the ancestor of the Maurya family is found to be the very 
same as that of the Bhafja family and the coincidence of two 
. ' legendary accounts lends support to the fact that the Bhañja 
family’ was in direct line of the Maurya family. We find the 
mythological story in the Pag Sam Jon Zang that the founder of 
the Solar dynasty, from which the Maurya family emanated, was 


born of an egg which was hatched in the sun’s ray. Some 


5 See Turnour, Mahawanso, introduction, xxi. 


6 Ibid, xxxix. 7 Ibid., xl. 8 El., vol Il, p. 222. 
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_ Bhanja copper-plates of Orissa mention that the family was— 
andajavamsaprabbava, i.c., descended from the dynasty ‘of the egg- 
born. The traditional account of Bhanya family of Gumsur narrates , 
that the egg, from which the progenitor of the family came out, - 
was hatched in the sun’s ray. The egg of the pea-hen therefore 
seems to have found place in the tradition on account of its associa- 
tion of the word Mayzra with the family.” 

In grant E occurs the statement that Virabhadra was followed 
by 88,000 (astasiti-sabasraib) sages, served by Ramadeva and became 
lord of 88,000 villages (ll.3-5). As this tradition has been preserved 

up till now in a slightly altered form by the present Bhañja family 
of Mayurbhanj, it seems to have contained some historical truth. 
In the sanads'® granted by the Bhañja family in the pre-Briush ° 
period we’ find — atbaisa-sabasra-K bicbingefvara (lord of 28,000 
Khichingas) and Ramacandra-tika-sarana (vested with the royal 
insighia by Ramacandra) as the virudas of the grantors. There can 
be no doubt that the words astasiti and: Ramadeva of the old 
epigraphic record have been transformed in course of time to athdisa 
and Ramacandra respectively. However, the continuance of the old 
tradition points to the fact that the present Bhañja family is 
descended from that mentioned in the epigraphic records. 

Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri points out from the Pali Mahavagga 
that the dominion of Bimbisara "embraced 80,000 townships.""'' 
It is needless to say that the same dominion was included in the 
empire of Candragupta. Evidently the lordship of Virabhadra over 
88,000 villages has some similarity with that of Candragupta. 

Ganadanda, the epithet of Virabhadra, means republican chicf. 


Dr. Bhandarkar says that Gana means the combination of indivi- 


9 “For the explanation of the peacock descent of the ancient glorious Maurya 
dynasty sec Hewitt, History and Chronology of tbe Myth-Making Age, pp. 280-281. 
Io The facsimile-prints of two sanads are appended hereto. 


11 Political History of Ancient India, p. 138. 
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duals for a definite object. (Carmichael Lectures, pt. i, p. 42). 
The word: danda undoubtedly means army. Hence the: word 
. Ganadanda signifies one whose army consisted of individuals com- 
-bined for a. definite object. If taken in this sense, Virabhaclra may 
- be:supposed to have raised.an army as Candragupta did to over- 
- throw the Nanda dynasty. Again the Mayüra family to which 
Candragupta belonged has been proved as belonging to an ancient 
republican Ksatriya clan.’ Evidently Virabhadra's epithet gana- 
danda places his identification with Candragupta on a surer ground. 

There are other grounds for the identification of Candragupta 
and Kautilya with Virabhadra and Ramadeva respectively of 
grant E. Virabhadra was served by Ramadeva as Candra- 

` gupta by Kautilya, the minister. Virabhadra was nourished by the 

sage Vasistha as Candragupta by a herdsman. It is probable that 
when the name of the herdsman fell into oblivion, but the support 
rendered by him was pteserved in the tradition, the author of the 
text of the Bhañja grant substituted Vasistha, the Gotra-name, for 
the herdsman. — 

In the Pali literature the seat of the Mayiira family from which 
Candragupta descended is represented as Pipphalavana.'* Ie is pro- 
bably referred to-as Tapovana (forest of penance) in the Bhañja 
grants and described as the ancestral home of Virabhadra.. There- 

. fore the coincidence of the account of Candragupta with that of 
Virabhadra helps our identification of the former with the latter. 
The only argument that can be advanced against this identification 
is that Candragupta is nowhere mentioned as Virabhadra; ' 
nor is Kautilya as Rimadeva. Although the most of ancient 
vajas of India are found as having two names—one familiar 


and another official, it is difficult to determine with the present state 


72 Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas (SBE., vol. XI), p. 134. 
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of our knowledge whether the Bhafija tradition preserves intact the 
private names of Candragupta and Kautilya or substitutes the ficti- 
tious ones. It seems probable that Kautilya’s familiar name is not 
yet Known, for, it is certain that the same person calls himself 
Kautilya when he deals with diplomatic politics, ‘Vatsyayana when 
he deals with erotics; Visnugupta when -he compiles 2 lexicography; 
and Canakya when he frames the desciplinary rules of life. It is 


probable, therefore, that his another name was Ramadeva. 


It can be put now whether 4 scion of the Maurya dynasty 
came to Mayurbhanj from Magadha or from clsewhere. One linc 
of the Maurya dynasty was ruling in the Kotah State in Rajputana 
in 738 A.D." The immigration of a Mayüra family from Rajputana 
to Orissa is disclosed by the copper-plate grant of Udayavaraha dis- 
covered in the Bonai State lying in the proximity of the Mayur- 


bhanj: State." 


It is stated in this grane that the ancestor of the 
- donor hailed from Citraküta (Chitor in Rajputana), the abode of 
the sage Vasistha. The grant contains the representation of a 
Mayüra (peacock) on its scal and also the family of the donor has ° 
bcen specified as Mayüra. Varaha was the- surname of the donor 
and also of his ancestors. As Barabhum (Varahabhum), a pergana 
in Manbhum, seems to have owed its name to the rulers having 
varába as surname, the Mayüra family just referred to may have 
ruled there. Moreover the grantor is said in the plate to be the lord 
of Banai-mandala which has been misread by the cditor as Talai- 
mandala. Banai is distinctly identical with the Bonai State lying 
in the neighbourhood of Khiching. The ruling family of this 
State claims descent from the Kadamba dynasty of the Mayiira 


origin. 


13 El, vol. XI p. 1; Bombay Gazetteer, vol. Lan p. 284. 
14. /BORS., vol. VI, pp. 241-45. f 
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Varahabhum lies in the proximity of the north-west limit of 
the Mayurbhanj State and according to Stirling, it formed a part 
o£ Mayurbhanj in 1592. A.D. It is probable therefore that the 
Mayiira family of the Varaha rulers and that of the Bhañja rulers 
emanated from a: common Maurya stock and emigrated from a 
common place. In that case, Rajputana where a line of the Maurya 
dynasty was ruling in 738 A.D. can be traced as the place from 
which these two families emigrated; ‘because Udayavaraha’s ancestor 
is said in the. inscription to have hailed from there. It is needless 
to say that Kadamba family of Bonai seems to be the remnant of 
Udayavaraha’s family 

. Ranabhafja, the donor of grant A, was the son of Digbhaiija 
and grandson of Kotrabhafja. Rajabhafja, the donor of grant B 
`. 1s said to be the son of Ranabhafja and grandson of Kottabhaija 
In grant C, Prthvibhafija is said as the son of Ranabhaíija, grandson 
` óf Digbhañja and great-grandson of Kottabhanja. Again Narendra- 
bhanya is mentioned in it to be' the son of Prehvibhafya. After 
‘reconciling the above genealogies it can be concluded that Rana- 
bhafija had two sons—Rajabhafija and Prthvibhafija; and Digbhañja, 
the father of Ranabhafija, has been omitted in grant B through the 
carelessness of the scribe 

Although Digbhafija is omitted in grant D, Ranabhafija is not 
represented in it as the son of Kottabhaiija as in grant B. Evident- 
ly Ranabhafija’s father was Digbhafja, and not Kottabhafja as 
mentioned in graut B 

In grant E Satrubhafja is placed between Ranabhafja and 
Narendrabhafija; again Durjayabhanja intervencs between Kotta- 
bhafja and Ranabhaüja It is difficult to determine whether 
. Durjayabhañja and Satrubhaüja of this grant are identical with 


e 


15. An account of Orissa proper or Cuttack by A. Stirling, reprint, Calcutta, 
- Bengal Secretariat Press, 1904, P. 47 
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Digbhañja and Prthvibhanja respectively. - The genealogical tree 


will be as follows if the supposed identity holds good 


Virabhadra alias Adibhanja 
Kottabhañja. 


Digbhahja alias Durjayabhañja 
, i Ranabhafja. 
| 





Rajabhafija Prhvibhafija alias Satrubhaiiya 


Narendrabhanja 

All: the grants referred ‘to above contain alike orthographical 
‘errors.. Again there are. discrepancies in the readings of grant A 
and B. The editor of these grants misread Ganadanda as ‘Siala- 
danda and could not interpret rightly the numerical symbols showing 
the date of grant A. Bühler correctly interpreted the numerical 
symbol for the date which was accepted by Professor Kielhorn. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation the year of the said grant was 288.' 
The era to which the year 288 belonged has not been specified 
in the grant. But Kielhorn suggested to take the same year as 
belonging to the Harsa era. It has also been proved by me, that 
the Harsa era was in vogue in Orissa.’ It can be therefore said 
that the year 288 of the grant corresponds to 894-95 A.D. Grant D 
is said to have been issued in the year 7 which can be taken as 
the .regnal year of the donor 

The texts of grants D and E are edited below: — 

Text of Ukhunda Plate 
; ODVERSE 

L. 4. 9 sfr कोव्याश्न(ख)ममंहातपोवनात्‌ | 

L. 2. सकलभुवनेकनाथो भवभयभिदुरो भवो 


16 El. vol. Vl, p. i34; foot-notes 5 & 6. 
17. Orissa under the Bhauma kings, pp. 78-79. 
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भवानीश! ।  विविधसमाधिविधि(घं)ज्ञ[ः]सर्वज्ञो वः शि- 
वायास्तु ॥ आसीन्मायूरारङं भित्त्वा गण॒द्डवीरभद्रा- 
en प्रतिपत्तनिधनदच्षो वसिष्ठमुनिपालितो l 

नृपतिः ॥  तशक्ष्यादिभज्नवंशे (वन्से) रिपुवनदावानलः ख्या- 
तः । शूरः शुचििंनीतो जातः श्रीकोष्ृमज्ञाख्यः ॥ | 


` तस्यान्वये ब(ब)भूव 8 (8 )g: श्रीभानसंख्य(शक्य)सामन्त(ः । ) T- 


पतिशतारचितबरणः श्रीरणभञ्ञो जगत््र(त्म)थित[ः] ॥ 
तस्यात्मजः स्मरसमो ब(व)लवान्वरिषः श्रे (अ)४: aga- 
तयशा(सः) aafia शलून्‌। राजा युधिषिर इवाव- 
निपालने च fra’ रतः कुशलकर्मेविधौ प्रस्नः 


` सिजिङ्गकोदवासीः हरचरणाराधनच्षयितपा- 


पः।  श्रीमानूशृथ्वीभञ्ञः सानुनय[:|प्राह भूपालान्‌ ॥ 


. ` खिजिङ्गमणड॑लभोगपिगरडप्रतिब(व)द्धगण॒डो आ- 


मः। भश्ुत्नगोविन्दपुताय वत्स(च्छ)गोलाय प- 

Sa (AT) TATA यजुर्वेदचरणाय BA GIK GO i a 
नन्ताय xxm सलिलधारापूर्वकेण मातापिलो- 

रात्मनश्र पुरययशो(स)भिवृद्ध(घ)ये तांम्रेशासनीकृत प्र- 

द्त्तीऽस्माभिः ॥ sga wümmer ॥ ब(व)हुमिः 

agar Tat राजभिः सगरादिभिः । यस्य 

यस्य यदा भूमिस्तस्य TT तदा फलम्‌ ` 


REVERSE 


«  माभूदफलशङ्का वः परदत्तेति _ 


पार्थिवाः । STAT फलमानन्तं परदत्ता- 
चुपालने ।। भूमिं यः प्रतिणृहणाति यश्च भूः 
मिं(मो) प्रयच्छति । उभौ तौ पुणय(न्य) कर्माणौ नि- 


. mr खर्गयामिनो । खदत्ताम्परदत्तांवा(म्बा) 
. - यो हरेत(त्त)वसु(शु)न्ध रां । स विष्टायां afar- 


त्वा पितृभिः सह पच्यते || अपिच 

क्षितिरियं कुलटेव यो(यु)दा प्रिया हतश- 
tees विनश्व(ख)रं । सुकृतमप्यन्य- 
चेत्‌ क्रि(त्क)यते ध्रुवं विपदि धक्ष्यति वोनुश- 
यानलः । इति कमलेदलाम्बुवि[ब]न्दुलो- 

लां श्रियमुद्वीच्य नरस्य जीवितश्च । 


UKHUNDA PLATE 


Obverse Reverse 
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सकलमिदमुदाहृतञ्च बुद्धा (बुघ्वा)नहि y- 


` इपैः परकीत्तेयो विलोप्या इति॥ 


aad ७ ज्येष्ठ शुदि १० 
Text of Keshari Plate 
OBVERSE 
३ स्वस्ति(ः) | सकलभुवनेकनाथों भवभयभिङुरो भर्वादो]भवानी(नि)श(ःॐ%#) । 
विवि- ६. 
घ समाधि(समाथि? १)वि[धि])्ञःसर्वज्ञो वः. शि(सि)वायास्तु। आसी- 
(aia, कोस्याश्रममह।- l 


. . तपोषिष्टानमुत्तम[ म्‌ ]मयूराणडोद्‌भव[ः] तस्मात्‌ गणदणडो वीरमद्राब्यः । 


अष्टाशो- 

तिसहस्र स्तु मु[नि]मिः व्यापृ(पि)ः पुरा । तेषान्तु प्रार्थनां दष्टा रामदेवेन 
सेवितस्ततोऽ- 
छाशीतिसहस्नप्रामस्याधिपतिः कृतः। चकवर्तिसम[ः] स्वोपादोनश्चनस्थितः 
प्रतिपक्तनिधनदच्ञो वशि(शी)षठसु(नि#)पालिती sofa: 1 आदिभन्नः 
रिपुदलनदा- l 

वानलः। स(श)रख(श्व)ती(ति)नि(ज्ञि)मित्तो जातः। श्रोक्ोट्रभन्नसूनु- 
माएडलिकरा(स)ताच्चितचर- 

qz: | श्रीदुजयभन्ञदेवोभूत्‌ तस्यात्मजः शु(सु)चिः प्रतापी[ पि ]कृतत्ञः 


पापहरचरणा[रा]घनततपरः गुरुदेवपूजकः श्रीरणभज्जदेवोऽभूत्‌ तस्या- 


` त्मजः शारः प्रतापी(पि)निजितशलुः सत्यधमोन्वितः युधिष्ठिरसमः प्रजा- 


पालनत- 
त्र(:)महामएडलाधिपतिम(मा)हाराजाधिराजपरमेश्वर[:] अष्टाशीतिसहस्रः 
(श्र)अधिप- 


. तिः। श्रीशलुभञ्नदेवपादेः म(मा)हादेवी(वि)श्री्नक कः)देवी(वि) । 


यु(जु)वराज(जा) श्री 

नरे(री)न्द्रभन्न[ः]। सन्धिविम्रह्दी (हि)श्रीप्रजापर्ति[ः] । मुद्रहस्त 
श्रीभी(भि) [:] | प्रतिहारी श्रीमनोरथः | पुर 
श्रेष्ठी श्रीविष्णुदत्तः । मातापिल्लोरात्मनश्चः° धर्मयशो(सो)भित्रद्ध(ध)ये 
भगवन्तं भद्वारकं शांक- 

t समुहिश्य। उत्तिविव(स)य प्रतिब(व)द्ःः स्य^९ल्लामायीग्राम(ःनर) 
सजलस्थल चतु(:ॐ)सी(शी)मावच्छि[(तःसि)न्न(ः#) 


18 Repetition through mistake 


19 The plate reads पितररात्मश्य 20 Unnecessary. 


LH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1937 
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L. 16. श्वविटपलतामध्य(ध)देश(स)विनि(न)र्गतभद्पुलनारायरास्य पौताय भ्नपुत्रचक्र- 
L. 17. पाणेः (णिस्य)पुलाय भव्पुलदरडपाणे?”। कीशि(कठसी)कस (स)गोत्राय 
ह लयाष॑(लियारिष) प्रवराय -च(श्च)- 

L. 18. aayan वसिष्टप्रवराय । ताम्र म्त्र)शा(सा)सनी(नि)कृत्य प्रदत्तोस्माभिः 
भूमिं यः प्रतिंगहणा ` 

L. 19. ति यश्च भूमि प्रयच्छति उभौ तौएत्ती)पुण्य(न्य)कमोणी नियतं(तो) 
खर्गयामिनो आ . 

: ^. REVERSE 

L. 20. स्फालयन्ति पितर[ः#]प्रगल्मन्ति पितामहा[ः] । भूमिदाता कुलेजात 
Eja न[ स्‌ ] erar भविष्य- 

L. 21. fal हरते zr यस्तु मन्दबुद्धि(थि)स्तमो त्रतः। सब(व)द्वोवारुणे 
पाशेतियंग यो . 

L. 22. नो [स] जायते ।. स्वदत्तां परंदत्तांवा(म्वा) यो(जो)हरे(र)त Agni- 
स fagrat किमिब्भू त्वा- l 

L. 23. पितृभिः संह पच्यते । खदानात्‌ फलमानन्तं परदत्तानुपालने 9(a) feat 
(वरिष) 

L. 24. सह्ना(श्रा)णि खग मोदति भुमिदः । 

| TRANSLATIONS - 
Grant D 
L. 1—Hail! From the forest of great penance (abounding) in millions of sages. 

Ll. 2-4—May Bhava, the lord*of Bhavani, sole sovereign of all the worlds, dis- 
peller of worldly fears, conversant with. the numerous (modes of) medita- 
tions, the omniscient, be to our prosperity. 

Ll 4-6—There was a ruler called Ganadanda Virabhadra who: broke open the 
pca-hen's egg, was nurtured by the sage Vasistha and an expert in 
vanquishing the adversaries ; 

Ll. 6-7—In his Adibhafja family was born one called Kottabhanja who was wild 
conflagration to the wilderness of enemies, renowned, valorous, pious and 
courtcous. 

Ll. 8-g—In his family was born Ranabhanja who was great, renowned ‘in the 
world and whose feet were worshipped by hundreds. of humbled 
feudatories. . 

LI. 10-14—His son Sri Prthvibhaijadeva who is the best of heroes like Smara (the 
god of love), great, of towcring fame by ‘conquering enemies, like king 
Yudhisthira ever engaged’ in good administration of (his) country, fully 


o 
devoted to the performance of good deeds and sinless on account of 
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devotion to the feet of Hara enshrined at Khijingakotta—humbly 
intimates to the rulers: — 

Ll :5-20—The village Ganda included in Piganda, the district of Khyinga, has : 
been granted by me with the libation of: water and by means of coppct- 
plate on the Dasahara day to Bhattaputra Ananta son of Bhattaputra 
Govinda belonging to the Vatsa Gotra with the pravaras of five sages 
and studying the Yajurveda, for enhancement of merit and fame .* 
parents and of self. 

Iu i í Grant E 

Ll. 1-2—Be it auspicious May Bhava, the lord of Bhavani, dispeller of worldly 
fears, sole sovereign of all the worlds, conversant with the numerous 
(modes of) meditations, the omniscient, be to our prosperity 

LI. 2-5—There was a good abode in the forest of great penance (abounding) in 
millions of hermitages. From one, born of a pea-hen’s egg (sprang onc) 
called Ganadanda Virabhadra who formerly was busily engaged by 88,009 
sages and in view of their request Ramadeva served him and then made 
him the lord of 88,000 villages 

Ll. 5-7—(He) was like an emperor, an expert in vanquishing all his adversarics, 
the king Adibhafija brought up by the sage Vasistha, a wild conflagra- 
tion in destroying the enemies, born as a representative of Sarasvati (the 
goddess of learning) l 

Ll. 7-8—There was Sri Durjayabhañjadeva son of Kottabhafija; (his) lotus-like fect 
were worshipped by hundreds of lords of mandalas. 

` Ll. 8-g—His sori was Ranabhafjadeva, who was pious, powerful, grateful, devout 
in worship! of Visnu wiping off all vices and worshipper of preceptors 

Ll. 9-12—His (Rapabhafija’s) son Mahamandaladhipati Maharajadhiraja Parames- 
vara Sri Satrubhafjadeva—who was. lord of 88,000 villages, valorous, 
“powerful, vanquisher of enemies, truthtul like Yudhisthira and eager for 
the protection of his subjects—humbly intimates (?) 

Ll. 12-14—(In the presence of) Sri Anakadevi, the queen, Sri Narendrabhaüja, the 

. Yuvarāja, Sri Prajapati, the "minister for war and peace, Sri Bhima, the 
sealer, Sri Manoratha, the door-keeper and Sri Visnudatta, the 
chamberlain | 

. 14-18—The village Llamayi included in the Urtta district has been granted by 
me with its boundaries specified, with its trees and creepers, with its lands 
' and pools, in view of favour of Lord Bhattiraka Sankara, to Bhattaputra 
Dandapani, son of Bhattaputra Cakrapani and grandson of Bhattaputra 
Narayana belonging go the Kausika Gotra with the pravaras of threc 
sages and immigrating from Madhyadega and also to one belonging to 
the Vasistha Gotra with the pravara of Vasistha, by means of copper- 

plate for enhancement of merit and fame of parents and of self. 


Binayak Misra. 





The Islamic Kingship in India 
Royal Titles 
All the Tuis and Afghan rulers of Delhi used the title of 


‘Sultan’. The origin of the word is somewhat obscure, but it has an 
interesting history behind it. It is used in the Qur'an in the sense of. 
‘strength: or ‘might,’ and in the Egyptian Papyri as the title of the 
governor of a province, and thus it came to be applied to an official 
‘to whom power had been delegated.” Later on the independent 
prince who, after the disruption of the Khilifat, divided the Islamic 
world among themselves, assumed this title. Mahmüd of Ghazni is 
regarded as the first important Muhammadan ruler to set this 
example. .The Memluks of Egypt and the Turks and Afghans of 

India uniformly followed this practice. E ; 

Qutb-ud-din used the name Aibek. This word was in general 
. use during this period even outside India, and it probably means . ) 
‘Lord Moon’ or ‘Strong Moon. His inscriptions show that he 
also assumed the title Sayyid # Turk wal ' Ajam." -In the Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri he is referred to as Al-Mu izzi us-Sultan. This is explained 
by Raverty as "the slave of the Sultan Mu'izz-ud-din".^ He used 
this title even after he had become independent. Among the titles 


bestowed on Iltutmish in his inscriptions occur the words, ‘the most 


1 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 622. 

2 Arnold, The Caliphate, p. 202. , . 

3 J Horovitz, Epigrapbia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, p. 20. Raverty (pp. 513-14) 
explains the word as meaning “the powerless-fingercd. This is supported by 
Firishta (Briggs, vol. I, p. 190). Dr. Ishwariprdsad’s- view (History of Mediaeval 
India, p- 133) that it was “the real name of, the slave” does not appear’ to be justified. 

4 Horovitz, Ibid., p. 20. M. Shu'aib,. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, 
PP: 2-3- 

5 Vol. I, p. 512, note 3. 
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exalted Shahanshah’, ‘the Sultan of Sultans’, ‘the shadow of God in 
East and West’, and ‘the help of Islam and the Muslims’. In some 
records he calls himself ‘4s-Sultani because’ he had been Sultàn 
Qutb-ud-din's slave." 

Raztyyat is called Sultan. With reference to the original 
meaning of the word, “itis equally applicable to a female as a male”. 
In her coins she is styled “Umdat-un-Niswan which means "the 
great, or illustrious among women".' Nasir-ud-din Mahmüd 1s 
called ‘the Sultan of Sultans’ and ‘the heir of the Kingdom of 
In the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri he is called ‘Us-Sultan-nl- 


Solomon’. 


A" zam-ul-Mu'azzam' ." 

Balban is called ‘the shadow of God in the world’, ‘the 
exalted emperor, ‘the lord of the world' and 'the king of 
mankind’. 

Kaiqubad is called ‘the vicegerent of God’ and ‘the emperor 
of the world'."' 

Ala-ud-din Khalji is called ‘the Sultān of the Sultāns of the 
world’, ‘the heir to the kingdom of Solomon’, ‘the second 
Alexander’, ‘the king of the universe’ (literally, the face of the 
carth), ‘the most exalted among the Sultāns of Arabia and 
non-Arab countries’, ‘the monarch with Darius’s insignia’, ‘the 


712 


emperor’; and ‘majestic as Moses and powerful as Solomon. Some 


of the titles bestowed on him by Amir Khusrav in his K haza inul 
Fūtūh are ‘the Sultan of the world’, ‘the Sultan of the monarchs 
of the earth’, ‘Shadow of God’, ‘the exalted sun’, ‘the equal of the 
sun and the moon on high’, ‘the Khalifah’, ‘the Moslem Moses’, 
‘the shepherd of the people’, ‘the conqueror of this age’, ‘exalted 


Horovitz, Ibid., pp. 21-4 7 Raverty, p. 637, note 8. 
G. Yazdani, Epigrapbia Indo-Moslemica 1913-14, p. 
Raverty, p. 671 Io Yazdani, Ibid., PP- 28-9, 32. 


[y] Zoo on 


Yazdani, Ibid P- 34 


- 


Yazdani Epigrapbia Indo-Moslemica, 1917-18 pp. 16, 18, 20, 25, 27 
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Dawn’, ‘the pious supporter of the. Shariat’, and ‘Emperor of the 
world’. f हि 

Mubarak Khalji is called ‘the King of the universe’ and ‘the 
successor to the kingdom of David and Solomon’."' 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq is called ‘the great Sultin'’,'* 'Badishah- 
"FGházi, ‘the Alexander of the period and ‘king of the 

horizons है i 

Muhammad ibn, Tughluq is called ‘the asylum of the world 

“the Lord of the Kings of the universe’, ‘the ruler of mankind’, 
, the shadow of God in every realm’." 

' Firüz Shah is called ‘the world-taking Shah’,”® ‘the lord of the 
world’?! and ‘Shah-in-Shah’.”* 

It is quite clear that these titles and adjectives bestowed on the 
Muslim rulers. of Delhi by themselves and by their courtiers and 
descendants do not convey any idea of the extent of their power and 
authority. In assuming titles which indicated larger powers than 
they really possessed, those princes were merely following the Eastetri 
tradition of glorifying themselves, without believing, as a matter of 
fact, that they could have any claim to the pretenstons which they or 
their courtiers pompously advanced. We are, however told that a 
‘Sultan of Bengal conferred the governorship of Isfahan to a visiting 
merchant, and that his ministers did not venture to remind him that 
the territory in question was not included in his dominions.” . Such 
instances are not numetous, but they show how careless in awarding. 
titles a prince might be. । 

13 Journal of Indian History, 1929, pp. 234-237, 239-241, 245, 252, ctc 
14 Yazdani, Op. cit, pp. 41-2 


15 Yazdani, Epigrapbia Indo-Moslemica, 1923-24, p. 14 
16 Horn, Epigrapbia Indica, vol. IL, p. 436. 


E 17. Vost, JRAS., 1905, p. 141 18  Blochmann, /A45B., 1873, p. 251 
19 Blochmann, Report of the Archeological Survey of India, vol. XI, p. 301 
20: Blochmann, Op. cit., p. 301 21 Blochmann, Op. cit., p. 303 


22 Cunningham, Report of the Archeological Survey of India, vol. XI, p. 49. 
23 Raverty, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri,' p. 579. 
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Royal Absolutism 


During the period with which we are concerned, the King and 
the State could not be distinguished that is to say, the King 
was the State. There was no limit to his authority or duties. 
He might appoint officers to help bim and relieve himself 
by delegating to faithful relatives and ministers a portion of 
his authority. He might try to centralise all departments under his 
own personal control. There was no customary or statutory body 
to whose advice the king was bound to listen or whose assistance he 
might utilise in providing his subjects with a better system of 
administration. There was no recognised system of constitutional 
law which might guide, assist or check him. Everything depended 
upon the personality of the ruler. This is royal absolutism in 
its perfection. Professor Sarkar says: “The Muslim State 
ME depended for its existence on the absolute authority of the 
monarch.” 

The truth of the above observations will be made clear by an 
analysis of the various duties performed by the Sultans of Delhi. 
It is neither possible nor necessary to refer in detaileto all the matters 
which demanded the personal attention of the monarchs in those 
.days of autocratic—but not strictly centralised—government. We 
shall try to indicate their position in a broad outline, remembering 
all the while that the monarchy was the mainspring of the entire 
system’ of administration. . , 

As the natural head of the executive, the Sultan managed all 
affairs with the assistance of such ministers and officers as he might 
choose to appoint. He had no regular council of ministers, no 
cabinet in the modern sense of the term. In this respect he was 


exactly in the same position as the Mughal emperors.” Ministers 


- 24 J. N. Sarkar, Maghal Administration, p. 16. 
25 Ibid. pp. 17-18. 
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who owe their office and power to the favour of the king can 
hardly, if ever, offer him unprejudiced advice. .The ministers of 
the Sultans of Delhi never served their masters well, for it was 
impossible for them to contradict them even when it was necessary 
in the interest of the State to do so. They were, like the ministers 
of the Mughal emperors, “mere secretaries who carried out the royal 
will in matters of detail; but they could never influence their 
masters’ policy except by the arts of gentle persuasion and veiled 
warning. ^ The resultant confusion was sometimes worse con- 
founded when ministers tried to take an unfair advantage of the 
weakness of the monarchy in order to inctease their political im- 
portance.” As regards the officers other than the ministers, their 
position was hardly different, though their power and influence were 
necessarily less prominent.” 

The influence of the Sultān was necessarily felt more in the 
territory around Delhi than in the distant provinces, which had to 
be left to the charge of provincial governors The latter were 
carefully selected and controlled, but even under able and jealous 
Sultāns they virtually enjoyed independent authority. Their 
position was naturally more favourable under weak Sultāns. In any 
case, the details of administration were naturally left to these satraps, 
for no Sultán could decide the internal problems of Bengal or of the 
‘ Deccan from his seat in Delhi. 

The Sultan was the supreme commander of the army. The 
State being primarily military in- character, its dependence upon the 
army is obvious. In those days the two most important duties of 
the Sultin were Jabangiri and Jabandari—the conquest and con- 
solidation of new territories. Speaking of the territorial ambitions 

26 J. N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p. 17. | 


27 For instances of over-mighty Wazirs, sec the present writer's article in Indian 


Culture, vol. II, No. 4. 
28 The position of these officers will be discussed by the present writer in 
another connection. 
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of the Turkish Sultāns, a modern writer observes: ‘‘Small, pros- 
perous, and well-managed-kingdoms were outside the scheme of their 
political ideas; hardly a true Sultan, but was haunted by the ambi- 
tion of territorial expansion." ^ It is useless to characterise this lust 
for conquest as an instance of political suicide on the ground that 
“the kingdom became too unwieldy for administrative purposes and 


" We must remember that Iltutmish, 


sank under its own weight.” 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban and 'Ala-ud-din Khalji were merely following 
the ideals set before them by the early heroes of Islam and the 
digvijayi emperors of ancient India. Moreover, India, after all, was 
united by her physical geography as well as her religion (i.e., 
Hinduism), and it was quite natural for the dominant political 
power in India to try to absorb as much of the country as possible. 
It is easy to see, therefore, that such an important function as the 
command over the army could not be safely delegated to generals 
whose loyalty was often questionable. A Turkish Sultan was not a 


mere ornamental head of the army, as the head of a modern state 


i$. He had to pay more attention: to the army than to the problems 


of every-day administration, Often he himself was a good general 
and took an active: part in the conduct of warfare. In most cases 
his personal presence in the field was an essential condition of 
success. Qutb-ud-din, Iltutmish, Ghiyas-ud-din-Balban, ' Ala-ud-din 
Khalji and Muhammad ibn Tughluq personally conducted important 
operations. Among the expeditions entrusted to generals mention 
should be made of those of Malik Kafür to the Deccan We do 
not know why 'Ala-ud-din entrusted him with so Important a 
command. We may assume, however, that 'Ala-ud-din was con- 
vinced of Kafür's loyalty; moreover, the Sultan might have consi- 


dered it imprudent to leave his capital to the vengeance of the 


Mu gh als. 


29 Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, ‘Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan’, 
JASB., (Letters, vol. I, 1935, no. 2, p. 133). 
30 Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, Ibid., p. 134. 
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The Sultan was the only law-maker in’ the state. He was also 
the head of the Judiciary; as such, he decided cases in person 
whenever and wherever possible. 

Professor Sarkar observes: ‘“The immensity of the Mughal 
emperors power can be judged from the fact that he was 
the head of the Church and the State alike." The same 
statement applies to the case of the Sultāns of Delhi. Some 
of them—like 'Ala-ud-din Khalji—actually claimed the title o£ 
the “Khalifah of the age,” or "the latest successor of the Pro- 
phet in the command of the faithful.” Such a Sultan was the 
highest living exponent of the faith (mujtahid) and leader in prayer 
(Imam). His religious duties were numerous. He was the cham- 
pion of the doctrines enunciated and enforced by the orthodox 
‘alama, and consequently the suppressor of religious innovations. 
The purity of Islam was preserved by punishing heretics and idola- 
tors. In his autobiography Firüz Shah gives us an account of 
the measures undertaken by him to suppress heresy.” “The 
Hindus and idol-worshippers had engaged to pay the money for 
toleration (Zar-i-Zimmiya)," says he. The punishments awarded to 
Shi’as™ for making proselytes are thus described: “‘On the most 
zealous I inflicted punishment (siyasat), and the rest I visited with 
censure (¢azir) and threats (tabdib) of public punishment (tasbbir-i- 
zijr). Their books I burnt in public." The elders of the heretics 
(mulbd) ahd sectarians (ababtiyan) were sentenced to death; their 
disciples were banished, those who "wore the garments of atheism” 
wete punished with chains and banished to different cities. A false 
Mahdi was. killed with his supporters and disciples. We may 


believe that such stern measures were not taken by those Sultans 


31 J. N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p. 18. 

32 Fatubát-i-Firsz Shabi, Elliot and Dowson, vcl. III, pp. 377-380. 

33 For Aurangzib’s persecution of the Shi'ās, see J. N. Sarkar, Mughal Ad- 
ministration, pp. 157-161. 
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who, like Muhammad ibn Tughluq, were less orthodox than Firiz 
Shah, but the Sultans had to defend Islam with an attitude of in- 
tolerant aggression in order to maintain their identity “in what one 
might call the vast ocean of Hindu population." Nor did perse- 
cution exhaust the duties of the Sultan. He attended the Friday 
prayers as often as possible. He joined Muslim religious festivals: 
Firaz Shah celebrated the Shab Barat for four days. The 
Sultan appointed special religious officials like Sbaikb-us-Islam, Sadr- 
us-Sudur and Mashaf-bardar. He set aside and spent a. fixed sum 
of money for charitable purposes." Al important judicial posts 
were usually given to the ‘glam or at least to religious-minded 
Muslims, Though no Turkish Sultan was officially recognised as 
the religious guide of his Muslim subjects as Akbar was," yet it 
is necessary to remember that Ala-ud-din once, seriously contem- 
plated the possibility of establishing a new religion. _ It is easy to 
sec that, in‘ discharging their religious duties the Turkish Sultans, 
like the Mughal emperors, "had to play a twofold part, viz., to 
govern all the people in their dominions as their king, and also to 
be the missionary defender and agent of the creed of a section of 


236 


their subjects.’ No satisfactory solution of this difficulty was dis- 


covered, and, as a result, the Hindus suffered. 

This rough catalogue is a sufficient indication of the heavy 
burdens which the Sultan of Delhi had to bear, unaided, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He was not restrained by any 


of those checks which are usually- associated with constitutional 


34 This was known as Zakat. It generally amounted to "oüe-forticth of every 
man's annual increase," which Muslim monarchs “were bound to spend for. the 
benefit of the faithful only—by building mosques, subsidizing pious men and 
theological teachers, endowing saints’ tombs and monasteries, relicving Muslim 
paupers and providing dowrics for Muslim maidens.". J. N. Sarkar, Mughal Adminis- 
tration, pp. 18-19. ~ 

35 Ibid., pp. 152-155. 

36 J. N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p. 18. 
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monarchy. He was responsible only to his Maker, not to. any 
human being. It was the duty of his subjects to obey him, and 
to suffer, if need be, without remonstrance: There was no law-. 
fully constituted council of ministers or legislative assembly to guide 
and, if necessary, to oppose him. The nobles had no legal or even 
conventional right to check his excesses, although they, or some of 
them, were on some occasions powerful enough to make their will 
felt. Even the ’ulama did not venture to voice their opposition 
openly, and to depose an undesirable ruler in the same way as 
Hildebrand deposed’ Henry IV." Such was the unique position 
enjoyed by the occupant of the throne of Delhi. 

Apart from the question of theories, was there any practical 
restriction on the powers of the Sultans? Speaking of the Mughal 
emperors Professor Sarkar says that "in practice the sovereign's 
action was often influenced by his fear of the Muslim soldiery and 
his reluctance to incur social odium. ^ This statement is applicable 
to the case of the Sultāns of Delhi as well. There is no doubt that 
the Sultans were often influenced by the fear of the Muslim (as 
well as the Hindu) soldiery, for even the most powerful autocrat 
must feel helpless against the soldiers upon whom his strength 
primarily depends. The fear of the soldiery is, however, no real 
check ori royal absolutism. The soldiers may rise against the most | 
righteous king or the most benevolent measures—as the Nether- 
landers rose against Emperor Joseph II. in protest against the reforms 
introduced by him; or they may continue to support an oppressiva 
king, as they supported Louis XV of France. It is natural for 
a tyrant to make his positien unassailable by taking proper care not 

, to alienate the chiefs of the army. In such a case the army, instead 
of curbing royal absolutism, may become its-upholder. In the same 


‘ way, the fear of incurring social odium can hardly restrain a monarch 


37 Compare, for instance, their attitude to Muhammad ibn Tughluq. 


38 J. N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p. 16. 
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who is himself the centre of social life and the dictator of social laws. 
Was there any protest in France when Henry IV was about to 
involve his subjects in war with the Hapsburgs of Austria and 
Spain in order that he, might gratify his “senile and adulterous 
passion by seizing Charlotte, the beautiful wife of Condé? 
‘Another writer comes to the conclusion that the Sultan’s 
‘powers, though absolute and unlimited in theory, had to submit to 


SP He enu- 


certain well-marked ‘modifications in actual practice. 
merates five ‘well-marked modifications’. In ‘the fitst place, the 
systematic policy of conquest pursued by the Sultans “imperceptibly 
set certain limits to the unbounded powers of the monarch. No 
foreign. conquest was possible without peace within the kingdom. 
Before making war on the enemy, it was necessary for the Sultan 
to make peace with his own subjects." The writer quotes a verse 
of 'Afif in which that experienced author advances the following 
advice: “Make peace with thy subjects and then brave thy enemy; 
for the army of a just Sultán is composed of all those people over 
whom he rules." We have reasons to assüme, however, that this 
wise precept was not always followed in its spirit by the Sultans of 
Delhi. Did 'Ala-ud-din make his peace with his Hindu subjects 
before he: sent Malik Kāfūr to brave his Hindu enemies in the 
Deccan? Secondly, the writer observes that “the necessity of 
organizing the administration of the country made it incumbent 
upon the Sultans to acknowledge at least some elementary prin- 
ciples of civilized government." . Nobody can question the truth of 


this pro osition, but the recognition of "some elementary principles 
propos g y princip 


39 Scc P. F. Willert, Henry of Navarre, . -446. It is argued by the 

3 y 8 y 
Kings apologists that the war which he was about to undertake was the result 
ot ‘twelve years of persevering negotiations and carefully prepared alliances’, but 
there is little doubt that Henry’s guilty passion had much to do with it. The 
project of war was abandoned as soon as he was assassinated. 

40 Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, ‘Life and Conditions of the People of 
Hindustan’, JASB., (Letters, vol. I, 1935, no. 2), pp. 133-136. 
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of civilized government” is hardly a check on the excesses of royal 
power. Kings, being civilized men, cannot but act in a civilized 
manner—if we do not regard indiscriminate butchery" and 
sensuality’* as the outbursts of an uncivilized spirit. Thirdly, the 
writer remarks that the Sultan had at least "to maintain an outward 
show of respect for the rituals and the symbols of Islam.” This 
might have minimised the sufferings of the Muslims, ‘but it did 
nothing to minimise the misery of the Hindus—it really enhanced 
theif difficulies—who constituted the majority of the population. 
Next, we are told that tradition compelled the Sultan to be bene- 
| volent and generous. How did the Sultàn's benevolence and: 
generosity tö individuals help the mass of the people? "Ala-ud-din- 
was a patron of Amir Khusrav; Muhammad ibn Tughluq was 
specially generous to foreigners. Their benevolence was narrow and 
capricious; it did not help the empire as a whole, as the benevolence 
of Asoka did. Finally, we are referred to. the so-called paternal 
features of the Sultanate, viz., provision of facilities for trade and com- 
merce, famine relief, etc. These are, however, extensions of the 
sphere of government, not restrictions on the autocracy of the 
. monarchs. 

We see, therefore, that practically speaking, there was no restric- 
tion on royal absolutism, except the natural fact that a man, however 
unscrupulous or depraved, acts like a man and obeys, however 
reluctantly, the unscen influence exerted by his environments. It is 
useless to blame the Turkish Sultans for this. They were loyal to 
the traditions of Islami and the ideas of Hindustan. Nowhere did 
monarchy ever willingly give up its powers. The people of India 
failed to appreciate the meaning of constitutional liberty. They 


could not make their influence felt on their rulers. The nobles, 


41 Balban’s butchery after suppressing Tughril's rebellion in Bengal and." Ala-ud- 
din s butchery of the Islamised Mughals are well-known instances. 


42 See Kunwar Muhaminad Ashraf, Op. cit, pp. 147 r49. 
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Hindu as well as Muslim, failed to take up a wide view of things 
and to compel the monarchs to recognise them as partners in the 
work of government as the nobles of England did during the Plan- 
tagenet and Lancastrian periods. - The inevitable result was the 


continuance of royal absolutism for hundreds of years. 


Court and Haram 


A brilliant court is an indispensable corollary of an autocratic 
monarchy; itisa necessary vehicle through which the infinite majesty 
of royal power finds its expression. Leaving aside the ancient 
monarchies of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, China, India and Persia, 
the courts of the Khalifahs in Baghdad and of the petty despots in 
the Italian city-states remind us of medieval splendour in all its waste- 
ful magnificence. If we compare, for instance, the court of the 
Doges of Venice or of the Medicis of Florence with that of their 
contemporaries on the English throne, we at once realise that the 
authority allowed by the English people to their kings was less ex- 
tensive than that snatched from their suffering subjects by the auto- 
crats of Italy. Absolute control over the résources of the state is 
necessary in order to create monuments of arts? and literature and 
to maintain a class of witty and chivalrous courtiers. This secret was 
taught to the monarchs of Europe by Louis XIV, whose dazzling 
court was indeed an epitome of the luxury as well as the intellect of 
France. But it must be remembered that, from the economic point 
of view, the royal courts put too excessive a strain on the people, "' and 
that intrigues—often political intrigues of the worst character— 


flourished most in the corners of the artistically decorated palaces. 


43 Compare the case of Shah Jahan. The case of the Pyramid-builders of 
Egypt is another instance. 

44 It is well-known how the expenses of the courts of Louis,XIV and Louis XV 
impoverished France, and how the jealous courtiers of Louis XVI (including his 
Queen) baffled the reforms of: Turgot and Necker. 
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For the student of niedieval Indian administrative history it is’ 
necessary to know something about the court and haram of the 
Turkish Sultans of Delhi in order to appreciate their position as des- 
pots.: Many factors made it impossible for them to evolve a court- 
life as splendid as that of the Great Mughals. They had. to concen- 
trate their attention upon the conquest of new territories and the 
consolidation of the old, while Jahangir and ‘Shah Jahan ruled over 
a well-consolidated empire embracing almost the whole of India. 
They had to safeguard their capital against the repeated inroads of 
the Mughals,“ but the Mughal emperors" reigned suprenie over the 
north-western gateway of India. They had to suffer from oft- 
repeated dynastic tevolutions which’ were more serious breaks in 
l continuity than the fratricidal struggles of the Mughal princes. Nor 
are we in a position to utilise the materials left by travellers- 
like Bernier and Manucci or those contained in the memoits of Babur 
and Gulbadan; for all details connected with the court-life of the 
Turkish. Sultans, we must rest content with incidental references 
collected from historical chronicles and ‘the account of Ibn Batüta. 

The palaces of the Sultans naturally furnished the background 
of their social life. Building palaces was an old and popular 
custom of the Persian kings. Every. king wanted a dwelling 
of his own and had no desire to use those bequeathed to him by a 
predecessor. He wanted his palaces to remain as a monument of. 
his administration. The Hindu kings similarly considered it inaus- 
picious to live in a place where somebody had breathed his last: The 
Sultans of Delhi followed the same tradition as far as possible, and 


began abandoning the old palaces along with their contents, and 
building their own palaces anew." Three palaces were built by the 


45 Even a strong Sultan like ’Als-ud-din Khalji had considerable difficulty in 
resisting them 

46 Until the days of Nadir Shah and except some troubles with the border clans 

47 Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, ‘Life and Conditions of the People of 
Hindustan’, JASB., (Letters, vol. I, 1935, no. 2), pp. 146-147. 


r 
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Slave kings. “Ala-ud-din built a new royal city named Siri. 
Muhammad ibn Tughluq built a new capital at Devagiri. The cul- 
mination of magnificence in this respect was perhaps reached during 
the reign of Firūz Shāh, who ‘assigned no less than three palaces ‘for 
giving audience alone to various grades of people—tor the nobles, the 
companions of the monarch, and for the common people." 

Many apartments in these beautiful palaces were utilised by 
the wives and concubines of the Sultans and princes of the blood, 
who, a Muslim writer rightly observes, were "extremely sensual’? ^? 
Sometimes a regular department was maintained for the supply of 
women. Sometimes expeditions were undertaken to procure them." 
The wives of a deposed or dead Sultan or defeated Hindu king could 
be married by his successor or victorious Muslim rival." The 
happiness of family life was naturally unknown amidst such 
surroundings i 

Apart from the inmates of the baram the majesty of the 
sovereign was often expressed by the number of slaves" (Bandagan-- 
K bas) maintained by him. | ‘Slave-holding was a time-honoured ins- 


titution throughout the Muslim world’;*' it was sanctioned by the 


48 Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, Op. cit., p. 147. 49 lbid. p. 147. 

50 The episode of Padmini is well-known. We arc also told that the rulcr 
of the Vijayanagar Kingdom began a war for a girl with the Bahmani Kingdóm 
(Cambridge History of India, vol. वी, p. 391). Compare the story of Henry IV 
of France and Charlotte 

51 Mubarak Khalji compelled Devalrini, the wife of his clder brother Khizr 
Khan, to marry him. The usurper Khusrav Khan married Mubarak Khalji’s wife? 
'Ala-ud-din married Kamala Devi, the wife of Karan Rai, the defcated Baghcla King 
of Gujrat. : l 

52. Barani (Elliot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. 149) says that 'Ala-ud-din: was “‘so 
troubled by his wife (a daughter of Jalāl-ud-din) and mother-in-law: that he wanted 
to conquer. some country wherein he might stay and never return home.” Com- 
pare, however, the story of the romantic love, destined to a tragic end, of Khizr 
Khan and Devalrini, described by Amir Khusrav in his ’Ashiqa 

53 ‘Ala-ud-din had 50,000 slaves, Firiiz Shah had about 200,000 

4. Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, ‘Life and Conditions of the People, of 
Hindustan,’ JASB., (Letters, vol. I, 1935, no. 2), p. 150 
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Prophet, who, however, encouraged manumission. The slaves of 
the Sultans of Delhi were not unlike the-Janissaries organised by the 
Ottoman rulers of Turkey; like the Janissaries they were 'inter- 
national in their composition," bound together by the bond of scr- 
vice and allegiance to a common master. Having no local connec- 
tions or interests of their own, the Sultin could always rely on their 
faithfulness and devotión more than on that of other State officials 
and nobles." An episode related by Minhaj-ud-din™ clearly shows 
the happy relations that existed between the royal masters and their 
slaves. On one occasion ‘one of the confidential favourites’ of 
Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad reminded him that ‘sons were necessary 
to thy. empire," in order that...... sovereignty might continue 
permanent in this family’. The Sultin replied: “Other monarchs 
may have one son, or two sons: I have so many thousand sons, 
namely my Turk slaves, who will be the heirs of my dominions, and 
who, after me, will take care to preserve my name in the Khutbah 
throughout those territories”. The history of the, Slave Sultāns of 
Delhi illustrates the truth of the Mu'zz-ud-din's remark. 

In the royal courts were to be found many favourites, courtiers 
(nadim), astrologers, musicians, poets and fortune-hunters of every 
description. Here the Sultāns followed the immemorial traditions 
of the East. Favourites were naturally of many classes. They might 
be as able (and as ambitious) as Malik Kafür; they might be as. 
depraved as those who dragged Kaiqubad to his doom. The 
courtiers, on the other hand, were ‘‘a class of refined and cultivated 

L 
55 Margoliouth, Mobammedanism, pp. 79-80, 87-89. Amcer Ali, The Spirit of 
Islam, pp. 262-267. 
56 Most of them were Turks. 


57 Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, ‘Life and Conditions of the People of 
Hindustan’, JASB., (Letters, vol. I, 1935, no. 2), p. 150. 

58 Ravcrty, pp. 496-97. 

59 He was ‘wanting in (male) children’. Cf. B. De, Tabaqat-i-A bii, 
vol. I, p. 42. 
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men’’, whose "principal occupation was the entertainment of the 
Sultan in his leisure hours by adding to the liveliness of his gaiety 


. and pleasures' Pu 


Like their Hindu predecessors the Muslim rulers 
utilised the services of astrologers. Musicians were appreciated and 
patronised by Muslim princes and nobles. Even poets were not left 
in the cold, _ 

| Turning again to the court, we find that there were many offi- 
cials entrusted with various duties connected with it as well as the 
baram. 

Of the symbols of royalty the most important were the crown, 
the throne, the parasol (Chatr), the baton (Darbasb) the canopy 
(sáyaban), the band (naubat) and the standard ('alam)." 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to describe in detail the 
court and its etiquette. Much information may be gathered from 
the works of Ibn Batütà and Barani." 

This brief account of the court and baram of the Turkish Sultans 
of Delhi clearly reveals the wasteful extravagance which characterised 
“their government. We must remember in this connection that the 
patronage offered by them to arts and literature—the only relieving 
feature of the life of unmeasured luxury usually led by them—was 
almost in all cases confined to their co-religionists. Hence the 
country as a whole did not prosper—as France prospered under Louis 
XIV or Russia did under Catherine the Great. The result was 


stagnation., 


ANILCHANDRA BANERJEE 


60 Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, ‘Life and Conditions’ of the People of 
Hindustan’, JASB., (Letters, vol. I, 1935, no. 2), p. 153. 

61 For details, sce Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, Op. cit., pp. 158-161. 

62 Text (Bibliotheca Indica), pp. 29-31. 
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II. Some administrative measures 


To increase the efficiency of his government, Akbar adopted 
many new measures. One of these was the introduction of a uniform 
ycar for official purposes. The Muslim lunar year, the Hindu Fasli 
years of different calculations, and the many local eras in use caused 
a good deal of administrative confusion. The lunar era was not 
suttable for revenue purposes as its months did not correspond with 
harvest seasons. On this account it was not possible to fix any date of 
the era either for the issue of demand slips to the cultivators, or for 
the collection of revenüe. A new era with a solar year was 
therefore introduced in the year 1586 (994 A.H.) and called the 
[ahi Year." It was not intended to, and it did not, supersede the 
use of the Hijri cra. So convenient was the new measure that it 
was continued by his successors including Aurangzeb who only gave 
precedence to the Hijri dates in state papers." Yet Akbar was 
so careful in respecting the religious feelings of his Muslim subjects 
that he hesitated long before the introduction of this measure 
lest its introduction be misunderstood. He had, earlier in 
1582, tried without success to make the Hindus reckon the 
beginning of their month from after the 16th lunar day rather than 


92 


the 29th." The Ilàhi era was intended to be used in official records 


oftener than not along with the Hijri dates. It did not involve the 
disuse of the Muslim era either by Akbar or his subject." Akbar 


* Continued from p. 322 of vol. XII. 

9o Badayüni, IL, 301; Ain, II, 30; Akbar Nama, Il, pp. 10-12; Mirat-i-Abmadi, 
I, 159-162 contains the full text of the Royal order. 

91 Documents of Aurangzeb's reign are in existence giving both the dates. 

92 Badayiini, II, 356; Akbar Nama, VM. 11. 

93 Letters of the period are still found in man$ collections bearing the Hijri date. 
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was a patron of literature and science of all Kinds: He refused to 
believe, unlike his Safavi contemporary of Persia, that only the lega- 
lities (Muslim theology, tradition and law) need be studied He 
patronized, therefore, the study of astronomy, mathematics, history. 
belles lettres, medicine and diverse.other subjects." A contemporary 
: Persian poct regretfully recorded the fact that on account of the 
orthodoxy of the Persian princes it was impossible for any one to 
‘become learned in different sciences. Only when one came to India, . 
he acknowledged, one could really acquire proficiency in his studies a 
Naturally the Mullas who were themselves brought up on the old 
lore found the change hard to accept. It involved the disappear- 


= ance of. their .monopdly: of learning They could hardly" adapt 7 


‘themselves to the new order of things and keenly resented this. .. 


. change. - Badayüni's wrath against the emperor who sponsored this U 
hange from ‘classicism’ to modernism' can be easily understood 
Ic is not necessary to believe him when he tells us that the emperor 
interdicted the study of Arabic." It is only the lamentation of an 


-old man on the passing away ofthe old order. We know Akbar's 


हैं library contained a‘section for Arabic books Some Arabic works 


‘were translated ; under his patronage?" Again the assertion: of 


Badayüni that Akbar directed. that the letters peculiar to Arabic 


UU 


should not be used in spelling words in Persian sccms to have 


originated cither in his attempt at ridiculing the main plank of 


Akbat’s policy ‘or it represents the attempt of a ‘purist’ at produ- 
cing ‘pure’ Persian. But there is nothing to: prove that this order 
was obeyed in the sense in which Badayüni wishes us to believe 


it was intended.* No documents of Akbar’s reign have come down 


94 Brown, Modern Persian Literature, p. 26. 

Abdulla Khan, king of Turan, prohibited the study of logic and philosophy in 
kis kingdom.  (Badayüni, III, 150). 

95 Badayüni. Il, 301; Ain., I, 279. 96 Shibli, TIT. 

97 Badayüni, IT, 306, 356, 363. 98 Ain., I, 103. 

99 Ain., 1, 104. 100 Badayiini, II, 3०1. 
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to us with this peculiarly fantastic attempt at reforming spelling. 
The Faramin-i-Salátin compiled and edited by Bashir. Ahmad in- 
cludes a Farman of Akbar dated 1 595 (1004A.H.) where .many 
words appear without any change in their spellig."' This ‘tale’ 
therefore must be credited to Badayüni's resentment at Akbar's 
patronizing useful, as against purely religious, modern, as against 
classical, studies and accomplishments as against legalities 

The administration of the ‘Sadr-us-Sadiir’s department, Akbar 
felt, was far from satisfactory. Even an orthodox Muslim of 
Dadayüni's type was not pleased with the way things had been 
going on for years. "The Sadrs had had far too much power and 
they had not used it well. The first step in the direction of reforms 
here was the appointment of Makhdüm-ul-Mulk as the provincial 
Sadr of the Punjab. Akbar, therefore reduced the powers of Abdul 
Nabt's successor in office, Sultan Khwaja: In 1581 he appointed 
six Sadrs in the provinces.” Inquiries were also held into the rent- 
fice grants made earlier in the reien.. Abdul Nabi's grants, ac- 
cording to Badayiini, were greater than those of all the previous 
emperors taken together." Even under Shaikh Gadai at least onc 
theologian held a grant, worth ten million tankas.'"' Akbar was 
therefore driven in order to protect his own financial interests tó 
inquire into the grants so far made. On investigation he re-awarded , 
the heredity. grants made to scholars, theologians pricsts and 
teachers according to his own estimate of their worth. One class 
of people, however, suffered in these proceedings and according to 
Badayiini. suffered justly. Those who ‘enlisted disciples of their 
own, or held assemblies, or encouraged any kind of counterfeit 
worship’ were imprisoned or exiled to Bengal or Sindh.” ‘The 
leaders of the Ilahi sect were exiled to Bhakkar ind Qandahar and 


IOI Farümin-i-Salátin, p. 246. 102. Akbar Nama, IIl, 372, 234. 
103 Badayiini, IT, 71, 204. 104 lbid., II, 34. 
105 Ibid., IT, 278. | | 
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exchanged for colts. Their practices constituted ‘a bundle of foul 

lies and nonsense,’ according to Badayüni.' But some Shaikhs and 

1 8 y l i 

Faqirs may have suffered innocently in the course of these proceed- 
1 y y Ese H 

ings.’ Badayüni's statement that they were exchanged for mules in 

Qandahar is either a repetition of the fate that befell the Jalalis or 


must be referred to some other unpopular group of theologians. It 


would have been rather difficult to’ send any Shaikhs or Faqirs as 


prisoners to Qandahar and there sell them as slaves among an ortho- 
dox Muslim population unless they had lost all popular support. It 
was a punishment that could not have béen carried against popular 
or respected scholars and religious meridicants. Akbar had to trans- 
fer the grants made to many scholars mostly because he discovered 
their influence on the people was not good. The collectors were 


given general directións to inquire into all cases of rent-free grants of 
"a 


land and revert to the State the share of a deceased grantee, an 


absentee, or a Sre servant." These measures seem to have been 


| taken. móstly in self-defence. Akbar’s general policy is well illus- 


trated by Badayiini’s example who though, as an orthodox Mulla, 
got no preferment, was yet able to keep his original Jagir of 1000 
Bighas. intact. Earlier periedical examination and resumption of 
these grants are mentioned by Badayüni himself and amply prove 
that Akbar was moved not by any feelings of revenge but the ordi- 
nary State necessities.’ 


The “emperor further sanctioned the charging of interest. ^? 


Here again he could not have made it obligatory. | If good Muslims 


did not want to receive interest they could. avoid it. But: if, their 
Hindu creditors wanted a return for their money, Akbar made it 
possible for them to secure it through the imperial coutts. The 


measure indicates a growth of commercial transaction between the 


106 Badayiini, IT, 299. ; - 107 Ain., I, 47. 
108  Badiyüni, H, 29, 30. 109 Ibid., II, 338. 
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Hindus and Muslims and seems to have been rendered necessary by 


commercial considerations 


12. Court Ceremonies 


Akbar further introduced certain ceremonies in, court. The 
method of doing honour to the emperor by way of Kurnish and 
Taslim had been introduced by Humayun. Akbar, however,. seems 

to have made it common." But despite the special pleadings. of — 
such divines as Taj-ud-Din of Delhi," the faithful objected to it as ` 
against the teachings of Islam Thereupon it was discontinued in 
the open court but permitted in the private audience. chamber 
But those who had any religious scruples were never compelled to 
undergo this indignity. In 999 A.H. (1590-91) Badayüni refused 
te perform obetsance to the emperor in this fashion"even when some 
courtiers urged him thereto. Not much harm? came to him 
thereby." Four years later, in 1003 (1594-95 A.D.), however, he 
changed his mind. and performed Sijdah.'" ` It became the common 
method of salutation to the emperor and continued. ünder Jahangir 
‘Shah Jahan excused the Sijda to scholars but continued it for other 
people for some time.'? 

Akbar's charity annexed a peculiarly Hindu custom of giving 
alms to the poor. On different auspicious occasions the emperor 
would be weighed against different materials which: would then be 
given away to the needy, Hindus and Muslims alike." The ins- 
titution so' appealed to the generous instincts of the Mughal emperors 


that this was continued even under the Puritan Aurangzeb who is 


110 din, I, 158. i E 111^ Badayüni, II, 301, 
112 Ain., I, 158. f 113 Badayüni, II, 376. 
114 Ibid., Il, 402.. 115 Badshabnama, Y, 110-112. 


116 Ain., 1, 266, 267. 
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found writing to one of his grandsons urging him to get weighed 


twice a year in order to ward off evil." 


13. The Infallibility Decree 


But the most important of Akbar’s administrative measures 
was the promulgation of what has been miscalled the ‘Infallibility 
Decree.’ Akbar had tried to bring together his divines, but, as we 
have already seen, when they met, they failed to agree. Partly 
urged by the practical necessity of providing for an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Muslim Law, partly led on by his own ambition to 
brook ‘no. rival authority in the state, Akbar secured the presentation 
of a petition to him declaring that where doctors of divinity differed . 
in their interpretation of the Muslim Law, the emperor's decision 
was to be final. This declaration was drawn up by Mubarak but was 
signed by Makhdüm-ul-Mulk; ‘Abdul Nabi, the Sadr-us-Sadar; Sadr 
Jahan, Grand Mufti of the empire; Jalal-ud-Din, the Chief Qazi; 
Mubarak, ‘the déepest writer of the age’, and Ghazi Khan, ‘unrivall- 
ed in various sciences’. The declaration was thus authoritative, 
bearing as it did the signatures of the highest church dignitaries in 
the empire along with the two greatest scholars of the reign. Of 
course it has been very often urged that Mubarak was the emperor's 
tool in the matter and that others had been dragged into signing it. 
Unfortunately; Badayüni on whose authority this statement 1s based 
scems to have been carried. away by his wrath against this lodging 
of an authority in the emperor which he thought rightly belonged to 
“the divines. He makes two contradictory. statements. In one place 
he declares that some signed it willingly others against their convic- 


tions. Elsewhere he tells us that only Mubarak signed ‘it 


.117 Letters of Aurangzeb (printed), . letter No.. 17. Aurangzeb declares that 


though weighment is not current along the Muslims of Persia, it is efficacious. 
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U* This latter statement could not obviously have been 


_ willingly. 
true. Among the signatories, Jalil-ud-Din was the emperor's 
nominee whom Akbar had recently appointed in supersession to his 


inconvenient predecessor.’ 


Sadr-t-Jahan continued in his office long 
after the issue of this declaration" and could not have been opposed 
to its.issue. Ghazi Khan, a Mansibdar who continued in office till 
his death in 992 A.H. (= 1584 A.D.) again seems to be little likely 
to require any undue pressure for putting his signature to this docu- 
ment. Mukhdüm-ul-Mulk who had his eyes on the office of the 
Sadr-us-Sadür and Abdul Nabi who was filling it at this time are 
likely to comprise Badayüni's ‘some’ who signed it against their 
convictions. Their unwillingness can be easily understood. 

But the nature of the document has been a little misunderstood 


in the heat of arguments raised over it. 


It gave Akbar no power 
until and unless the divines failed to agree. Even then he had the 
power to interpret the Muslim Law and not to make it. “Te is neces- 
sary to remember that Akbar only gathered into his own hands 
powers and functions which ‘had been so far exercised’ by a subordi- 
nate functionary, the Sadr.: He did not create a new office, he 
brought an older one under imperial control. Even here Akbar 
differed from Aurangzeb, for example, in honesty assuming the 
right to'be his own judge rather than dismiss a Sadr who criticised 
“him—as Aurangzeb did—and appoint a successor who would give 
‘a convenient opinion. Akbar claimed to be infallible no more than 
the Privy Council or the House of Lords does. His interpretation 
of the laws was to be final, just as a ruling of the Privy Council. 
Thus Akbar made no claim to infallibility in any metaphysical sense. 
Still further his decision could not, and in fact did not, silence 


Opposition to his views. As an instrument for suppressing opposi- 


118 Badayini, II, 270, 272 119. Badáyüni, II, 110, 10; 
120 Tabagat-i-Akbari, p. 392 
121 Cf. Blochman; Smith, 178-81; Haig, 364; Malleson, 158 
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tion it was valueless. Decision given under its authority would not 
convince those who did not recognize it as valid. It could be used 
effectively only by Akbar himself for justifying his own personal 
practices. The main planks of his policy of toleration had already 
been laid. The.Jizya had been abolished, the pilgrimage tax remit- 
ted, the Hindus admitted to public services and public religious 

- worships tolerated long before the issue of this so-called ‘infallibility 
decree’. These departures from the accepted orthodox policy had 
not necessitated any artificial support. The decree was only a mani- 
festation of Akbar's anxiety to be considered a good Muslim. 
Dadayüni's statement that after the Fatwa the distinction as hitherto 

_ understood between the lawful and the unlawful was obliterated, can 
have reference to Akbar’s personal actions alone. No orders of his 
could force his people to adopt as lawful modes of action that they: 
considered unlawful. It was thus not a decree much less an infalli- 
bility decree. All that it really affected was to take away from the 
theologians the right to persecute others for their opinions. Akbar 
did not claim to define religious beliefs of his subjects and force his 
definition on them as Tudor ‘Governor of the Church’ was claiming 
‘to do. No one was persecuted for rejecting Akbar’s definition, if 
any, of the Muslim faith. He issued no Thirty Nine Articles, 
he forced no ‘Act of Uniformity.’ m 


14. Marriage and Religion 


In another field Akbar apparently restricted religious liberty. 

: Mixed marriages were not allowed. Under the Muslim Law, a 
Muslim could marry. only Muslim. Thus if a Hindu girl wanted 

te marry a Muslim, she had to be converted to Islam before the 

marriage could be solemnised. The case of a Muslim girl trying to 

marry a Hindu became still more difficult. Her marriage would not 

be legal according to the Muslim Law. It is doubtful whether the 


. Hindu Law as then understood sanctioned such marriages. Akoar 
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therefore decreed that as such conversions to Hinduism-or Islam were - 
based on passion rather than on religion they should not be per- 
mitted."^ He does not seem to have introduced any substantial: 
change in the judicial practices of the day. A story related by 
Badayüni himself bears this out. A Muslim, Misi by name, who 
wanted to marry a Hindu girl, eloped with her and had then to keep 
- himself and the girl concealed for fear the parents of the girl would 
be able to gether back by judicial process if they learnt of their 


whereabouts," 
15. The alleged persecution of the Muslims | 


This brings us to the much canvassed question about the persc- - 
cution of the Muslims by Akbar. ‘Akbar showed bitter hostility to 
- the faith of his fathers and. his-own youth, and actually perpetrated:a 

` persecütion-. of Islam’ says Dr. Smith In the latter part of his life 
ays Sir Wolsley: Haig, ‘he persecuted its followers and destroyed its- 


225 


places of worship ^ These arc grave charges and, made by serious 


| students of history as they are, they compel an cxamination. They 
“are based on two sets of authorities, the orthodox Badayüni and his 
followers and the Jesuit Missionarics who came to convert Akbar to 

eir faith. A good deal of misunderstanding’ has been caused how- 


ever by mixing up two different questions Akbar's personal 


122 Badayüni, H, 391-92; Dabistan-i-Mazabib, 413 (?). . l 
Smith (257) rather unfairly omits to notice the provision in the Dabistan con- | 

cerning such conversions to Hinduism notwithstanding the fact that Blochman refers 
to it. His criticism is therefore misplaced and unjust. "Akbar treated Hindus and 
Muslims alike in this matter and there is no justification whatever for finding in 
this regulation a persecution of Islam Badayiini records what appeared to him an. 
inversion of Muslim rights, though as we shall sce below he is wrong even there. 
Return of: Muslim girls to their families was an ordinary affair for his and called for 
' no comment or record. : : : 

123 Badāyūnī, “HW, 110-118. The story of Shaikh Misi as recorded by 
Badayüni l 

r24 Akbar, 257 

125 Cambridge Shorter History of India, 378 
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practices may have been objectionable’ but they do not and cannot 
prove that he persecuted Islam. In deciding the question of his 
“persecutions, therefore, we have to look: for such acts of his as forced | 
a line of conduct on his subjects which. was contrary to Islam 
Even thus limited, Badayüni's list is formidable and the Jesuit 
statements carry it still further 
I, Akbar made wearing of silk dresses and ornaments obli- 
gatory at prayer times. l 
“2. He forbade prayers of Islam l 
! 3: He discontinued public prayers’ and ‘call to prayers: in the 
Assembly Hall 
4. He forbade the fasts. ` 
5. Pilgrimages to Mecca were stopped.- “Any one eyen men- 
~ tioning the subject in 1004 A.H. received capital punishment 
6. "Muslim festivals were discontinued. 1. mr rS 
7. Akbar changed some names wherein the name of the 
६ Prophet figured in order to avoid using it. — 
8. . Mosques and prayer rooms were turncd into stables and 
given to Hindu chaukidars 
9. Akbar when in straits for money would cven plunder ~ 
mosques 
10. Shaving of the beard was allowed with the support of the 
unprincipled and scheming Mullas 
11. The eating of the flesh of tigers and wild boars was 
permitted . 
12. The king razed to the ground the towers built for the 
Muslim call to prayet 
13: Mosques were turned into stables and those decaying were 
not repaired 
14. Blochman and Low have both rendered a passage of 


Dadày üni implying that good’ men were killed in place of cows pre- 


sumably by Akbar 
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A better rendering would be: “they (the Hindus) kill good men 


in the place of cows.’ Another passage has been translated as stating 
that killers of animals on certain dates were either killed or their 
ptoperty confiscated. Besides, Akbar is generally credited with the 
_ design of 'annulling the statutes and ordinances of Islam’. Badayüni 
‘refers to Islam.as having died in this rcign,"" 
Now to examine these complaints about persecution. In con- . 
nection with the first Badayüni is self-contradictory. If, as he says 
in (2) prayers of Islam were forbidden, Akbar could not have made 
athe usc of the unlawful silken dresses and ornaments obligatory at 
them. Either prayers were still being held, in which case the second 
complaint disappears as also the third, or if they were not held, there 
could have been no point in making a certain dress obligatory theteat. 
As we shall sec, Akbar may have become remiss in offering public 
prayers himself. but that is a personal question. -Akbar could not 
have forbidden the offering of .Muslim prayers throughout his 
empire. No case of anyone being persecuted for offering prayers 15 
on record anywhere. We have on the other hand the testimony of 
Badayüni himself to prove that when Mir Fath Ullah Shirazi 
offered his Shia prayers in the court, he was not interfered with 
at all. Akbar was so far from being offended with him on that 
account that he was appointed vizir and retained in that office. 
Shaikh *Arifi-Husaini Miisa an’ ‘Abdul. Ghais are also alleged 
by Badayüni himself as performing prayers in the imperial court. 
Abul M*aali said prayers with his companions, Abdus Samad 
| The obligation to 


is described. as much occupied In praying." 


wear silk dresses at the prayer times could only have been imposed 
on his courtiers alone and that also when they said their prayers in 


126  Badayüni, II, pp. 239, 265, 274, 301-307, 312, 322; ‘Du Jarric, 44, 45, 61. 
Cf. Monserrate’s References to Akbar's religion, 64, (Mutray’s Travels, II, 95). 
127 Badayüni, Il, 315, 316; IIT, 59, 92, 126, 139, 150. 
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-his company. It is rather ridiculous to suggest that it involved any 
` persecution of Islam. The fourth charge is that Akbar forbade fasts. 
Did he go about compelling every one of his subjects to take their 
meals in the months of fasting? That could have been hardly 
possible.. He may have discontinued keeping fasts himself but that 
would not amount to a persecution of Islam. -Fortunately evidence 
is available’ at least of the year 1582 .that the. fast was sull kept 
by the faithful, Akbar's Muslim ambassador who had been sent 
to ‘bring the Jesuit fathers to the court stayed at Sultanpur, near 
Surat, for the purpose of celebrating the fast and the sacrifices con- 
nected therewith. The fifth complaint again is not tenable. 
The stoppage of pilgrimage is mentioned in the year 990 A.H. 
(1582 A.D.) But in ggo A.H. (1582. A.D.) Gulbadan Begum 
returned from Mecca and. was royally welcomed. In 992 A.H. 
(1584 A.H.) Shah ‘Ali Tarab brought the impress of the prophets 
foot from Mecca and it was also received as a holy relic. It was. 
brought to Ahmedabad where a splendid edifice was built for housing 
it. This took six years in building. A theologian was appointed to 
‘keep guard over it as over a sacred relic. When - Badayiini com- 
pleted his history, Qutb-i- Alam was guarding it in 1595-96 ^ 
More conclusive, however, is the account of Du Jarric.- The Third 
Mission while coming to the court in 1595 met in Gujerat many 
men and women going on the pilgrimage to Mecca,"  Khaná- 
A'zam, governor of Gujerat, went to Mecca in 1001 A.H., returned 
in 1002, and came to the imperial court. The discontinuance of 
the Muslim festivals cannot be termed persecution. It implies if 
anything, Akbar's ceasing to celebrate them himself. The sugges- 
tion contained in the seventh is fantastic. Muhammad remained 
a part of Akbar’s name and occurs in many of the Farmans he 

128 Monserrate, 13. Shah Jahan was excused the duty of keeping fasts in his old 
age. 


129 Badayiini, 1, 321; IH, 111; Mirat-i-Abmadi, Il, 138, 179. 
130 Du Jarric, 6o. "x 131 Mirat-i-Abmadi, M, 181, 182. 
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issued in the latter half of his reign. Tabaqat-ic-Akbari's list of 
scholars and grandees contains such names as also Abdul Fazl's list 


of the grandees.'™" Badayüni's third volume as well contains many 


such names. What is Akbar supposed to have done? Did he issue 


a roving commission for the purpose of changing the names of such 
persons all over his extensive empire! Turning of mosques and 
prayer: rooms into stables and porter's lodges may be true in some 
cases where Akbar’s toleration made the’ maintenance of mosques 
in ah entirely Hindu centre both impolitic as well as‘useless. It is 
possible that in some villagés where mosques, like Protestant 
churches tn Ireland in some places, were maintained simply as an 
emblem of the Muslim conquest, the mosques might have been 
converted to other uses. Akbar was utilitarian enough to turn such 
mosques to the civil or military purposes. But if it implied that 


Akbar turned all Mosques and Prayer rooms into stables, ‘or an 


appreciable number thereof either, one must deny it. On his march 


to Kabul Akbar set apart a special tent for prayers. He said 


` public prayers on his return to India in the mosque at ‘Ali Masjid.'*' 
: Many mosques of his days are still standing” The Jesuit fathers, 


who support Badayini.in these assertions, did not find the mosques 


of Delhi turned into stables or porter's lodges. Murray's state- 


‘132 Du Jarric, 46. 
133 Tabaqat, 383, 384, 385, 388, 389, 399, 391, 392, -395, 398, 401, 4०३, 404, 405. 
134: Monserrate, 155. . 135 Monserrate, 95, 97, 98. 
Sub-deacon Leo Grinon when he conveyed Akbar's invitation to Goa for the’ 


* second mission’ is said to have told the Provincial of Goa in 1590, "The emperor ` 
‘turned all the mosques of the city where he lived into stables for elephants or horses 


on the pretence of preparation for war. He destroyed the Alqurans." Report of the 


- Provincial of Goa dated 1590, quoted from Spitilli by Maclagan (62). 


This. is supposed to have reference to Lahore. It is needless to refute this 
statement because it is followed by the wholly incredible and untrue statement that 
Akbar had confined himself to one wife and distributed the rest among his 
courtiers, : i 

Pinheir's Letter dated 3rd of September, 1595 repeats this assertion, “in the city 
there'is no mosque and no copy of-Quran. The mosques previously erected have 
been turned into stables and public granarics.” (Maclagan, 70) 
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ment about Akbar's plundering mosques is based on misconcep- 
tion. They are usually hardly worth plundering and Akbar was ‘ 
very seldom in’ straits for money. The third mission in. 1595 did 
find the mosques in ruin because they had not been repaired. But 
then, this. state of things refers to ‘many towns and large cities 


ET 


which were mostly in a state of ruin. Shaving of the beard 
cannot constitute persecution. It could only have been a permissive 
‘order. The eleventh again is permissive, not mandatory. 
Such ‘unlawful’ meat -does not seem to have been forced 
en any one. Only those taking it were absolved from sin. 
The twelfth again is an exaggeration. We have already dealt with 
the thirteenth. ` The general statements of Badayüni's remain but 
he is not sure in his description of the state of things that ensued 
Sometimes the Shiaism scems to him to have been gaining ground, 
at other times he is bewailing the disappearance of Islam and yet 
again talking of the progress of Hinduism. As we shall pre- 
sently see the whole regime of toleration was distasteful to 
Padayüni and his sort and in their disgust they gave it, different 
names. While Badayüni talks of Islam’ as a dead religion, Du 
Jarric in describing the persecution of the Fathers of the third 
mission speaks of Muhammadanism and. Hinduism as strongly 


established in 1603.7 


Dadayüni writing in 1004 A.H. (1595-96 A.D.) mentions among living scholars 
“Abdul Qadir at Lahore, Qazi Nur Ullah of Lahore, a Muhrasib at Lahore, Maulàna 
Muhammad, Mufti of Lahore, who gave a public dinner on his completing his 

studies of Muslim Law and tradition.: (Badayüni, IIl, pp.»10r, 138, 154) Ie is 
impossible to believe that these Muslim divines had not a single copy of the Quran 
between them. We cannot but reject such impossible testimony. The Qazi, the 
Mufti, and the Muhtasib could not have functioned in a city where all mosques 
were stables and all copies of the Qurans had been lost! 

136 Du Jarric, 61. : 

137. Badayüni, II, 262, 265, z72, 309. 138 Du Jarric, 192. 
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| 16. His Religious Beliefs 


Another charge remains. Smith is definite in, his opinion that 
after 1582 Akbar ceased to be a Muslim. Unfortunately even he 
cannot get away Írom certain facts which proclaimed aloud Akbar's 
faith in Islam. He holds Akbar therefore guilty of sull another 
sin, hypocrisy. : The reasoning is rather ingeniotis. ` Akbar was not 
a Muslim. presumably because he was not practising certain rites. 
When he practises them, why you call him a hypocrite and there 
is an erd of the matter! But. Smith, unfortunately, overlooked 
certain other: inconvenient facts. . The Jesuit letters may be ‘full. of 
emphatic declaration that at the time of the First Mission Akbar 
l was not a Muslim.’ But Du Jarric’s account mentions that Akbar 
held many disputations with the Fathers of the First Mission in 
defencé of Islam. . When the Mullas could not defend the Muslim 
conception of paradise, Akbar. came to their help and tried to defend 
it. - Similarly he so earnestly tried to defend his Mullas on another 
occasion that the Fathers were reluctantly compelled to conclude that. 
they had no chance whatever of converting him to: Christianity. 
Botelho writing in 1648-54 declared that ‘inspite of discussions the 
king remained as. much a Moor as before.’ Peruschi writing in 1595 
no doubt mentions rumours current about Akbar's religious beliefs. 
‘He comes to the conclusion that ‘the more intelligent think him to be 
a Muhammadan who outwardly conforms to all religions in order to 
obtain popularity’. Akbar’s letter written in 1582 to the philoso- 
“phers of Europe and entrusted to Monserrate on his departure speaks 
of the prophet with all respect.” Further in his letters to 
‘Abdulla Khan Uzbek writteh in 1586 Akbar definitely declares 
himself a Muslim and proudly boasts that on account of his con- 
quests Islam had now spread to territories where it had ‘never been 


l 139 Du Jarric, 192; Botelho quoted in Hosten, 150; Peruschi, p. 14, quoted by 
Maclagan, 52. Letters of Abul Fazl, No. VII (Section I). 
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heard of before and the temples of the non-believers had been con- 
verted into mosques. He also: roundly declares that the institutes 
of the Prophet and revelation of God have always been his guides. 
Thus Akbar ‘seems to have considered himself a Muslim almost to 
the very end of his life. 

But we have to admit that to Badayüni and men of his way of 
thinking Akbar ceased to be a Muslim. The crthodox spread tales 
of his fall from the truc path throughout the empite. The courts 
of the independent kings in the Deccan rang with cales of his having 


"UU In Persia, Kabul and Taran these tales 


ceased to be a Muslim. 
were often told.'" Even here in India a rebellion was organised 
ostensibly on behalf of the true faith. But the failure of this re- 
bellion, even when Akbar's brother Hakim had. been discovered as 
the convenient peg on which to hang the claims for an empire. 
proves that to a majority of his Muslim courtiers and subjects. Akbar 
had not fallen enough from the true path to merit the fate of an 
apostate,” When prince Salim rebelled against his father, he could 
have found his father's apostasy a very powerful weapon against him 
But neither Jahangir nor his historians úse this argument to justify 
his rebellion.''' Salim no doubt got Abul .Fazl murdered but all 


that he alleges against him is his ascendency in the councils of his 


igo Letters nos, 2, 1, 34 ‘ 

141 Tazkrat-ul-Malik (MS), pp. 566, 567. Botelho was asked by Adal Shah of 
Golkunda whether Akbar had been converted to Christianity. Botelho, however, 
had to confess thar Akbar remained and died a Muslim. (Hosten, 151.). 

142 Letter of Abu! Fazl: from Akbar to ‘Abdulla Khan of Tūrān written in 1586 


143 CE. Letters of Abul Fazl: from Akbar to ‘Abdulla Khan written in 1586 and. 


1596 ; 
144 Lest it be thought that references to the misdeeds of an carlicr king by his 
and successor were not considered in good raste, one has only to refer to the 
accounts of Shah Jahan’s rebellion in Iqbal Nama Jabangiri and the official histories 
"ef Shah Jahan’s religion. 
Jrhcngir, however, speaks with all reverence of Akbar's austerities. Tazakrat-ul- 
7 lali (MS) p. 566, refers to Salim’s issuing a Farman when he rebelled justifying 
his a...on as taken in defence of the true faith and against Akbar's religious vagaries. 
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father. He could have conveniently mentioned Akbar's renuncia- 
tion of Islam as an excuse for his own crime at least. His silence is 
suggestive. We have it on the authority of Du Jarric’s account that 
when: in 1598 a Christian accepted Islam in order .to be able to 
marry the nicce of his dead wife, though prince Salim desired to 
punish him, he dared not do so for fear of his. father who obviously: 
must have been pleased at.this conversion. A little later, in 1599 
the fathers converted a’ Muslim girl. . They were afraid that if the . 
matter was made public and brought before the judges they would 
hold it against the Quran and the Ring's regulations. Such a king 
cantiot have ceased to be a Muslim. Mensetrate again tells us chat. 
Akbar docs not listen to:actors because acting is. forbidden by the C 
Muslim law; Here again we have evidence enough to prove that 
Akbar was a Muslim. Botélho declared that Akbar died a Muslim 
and Roe also came to the conclusion that Akbar continued a Muslim 
: and: died as such." ? 
But let us examine the delinquencies of Akbar as set down by 
‘the Jesuits and: the orthodox Mullas. Akbar is accused of having 
violated dic law because from 1600 A.H: (1591-92. A.D.) onwards 
he shaved his beard. He kept dogs and pigs in the palace yard, and 
“ivispectad them every morning. He discontinued keeping ‘fasts. 
‘Birbar we are told, ‘led Akbar to reject inspiration, prophetship, 
miracles, even the whole law.’ ‘He listened to the early history of 
Islam-atid began to-think less of the companions of the prophet, 
He gave up going to public prayers. “Akbar cast aside Islamic re- 
velation regarding the day of judgment, the details connected with 
leis difficult, however, to believe this statement as the writer tells us on page 468 | 
that Jahang'r became a follower of Din-i-[ahi after his accession. According to 
our author, then, whatever Akbar’s religious vagaries, Salim fell a victim thereto. 
Now we know that Salim remained a conforming Muslim. 
145 Roe, H, 313; Botelho as quoted above, note 1417 Monscrrate, pp: 171, 202; 
Du Jarric, pp- 86, 87, 94 Roc says, however, that ‘Akbar began to make a breach 


into the law’, true that ‘a certain outward reverence detained him’ and ‘so he died 
in the formal profession of his sect 
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it, and traditions of which the prophet was. the repository.’ “He 
ceased to believe in the evil spirits, angels, invisible beings, the pro- 
phet's method of receiving revelation and miracles, and the authority 
of the prophets and the Imam.’ He is further accused of acknow- 
ledging ‘reason to be the basis of all religions and possessing a spirit 
of inquriy opposed to every principle.” All doctrines of Islam Akbar 
is said to have set down as ‘senseless.’ It is further said that Akbar 
cxanuned some accounts of Prophet's life and refused to believe cer- 
tain incidents, as related therein. But what Badayiini really says is 
that some people made such remarks in Akbar’s presence. We 
have then Badayüni's specific statement that till 986 A.H. (1578-79 
A.D.) Akbar had shown’ ‘every act of sincerity and was diligently 
searching for truth. Afterwards he grew colder and colder till after 
the short space of five or six years (1584-85) not a trace of Musiim 
feeling was'left in his breast." The Ain. also quotes a saying of His 
Majesty that not being himself a Muslim it was unjust to force 
others to become such. Du Jarric is emphatic in his assertion that 
he is certainly not a Muhammadan."^* 

Most of these things. concern matters of belief rather than 
action, But in two things Akbar seems to have gravely violated the 
Muslim commandments. He kept burning a perpetual fire and as 
he sat in the Jharoka Darsan (the salutation balcony) he kept mutter- 
ing one thousand and more names of the Sun which had been parti- 
cularly strung together in Sanskrit verses for his special benefit 
He had peculiar regard for the Sun and the fire and had had Zoreas- 
trian priests come to him and explain the mysteries of their religion, 
The Hindu scholars as well had been instructing him in their own 


mysteries 1n various ways and in his own fashion he had beer receiv- 


14) Ain, 1, 290; IIT, 381, 383, 384, 388; Du Jarric, 68; Monserrate, 64, 65, 67, 
, Badayüni, II, 211, 255-57, 260-62, 273, 275, 286, 301, 305-8, 312, 324-25. 
147 Hirinand Shastri, JHQ., Match, 1933; Monserrate, 183, 184. 
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ing such impressions from their teachings as he could. But though 
he picked and chose from the teaching cf various teachers he remained 
a monotheist.'"! He did not worship the Sun as a god but paid it 
respect as the most powerful manifestation of God. He did not 
worship fire cither. There is nothing to warrant the statement of 
Smith that Akbar hated the very name of the Prophet. Despite all 
that is recorded by Badayiini, his belief in the prophet as ^ well re- 
mained unshaken and any one insulting the Prophet in his domi- 
nions was sure of having a dagger plunged in his breast even in 1598. 
He cautioned even the Christian fathers of the first mission to take 
care not to slander the Prophet. The akbar Nama mentions the 
prophet with all respect, Faizi s Nal-o-Daman presented to Akbar in 
1595 contains a section in the Prophets praise." The assertion of 
the Ain. that Akbar did- not regard: himself a Muslim falls to the 
ground when confronted with Akbar's assertion in his lettets to 
‘Abdulla Khan that he is a sound Muslim and a follower of the Pro- l 
phet as well.’ It simply implies that he could not consider himself 


as one fulfilling all the ordinances of Islam 





a common enough con- 


fession In the orient. 
17. The Din-i-llahi 


But then there is the Din-i-Ilahi, to be explained. Its official 


name was Tauhid-ri-Hahi, divine monotheism. From the meagre in- 


148 Du Jarric, 68 à 
Many Hindu scholars were received at one time or another at his court and 
played their part in giving him information on religious questions. The following 
names of, Hindu savants, theologians, and men of God are mentioned in the 
Ain-i-A kbari l 
adhav Sarasvati, Madhu Sudhan, Narayan, Harivijya Suri, Damodar Bhar, Ram 
Tirath, Narasingh, Parmendar, Aditva, Baba Bilas, Baba Kapur, Rama Bhadra, 
Yadurup, Bishn Nath, Ram Krishan Bhat, Vidya Navas, Gori Nath, Gopi Nath, 
Krishna Pundit Bhattacharya, Bhagirath, Kashi Nath Bhattacharva, Vaya Sen Suri, 
Bhanu Chandra l 
149 Smith's Akbar, pp. 215, 216; Du Jarric, 84; Monserrate, 180; Akbar Nama. 
III, 12, 281 s 
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formation that is available to us about its belicfs. and practices in the 
Ain. Badāyūni, and the Dabistan-i-Mazabib, it would be a gross 
exaggeration to give it the rank of a religion. It had no book, no 
priests, no ceremonics, and practically no religious beliefs. It was 
an order rather than a religion and more akin to Freemasonary than 
any teligious movement. Smith, on the authority of Bartoli and 
Dadayüni, dates the proclamation of the Din--Ilai in the beginning 


150 


of the year 1582.'"" Yet according to Monserrate, the first Jesuit 
Mission when it left in 1583 had only suspicions that Akbar in- 
tended to found a new religion of his own. Botelho writing in 
1648-54 declared that Akbar desired to found a new religion com- 
bining Islam and Christanity."' Even Pinheiro, writing in Sep- 
tember, 1 595, from the. royal court is doubtful about the religion 
Akbar followed. ‘It is the opinion of the many’ writes Pinheiro, 
"that he aims at making a new religion of which he himself is to be 
the head.’ He admits that ‘it is said that he already has numerous 
followers’, but ts not prepared to vouchsafe for the fact himself. All 
that he can definitely say in the matter is that ‘it is more or less 
certain that he has a strong desire to be looked upon, and esteemed 
as a God, or some great prophet.’ It must be a curious sort of 
religion, the existence of which was yet a matter of doubt even 
thirteen years after its inception. "^. Monserrate and Pinhetro's statc- 
ments knock the bottom out of the story of a council held for the 
purpose of promulgating the new religion. After the date assigned 
lor ‘the foundation of the Din-i-IHihi, Akbar is found defending his 
Mullas so earnestly that the Fathers think of retiring from. the task 
of converting him. A thing discussed and promulgated after a 
public meeting of Akbar’s advisers could not have been concealed 


from the Fathers of the First mission and must have found a place 


150 Akbar, 148. 
r51 Monserrate, 184. Botelho quoted in Hosten, 151. 


155 Du Jarric, corrected by Payne in his notes, 68. 
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in Monserrate’s account and Du Jarric’s history of the Three Mis- 
sions. Smith has further confused the Darsaniyas with the followers 
of Din-illahi.'™ Darsaniyas were those of Akbar’s subjects who 
had taken a vow not to take their meals without having obtained a 
sight of Akbar. After his death they behaved.in the same fashion 
towards his successor. Still further Smith has exalted the volun- 
tary statement made by a couttier into a regulation issued by Akbar 
for followers of Din-i-llahi; "Badayuni only states that Mirza Jani 
and other apostates signed a declaration that ‘they had abjured Islam, 
accepted the four grades of entire devotion and embraced the divine 
religion of Akbar Shah.’ He stops short of suggesting that Akbar 
ordered all members of the Divine Faith to sign such declarations. ^? 
Badayüni admits that Akbar never used persuasion, force or bribery for 
gaining adherence to his opinions and that he took care to broadcast it 
that those who joined the band should expect no favours from him. 
Of course he accuses those who joined the ranks of Akbar as being 
mostly actuated by such base motives. Thus it is clear whatever 
Din-i-[lahi was, Akbar was not very anxious to obtain adherents for" 
it. He seldom used the resources. of his empire for advancing the 
fortunes of those who were admitted still less did he force his sub- 
jects to adopt it. He had overthrown the conception of a State reli- 
gion in India. It was not to be revived even in the service of the 
order he had created. It seems Din-i-Ilahi aimed at nothing higher 
than banding together a number of Akbar's courtiers in personal 
devotion to him. The only obligation its entrants assumed was 
devotion to Akbar, their only badge of brotherhood was Akbar's 
likeness, the only leader they were to follow was Akbar. It is true 


Akbar laid down some rules of life for these devotees of his, but it 


+ 


153 Akbar, 219. 
154 Travels of Abdul Latif, p. 16; Roe, 314. 
155 Akbar, 216; Cf. Badayüni, II, 304, 305. 
156 Badayini, II, 269, 291, 312, 313, 336, 339, 364. 
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would be a mistake to exalt the order into a religion. He appointed 
no missionaries. "Badayüni's statements about the members who 
joined are all vague. At one place he declares that all courtiers—of 
whom he was one—became Akbar’s disciples. Numerous conver- 
sions are said to have taken place on the Feast of Accession in 992 
in batches of twelve.. ‘Base and low men of higher and lower classes 
professed themselves his disciples.’ There is no warrant for Van 
" Noet's statement that at any time thousands were admitted into the 
fold of the Din-i-Ilahi. In fact no attempt seems to have been made 
to admit the masses. Of course the Hindus and the Muslims alike 
_ deified Akbar who is said to have performed many miracles: in. spite 
-of the fact that Badayiini declares him to be a disbeliever in miracles 
. His mere sight is said to have produced enlightenment.. He 
breathed on: cups of water which were then, used for curing the 
suffering. He prophesied future events. Vows were made to Akbar 
and when they were fulfilled offerings were made to him. He cured 
the sick. He joined together the tongue of a recluse who had cut. 
it into two, Akbar’s clothes, we are assured, fitted every one." 
We admit, that, like most kings, Akbar swallowed a good deal 
of flattery. It is. not to be wondered at that his achievements turned 
his head a little and he came to believe, according to his friend and 
biographer, that he could work miracles. But those who know the 
Indian masses would readily testify that their credulity is amazing 
and a man need not claim to be a prophet before such tales, will be 
believed of him. Even today many men are found in the country 
side about whom similar tales are told. Thus Akbar’s miracles do 
not constitute proof enough of the fact that he claimed to be a pro- 
phet. Badayüni in his third volume mentions several Muslim saints 
who were credited with the power of working miracles. His Din-i- 
Jlihi was neither a monument of his folly nor of great wisdom. It 


was an attempt at getting together a band of enthusiastically 


157 din., I, 164, 165, 169; III, 389, 390; Du Jarric, 68, 69. 
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devoted followers some of whom, like the English murderer of 
Becket, were prepared to give their all in the royal service It was 
not an intellectual brotherhood cither. . Its only Hindu member Was. 
Raja Birbar. No adherents of Jainism or Zoroastrianism are found 
among its ranks. - It was able to draw adherents mostly from the 
ranks of the Muslims alone. Whiatever-it was, it did not affect his 
religious policy as apart from his personal views No one seems’ to 
have suffered for adherence to Islam or Hinduism either. Badayüni 
would have us believe that many owed their places at court to their 
admission into the order. ` But as he is at pains to admit, it was not’ 


the emperor's fault. 


18. His Critics 


But what about his critics then? The authority of the Jesuit 
fathers is tainted because of the fact that though they were always 
ready to see him baptized, they never succeeded in bringing him into 
their fold. As Max Müller says, Akbar was the first serious student 
of comparative religion. They took his spirit of inquiry as willing- 
ness to be converted. Accustomed ro the horrors of the Inquisition, 
they were dazzled by the sight of a king, who allowed them full 
liberty of opinion. As he did not gainsay ‘them, they theught he 
agreed with them. Their statements about his readiness to be con- 
verted are all.an indication of their desire to see him admitted’ into 
their church and so are their statements about his having ceased to 
be a Muslim. We have to remember that neither Akbar under- 
stood Latin or Portuguese nor did most of the Fathers know Persian 
well enough to converse with him therein.- The conversation was 
almost always carried on with the help ‘ot interpreters We have 
| already seen that the general statements of the Jesuits are sometimes 
contradicted by particulars they themselves relate ‘ Naturally we 
cannet believe those general statements when they are opposed to 


the story they themselves tell us 
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Badayüni is then left. In order to understand his criticism it 15 
necessary to understand him first. He was an ultra-conservative in 
religious matters for whom the beaten path was the only path to 
salvation: All non-Muslims were condemned to eternal hell accord 
ing to him. He cannot mention a Hindu name. without boiling 
over in pious wrath. Shias were equally matters of contempt. lf 
‘ Birbar is ‘a bastard’, Shias were ‘heretics, fools, worshippers of the 
devil, fit only to be cast out’. He could not tolerate even a scholar 
of Muhammad Ghaus's reputation if he happened to show common 
courtesies to Hindus. He would not go to pay his respects to him 
when he discovered that he used to show respect to some Hindus 
by rising to salute them. When. Abul Faiz becomes a. Shia, he is 
at a loss how to describe the change, and says; ‘thus alterriately 
he became a religious recluse and a Hindu. ‘Islam to him 
scemed to centre not even in the observances of its outward cere- 
monials alone but in the display of militant hostility towards the non- 
Muslims. He was prepared heartily to condemn any one found 
negligent in those outward things. When Akbar set prince Danyal 
to learn Portuguese from the Fathers, Badayüni distorts this to mcan 
that he sent him to. learn elements of Christianity. Thus if 
Dadayüni describes Akbar as having founded a new faith, we should 
be rather cautious in accepting his word too literally. If he says that 
Akbar had ceased to be a Muslim, in his mouth that can only mean 
that he ceased to be an instrument for perpetuating the fantastic 
distinctions between his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects. Tt is 
true he ascribes particular opinions to. him as well, but it is difficult 
to ‘decide whether those opinions are Akbar's or simply represent a 
point of view put forward in his religious discussions in the ‘Tbadat 
Khana.” à 


1538 Badayüni, IL 8, 13, 64, 198, 207, 211, 226, 228, 229, 246, 264, 
273, and 3o4. Badayüni is himself a great enigma. He believed with Mubarak 
and Akbar in the advent or a new Mahdi. He helped Akbar in tiding over his 
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It is well to remember that there are many other contemporary. 
historians of. Akbar besides Badayüni and Abul Fazl. Firishta wrote 
in Akbar’s life time, the Tabaqat-i-A k bari was compiled while Akbar 
was still alive. Yet neither of these works represents Akbar either 
as a persecutor of Islam or the denier of its truth, Abdul Haq, 
author of Tarikb-i-Haqqi writing in the 42nd year of Akbar's reign 
prays, “May it be the will of God that through the aid of this omni- 
present emperor the Muhammadan Law and Religion may be. 
established for ever and ever." Abdul Latif writing early in the 
reign of Jahangir praises Akbar. But the list of those who give 
Akbar a clean bill is a very long one." Mubarak whom Badayüni 
describes as a ‘Shaik Kamal’; Abul Fazl, Faizi, Pia Husain, Jalal-ud- 
Din Multini, ‘a profound and learned man’, Gilini brothers, Sharif of 
Amil, T3j-ud-Din of Delhi; ‘in mystic philosophy second to Shaikh, 
‘Ali’ Ahmad alone’, Mulla Ullah Dad of Sirhind, ‘the villainously 
irreligious Ulama who in their works found the emperor to be with- 
out sin,’ and Mullah Shair are all found ranged on Akbar's side. 
The list at the end of thie Tabaqat-i-l kbari contains many names: 
of scholars who are found serving the emperor in various capacities. 
This list includes Muftis (lawyers), teachers of repute, Qazis of 
provinces, the Sadr-us-Sadür, and Süfis of great authority. Badayüni's 
third volume contains many names of living scholars, theologians, ` 


teachers, and saints of repute some of’ whom were in receipt of 


-(fficulty over the question of the number of wives the emperor could legally keep. 
He had little respect for many of the leaders of orthodoxy. He condemned - prostra- 
tion but performed it himself. He calls Akbar, a Khalifa. He refused to hold with 
lus friend Nagib Khan that to follow a Hindu leader, even though serving a Muslim 
empcror, was not a sure method of gaining religious merit. “Whosever is appointed 
by the king is good enough’ for me.” He kissed Akbar’s foot. But it scems that 
disappointed in his chances of recognition and reward he became a bitter enemy of 
the court party. Their religious vagaries supplied him with excuse enough for. 
venting his wrath on them. zc 

159 Eliot, Biographical Index of the Historians of Muslim India, P. 277. 

160 Travels, Pp.sI1, 12. 
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allowances from the state. He describes India as full of such people 
and they do not seem to have been persecuted. Despite the wail- 
ings of Badayüni; Islam was not.a "dead religion,” nor seem all 
the Muslims to have migrated to other. countries. Thus even 
among his contemporaries, Akbar does not seem to have been re- 
garded as a non-believer by a very large section of his Muslim sub- 
jects. According to Finch his tomb was worshipped by pious 
. Muslims in Jahangir's reign." 

But even if all that Badayüni alleges against Akbar be accepted 
as truc, does Akbar become a non-Muslim thereby? In these days of 
Aman Ullahs, Raza Khans, and Kamal Pashas, 1t is useless to con- 
demn Akbar as a non-believer for having anticipated the march of 
events by some centuries." Akbar had offended the orthodox beyond 
any hope of pardon by his policy of toleration. Naturally they 
revenged themselves on Akbar by tarring his memory. We have 
seen that Akbar believed in one God and his prophet Muhammad. 
That coupled with the fact that he continued calling himself a Mus- 


lim 15 decisive. 


19. His achievements’ 


On the larger question again it is difficult to agree with Akbar's 
` detractors, Badayüni,"* Sir Wolsley Haig or. Dr. Smith, who have 


161 Badayiini, H, 158. : 

Badayüni's list includes the following living scholars and theologinas serving in 
official capacities. ‘Arif-i-Hussaint, (vol. II, p. 59), Misa (Ibid., p. 92), Hah Bakhsh, 
sedr of Gujarat, (101), Jalal Qazi of Jaunpur (106), Qutb-i-Alam at Delhi (110), 
Ilahdad, Qazi of Allahabad, (117), Usman (118), Isa, Mufti of Agra (129), Muhammad 
(133, Qazi Nir Ullah of Lahore (138), a Muhtasib, at Lahore (138), Maulina 
Muhammad, Mufti of Lahore, (154), Shaikh Mansür Fojdar of Bajwara, (155). 

Cf. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, pp. 389-393; Ain-i-Akbari, vol. IIL Amin Ahmad 
Bazi speaks of Mubarak, Abul Fazl and Faizi as three great scholars of Agra without 
imputing heresy either to them or to their writings. (Haft Aqalim, MS, 76 b, 77 a). 

162 Early Travellers, 186. : 
163 Badayiini villifies Abul Fazl and Faizi as non-believers and as the arch-cons-. 
pirators against Islam. Yet we find Faizi writing a commentary on the Quran 
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tried to represent Akbar as partial to Hindus and-a persecutor of 
Muslims. As the foregoing study shows Akbar's toleration was 
not absolute—it is not so éven now under the British. In certain 
spheres without abandoning his policy of toleration Akbar presetv-- 
ed his liberty of action by: separating the church from the state. 
His social legislation. and some administrative. measures prove that. 
He offended Hindus and Muslims alike when he tried to interfere 
in their social customs. It has been usual so far to focus attention 
only on those measures which affected Muslims only. Interference 
with Hindu customs and’ usages is taken for granted as it was a 
usual part of the Muslim State policy. But. this is a rather distorted 
view of things. “TE one likes to assail Akbar's toleration, one will 
have to admit that, like the policy of the British government in 
India today, it was not absolute, but relative. What can be fairly 
claimed for him is that he emancipated the State in India from 
its domination by the church of the minority. Other Muslim 
rulers in India had claimed such independence earlier but only to 
be able to persecute the Hindus better (witness Ala-ud-Din and 
Muhammad Tughlag). Akbar emancipated the state from the 
Muslim church in order to create a common citizenship in. India. 
Akbar's reign presents an apparently strange phenomenon. On the 
one hand he separated the state from the church, on the other he 
assumed, though temporarily, the headship of the Muslim church 
in order to safeguard his policy of toleration. His toleration was 
more comprehensive than that of his contemporary English queen, 


Elizabeth. Indeed some of its aspects did not assume ‘practical 


(completed in 1002 A.H.) the only objection against which was its literany style. 
His Diwan contains verses souridly declaring his faith in the Prophet and his 
Companions. 
EL £o pa eJ ~) >| wks yb hag bo as jf ovo 

- p 83 h laj dp 
(Quoted by. Shibli in his Sbi'r-ul' Ajar, II, 54). 
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hape even in England till the latter half of the nineteenth century 
The greatest of the contemporary monarchs of the world, Akbar is 
sure of a very high place among the rulers of mankind for his 
brilliant success in the great adventure of governing men. Among 
rulers of India he occupies a very high place for-—among other 
things—his having attempted to bring -Hindus and Muslims 
ogether with success. If he did not succeed in creating a nation 
it was because he could not hurry the march of events. It is worth 
remembering that at a time when Europe was plunged into strife 
"o. warring sects, when Roman Catholics were burning Protestants 
at the stakes, and Protestants were executing Roman Catholics 
Akbar guaranteed peace not only to sects but to differing religions 
In the modern age, he was the first and almost the great experi- 
menter in thé field of religious toleration if the scope of his tolera- 
tion, the races to which it was applied. and the contemporary 


` 


conditions are taken into account. 


SRI Ram SHARMA 


22. 


24. 


APPENDIX I. 
Hindu Mansabdars of Akbar. 


Haft Hazari (7000). 


` Raja Man Singh of Jaipur. 


Panj Hazari (5000). 

Raja Bhagwan Dass of Jaipur. 
Raja Bhar Mal of Jaipur. 

: Chahar Hazari (4000). 
Raja Todar Mal, Finance Minister. 
Rao Rai Singh of Bikaner. 

Dobazar Panjsadi (2500). 
Raja Jagan Nath, son of Raja Bhar 
Mal of Jaipur. 
ह Do Hazari (2000). 
Raja Birbal 


' Raja Ram Chandra. Bughela of 


Bandhav 

Rao Kalyan Mal of Bikancr. 
Rao Surjan of Bundi. : 

Bhao Singh. 


. Ram Dass Kachhwaha. ` 


Maha Singh. 
Yak Hazar Panj Sadi (1500): 


Rao Durga. Sassodia; of Rampur (in . , 


Rajputana). 
Yak Hazar Do Sadi (1200). 
Rai Shal 


Yak Hazari (1000) 
Rupsi, brother of Raja Bharmal 
Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur. 
Jagmal, brother of Raja Bharmal. 
Raja Asakarn. 
Kalyan Dass. 
Pratap Singh. 

No Sadi (goo). 

Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man 
Singh. . 
Raj Singh, son of Raja Asakarn 
Kachhwaha. 


Rao Bhoj of Bundi. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


Haft Sadi (7००). 
Bihari, son of Raja Todar Mal. 
Rao Pitri Dass. 
Medni Pat Chohan. 
Babu : 
Salahadi, son of Raja Bharmal 
Panj Sadi (goo). 
Parmanand. 
Jugmal. 
Raval Bhim of Jaisalmer. 
Arjun Singh, son of Raja Man l 
Singh. 
Sahal Singh, son of Raja Man ` 
Singh. 
Ram Chandra Bundela. 
Ram Chandra of Orissa 
Dalpat, son of Rao Rai Singh of 
Bikaner. . 
Chahar Sadi (400). 
Shakti Singh, son of Raja Man 
Singh 
Rao Manohar, son of Rao Lun 
Karn 
Ram Chandra Kachhwaha. 
Balaka Kachhwaha. 
Sib Sadi (300). 
Bal Bhadra Rathor. 
Keshav Dass, son of Jayamali. 
Tulsi Dass Yadav. 
Krishna Dass. 
Man Singh Kachhwaha. 
A Raja of Orissa. 
' Do Sad Panjabi (250). 
Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man. 
Mathra Dass Khatri. A 
Mathra Dass. 
Sanwal Dass Yadav. 7 
Keshav Dass Rathor, 
Udand, zemindar of Orissa. 
Sundar, zemindar of Orissa. 
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"In ggo Akbar divided the work of the government in several departments. In 
all, forty-six public servants at the centre werc appointed to look after the various 
affairs of the state. Out of these nine (Raja Todar, Rai Shal, Rai Durga, Rai Surjan, 
Jgan Nath, Lun Karn, Asakarn, Jagmal, and Birbor) were: Hindus. (Akbar Nama, 
IV, 404, 405). - l 

In the year 31 (994) Akbar appointed two Joint Governors, onc Diwan, and, one 
Bakhshi for every onc of the twelve provinces of the empire. Of these, two Diwans 
(Todar Mal, the imperial Diwan and Diwan of Lahore and Rai Pitri Dass, Diwan of 
Bihar) were Hindus, besides one Bakhshi, (Tara Chand of Oudh), and six joint 
governors (Raja Jagan Nath and Rai Durga of Ajmer, Raja Asakarn, in Agra, Raja, 


Man Singh in Kabul, Raja Bhagwan Dass and Rao Rai Singh in Lahore). 


APPENDIX II. 
The so-called Infallibility Decree! 
Petition 


_ ‘Whereas Hindostan is now become the centre of security and peace, and the 
land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, especially learned men 
and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this country “for ‘their home. 

‘Now we, the principal Ulama, who are not only well versed in the several depart- 
ments of Law and in the principles of jurisprudence, and well acquainted with the 
edicts which rest on reason or testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest 
intentions, have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Quran, 
‘Obey God, and obey the Prophet, and those who have authority among you,” and 
secondly, of the genuine tradition, ‘Surely the man who is dearcst to God on the 
day’ of judgment is the Imam-i-adil; whosoever obeys the Amir, obeys Thee; and 
whosoever rebels against him, rebels against Thee,” and thirdly, of several other 
proofs based on reasoning or testimony: and we have agreed that the rank of 
Sultan-i-adil is higher in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujtahid. 

Further, we declare that the King of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, Shadow of 
God on the earth, Abul-fath Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar, Padashah Ghazi (May 
God his kingdom perpetuate) is a most wise, and a most God-fearing king. 

Should, therefore, in future a religious question arise, regarding which the 
opinions of the Mujtahids differ and his Majesty in his penetrating intellect 
and clear wisdom be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the people and for the 
betterment of the administration of the country, any of the conflicting opinions which 
exist on that point and should issue an order to that effect. 

We do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us and on the 
whole nation. Further we declare that should His Majesty think fit to issue a new 
order all shall likewise be bound by it, provided always that such order shall not be 
in opposition to the injunctions of the Quran and he also of real benefit to the 
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people Any opposition on the part of his subjects to such an order passed by His 
Majesty sliall involve damnation in the world to come and loss of property and 


rel'gious privileges in this. 


This document has been with honest intentions, for the glory of God and 


propagation of Islam, and is signed by us, the principal Ulama and the lawyers 
ia the month of Rajab in the year 987. : 


4. 


APPENDIX IIl. 
Sanskrit Writers of Akbar's Reign. 


Anantadeva, ` patronized by Baz 
Bahadur of Milava is the author of 
the famous work’ | Dattakadidbiti 
recognized as the ‘standard work 
on adoption by our High Courts 
cven to-day. He wrote, besides, 
Samskavakustubba of which, the 


above is one of twelve 


He is the author of works on ex- - 


piations of different offences, a des- 
cription of Mathura, and an essay 
on devotion. à 

Ananta, author of various works o9 
astrology- 

Anantadeva, son of Appadeva wro:c 


- on devotion, law and penances. 


Anonymous. 


(i) A work on concretion of Pandals. 


(i) Ar 


(1574). 


Anukarmani of 


(1562). 


Nighatu. 


(ii) Cayanaprayoga on the construction 


ur 


6. 


(1590). 


of five altars. 


Kavikarnapüra wrote on poctics. ° 


and metaphors, besides being the 
author of a drama with Caitanya 
account of 


as its.hero and an 


Krsna in Vrndavana. 


Kavicandra, author of works on 


medicine, poctics, grammar. 


- KeSava Mira, patronised by Raja 


Minak Candra of Kangra in the 


parts. 


8. 


IO. 


I1. 


16. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Pujah wrote on poetics, similes 
and metaphors. 

Kesava, on astrology. 

Narayana 

Gangidhara author of Manorama. 
Gunavyaya Gani wrote a commen- 
tary on Kaghuvarasa, and another 
on the story of Damayanti. 
Gopilàcarya commented on Rasa- 
manjart. 

Gopala Bhatta wrote several works 
on devotion, 

Gopaladasa wrote on devotión. 
Cintamani Misra wrote on poctics. 
Ramakrsna wrote on law, astro- 
logy and various other subjects. 
Ramakrsna commented on Purasara 
Smrti. : 
Ramaclasa. Í 
Ripa Gosvamin, author- of more 
than thirty works on devotion, 
poetics, dramaturgy. 

Laksminatha Bhatta on poctics. 
Vijñānabhikşu, author of some 
cighteen known works on different 
subjects. 

Viśvanātha commented on several 
rituals. . 

Virabhadradeva on erotics. 
Vaidanta Diksita wrote on law. 
Vaidyaraja on’ medicine. 
Sankara Misra 


Vaifesikasiitra. 


commented on’ 
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Sankara Bhatta, author of some 


cight works. 


Siva, son of Rama. 

Sivarima voluminous author. 
Srivallabha. ` 
Sadhusundragin. 

Samya Sunidragni. 

Haradatta Misra. 

Virabhadradcva Campi, anonymous 
in 1587. 

Jivagosvamin wrote various works 
mainly on devotion. 

Todar Mal wrote on medicine. 
Nilakantha wrote under the patro- 
nage of Todar Mal, ‘Todarananda’, 
a voluminous work on judicial pro- 
cedure, auspicious 
marriages, religious ceremonies and 
law and medicine i 
Dhundiraja wrote some thirteen 
works on astronomy and astrology. 
Damodara Pandita wrote for his 
patron. Chuhar Mal. 

Dhanvin wrote on ritualism. 
Nanda Pandita was a great jurist. 
Narayana Bhatta wrote on philo- 
sophy. 

Narayana Sarasvati. : 
Naravana wrote on the determina- 


tion of auspicious hours. . 


times for. 


45. 


46. 


ELE 
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Narayana Bhatta is the author of 
some thirty three works on various 
subjects. 

Narayana wrote on cclipses. 
Nilakantha, a great astrologer and 


astronomer wrote some, twenty 
works. 
Narasimha Sarasvati wrote on 
Vedānta. 


Pürnananda ,wrote more than a 


dozen volumes of Tantric subjects. 


Prabhakara, commentator — and 
author. | 
Mahidhara of Benares is the 


author of some sixteen works, 


‘Raghunandan Süri. 


Raghunandan Bhatta wrote on 
devotion, law and ceremonial. 

Raghunandan Misra author of 
Todara Prakasa, work on law 


written under the patronage of Raja 
Todar Mal. 

Raghunátha: Siromani is the author 
of some 31 known works on various 


subjects. 
Ratnegvara Misra. 


Ratananatharva. 


Rama wrote on astronomy. 


(Summarized from the, author's 


forthcoming work on Sanskrit 


Writers of Mughal India.) 
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The Early History of the Kalacuris of Cedi 


A branch of the Kalacuri family held sway over the Cedi, 
country, which. was also known as Dahala. Dabhala or Dahala was 
under the sway .of the Parivrajaka-Maharaja Samksobha (A.D. 
528-529). a feudatory of the imperial Guptas.' The Sanjan copper- 
plate? of the Rastraküta Amoghavarsa I reports that Govinda III 
(A.D. 794-814) conquered Dahala, and appointed one of his officers 
as Its governor. Dihala passed into the hands of the Kalacuris from 
that of the Rastrakiitas. 

Kokkalla I is the earliest known king of the Kalacuri dynasty 
of Cedi. The Bilhari Cedi inscription" states that —in the family 
of Arjuna -flourished many kings, among whom was born 
Kokkalladeva. As regards Kokkalla's mulitary achievements. the 
same inscription relates that* "having conquered the whole earth, he 
(Kokkala) set up two ‘unprecedented columns of.his fame, —in the 
quarter of the pitcher-born (Agastya) that well-known Krsnaraja, and 
in the quarter of. Kuvera Bhojadeya, a store of fortune.” The 
Benares copper-plate? of Karnadeva states that Kokkalla I granted 
freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabharija, Sri-Harsa, king of Citra- 
„kuta, and the king Samkaragana. The Amoda plates’ of the Kalacuri 


Prthvideva, dated in K.E. 831 = A.D. 1079, lays down that 


1 CIL, p. 113. 2 El. vol. XVIII, p. 253. 
3 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 264. 4 Ibid., pp. 264, 256. 
जित्वा. eat येन प्रथ्वीमपूर्व्यड़ी त्तिस्तम्भद्वन्द्रमारोप्यते स्म । 
कैम्भो द्भव्यान्दिश्यसौ कृष्णराजः Hales श्रीनिधिभोजद्रेवः ॥ ५. 17 
5 भोजे व(ल्लभ) राजे श्रीहर्ष (8) चित्रकूटभु(भू)पाले । 
स (श)इर गणे च रा(ज)नि यस्यासीदभयदः पानिः ॥ Ibid., vol. 11, p. 306, V. 7. 
6 कारणाट( कर्णाट )वङ्गपतिगूज्जरकोङ्गशेश सा (शा)कंभरीपतितु ( रुष्कर ) घुद्भवानाम्‌ i 
आ(द)य को(श) हरिदन्त(न्ति)चयं हठेन त्सं भोजयस्य विहितो भुवि येन राज्ञा ॥ 
v. 5, Ibid., vol. XIX, p. 78. 
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Kokkalla I ‘raided the treasuries of the Karnita Vanga, Gurjara, 
Konkana and Sakambhari kings and also of those born of the 
Turuska and Raghu families.” | 

As regards the adversaries of Kokkalla I, referred to in. the 
‘Benares copper-plate, Professor Kielhorn remarks that Vallabha is 
identical with the Rastrakiita Krsna II (A.D. 878-915), Bhoja is the 
same as the Pratihára Bhoja I (A.D. 836-892), Harsa is to be identi 
fied with the Candella Harsa, son of Yasovarman, and Samkaragana 
was the son of the same name of Kokkalla I According to Dr 
R. C. Majumdar, Samkaragana should be identified with the 
Kalacuri Samkaragana I, father of Gunambodhideva, and the ruler 
or eastern United Provinces. Mr.'R. D. Banerji remarks that 
Kokkalla I, who came in contact with the Candella Harsa, a feuda- 
tory of the Pratihara Mahipala (A.D. 914), could not possibly be 
a contemporary of the Pratihara Bhoja I. Hence Bhoja of the 
Benares copper-plate:should be identified with the Pratihara Bhoja II 
A.D. 909-914.” Some of the monographs on the medieval dyrias- 
ties, recently published support this view 

The value of the above identification of the adversaries of 
Kokkalla I can be properly estimated if the period when the latter 
' of the Rastraküta- 
Govinda IV, dated in $ 852, furnishes the following genealogy of 


flourished is determined. The Cambay plate 


Kokkalla I and: his successors : — 
Kokkalla | 
Arjuna 
Ammana 
l Vijambä= married to Índra HI (A.D. 915) 
| . 


Amoghavarsa T Govinda IV. (918 A.D.) 





7 El, vol. II, p. ५० f. SEE 8 GarjarasPratibara, P. 53, fn. L 
| 9 Memoirs ASL, p. 4. No. 23. 10 EL, vol. Vil, p. 44. 
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As Govinda IV got the sovereignty- after overthrowing his elder 
brother Amoghavarsa II, who ruled for one year only, he was suff- 
ciently mature in age at the time of his accession in 918 A.D.” -It 
may tentatively be taken that he was at that time twenty-five. years 
old, and his elder-brother was possibly over twenty-seven years old. 
This fixes the date of. Amoghavarsa’s birth in about A.D. 891. As. 
his. mother Vijamba was at least fourteen years older than he, she was 
born before A.D. 876. If each of Kokkalla I, Arjuna, and Ammana 
is taken to have given birth to his first child when he was twenty 
years old, Kokkala I may be taken to have been born in about 
xa 816 A.D. This 15 che latest possible date of Kokkalla's birth. He 
was in all likelihood born much earlier. It seems unlikely that 
Kokkalla I, who was born sometime before 816 A.D., was a con- 
temporary of Bhoja II, who flourished between A.D. gog and 914. 

" The Maliyapundi grant’? of the Eastern Calukya Amma II 
. (A.D. 945-970) definitely establishes that Kokkalla I closed his reign 
long before the accession of Bhoja II. It states that the Calukya 
- Gunaga-Vijayaditya III defeated Sankila, -the king of Dahal 
Sankila is identical with Sankuka or Sankaragana, son and successor 
of Kokkalla I. Gunaga-Vijayaditya III ruled from A.D. 844 to 888." 
Sankaragana evidently ascended the throne of Dahala before A.D. . 
888, and his father Kokkalla I died prior to his accession. Thus . 
Bhoja of the Bilhari inscription and the Benares copper-plate cannot 
be identified with the Pratihara Bhoja II (A.D. 909-914). Prof 
Kielhorn is thus correct in identifying him with the Pratihara 


Bhoja I (A.D. 836-892). There will not be any chronological diffi 


: rr 14. vol. XII, p. 222. 

12 EL, vol. IX, p. 51—Tat putrah Paracakrarámaparanamadheyah/ hatva bhüri- 
Nodambarastra-ntpatim Mamgimaha-samgare Gahganaérita-Gaügaküta-sikharán nirj- 
jitya sad-D(aha) Jadhisam Samkilam ugravallabhayutam yo bhiyayitva catuácatvürim- 
Satam’ abdakamá ca Vijayadityo raraksa ksitim 


13 Author's ‘Eastern Calukyas’, p. 55; JHQ., vol. X, p. go. 
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culty in taking Kokkalla as a contemporary of the Candella Harsa if 
the latter is assigned a reign of fifty years 
It is, however possible that Harsa, referred to in the Benares 

copper-plate, was not the Candella Harsa but some other king. 
Harsa, as it appears from verse 7 of this record, was not neces- 
satily the Citrakuta-bhapala.’ The Udepur Prafasti relates that the 
Paramira Bhoja defeated the lord of Cedi, Indraratha, "Toggala(?), 
Bhima, the kings of Karnata, Lata, Gurjata, and the Turuskas 

Here the name of the. Cedi king, who was either Gangeyadeva or his 
son Karna, has not been mentioned. - Similarly Citrakuta-bhüpala 
may have been one whose name has not been mentioned in verse 7 
of the Benares copper-plate l 

If it is assumed that Harsa of the Benares copper-plate was-the 

Citrakuta-bhiipala, he cannot be identified with the Candella Harsa. 
The early Candella kings were Nannuka, Jayafakti, Vijayaśaktı, 
Rāhila, Harsa, YaSovarman,.and Dhaùga. -A fragment of a stone 
inscription of the time of Harsa’or-of his son Yasovarman, found at 
. Khajuraha, in the Chatarpur State, Bundelkhand; 15. the earliest 
known record’ of the Candellas.? Next in order of time is a stone 
inscription of YaSovarman’s son Dhanga, dated in V.E. 101, found 
in the same locality of Khajuraha." It is known from this second 
record that Yasovarman conquered Kalafjar, and that Dhanga’s 
kingdom extended as far as Kalanjar and as far as Bhasvat (Bhilsa), 
. on’ the bank of the Malava river, from there to the banks of the 
Kalindi, and from there to the frontiers of the Cedi country, and 
even as far as Gopa mountain (Gwalior). Kalaüjar is about forty- 
five miles north-east of Khajuraha. A. place known as Citrakuta is 
situated: about twenty-five miles north-east of Kalafijar. As the 
Candella kingdom. did not extend beyond Kalafijar during the reign 


of Yasovarman and Dhanga, Harsa cannot be taken to have been 


14 EL, vol. I, p. 235, v. 19. Cedisvara-Emdraratha-(Togga)la-(Bhima-mu)khyan 
Karnata-Eátapati-GürJJara-rat- Turuskan 


is EL, vol. I, p. 121 16 bid. pp. 122, 134. 
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the ruler of Citrakuta. There was another place known as Citra- 
kuta, modern Chitor, in the Udaipur. State, Rajputana. The. 
Candellas never held sway over it. 

Attention of the scholars is drawn to the fact that besides the 
Candella Harsa there was another king named Harsa, who belonged 
to the Guhila dynasty, and who was a contemporary of Kokkalla I. 
The Chatsu inscription" of Baladitya states that the Guhila Harsa 
having -conquered the northern country, presented horses to. 
 Bhoja (D. It has been pointed out elsewhere that the Guhila 
dynasty, to which Harsa belonged, was the ruler of Gurjaratra or the 
* The Nilgund inscription’® of the Rastraküta 
- Amoghavarsa I reports that Citrakuta, modern Chitor, in the 


Gurjara country.’ 


. Udaipur State, was within the territory of the king of Gurjara duting 
_ the reign of Govinda III. It is not unlikely that Citrakuta remained 
‘a part of the kingdom of the Guhilas during Harsa’s reign. 
Whether Harga, mentioned in the Benares copper-plate, was the 
ruler of Citrakuta or not nothing militates against his identification 
with the Guhila Harsa. 1 
Of all the adversaries of Kokkalla I, referred to in the Amoda 
` plate, the ‘Raghu family’ :desetves our special attention. The poet - 
 Rajafekhara, in his Balabbirata or Pracandapandava,” describes the 
Pratihara Mahipala I as a pearl-jewel of the family of Raghu. The 
Harsa stone inscription" of the Cahamana Vigraharája, dated in 
V.E. 1030, states that the Tomara leader and others, who were im- 
prisoned by Sin.haraja, father of Vigraharaja, were liberated by the 
emperor of the earth himself, who belonged to the family of Raghu. 
Dr. H.C. Ray, I suppose rightly, identifies this emperor of Raghu’s 
family with the Pratihara Mahendrapila II, king of Kanauj.”” In 


17 El, vol. XIL, 9. 72. श्री हर्षराज॑......जित्वा यः सकलाजुदिच्य नृपतीम्भोजय 
भक्का(त्क्या) ददौ । i 

18 THQ. vol. X, p. 616. i 19 El., vol. VI, pp. 102, 103. 

20 Ch. I, vs.°7-8......... Sri-Mahipaiadevah tena ca Raghuvamśa-muktāmaninā... 


21 Bl, vol. I, p 122, v. 19......... taninuktyartham upagata .Raghu-kula 
bhücaktavarti svayam, - 22 Dynastic History, vol. II, p. 1064. 
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this circumstance the family of Raghu, mentioned in the Amoda 
plate, can be confidently taken. to have been identical with the Prati- 
hara dynasty of Kanauj, to which Bhoja I, referred to in the Benares _ 
copper-plate, belonged ह 
_ Other chiefs, who, according to the Amoda plate, were defeated 

-by Kokkalla ‘I, can be identified without much difficulty. The 
Karnata king was the Rástraküta' Krsna II, the Gurjara king was 
the Guhila Harsa, the Konkana’ king may have been the Silahara 
: Kapardin II, the Vanga king was probably the Pala Devapala or his 
successor Vigrabapala, the king of Sakambhari may be identified 
. with the Cahamana Candraraja or Guvaka II... The Turuskas, with 
whom Kokkalla I came into conflict, were the. Arabs of Sindh and 
not the Turks. The Gwalior Prasasti^ of Bhoja states that Naga- 
bhata II seized the hill fort of the king of the Turuskas. ` Whether 
Kokkalla’s adventure against the Turuskas had any connection with 
that of Nagabhata II (c. A.D. 800-833) cannot be ascertained 

Almost all the scholars are inclined to believe that the Bilhari: 
and the Benares inscriptions prove that Kokkalla's relation with 
Krsna, Bhoja and others was friendly. But in view of the informa- 
tion supplied by the Amoda plate that theory is to be abandoned 
It is not, however unlikely that Kokkalla I, having defeated Krsna 
and Bhoja, established friendly relation with them 

It follows from a general survey of the above discussion that 
Kokkalla I, the founder of the Kalacuri dynasty in the Cedi country, 
was one of the: greatest kings of India in the ninth century A.D. 
To his.arms submitted the Rastrakiitas, the Pratiharas, the Palas, 
the Cahamanas, the Guhilas, the Silaharas, and the Arabs of Sindh. 
Curiously enough the Arab geographers viz., Abu Zaid, Al 
Mas üdí, and others do not mention anything about these Kalacuris. 
It only proves that they had imperfect knowledge about the politi- 


- cal condition of India. 
.D. C. GANGULY 
23 EL, vol XVIII, p. 112. 
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Parthasarathimisra does not mention in his works the period in 
which he flourished or the place in which he was born. It is not 
however, the case with Vacaspatimisra and Udayanacarya. Nor has 
he left any trace in his writings by which we can determine 
his place of birth and his time. He had only stated his name 
as Parthasirathimisra and that of his father as Yajñātman from 
whom he learnt the Sastras. In this respect the prevalent belief is 
that he was a native of Mithila or Behar and Bengal even though 
the name Parthasarathi is rarely used in the North. The designation 
Misra’ however, leads us to think that he was probably a Maithil, 
since this designation is rather common in this country. Probably 
the same law applies to the great authors like Mandanamiéra, 
Vacaspatimisra, Paritosamisra and Sucaritamiíra. It is still more 
difficult to fix his date with any degree-of certainty. 

*" In finding it, we have merely to depend on the eatlicr authors 
whom he quotes and the later ones who had quoted from his works. 
It may be pointed out here that he is quoted as an authority by a 
host of writers on Pürvamimamsa belonging to the Modern Period. 
The earliest of them is Madhava-Vidyaranya who reverently refers to 
him in his Jaiminiyanyayamalavistara Vidyaranya is known to have 
flourished in the r4th century A.D. and was attached to the court 
of Bukka I the famous King of Vijayanagara. Cidananda Pandita's 
Nititettvavirbbava presupposes also the existence of the works of 
Parthasarathi. This author is believed to have been a native of 
Kerala country and probably flourished in the 13th century A.D 
His work is commented upon by one ParameSvara II of Kerala who 


is placed in the 14th c, A.D. According to this commentator the 


: MSS. of this work are deposited in the Madras Govt. Oriental MSS Library 
under R. Nos. 3300 and 3626 


2 Sce Tattvabindu, Introduction P- 75 (ed. Annamalai University, Madras). 


3 lbid, p. 87 
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author of the Nititattvivirbhiva presupposes the existence of the 
Nyayaratnamala and the Sastradipika and Parthasarathi.* 
There is also another direct reference to the works of Partha- 
sarathi by which it will be possible for us to-fix the lower limit of his 
time as. 1100 A.D. Halayudha iri his Mimamsasastrasarvasva has 
named the Nydyaratnakara of Parthasarathi and the quotation from 
that work can be traced in. it.” Moreover, Halayudha quotes many 
passages of the Sastradipika as his own without acknowledgment to 
Parthasarathi. Pandit Umeśa Misra, the editor of the Mimamsa- 
sarvasva, published in the JBORS., vols. XVII and XVIII, has identi- 
fied all these passages borrowed from the Sastradipika marking them 
out in the footnotes with references to the respective chapters. In each 
Adhikarana, Halayudha has’ rewritten the major portion of the 
Sastradipika with profuse quotations from the Tantravarttika of 
Kumirilabhatta. This work is available in print only upto the 4th 
pada of the 3rd chapter, as the only MS. available at the Library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal stops at this point. Thus, it can 
be seen that the author of the Mimamsafástrasarvasua was acquaint- 
ed with Parthasarathi's works. 
` The authorship of this Mimamsasastrasarvasva is attributed to 
Halayudha on the ground that Halayudha in his Brabmanasarvasva 
published at Benares makes a statement that he was the author of 
Mimamsasarvasva also, though the unique MS. of this work preserv- 
cd.in the A.S.B. does not mention his name in any of the colophons." 
Likewise, he also calls himself the author of other works such as the 
Vaisnvasarvasva, Saivasarvasva and Panditasarvasva, all titles ending 
with, the word ‘Sarvasva’.’ Pandit Umesa Misra in his introduc- 


Tattvabindu, (ed. Annamalai University), p. 7. 

JBORS., XVII, p. 321; N yayaratnakara, p. 202, under Karika 4, 230. 
JBORS., vol. XX, pp. 24-32. 

` मोमांसासर्वख' वैष्णवसर्वखमकृत शेंवसर्वखम | 
पणिडतसर्वखमसौ सर्वस्व" सर्वधौराणाम्‌ W—Bribmanasarvasva, verse 19. 


M ANA 
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tion to the work (JBORS., vol. XX) states that there can be no objec- 
tion to identify the Mimamsasastrasarvasva edited by him with the 
Mimamsasarvasva of Halayudha. 

If this identification be correct it is not difficult to find out the 
lowest limit of Parthasarathi’s time. Mr. P. V. Kane places no less 
than three Halayudhas' in 11th and 12th centuries A.D. On his 
own testimony our Halayudha,' the author of. Brabmanasarvasva, 
was the Dharmadhyaksa of king Laksmanasena of Bengal. King 
Laksmanasena ruled in Bengal during the period 1178-1200 A.D. 
The Adbbutasagara which was begun (1168-69 A.D.) by Ballala- 
sena was completed by his son Laksmanasena. The Sadukti- 
karnamrta gives Laksmanasena’s year of accession to the throne as 
1178 A.D." Halayudha was raised from the post of a Rajapandita 
tc that of Mahadharmadhyaksa in the courts of his patron king and 
therefore the period of his literary activities should range from 1150 
to 1200 A.D. As he quotes the Nyayaratnakara as an authority 
and incorporates large portions from the Sastradipika in almost all 
the adhikaranas, Parthasarathi ought to be placed at least 50 years 
before him. Thus the lower limit of Parthasarathi’s time is 1100 A.D. 

To fix the upper limit is, however, neither easy nor very con- 
vincing. Parthasarathi quotes in his works vety old writers such ` 
as Upavarsa, Bhavadasa, Sabara, Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Bhartrmitra, 
Hari, Kumárila and Prabhakara. The latest author quoted by him 
seems to be Mandanamiéra, whose time it is very difficult to settle. 
Mandana is usually identified with Suresvaracarya," but it has been 
proved to be untrue. Mandana is reputed, however, to be the 
author of six. works, namely, Vidhiviveka, Bhavanaviveka, 


8 P. V. Kane, History -of Dbarmaáastra, §72. 9 Brabmanasarvasva, verse 12. 

10 P. V. Kane, History of Dbarmaíastra, $72. 

II Bhavanaviveka, Intro. (ed. Princess of Wales Series); Vidyaranya, 
Sankaradigvijaya. 

12. Tattvabindu, PP- 41-42 (ed. Annamalai University); D. V. Kane, History of 
Dbharmaíastra, pp. 252-264; Proceedings of tbe Tbird Oriental Conference, p. 480. | 
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Vibbramaviveka, Mimamsisitrinukramani, Spbotasiddbi and 
Brabmasiddbi. He seems, however, to have belonged to the Pre- 
Sankara period of Advaita philosophy, because his views in Brabma- 
siddbi considerably differ from those of the great Sankaracarya while 
SureSvara who is identified with Vigvariipa is one of the four dis- 
ciples of Sankara himself Mandana is supposed to be one of the 
eminent disciples of Kumarilabhatta who flourished in the second 
half of the 7th century A.D. He supports the theories éstablished 
by Kumarilabhatta and ‘passes adverse criticisms on the views of 
Prabhakara who also was his elder contemporary. Mandana, there- 
fore, ‘may be placed later than Kumarila and Prabhakara and must 
have flourished in a period between 680 and 750 A.D. 

Another writer of the Prabhakara School, to whom Partha- 
sarathi refers indirectly in his Nyayaratnamala, is Salikanatharhisra."" 
He flourished after Mandana as -he quotes from Vidhiviveka and 
Brahmasiddbi in his Prakaranapancika and Rjuvimala. Salika- 
natha’s time, therefore, must be:the 2nd half of the 8th century 
as he. is reférred to by Vacaspatimigra in the middle of the gth 


15 


. century. The latest writer to whom Parthasarathi has indirectly . 
referred to is Vacaspatimigra. The style of writing and series of 
arguments in the Nyayakanika and the Tattvabindw of Vacaspati are 
often followed and at times, the same sentences are used by Partha- 
sarathi in his Vidhinirnaya, Nityakamiyaviveka and Vakyarthanir- 
naya of the N'yayaratnamala." Very probably Partliasarathi cited 
Vacaspatimisra, the author of the ANyayakanika, by the term 
‘Nyayavit’ on page 83. of his Nyayarataamala." Here; Partha- 
sarathi had established as his own view, A bbidbavyapara or significa- 
tive power of the affix Lin as Vidhi or Sabdabhavana and had rejected 


13 Nyayaratnamala (G. ©. S.), pp. 101, 120, 227 

14 Prakaranapancika, p. 178;- Vidbiviveka, pp. 243, 302; Rjwvimala (Madras 
edn.) p. 20 15 Nyayakanika, p. 109 

16 lbid., p. 325; Nyayaratnamala, (G. O. S), pp. 130-31 

17 K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Nyayaratnamala, (G. O. S.) 
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all objections already raised in that respect by Mandana and 
Vacaspati in their works. After proving his own theory of 
Sabdabhavana, he again accepts the theory of lstasadbanatva as 
Pravartana established by Vacaspati in his Nyayakanika, and in doing 
so, he writes: Nyayavidan tu Istasadhanatuam evabhimatam. 

Now the question arises as-to the identity of the N yáyavit in 
‘, tended by this term. Under ordinary circumstances, three persons 
can be called Nyayavit. These are: (1) Udayanacarya who is known 
as the Nyayacirya and the author of the Kusumāñjali. (2) Jayanta- 
bhatta, the author of the Nyayamanjari and (3) Vacaspatimisra, the 
author of the N'yayakanika.: When we refer to the Kusumāñjali 
and the N yáyamafijari of the first two authors, we find that they do 
not favour the idea of Istasadhanatvapravartanavada and Udayana 
states that the Vidhi is nothing but the desire of the person who com- 
mands and that one who hears the suffix Liz and learns Vidhi, infers 
Istasádbanatva"" of the work which he is asked to perform. 

Jayantabhatta also states in his Nyayamafijari that Pravartaka 
is only the result and not Istasadbanatva." Under these cir- 
. cumstances it can be concluded that the expression ‘Nyayavit’ 
reférs only to Vacaspati, the author of the Nyayakanika whose view 
is that Istasadhanatva alone is Vidhi. Then, in support of the view 
of the Nyayavit, Parthasirathi in his Nyayaratnamala quotes 
a verse from the Vidbiviveka of Mandana which was commented 
upon by Vacaspati. Besides this, Parthasarathi criticises the com- 
mentary of Vacaspati on a verse of the Vidbiviveka and gives a 
new explanation for the same.” These references undoubtedly 


18 विधिर्वक्तुरभिप्रायः प्रंव्रत्यादी लिङादिभिः à 
अभिषेयोऽनुमेया तु ag रिष्टाभ्युपायता y —Kasumanijali, v. 15. 
19 ` तस्मात्पुसः प्रदरत्तौ प्रभवति न विधिर्नापि शब्दो लिङादिः 
i व्यापारोऽप्येतदीयो नहि पठुरभिधाभावनानामधेया । 
न श्रेयस्साथनत्वं विधिविषयगतं नापि रागादिरेवं 
तेनाख्यत्‌. काम्यमांनं फलममलमतिः प्रेरकं सूत्रकारः ॥ -2\9)०74%007, p. 362. 
20 K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Ny@yaratnamala (G. O. S), p. 84. ^ 
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show that Parthasárathi was acquainted with the Nyayakanika of 
Vacaspati who flourished according to his Nyayasicinibandha in 
841 A.D. In the circumstances the upper limit of Parthasarathi's 
time may be fixed at goo A.D 

From the foregoing facts, it may be presumed that Parthasarathi's 
time must be between goo and 1100 A.D. But there are other mate- 
‘tials on the strength of which this intervening period can be further 
shortened. It is quite possible that Parthasarathi is earlier than 
Ramanujacarya, the author of the Sribbasya (1027 A.D.) as he does 
not state Ramanuja’s views in his Tarkapida for refutation in the 
same way as he did.in the case of the Advaita and cther schools of 
philosophy. Parthasarathi may also be an elder contemporary of 
Udayanacarya who gives his date in the Labsanavali as the last quarter 
of the roth century. Parthasarathi does not refute the arguments 
set forth by Udayana while refuting Upamana Arthapatti Sakti 
Vidhi ‘etc., accepted by che Mimamsakas. We shall thus be justi- 
fied in placing Parthasarathi in the middle of the roth century before 
Udayana and Ramanujacarya 

Bhavanatha, the author of the Nyayaviveka, a work on the 
Prabhakara system, also seems to be an elder contemporary of 
Parthasarathi because the latter seems to refute the argument 
„advanced by Bhavanatha in proving Sabda or sound as Dravya or 
substance in the Vyaptivada chapter *' of the Nyayaratnamala. It 
is well known that Prabhakaras consider the Sound as a Guna’ or 
quality; while the Bhattas consider it as'a substance. Bhavanatha 
and Pàrthasarathi who seem to be contemporaties managed to write 


their works in the Adhikarana style, thus making the study of the 


21 कशित्त्वेकेन्द्रियग्राह्मतया रूपादिवच्छुब्द गुणमिच्छति | तस्यापि वायावनेकान्तिकत्वम्‌ । 
स्पर्शविरहे सतीति विशेषणेऽपि गोत्वरूपत्वादिसःमान्येषु व्यमिचारः। Nyayaratnamala, p. 327. 
न भस्त्वचाज्नुषमपि शब्दगुणाचुमेयम्‌ । शब्दो गुणः स्पशान्यकेन्द्रियग्राह्मतात्‌ | ete. 

—Nyayaviveka (MS. copy at the Oriental Institute, Baroda), p. 92. 
| LH.Q, SEPTEMBER, 1937 . 14 
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Sütras of Purvamimamsa superfluous in the Bhatta and Prabhakara 
systems of Mimamsa where it was consequently neglected. 


Sequence of his Works 
Altogether four philosophical works are attributed to Partha- 
sarathimisra. Two of these works are commentaries on Kumirila’s 
Varttika while the other two are independent works. The names 
of the works are: N yayaratnamala, Tantraratna, Sastradipika and 
Nyayaratnakara. Parthasarathimigra does not seem to have written - 
on any other system of Philosophy excegt his own school unlike 
Mandanamisra and Vacaspatimisra, though admittedly he possessed 
an equal proficiency in other systems also. 

N yayaratnamala scems to be the very first work of the author 
as he alludes to it in all his three later works and refers his readers to 
make a reference to his first composition for further details." In’ 
this work, he has collected together all topics on which the systems 
of Bhatta and Prabhakara differ and shows the latter system to be 
faulty after stating the grounds relied upon by both. In doing this, 
he did not fail to elucidate the subtle and controversial points, and 
give support to the views of Kumarilabhatta. Incidentally, he also 
establishes the fact that the Pürvamimamsà system is one of the dis- 
tinguished systems of Philosophy and gives it a worthy place amongst 
the sister systems. In this work, the author gives a brief sketch of 
all the twelve chapters of the Parvamimamsa showing the points of 
controversy between the Bhatta and the Prabhakara systems. 

His second work seems to be the Tantraratna,? an extensive 
commentary on Kumarilabbatta’s Tuptika which is in its turn, a 
commentary on the last nine chapters of the Sabarabbagya. In this 
work Parthasarathi seeks to elucidate the Bhasya ot Sabarasvamin 
because the T'wptika, being scanty, is not capable of explaining the 


22 Tantraratna, p. 173; Sastradipika, 0. 11, 62, 471; Nyayaratnakara P. 350 
23 Sastradipika, p. 471 
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text in a satisfactory manner. In this work also, he refers to the 
changes introduced by Prabhakara and refutes them wherever found 
desirable. This work was so long available in MSS but very re- 
cently two parts of it are published at Benares under the distinguished 
editorship of Mm. Dr. Ganganatha Jha.of Allahabad. 

The Sastradipika is the third work of Parthasarathi and in this, 
he often refers to his two earlier works—N yayaratnamala and 
Tantraratna.™ Parcthasirathi attained everlasting fame in the field 
of Piirvamimamsa literature by writing this monumental treatise 
which remained a standard work on the subject for several 
centuries after him. It may be said that the knowledge of Pürva- 
mimatnsa is never considered to be perfect without a thorough study 
of the Sastradipika. It has been accepted as a text book on 
Piirvamimamsa all over India. The Sastradipiba is considered a 
classic after the great Varttikas of Kumarila.. It was also considered to 
be a work of the highest authority by all the later writers of the 
Bhatta School and there was scarcely a writer who was not influenced 
by the writings of Parthasarathi. It will not be an exaggeration to 
say that he-was the fore-runner of a distinct epoch of Pürvamimàmsa 
which started as early as the beginning of the 11th century. For 
the sake of convenience, we shall .call this period as the modern 
period of Pürvamimamsa. 

The Sdastradipika was commented upon by the most 
eminent scholars of the modern period such as Somanatha, 
Appayadiksita, Sankarabhatta, Rajaciidamanidiksita and others, 
and this shows at once the popularity and authoritativeness 
of the work amongst the scholars. There were of course a few 
authors like Bhattasomesvara and Khandadeva who considerably 
differed from the views of Parthasarathi and virtually started a new 
school. Still there are reasons to say that they also have followed the 
method of Parthasarathi and were profoundly influenced by his 


24 Sastradipika, p. 471. 
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views. After the voluminous treatises of Kumirila and Sabarasva- 
min, Parthasarathi-apparently had two motives in writing this work. 
First to condemn the Prabhakara system which made a great headway 
by that time, and’ secondly, to condense the elaborate discussions 
under each Sūtra in Bhasya and Varttikas in a handy form, Partha- 
sárathi seems to be the founder of this kind of Adhikarana system 
where all the arguments of Piirvapaksa and Siddhanta advanced by 
both the parties are dealt with in a comprehensive manner without 
reference to the original Sütrás in order that the students may take 
a lively interest in the subject and be thoroughly acquainted with it. 
l Pārthasārathimiśra’s new method was followed by many later 
writers’ such as Venkatanātha, Madhavacarya, Gigabhatta and 
Khandadeva in their works. Undoubtedly, this method became 
vety popular in the Bliatta and Prabhakara schools of Pürvamimamsa. 

In the Tarkapada of the Sastradipika, Parthasarathi has refuted 
the principal tenets of all the existing systems of philosophy includ- 
ing Buddhism, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Advaita and Prabhakara system 
and established the views of Sabarasvamin and Bhattakumirila on 
Epistemology, Atmavada, Moksavada, Creation, Universe and Ivara 
` with considerable skill coupled with great scholarship. Thus, his 
work made it unnecessary for later writers of the Bhatta School to 
enter into details relating to the topics already enumerated, and in 
fact, no one after the 11th century made an attempt to cover the same 
ground while writing on the Tarkapada. 

Parthasarathi's fourth work” is Nyayaratnakara, a commentary 
on the Slokavarttika of Kumarilabhatta. His ingenuity and masterly 
scholarship find expression in this work, when he explains the mean- 
ing and significance of the most obscure passages of Sabarasvamin 
and Kumarila and supplies appropriate quotations from the works of 
eminent Buddhists such as Dinnaga and Dharmakirti (also called as 
Bhiksu). His testimony proves the existence of Bhartrmitra, 


25  Sastradipika is cited here on p. 840. 
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probably a Vrettkara on ‘the Sabarabhasya, whose theories were 
diametrically opposed to the accepted principles of. Mimamsa. We 
also can gather from this work that Kumarila had in his 
work endeavoured to re-establish the Mimāmsā Dargana as one of 
the orthodox systems of philosophy against the view of 
Bhartrmitra.^ From him also we understand that Kumirila had 
written a monumental work entitled the Brbattiba of which the 


This Brbattika unfortu- 


27 


present Slokavarttika is only a digest. 
nately is now no longer extant, but its existence is proved 
by the numerous quotations from it in standard works on Indian 
philosophy. All these quotations are naturally attributed to Kumari- 
labhatta though they are not traceable in his known works. It is 
generally accepted by all scholars that the Brbattika is the first pro- 
. duction of Kumarila, and that the prominent among later writers 
referring to the Brbattiba are: 1. Santaraksita, the author of the 
Tattvasamegraha (G.O.S.) 2. Salikanatha, ES Jayantabhatta, 
4. Parthasarathi, 5. Some$varabhatta and 6. the authors of works 
on Jain philosophy.” Nyayaratnakara, being a bricf and compre- 
hensive commentary on the Slokavarttika, very easily threw in thc 
back-ground the two earlier commentaries of Umbcka alias 
Bhavabhüti and Sucaritamisra. 

Umbcka’s commentary on the Slokavarttika is rarely quoted and 
recently, it is announced that a MS of this work has been discovered 
and it is in the course of publication.” Sucaritamisra’s commentary 
Kasika, on the other hand, is available in the form of MS and only 
a part of it has been published by the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 


K. S. Ramaswamy SASTRI 


26 Nyayaratnakara, p. 4. . 27 Ibid., pp. 366, 452. 

28 Vide author's articles ‘Forgotten Karikas of Kumarila! in JOR., vol. T, p. 331 
Madras; and 'Kumarila and the Brhatüka' in the Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
Conference, p. 523. 

29 Tattvabindn, Intro. p. 46 (cd. Annamalai University.) 
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Spontaneous Nasalization 


Professor Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has an interesting note 
in the JHQ; for September 1936, p. 525, on the derivation of the 
name Kantbaka, the horse of the bodhisattva Gautama. He would 
derive it from the root katth- by spontancous nasalization, but some- 
thing" more seems to be needed to make it complete. What does 
'spentancous mean? The term is an old one, and much used in 
the carly days of comparative grammar. It had been noticed that 
there are certain changes which always follow a certain rule. So 

- Grimm's law and many others were invented. But there were cases 
that seemed to defy any rule, so they were called spontancous 
changes. It was only a disguised way of saying that the cause of 
the change was unknown. Then about 1870 the school of Young 
Grammarians arose. They found that many irregular or spontancous 
changes could be explained by general rules, and they declared that 
phonetic laws were as absolute as the laws of nature. This way of 
putting it is not popular now, but no one has gone back to the idea 
that to call a change spontancous is the same thing as explaining it. 
It is merely a disguising of the fact that we are ignorant. Tf there 
is a change there is a cause for it. 

There is the less reason to speak of nasalization as being spon- 
tancous, for several causes of nasalization are known. One that 
appears in the Pali of Ceylon is generally disguised, for when editors 
find it'in their MSS. they mostly ignore 10. and do not trouble to 
record it even as a variant reading. Rhys Davids, however, preserved 
it in the title and text of the Singalováda-sutta (for sigalo-), and the 
Japanese editors of the Vinaya commentary, less bound by Western 

“conventions, insert in their text such spellings as nangara, nanga for 
nagara, naga. Sundam for suddbam (Th. I. 704) is probably part of 


the same phenomenon. This nasalization was no spontaneous 


s 
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mystery, but due to the scribes of the time pronouncing the vowels 
with a nasal twang. It is well-known in other languages, but does 
not appear to occur in Pali outside Ceylon. 

There is an apparent nasalization in connexion with such words 
as Sata compared with the cognate Latin centum. The explanation 
of this was due to the young Grammarians, and the very nature of 
the change makes it impossible to apply the process to the root katth- 
However, there are still other causes of nasalization proper. In this 
root the problem is quite different. If kanth- really comes from 
katth-, there 15 not the insertion of a nasal, as in lip-, limp-, but the 
change of the ¢ of the root into n 

It might be said that nasalization may exist as a fact, every if 
we cannot find a reason for it. But this is just what the facts fail to 
show in the present case. There is no trace of nasalization of the 
verbal forms of this root in Sanskrit, Pali, or Jain Prakrit, Whitney 
called battb- ‘‘a secondary prakritized root, but of unclear deriva- 
tion." If it is secondary there ought to be something primary, but 
he did not venture to suggest even a theoretical Sanskrit original. 
At present it stands quite alone, but there are several instances of the 
verb in Pali, which imply the distinct sense of ‘boasting’, as in the 
Mahabbarata. One who does not boast of his moral achievements 
is spoken of as silesw akatthamano (Sn. 763), and it is said that a 
bhikkhu should not be a boaster, na ca hatthita siya bhikkbu 
(Sn. 930). Jataka 80 is a tale about a boastful weaver, and there 
pavikatth. and vikatth- are used. This meaning does not increase 
the probability that the noun was applied to an excellent horse. 

When we come to the name Kanthaka it is necessary to inquire 
what is the actual evidence for it in Buddhist works. We can agree 
with Professor Bhattacharya in putting aside the cerebralized form 
Kantbaka in Sanskrit as being a change due, to the scribes. It shows, 
however, that those who adopted the spelling kanth- had no idea 
of connecting it with the root battb-, and yet this root occurs in 


# 
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the Pali Dhatwpatha. The regular Pali form is Kanthaka, and the 

evidence for it 1s fairly early, as it occurs in the canonical poem, the 

Kanthaka-vimana, in the Vimanavatthu, VII, 7. I call it early be- 

cause it is also found in a Sanskrit form in the Mabavastu, ii, 191, 

so that it must have existed before there was any violent division 

between the’ Theravadins and the Mahasanghikas. Still more. 

interesting is the fact that several MSS. of the Mabavastu sometimes 

read Kanthaka, and the chief MS., the one which the editor used as 

the basis of his text, appears to read it throughout, but he consigned 

this reading to the notes. There are two editions of the Vimana- 

vattbu in the Pali Text Society's Series, (1) the bare text edited in 

1886 by E.R. Gooneratne with critical notes by Rhys Davids from 

the Mandalay MS., and (2) an edition with the Pali commentary by 

E. Hardy in 1901. The surprising fact is that Hardy reads 

Kanthaka. He gives as his reasons, (1) that this is the reading of 

the Sanskrit works, but as we have seen this is not strictly correct, 

and (2) that the notes in the edition of 1886 give Kanthaka as the 

reading of the Mandalay MS. But on the editor's own showing 

Kanthaka is the original reading of this: MS., and the cerebralized 

form found there is due to a later hand. We may therefore take no 

further notice of it. | 

There is one feature about the MS. evidence which makes it at 

first look as if it might supply the solution to the whole problem. i 

This is the fact the one of Hardy's MSS. reads Kanbaka throughout. 

This is an intelligible word, and a natural name for a horse 

as ‘Blackie’. It would also be natural, if this were original, for it to 

become changed, since its resemblance to the name of Mara the 

- Black might have led to a wish to avoid a word with- such evil asso- 
- ciations. But for two reasons this must be rejected. It would not 
explain the name Kanthaka in Panini, Bot the hitherto overlooked 
fact that in the form Kanthae and Kantbaga it occurs in Jain works, 


where. it is the epithet of a horse, 
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It appears twice in the Ulttaradbyayana-sütra : Jaba se 
kamboyánam inne kanthae siya. XI, 16. Jacobi translates, 'as a 
trained Kamboja-steed, whom no noise frightens.’ The transla- 
tion of kanthae as ‘whom no noise frightens’ depends upon the tika, 
and only tells us how it was then understood. It is essentially the 
same interpretation as that given by Ratnachandraji in the A rdhama- 
gadbi Dictionary: "not terrified even by the explosion of guns 
The second passage 1s l 

Mano sahasio bhimo dutthasso paridhavai, 
Tam sammam tu nigirbami dbammasibkbac kanthagam. l 
XXIII, 58. 
Here the mind is said to be a bad horse, violent and terrible, and the 
speaker duly restrains it so that it becomes a kanthaga Jacobi merely 
translates the word as ‘(so that it becomes a well-) trained Kamboja 
steed’. He is no doubt right in pointing out that the word in these 
two passages is not a proper name, but is meant to be descriptive It 
is evidently a laudatory epithet of a horse. In both places, allowing 
for differences of dialect, we have the same word as the name of 
Gautama’s horse. It may quite well be that the meaning of the 
word, drawn from Jain commentaries, was a recognized one, but it 
does not follow that this was the primitive meaning Both the 
Sindhu and the Kamboja regions have given their names to breeds 
of horses, so that Sinbuka and Kambojaka have both become cpi- 
thets implying excellent qualities in a horse. The same thing may 
have happened with Kanthaka. This would explain why no expla- 
nation from the Dbatupatha has been found for it. In this respect 


it is like Sindbuka and Kambojaka, which have no ctymological deri- 


ı Ainna is the Pali akinna; it evidently refers to a good kind of horse, whether 
it is taken with the com. in the sense of vimitáfva or with Charpentier as ajaneya. 
Ramachandraji says “a horse of good breeding.” Schubring (Der Jainismus, p. 184) 
points our thar in the Thana milasitra, dinna 1s used of a stallion and kanthaga of a 


horse in. general. 
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vation beyond the fact that they refer to places in. Western India. 
Until an actual place-name is found in this region to explain 
Kanthaka this must remain a supposition, but in the Jain passages 
we have direct evidence that it was a term applied in praise to a breed 
of horses among the Kambojas. That it should become the indivi- 
dual name of such a horse i$ a naturai development. 

There remains the word Kantbaka in the Ganapatha attached to 
Panini, IV. 1, 105. Professor Bhattacharya says it is the name of 
aman. How does he know that? Doubtless the names derived by 
Panini's rule from the words in this list are personal names, but this 
cannot be said of all the words from which the personal names are to 
be derived. But this point is not here important. If Kanthaka here 
refers to a person it is all the more likely that its connexion with the 
Jain and Pali meaning of a horse lies in the fact that in both cases it 
originally applied to a district. That this district in the Jain use was 
in North West Inda we see from the reference to the Kambojas. 
The valuable article on Geographical Data in Panini by Mr. 
Basudev Upadhyaya (HQ., 1936, p. 511) shows how well-acquaint- 
ed Panini was with North West India and beyond. 

These considerations show that the evidence on the subject is 
none too plentiful. Perhaps Professor Bhattacharya can produce 
mote to put the matter in a different light. At present we have on 
the one hand the root katth- with no trace of nasalization and no 
suggestion by any Indian gtammanrian that it has any connexion with 
&antb-. On the other hand we have Kanthaka, which for both 
Buddhists and Jains refers to a horse; and no one has yet attempted 
to make it probable that it ever meant ‘boasting’ or ‘praising’, I 
suggest that its origin is more likely to be found in the name of the 


place from which the horses came, as in the case of Sindhuka and 
Kam bojaka. | 


E. J. Thomas 


A Note on the Barah Copper-plate of Bhoja 


Some years ago a copper-plate was discovered at the time of 
digging the foundation of a new house in the village of Barah, 
twenty-three miles west-south-west from the city of Cawnpore, in 
the United Provinces. The inscription in. the copper-plate has been 
edited by Dr. Hirananda Sastri in the Lpigrapbia Indica, vol. XIX, 
pp. 15 ff 

The inscription was issued from the camp of Mahodaya. [t 
was issued by the Pratihira Bhoja, son of Ramabhadra, and the 
grandson of Nagabhata II, in V.E. 893 2 A.D 836. It records’ that 
he Mabaraja Bhoja "seeing the Sasana of the illustrious Para- 
meévara Sarvvavatmadeva and the approval of the illustrious Maba- 
raja Nagabhatadeva and finding that the allotment was for the 
time being obstructed through the incapacity of a legal officer during 
the reign of the illustrious Ramabhadradeva’’ granted the agrabara 
of V(B)alaka, attached to the Udumbara-Visaya included in the 
Kalafjara-Mandala of -the Kányakubja-Bhukt. “The grant was 
made in accordance with the same old Division (Prag bhaga 
kramena). 

The learned editor of the inscription remarks that he has not 
been able to locate the agrahara, mentioned above, definitely. He 
is of opinion that Sarvvavarman of the grant was a contemporary 
of Nagabhata as his grant was approved by the latter The fact 
hat he is described as a Paramesvara would show that he was a sub 
ordinate prince." He can not be the Maukhari king of the same 


name. He seems to be identical with the Maharaja Sarvan of the 


1 मद्दाराजश्रांभोजदेवः ॥ श्रीकन्यकुव्जभुक्तो । श्रीकालन्नरमगडलान्तपाति उदुम्बरः 
विपय सम्वद्ध-वलाकाग्रहारे रमुपगतान्‌...समाज्ञापयति । उपरि लिखिता प्रदवरम्मर्व्याय समेत 
चन्द्राक्ककि तिकालम्परव्यैदत्तदेवत्रह्मदेयवजितः परमश्चरश्रीशव्यैवरम्मदेवशासनं । महाराज- 
श्रीनागभटदेवाचुमतिब्व पटर qma महाराजश्रीरामभद्रदेवराज्ये व्यवद्वारिणो वेगुगया- 
व्किबिन्कालम्विहतं ज्ञात्वा मया... |. 6-12, pe 18. 
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Sanjan copper-plate of Amoghavarsa. Mahodaya is not the same 
as Kanyakubja, which is mentioned separately. 

The Sanskrit Grammar allows the interchange of J and 7, 
so V(B)alaka may bean equivalent of V(B)araka. The village Barah, 
where the inscription was found, is, in my opinion, a contraction of 
Baraka, l 

An inscription? states that the Calukya-Pulikesin IT "acquired 
the second name of Paramesvara or. supreme lord by defeating 
Harsavardhana," The Gupta Baladitya, the Maukhari Sarvva- 
varman and Avantivarman have been given the titles Paramésvara 
in the Deobaranark inscription of Jivitagupta. Hence the associa-, 
tion of the title Paramesvara with the name of a chief indicates his l 
great: political power and not his subordinate position. ‘Thus the 
title Parameśvara, given to Sarvvavarman in the Barah copper-plate, 
establishes, on the contrary, that he was not a subordinate of 
Nagabhata. l 

The Deobaranark inscription,” referred to above, reports that a 
village was granted by the Paramesvara Baladitya. The grant was 
approved of by the Parameśvara Satvvavarman, Parameśvara 
Avantivarman, and by the Mabarajadbiraja Paramesvara Jivitagupta 
I. Baladitya, mentioned above, was either Narasimhagupta 
Daladitya (c. A.D. 470) or the king of. the same name, who defeated 
Mihirakula. (c. 516 A.D.) fivitagupta II flourished in the second 
quarter of the eighth century A.D. Tt follows from this that 
Jivitagupta II approved of a grant, which was originally made about 
two hundred and fifty years before his time. Sarvvavarman of the 
Barah plate was not necessarily a contemporary of Nagabhata simply 
because the latter approved of a grant made by the former. l 

It is not known whether any king of the name Sarvvavarman 


ever held Sway over the Cawnpore district except that, who 


2 JBBRAS., XVI, 226. 3 CIL, p. 218, 
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belonged to the Maukhari dynasty. Nothing contradicts if the 
Paramesvara Satvvavarman of the Barah plate is taken as identical 
with the Paramesvara Sarvvavarman of the Deobaranark inscrip- 
tion. It cannot be said positively whether the description of the 
village Balākā viz., that it was situated in the Udumbara-Visaya, 
included in the Kalafjara-Mandala of the Kanyakubja-Bhukti, was 
copied from the grant of Sarvvavarman. The village Balaka or 
Barah is about one hundred miles north-west of Kalafijar, in Bundel- 
khand. It is to be decided whether the possession of Balaka by . 
Bhoja implies that he also held sway óver Kalaüjar fort. 

It is known from other sources that Nagabhata II defeated 
Cakrayudha, king of Kanauj, and Barah plate establishes that he also 


took possession of the kingdom of Kanauj. 


D. C. GANGULY 


4 EL, XIV, 15. 


The Canakya-nitiéástra and the Tantri 


In the Foreword to the second edition of the Canakyarajaniti- 
Sastra (Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 2, 1926, Calcutta) it has been 
pointed out by Dr. Johan van Manen that there are now extant 
niany collections of miti verses, whose authorship is attributed to 
Canakya, and which are known variously by the name of Vrddha- 


Canakya, Laghu-Canakya, Bodbi-Canakya, Canak ya-rajanitisastra, 


- Canakya-nitisataka, Canakya-nitidar pana, Nitisara, ANitisamgraba, 


etc. Otto Kresslers. Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit (Indica, 
Heft 4, Leipzig, 1907) gives an index of nearly 1600 such stanzas 
contained in seventeen works of this nature; and there ts no doubt 
that there are many other niti stanzas, found in other works of this 
nature, that are not included in this index. Further, it also becomes 
apparent from an examination of some of these collections that many 
stanzas contained in them have got different readings; see in this 
connection the Vorindex given by Kressler in his above-mentioned 
work. ह 

| Pp. xviti-xix of the above-mentioned edition of the Canakya- 
rájaniti-fástra reproduce the Foreword contributed by Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law to the first edition of that work; and it has been pointed 
out there by this scholar that some of the verses contained in the 
above collection occur also in the Hitopadesa, Paficatantra and other 
works. Now, the Javanese Tantri, that is, the prose work written 
in Middle Javanese and known also as Tantri Kamandaka, Tantra- 
wakya and Tantricarita, is an adaptation of a version of the Indian 
Pancatantra, and was, according to Dr. C. Hooykaas (Tantri, de 
Adiddel-Javaansche Paficatantra-bewerking, p- 132), written 1n about 


1200 A.D. This work cites 77' Sanskrit stanzas; but the citations 


1 Dam however inclined to believe that the two stanzas which Hoovkaas 


has numbered as 21, 22 form actually one stanza composed in the Malini metre. 
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are so corrupt that it is a difficult matter to find out what their ori- 
ginal, uncorrupt reading was. 

Dr. Hooykaas however has been successful in finding out the 
correct forms of about thirty of these stanzas, and has reproduced 
them in his above-mentioned dissertation and also in his edition, 
(with Dutch translation), of the Tantri Kimandaka. It is my object 
to show here in this paper that some of these verses are found in the 
Nitisastra collections spoken of above and that the author of the 
Tantri Kamandaka was acquainted with such a collection whose 
authorship was attributed to Canakya. The Nitisastra works used 


hy me for the purpose of comparison are the following : 


1. Candkya-nitidarpana: edited with Hindi translation by 
Pandita Mehercand Sarma; — Laksmivenkatesvara 


Press; Kalyan, Saka 1814. Referred to in this paper 
as K. 


2. Nitisara: edited with Telugu translation by Nort Guru- 
liñga-śāstri and published by Tyagaraya 57501; printed 
by the latter at the Girvana-bhasa-ratnakara Press, 


Madras, 1896. Referred to as L. 


3. Vrddba-Canakya: with Kannada translation of Tiruma- 
^ licárya; printed by Srinivasacarya (in Telugu charac- 
ter) at Karnatakaksara-mudrasala, Bangalore and 
published by V. VenkateSa Sastri in 1873. Referred 


to as M. 


4. Canakya-rajanitisastram : spoken of above. Referred to 
as N. 

5. Garuda-purana: cdited by Jivananda — Vidyasagara; 
Calcutta, 1890. Chaps. CVIIL-CXV consist of a 


nitisastra book that seems to have been bodily incor- 


porated in the Purana, Referred to as P. 
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6. Nitisastra: with Telugu meaning; published by 
Ramasvami Sastrulu and Sons; Madras, 1911. Re- 
. ferred to as R. 
7. Nitisastra: -with Kannada meaning; published by T. 
Krsnasvami Setti, Madras, 1835. Referred to as S. 


1. Tantri, 17 reads as 
agnihotra phala veddhah dantabhuktiphala dhanam/ 
ratriputraphala nari silam brahmaphalam srutam// 
The original form of this stanza is 
अभिहोत्रफला वेदा दत्तभुंकफल घनमू। | 
रतिपुलफला नारी शीलब्रह्मकलं ATH ॥ ` 
Padas a, b, d b, d of P. cx. 4; regarding pada c, compare B. 96c 
rati-putra-phala natyah 
2. Tantri 7 reads as 
adigyakamidhasastri naroJfiatasyatitmanha/ 
~ dharmohadeSavinayam arya-arya sunasunam// 
The original form of this verse is, 
अधीत्येदं यथाशात्र' नरो जाताति सत्तमः । 
बर्मोपदेशविद्यातं कार्याकार्यशुभाशुभम्‌ ॥ 
Sec K. I, 2 
3. Tantri 28 reads as = 
asantuptam dwija nastah santusta samanggapatih / 
salaja ganima nasta riillaja duskalangsanam/ /, 
The original form of this verse seems to be 
असन्तुष्टा द्विजा नष्टाः सन्तुष्टाश्चैव पार्थिवाः । 
सलन्ना गणिका wer fasta च कुलाङ्गना ॥ 
ādas a, c=R. 42 a, c, and .d — M. XVII, 18 d; ‘pada b reads 
differently as सन्तुष्ट इव पाथिवः (R. 42; $. 46); and सन्तुशश्र महीबतः 
(M. XVII, 18; K. VIII. 18) : 
4. antri 11 reads as 
akare nginggita jħñeyah $ca$wayana ancnafica/ 


netra-waktra-wikirena Serhyate n ta manah// 
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The original form of this verse is: 


आकाररिल्नितेगत्या चेष्टया भाषणेन च । 
नेत्रवक्‍तृविकारेण गृह्मन्तेऽतर्गेतं मनः ॥ 
Padas a, b=N. II, 55 a, b; c, d read as. विकाराश्यां ज्ञायतेऽन्तर्गतं Tuy 
in Ñ, and as Rannat लच्यतेऽन्तर्गतं मनः in P (cix. 52 ) and L (II. 52). 
5. Tantri 49 reads as 
aca-—kulam akyantoh desam anyati bhasata/ 
sāmbhramā sneham akyantih wapur anyati bhonama/ /, 


The original form of the verse is 


आचारः कुलमाख्याति देशमाख्याति भाषितम्‌ | 
संभ्रमः स्नेहमाख्याति वपुराख्याति भोजनम्‌ ॥ 
See P. cxv. 74. 
6. Tantri 18 reads as 
^ enapingsusuputrinam widyayuktepurusena/, 
kulapurusasinghena candranevarakasyaste/ / 
The original form of this stanza 1s: 
एकेनापि सुपुललेण विद्यायुक्त न साधुना । 
कुलं पुरुषसिंहेन चन्द्रेण गगनं यथा ॥ 
Padas a, c, d of this stanza =a, c, d of P. cxiv, 56 and pada b= K 
IIT, 16 b 


7. Tantri 20 reads as — 
ekenawanawre puspitena sugandhinam/ 
 vassitàtwatwanasatwam suputrena kulalatah//, 
The original form of this stanza is: 
एकेनापि arate पुष्मितेन सुगन्धिना । E 
, वासितं तद्वनं wd सुपुतेण कुलं यथा ॥ 
See K. III, 14. 
8. Tantri 42 reads as 
` tasmat bhümisvara matye dharma-karma siddhayet/, 
guņāwanātniyañcitta guna inantuta jayet/ /, 
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The original form of this stanza seems to be: 
तस्माद्भमीश्वरोऽमात्यं धर्मकर्मार्थसिद्धये । 
गुणवन्तं नियुल्लीत गोब्राह्मणहिताय वे ॥ 
‘This verse is found in L. (V, 25) and P. (cxii, 25) only; L. has 
prajfiam in pada a, instead of amatyam, and sadbane in b; and P. 
reads dharma-kamartha-sadhane in b. Further, both works reads 
niyojayec ca satatam in c. | 
9. Tantri 43 reads as 
tyaja durjana-sangsargam bhagyam sadusamasamam/, 
kuru punyam mahoratram............ // 
The original form of this stanza is: 
त्यज डुर्जनसंसग भज साधुसमागमम्‌ | 
कुर्‌ WIA स्मर नित्यमनित्यताम्‌ ॥ 
See K. XIV, 20. 
10. Tantri 16 reads as 
nawinafica nakiwafica Srangginam bastrawaninam/ 
wiso$wa ning pagantanam strikulajana kusudham// 
The original form of the stanza 15: 
नखिनां च नदीनां च शङ्गिणां शत्रपाणिनाम । 
विश्वासो नैव कतत्यः dg राजकुलेषु च ॥ 
Sce K. 1, 15. 
11. Tantri 13 reads as 
yasya bharya wirtipaksi tasmāt lihalaha priyam/ 
uttarottarawanginya sa Jara na Jara jara// 
The original form of the verse is: 
- यस्य भार्या विरुपाक्षी कश्मली कलह प्रिता । 
उत्तरोत्तरवादा च सा जरा न जरा जरा ॥ 
See P. cvii, 22. 
12 Tantri 31 reads as 
yowanekalasangpattih prawtwammawiwehitah /, 


ekekapwanakwayah kimuhyatrahsatustayam/ /, 
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The original form of the verse is: 
यौवन धनसम्पत्तिः प्रभुत्वमविवेकिता । 
एकेकमप्यनर्थाय किसु ue चतुष्टयम्‌ ॥ 
See $. 214. 
13. Tantri 30 reads as. , 
wayet werkulajamprajnah wirupammapikanyakam/, 
rupapikancunikanca wawewahyabhrasangkuru/ | 
The original form of the verse 1s: 
वरयेत्‌ कुलजां प्राज्ञो विरूपामपि mem | 
हूपशीलां न नीचस्य.विवाहः सदृशे कुले ॥ 
Sce K. 1, 14. Itis doubtful however if padas c, d read as above in 


the Tantri; see the Dutch translation on p. 53 of the edition. 


14. Tantri 50 reads as l 
wisād asy amerta grasya amedya capi kaficanam/ 

b LEADS . 
niścawaly uttameng widyam stri-rātna duskulandapi/ / 


The original form of this verse 1s: 
विषादप्यमृतं ग्राह्मममेध्यादपि काञ्चनम्‌ । 
नीचादप्युत्तमां विद्यां aa’ दुष्कुलादपि ॥ 
See K. I. 16. The reading uttamam vidyam in pada c is plainly 
incorrect; but it is found not only in the Tantri and K, but also 
in AL. (L 15) and P. (cx, 8). The correct reading uttamd vidya 
is found in L (III, 7) 
15. Tantri 45 reads as 
sanorratwasadewidya saneparwatamalinam / 
panneyoteghnadharmaéca pwaya meswasanesanch/ / 
The original form of this verse is: 
शनैरथाः शनैर्विद्या शनैः पर्वतमारुहेत्‌ | 
शनैः कामश्च धर्मश्च पञ्चे तानि शनेः शनेः ॥ 
Padas b, c. d=b, c, d of L. II, 46; pada a reads in L. as Sanair 


vid ya Sanair arthab. See also P. cix, 46. 
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16. Tantri 19 reads as 
Sarwaridipako candrah.................. / 
tryelokyadipako dharmah suputra kuladi wada// 


The original form of this verse is: 
शर्वरी दीपकश्चन्द्रः प्रभातोद्दीपफो रविः । 
लैलोक्यदीपको ध्मः सुपुत्रः कुलदीपकः ॥ 
Sec R 36. 
17. Tantri 12 reads as 
e sa karya ya gerha daksa sa bharya ya prinambadah/ 
ood iced Seed sa bharya ya patibrata/ 


The original form of this verse is 


सा भार्या या गृहे दक्षा सा भाया या प्रियंवदा । 

$ iN e 

सा भायां या पतिप्राणा सा भायां या पत्तित्रता ॥ 
Sce K.L., 15 


18. Tantri 26 reads as | 
ekopasahpatanana ekaryawasajapriyah/ 
komitrambhramapewirdwa nerkedewahkesawonca/ / 
The original form of this verse is: 
एको वासः पत्तने वा बने वा 
एका भाया सुन्दरी वा द्री वा । 
एकं fad भूपतिर्वा यतिर्वा 
. एको देवः केशवो वा शिवो बा ॥ 
Compare $. 122 and R. 112 which have the same four padas but 
in a different order, and both of which read nari instead of bbarya. 
The verse occurs in Bhartrhari's Nitisataka also (no. 69) which too 
has a different arrangement of the padas, but which like Tantri, 
has the reading bbarya. 
Of the above eighteen stanzas, all except one (no. 18: eko 
tdsab patttane va......) are found in one or other of the seventeen 
Nitisastra works examined by Kressler; and their pratikas are therc- 


fore found ~in the /adex given by him in the above-mentioned 
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work, Of these seventeen stanzas, morcover, all except two (nos. 2 
and 8) arc, according to this Index, found in Dohtlingk's Indische 
Sprüche. 

The equivalents given in the Indische Sprüche have been rc- 
produced by Dr. Hooykaas in his above-mentioned two works in 
: connection with thirteen of the stanzas given above (namely, nos. 1, 
3: 4) 5 6, 7, 9, "10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17); but a comparison of these 
equivalents with those given by me above shows that, in respect 
of nine stanzas (nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 14, 17), the readings 
given by Bohtlingk differ slightly from those favoured by the 
author of the Tantri.. 

Dr. Hooykaas has reproduced from the Indische Sprüche the 
equivalents of eight other Tantri verses also (nos. 1, 14, 15, 32, 47, 
62, 63, 76). None of these verses occurs in the seven Nitisastra 
works examined by me, or in the seventeen works indexed by 
Kressler. 

The author of the Tantri, when giving the purport of verse 7 
(=adhityedam yathasastram...... ; sec no. 2 above) begins with the 
words "iti Sastra Canakya’’ (‘so is het sastra van Canakya’); and 
these words show that this verse formed part of a Canakya-niti- 
{astra that was known to him. There can thercfore be no doubt 
that it is from this Nitifastra that he has borrowed the other 
seventeen verses reproduced above. It is also probable that, among 
the other (unrecognised) verses of the Tantri, there are some more 
which have been borrowed from this Nitisastra. 


A. VENKATASUBBIAII 


l Problem of the ‘tad uktam’ Sūtras 
in the Brahmasütras 


‘Sutra Ill. 4.42 


There are cight Sütras in the Brahmasütràs of Badarayana in 
which the expression “tad #ktam’’ occürs (Bra. Sù. I 321, IH. 1.31 
III. 3.8, HI. 3.26, III 3-33 H. 3.43, III. 3.50, HI. 4.42). I pro- 
pose to interpret one of these Sütras (upapirvam api tv'eke bbavam 
«dsanavat tad uktam......TII. 4 42) 1n this paper 

The problem of tlie tad uktam Sütras arises from the fact that 
the references. implied by the expression tad uktam (10 has been 
; stated’) are variously explained by various Ácaryas, even one and the 
same Acirya interpreting it differently in different sütras. For ex- 
ample, Sankaracürya explains tad ukram in three sütras as referring 
to some of the Brahmasütras, and in the remaining five to the Jaimini- 
sutras; Ramanuyacarya agrees with him in five Siitras, but in Bra. Sit. 
III. 3.8 and IH. 4.42 he understands the reference to have been made. 
to the "Chandogya Upanisad and the Gautama Dharmasittras(?) 
while in the case of Bra. Su. III. 3.50 the two Aciryas take the ex- 
pression as referring to different Sütras of the Jaiminisütras; and 
Vallabhacirya agrees with Sankaracarvà in three cases only and 
explains tad uktam in Bra. Si. III. 3.33. III. 3.50, and HI. 4.42 as 
referring to the Bhagavata Purana—which all refer to the Jaimini- 
sütras according to Safkaracarya; the tad uktam in Bra. Su. III. 3.26 
and III. 343 refers according to Sankarácárya and Ramanujicarya to 
the Jaiminisütras as shown above, but Vallabhacirya understands it 
to be a reference to Bra. Su. Ill. 3.29 aid II. 2.5 and to Mundaka - 
Upanisad II. 2.3 respectively. This problem of the expression tad 
uktam and the vagueness of its implications in various Sütras seem to 


have escaped the notice of modern scholars like Thibaut, Deussen 


and Ghate. 
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. The following table will show the views of the three commentators regarding 
the works referred to by the tad sktam Sütras in the Brahmasütras: — 
Works referred to by ‘tad uktam’. 
No. of Sankara Ramanuja Vallabha. 


the tad sktam Sütras. 


(1) L 321 Bra. Su. 1. 2.7 The same as The same as 
IND Sankara. Sankara. 
(2 IL. 1.31 Bra. Sa. IL. 1.27, ` "i » 
(3 I. 38 ..Bra Si. Hl. 37 Chi. Upa. 1 5 
(4) HI. 3:26 Jai. Su. X. 8.15 The same as ° Bra. Su. II. 3 
i ES Sankara. ' . 29, IH. 2.5 
(5) HL 333 . Ja. Su. III. 3.8 y " i Bhagavata Pu. 
. ` H. 9.10 
(6) IL. 3.43 . Jat. Sa. = S iy . Mu. Upa. Ml. 2.3 
( lll 3.50 Jar Su. XI- 4.7 Jai. Su: HI. Bha. Pu. IX. 
5 5.21 4.63 
(8) वा. 442. Jai. Si. L 48-9 ^ Gautama Bha. Pu. Vl. 
. I. 3 9.39 


Two out of the eight tad uktam Sutras have already been 
discussed by me in my thesis (Aksara: A forgotten chapter, 
pp. 164-165). There I have shown that tad s&tam in Bra. Su; MI. 
3.43 and in Bra. Sü. HI. 3.50 has a distinct reference to itaravat in 
Rra. 50. III. 3.16 and to Bra, Si. III. 3.42. 

In order to discuss the significance of tad uktam in Sūtra III. 
4.42 it is necessary to interpret Sūtra III. 4.41 also because the two 
Sütras go to make one adhikarana. 

To me it seems that these two Sütras discuss the question 
whether the person that aspires after absolution should perform his 
professional duties or not. After ‘adbikarikam’ in Sūtra 42 the word 
karma seems to be.understood. The Sütra 32 runs as vibitatvac 
casramakarmápi and in Sūtra 42 we have na cadhikarikam api i.e. na 
cádbikaribam karmapi. ln Sutras TII. 4.19 and 27 the author has 
mentioned certain &armans to be performed by the seeker after abso- 


lution. In Sütra III. 4.32 it Is said that the seeker should perform 
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the duties of his particular order of life also.' Thus, one may think 
that the Sütrakàra would allow the seeker to perform the duties of 
his profession also. To this he seems to me to reply in the negative 
in Sūtra MI. 4.41 

I shall now literally interpret the Sütras in question and offer the 
reasons for my interpretations in the form of notes : -— 

"And (the seeker of absolution should) not (perform) his pro- 
- fessional duties also because of their dissociation (from him) due to 
the Smrti mentioning his fall (from the endeavour to achieve 
absolution)”. l —Siitra 41. 

"But the followers of a certain branch of the Veda also mention 
the subordinate or side (upapirvam) existence of professional duties 
with regard to a seeker in dire need, as they mention ‘eating’ 


(beans)—this has been explained." —Siitra 42. 


Satra Il. 4.41 

Notes: 

1. In Sūtra III. 4.41 we have to take karma anustheyam as 
understood, so that the Sūtra would be na cadhikarikam api karma 
anustbeyam. “Anustheyam’ I take as understood from Sūtra HI. 
4.19 and 27 and ‘karma’ from Sūtra III. 4.32. | 

2. Api in Sūtra 41 is necessary because the Siitrakara means 
that no professional duties ‘should be performed im addition to the 
duties mentioned in Sütras 19 and 32. 

3. Tat in tadayogat should refer to adbikarika karma, ‘the pro- 
fessional duties’ (in the case of a seeker of absolution). Tadayogat 
should mean ‘because (the seeker has) no connection with those 
(duties) 

4. Patananumanat—Anumana means a Smrti like the Gita 


(C£. yogabbrasta in Bhagavadgita, VI. 37-44), the Mahabharata, ot 


1 The Sütrakara scems to hold the view that the seeker m y be in any? rof 
the four orders of life 
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even a Purana. There are stories in these Smrtis narrating how a 
seeker of absolution fell from his endeavour on account of his per- 


forming duties which are meant for certain professions only. 


Sutra III. 4.42 

5. Tv eke shows that the Sütrakara is not in favour 
of the seeker of absolution doing any professional duties, but he only 
quotes the view of the followers of a certain branch of the Veda, and, 
therefore he would not object to the seeker doing those duties under 
the circumstances mentioned in the Sruti in question. 

.6. Bhavam means the existence of the professional duties. 
Bhavam is used in Sütra 42 in opposition to na in the preceding Sütra 
which is equivalent to a-bbava. 

7. Upapirvam—The word upa as well as the word asana 
seems to me to be a clear suggestion for the Sruti referred to by eke 
in Sūtra 42. It is very likely that here the Sütrakara refers to 
Chandogya Upanisad, I. 19-11 particularly tatrodgatrn astave stosya- 
manan upopavivesa sa ba prastotaram uvaca (Cha. Upa., 1. 10.8) 
To this passage (particularly upopavivesa) we ttace upa mentioned in 
the Sūtra (in upaparvam); and this identity of upa in both the cases 
scems to me to be an important point in favour of the interpretation 
i have suggested here for these two Sutras. 

8. Upapirvam bhavam i.e. upapurvam adbikarikasya karma- 
nah bhavam—By this expression the Sütrakara not only gives a clue 
to the Sruti he has in mind, but he also gives, it seems to me, his 
own interpretation of that Sruti. By upapurvam karmanab bbavam 
he seems to mean that if the seeker of absolution has to do profes- 
sional‘ duties, they should be upapurva 1.e. of a subordinate or subsi- 
diary nature. ‘Upa’ has this sense of subordination, e.g. in the 
famous illustration wpa harim surah (Panini, T. 4 87, Sk.). The pre- 
position wpa may also mean "superiority e.g. In pa niske karsa- 


panam. And, this sense may have been as well intended by the 
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Sütrakara in upapirvam bhavam. Thus, the Sütrakara interprets 
upopavivesa to mean that Usasti Cakrayana did not actually act as a 
priest in the sacrifice of the king, but he only supervised over the 
other priests that were actually officiating there; so, this kind of 
secondary performance of professional duty may be allowed in the 
case of a seeker in dire need. l 

9. Aśanavat—This has a reference to the fact that in case of 
dire necessity Usasti Cakrayana had to eat beans out of what re- 
mained, after the owner of the elephant had partaken of the same. 
This Usasti did only because he was dying of hunger. This is proved 
by the fact that though Usasti ate the ‘impure’ ‘beans, he refused 
to drink ‘impure’ water offered by the lord of the elephant. 

10. Tad uktam—This has undoubtedly a reference to Bra. Si. 
4.28 viz., sarvānnānumatiś ca pranatyaye taddaríanat. Sankaracarya 
rightly explains taddarsanat in Sutra III. 4.28 as referring to the story 
of Usasti Cakrayana (Cha. Upa., I. 10). But, somehow or other, 
perhaps due to the loss of tradition, he fails to realise that aSanavat 
in Sütra 42 is a reference to the eating of beans by Usasti and that tad 
uktam in Sūtra 42, therefore, refers to the explanation of the story of 
Usasti given in Sūtra III. 4.28. The Sutrakara means that the expla- 
nation of performing the professional duties by a seeker of absolution 
mentioned by the followers of a certain branch of the Veda is like that 
of the eating of beans by Usasti in the same text and, that the expla- 
nation of the latter is already given by him in the foregoing portion 
of the Siitéas viz. in III. 4.28. Thus, the eating of the forbidden 
food and the doing of professional duties are allowed in the case of a 
seeker of absolution only at the time when life is about to end if he 
denies himself the use of both. If we read the whole story of Usasti, 
we find that he officiated at the sacrifice as a supervisor only because 
he was in dite need of money-with which he wanted to buy the neces- 
sities of life without which he would have possibly died. 


II. According to Sankaracarya and other commentators Sūtra 
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IIT. 4.41 refers to the section of Adhikaralaksana in the Jaiminisütras 
VI. 8.21. Sankaracütya was led to this belief only because the word 
adbikarika occurs in the Sūtra (Bra. Su. III. 4.41). But the same 
word occurs also elsewhere in the Brahmasütras, c.g., Bra. Su, IV. 4.18 
(pratyaksopudesad iti cen nadbikarikamandalastbokteb) and Bra. Su. 
HI. 3.32 (yavad adbikaram avasthitir adbikarikanam). In neither of 
these cases does Sankaracarya or any other Acarya explain adbikarika 
as referring to the Adbikaralaksana of the Jaiminisütras. Morcover, 
at the very first sight it looks absurd that the author of the Brahma- 
sütras should adversely criticise the Jaiminisütras on a point which 
does not at all form a part of the Vedanta doctrine. 

Sankaricarya connects adbibarika with the word prayascittam 
taken as understood; but there is no reference to any prayascitta in the 
Sütras that are connected with Sütra III. 4.41 and, therefore, that 
adbyabara seems to me to be unjustifiable in this context. 

Patana of the Sūtra (II. 4.41) Sankaracarya unnecessarily 
changes into apratisamadbeya patana. 

Anumana of the Sütra should mean a Smrti like the Gita, 
the Mahābhārata, or a Purana; but so far as I am aware the Sūtra- 
kara never uses the word anumana to mean a Law book like that of 
Manu which, of course, can be called a Smrti. In the latter case the 
Sütrakára would very likely use the word ‘Smrti’ itself instead of the 
word anumana because the use of anumana in the sense of a Smrti 
like the Manusmrti would lead to a great confusion. 

According to Sankaracarya's interpretation tadayogat in Suita 
III. 4.41 becomes almost redundant. 

In Sūtra I. 4.42 Sankaracarya interprets upa in the sense of 
upapataka, atid here, too, the topic of the Sütra as given by Sankara- 
carya has nothing to do with the Vedanta doctrine. The discussion 
of the relative sinfulness of a confirmed celibate co-habiting with any 
other women but his teacher's wife is quite out of place in the 


Brahmasütras. 
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Similarly his explanations of bhava and. asana also scem to me 
to be unacceptable on the same ground 

Sankaracirya explains eke in the Sūtra as reterring to eke 
Acaryab but gives no reference. 

He explains tad uktam of the Sütra (III. 4.42) as referring to 
Jai. St. 1. 3.8 and I. 3.9. This is quite inconsistent with the con- 
text as Į have already shown. l 

12. Rāmānujācārya and Vallabhácarya refer tad uktam to 
Gautama and the Bhagavata Purana 

13. Madhvacarya reads bbavafamanavat in place of bhavam 
asanavat and thus scems to make the confusion of the Sankara Bhasya 
worse confounded 

The above interpretation of Bra. Su. IH. 4.41-42 and the reasons 
for them would; I belicve amply show that (asanavat) tad uktam in 
Sūtra III. 4.42 refers to the words “‘sarvannanumatis ca pranatyaye 
in Bra. Su. III. 4.28. Tt would be rather strange if by tad uktam 
the Sütrakàra were to refer to any other work but his own On the 
contrary it would be quite proper if in all the Sütras which make use 
of the phrase tad uktam, the Siitrakira were to refer to what he him- 
self has said in the portion of the Brahmasütras that precedes those 
Sütras with tad wktam. But this latter still remains to be proved 
Here I could do nothing more than offer a possible solution for tad 
uktam in only one of such Sütras 


] t P. M. Moni 
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It is not our endeavour here to propose any new indentification 
of the places occurring in Kalidasa’s works, but to show how the 
poet’s description of flora and fauna of the different provinces of 
India are accurate 

In the Ragbuvamía, Canto IV, Kalidasa describes in detail the 
achievements and military expeditions of the ‘warlike son of Dilipa. 

Kalidasa says that Raghu on his victorious march reached the 
sca-shore on the eastern side of India which was darkened bv 
exuberant growth. of palm-trees.. This evidently refers to the palm- 
trees found in abundance on the sea-shore. 

In connection with the people of Suhma’ the poet speaks of 
them as having defended themselves by the adoption of the policy 
of canes.” It seems to be a reference to canes, the natural product 
of this sea-bordering district of the east. l 

He says that the inhabitants of Vanga" (eastern Bengal) were 
great experts in the art of navigation.” Bengal, as a matter of fact, 
| possesses a network of rivers constantly replenished by the copious 
waters of the rains. The people of this province are by their natural 
inclinations devoted to the art of navigation. Even, to-day, the 


people of eastern Bengal enjoy the reputation of being expert sailofs. 
o i 


rs प्राप तालीवनश्याममुपकणठ महोदधेः Raghu., IV. 34 
2 gay was situated to the west of Vanga, its capital being ताम्रलिप्त called 


also तामलिप्त, दामलिप्त, ताम्रलिप्ती, तमालिनी (Cf. grex IV. 45). In times of महाभारत 
it seems to have included Western Midnapur only, as it is separately mentioned 
after ताम्रलिप्त (MBb. 1, 30, 24, 26), but afterwards its extent was greater. नीलकण्ठ 
explains ua by Radha (Mbb., II, 30, 16) which is undoubtedly the Western Bengal. 
3 आत्मा संरक्षितः gata त्तिमाश्रित्य वैतसीम Raghu. IV 35. 
4 It was also known as Samatata or ‘Plains.’ 


5 वङ्गानुत्खाय तरसा नेता नौसाधनोद्यतान्‌ Raghu, IV. 
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Kalidasa refers in this connection to the fact that the paddy plants 
vhen re-sown yield a rich harvest." He describes village girls singing 
songs in the shade of sugar cane plants.’ 

Kalidasa mentions paddy as the product of Bengal. The climate 
and soil of this province are suitable for the product of rice, and as 
a matter of fact, paddy plants grow here in large quantity. 

Raghu marched from the east to the south through Utkal (Orissa) 
and reached the country of Kalinga’ where his brave warriors drank 
the sweet juice of cocoanut.” The king of this country had a large 
number of elephants forming a part of his army." Orissa and the 
country around it still abounds in elephants. jen 7 

Cocoanut generally grows in abundance on the sea-shore and 
this was the case with the country of Kalinga’ also. Even to-day on 
the south sea-side of India cocoanuts are found in large quantities. 

The poet mentions that Raghu went from Kalinga to the 
southern countries through the sea-shore of Eastern Ghats and there 
he found the trees of betelnut with their fruits.’ 
also is such a product which finds its favourable growth like palm- 


2 


Areca or betelnut 


6 आपादपअप्रणताः कलमा इव ते रघून्‌ | 
फलेः संवर्धयामासुरुत्खातप्रतिरोपिताः । २१६४५. IV. 37. 
7 इच्छरुच्छायानिषादिन्यस्तस्य गोप्तुगु णोदयम्‌ i 
आकुमारकथोद्धातं शालिगोप्यो जगुर्यशः ॥ ०६४%. IV. 20. 
8 उत्कलादशितपथः कलिन्नाभिसुखो ययौ Raghu., IV. 38. 
9 नारिकेलासवं योधाः शात्रवं च पपुर्यशः i—Raghu., IV 42. 
10 ( गजसाधनः ) Raghu., IV. 4o. 
11 Kalinga extended from the south of Utkala to the mouths of the Godavari. 
It did not extend beyond the Godavari, as its mouths are said to be in the 
possession of the Andhras In the days of Dandin its capital Kalinganagara 
was at some distance from the sea-coast, as he says, the king of Kalinga when taken 
captive by the neighbouring king of Andhra went out to pass some days at the 
sea-side. , . 
1 ततो वेलातटेनैव फलवत्यूगमालिना । x 
अ्रगस्त्याचरितामाशामनाशास्यजयो aat — Raghu., IV, 44. 
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tree mainly on the sea-shore. Even to-day the sea-shores of the 
Coromandal- Coast and Ceylon are famous for their product of betel 
' nut and cardamom, etc. 

The southern part.of India is mentioned by Kalidasa as the 
home of pepper and cardamom," these being favourable products of 
the valley of the mountain Malaya (modern Nilgiris) the 


favourable haunt of green pigeons." 


The poet also mentions 
the sandal trees'? of this locality These facts are amply attested by 
the economic geography of that part of the country. When this 
victorious hero marched further southwards the Pandyan king of 
that country offered him presents of the best of pearls collected from 
that part of the sea where the river Tamraparni falls into it.’ By 
mentioning this fact our poet refers to the ancient practice of pearl- 
fishery which is still going on in the same manner near the port of 
Tuticorin below Tanjore. The sea at the mouth of the river is still 
considered to be one of the most important centres of pearl-fishery 
in the world which yields—as we are told by the experts—the most 
genuine and perfect specimens of these precious objects. 

As regards the mountain chain of Southern India. This prince 
of Sanskrit poets mentions two mountains—Malaya and Dardura— 
which, he says, resemble the breasts of a woman." We believe that 
-this simile of Kalidasa is quite appropriate owing to the height of 
these in the middle. Even in the Markandeya Purana Malaya and 
Dardura are spoken of together. Hence with the ‘identification of 
Malaya with the Nilgiris, it is but natural to suppose that Dardura 
meant that portion of the Ghats which forms the southern boundary 


= 


13 Raghu., IV, 47. 14 lbid. 46. 
15 Ibid., 48. 
16 — ताम्रपर्णीसमेतस्य मुक्कासारं मह्दोदधेः । 


ते निपत्य ददुस्तस्मै यशः खमिव afan, ॥ 2५६०. IV, so. 
17 lbid., IV, 51. id 
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of Mysore. The mountain Sahya (Western Ghats) is described like 
the hip of a lady." This is .testified by the shape of the Sahya 
mountain where it meets the Eastern Ghats about the Nilgiris. 

The south-western part of India then. comes for treatment at 
the hands of our poet. Kerala (modern Malabar) abounds in date- 
palm and Tamala trees." The charming country even to-day capti- 
vates the heart of every traveller who happens to visit that part of 
southern India by its luxuriant tall, green palm and Tamala trees, 

After conquering the farthest southern countries of India the 
hero of our poet turns his attention, to the Persians. There, he could 
not bear the flush caused by the wine in the lotus-faces of Yavana 
women." This seems to be a reference to the wine made by Persian 
women of grapes growing in that country. Kalidasa adds that the 
countty is surrounded on all sides by the beautiful bowers of vines," 

The western people are said to have fought with Raghu with 
their cavalry. In fact, this region is still famous for its superior breed 
of horses." In the neighbourhood of this region on the north- 
western side in Kamboja” Kalidasa has mentioned the growth of 
Walz trees which were overpressed by the fastening chains of Raghu's 
elephants." Even to-day the best walnut trees grow in this very 


part of our country. 


18 Raghu., IV, 52. 19 lbid, 54, 56, 57. 

20 यवनीसुखपश्चानां सेहे मधुमद न सः Raghu., IV, 60 

21 विनयन्ते स्म तदयोधाः मधुभिर्विजयश्रमम्‌ । 

` ्राखीर्णाजिनरन्नालु द्राक्तावलयभूमिषु Raghu., IV, 65. 

22 Ibid., IV, 62.” 

२ गजालानपरिक्किष्टैरच्तोरैः सार्थमानताः । Raghu, IV, 69. 

24 In the Sabha Parvan, the Kambojas are said to have been conquered by 
Arjuna along with the Daradas after the subjugation of Balkh (27. 22-3). As the 
Daradas now inhabit the valley of the Gilgit and Balkh is separated by the Hindu 
Kush, it is but natural to suppose that the Kambojas inhabited this mountain and 

"its adjoining country. i 
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Turning from the north-west countries of India our poet des- 
ctibes the victory of Raghu in the Himalayan regions. A very good 
piece of geographical information:is furnished by Kālidāsa when he 
mentions that Raghu’s armies took rest on those stone slabs which 
were made fragrant by the contact of the march of musk-deer.” 
Deer having musk in their navel are commonly found only in the 
interior parts of the Himalayas and even tc-day the best musk comes 


from Nepal where these musk-deer are found in large numbers. 


Kalidasa mentions two main gifts of the Himalayas to the 
Indian people, viz., teak and cedar." Himalayan regions abound in 
these two trees. The Himalayas are regarded as the home of teak 


27 


trees. They abound also in the wild bamboos and birch trees” whose 


bark was in ancient times used as a writing material. 

The power of observation of our poet was so keen that even the 
minutest things like the little phosphorescent herbs of the Himalayas 
did not escape his notice." It is one of the special features of the 
Himalayas that they abound in phosphorescent herbs which glow 
during night. The expert botanists of modern times have noticed 
the presence in the Himalayas of such self-glowing phosphorescent 
plants 

Now after crossing the Himalayan regions Raghu crossed the 
river Lauhitya (the modern Brahmaputra) and came into the country 


of Prág]yotisa^ (the modern Assam). Here two things are parti- 


25 Ragba., IV, 74. f E 26 Ibid., IV, 75, 76. 
२7 भूजेंषु मर्मरीभुताः की चकध्वनिहेतवः i agb, 1V 

28. आसन्नोषधयो नेतुर्नक्रमस्नेहदीपिकाः Raghu. IV, 75. 

CE भवन्ति eiit रजन्याम्‌ यरं#हहक-, 1, 10. 


29 प्राग्ज्योतिष 5 identified with the castern-most part of India comprising the 


Fastern Assam, the people of which country under the leadership of their king 


LH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1937 : 18 
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cularly mentioned by. our poet, and these are black Aguru trees" 
and mighty, wild, rutting elephants." The forests of. modern 
Assam still abound in the elephantine breed. 


KRISHNADEVA UPADHYAYA 


` 


Bhagadatta played a conspicuous part in the Bharata war, which explains the name 
thus— 
EE: 
waa हि स्थितो ब्रह्मा STE Geb ससज d 
ततः प्राग्ज्योतिषाख्येयं पुरी शक्रपुरीसमा | 
Local tradition identifies Pragjyotisapura with the modern Gauhati. 
३० तद्गजालानतां प्राप्तैः सह कालागुरू मैः Raghu., IV, 81. 
31 तमीशः कामरुपाणामतद्याखएडल विक्रमस्‌ । 
भेजे भिन्नकटैनागैरन्यानुपरुरोध d: |—Raghu., IV, 83. 


The Date of Krtyaratnakara 
(4 rare work on Dbarmasastra by Mudakara Siri) 


The Government MSS. collection at the B. O. R. Institute, 
Poona contains a rare Ms.’ of Krtyaratnakara, composed by 
Mudikara Stiri. This is the only ms. of the work recorded by 


Aufrecht. in his Catalogus Catalogorum.” It begins as follows: — 


नमः श्रीगणेशाय ॥ 
कुतुक्रिनि परिवारे जानक्रीशान 
श्यामलेनामुनेति । 
- स्मितमधुरमुदश्चन्‌ मैथिली enit 

चुलुक्रितमुखचन्द्रः पातु मां रामचन्द्रः ॥१॥ 
जातो विजेता जगतीपतीनां प्रयागभूमीवलयाधिनाथः à 
अशेषराजन्यकुलावतंसे व(ब)घेलबंशे नृपवी र सिंहः ।२। 
` अजनि सुजनमुख्यो गोपनाख्यस्रिपाठो 

प्रतिपदनिजनिष्टापूतवासिष्ठबंशः | 

विमलविविधविद्याकैरवस्तोवसोमो 

नयविनयंविधिन्ञस्तस्य राज्ञः पुरोधाः uiu 
गौरीवज्ञभपादपद्मयुगलीवन्दारुमौलिर्ग रो- 
slat मैथिलदाक्तिणात्यरचितान्‌ भूयो निबन्धानपि । 
निर्बन्धेन विविच्य वाक्यनिचयं मन्वादिनानास्मृतेः 
सूनुस्तस्य मुंदाकरो वितनुते श्रीकृत्यरल्लाकरं ॥४॥ 
माताख्यातमरुन्धतीव दधती सक्ता सतीनां ब्रते 
सुक्ताश्रीरिति नामंधेयनिधिता अस्यान्नपूर्णाकृतिः i 
आता वेदविचारचारुचरितो यस्थाग्रजः सुन्दरः 
पल्ली भल्लिपरायणोज्ज्वलकुला लक्ष्मीश्च लक्ष्मीरिव ॥५॥ 
सोऽयं Wg: प्रथमतनयं लोकनाथं सुबोधं 
यल्लादध्यापयितुमखिलस्मार््तसिद्धान्तसारान्‌ । 
उदश्रत्यामुं विषदवचसा सन्निबन्धान्तरेभ्यः 
data स्वयमिह कृती निर्मिमीते निबन्धम्‌ usu 


1 No. 42 of 1881-82. 


2 Catalogus Catalogorum, i, 119a. 
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The above verses contain some information about the author of 
Krtyaratnakara. Mudakara Stiri is said to be the son of Gopana 
Tripathi ( गोपनाख्यस्तिपाठी v. 3). His mother's hame was Muktasri 
(v.5). His father was a priest ( पुरोधाः ) at the court of king Vira- 
simha of the Baghel dynasty. He belonged to the family of 
Vasistha ( afix: ) and his surname was Tripathi. The follow- 
ing verse also gives his pedigree : — 

मुक्ताश्री जननी aen त्रिपाठी गोपनः पिता । 
तेनायं निर्मितो ग्रन्धः श्रीमुदाकरसूरिणा ॥ 

Prof. P. V. Kane remarks “सुदाकरसूरि author of senem, earlier 
than 1700 A.D., as it is mentioned in रामनिवन्ध of क्षेमराम” (Hist. of 
Dbarmasastra, vol. I, p- 723). This date viz., ‘earlier than 1700 A.D,’ 
ascribed to Mudikara Sürt by Prof. Kane can be pushed back still 
further. From v.2 it appears that Mudakara or at least his father 
received the ‘patronage of king Virasimha of the Baghel dynasty. 
King Virasimha ruled .from A.D. 1500-1540." It is, therefore, 
probable that Mudakara Stiri must have composed his work between 
. 1500 and 1540. More reliable evidence is furnished by the Ms. 
itself, which bears a date on fol. 387b. The date recorded is 
Samvat 1617 (=A.D, 1561). The date recorded appears to be the 
date of the copy and if my presumption is correct Mudakara Süri 


must have flourished before A.D. 1561. 
: M. M. PATKAR 


See Prof. Har Dutt Sharma's article "Some Vaghela, Rulers and the Sanskrit 
3 - : ६ 
Poets patronised by them" published in Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration 
Volume, p. 48. “Virasimha assisted Rana Sangha against Babar at the battle of 
Kanwah (March, 1527) with four thousand horse” (Vide, Notes on History of the 
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Rewa State, supplied to Mr.P. K. Gode, Curator, B.O.R. Institute, Poona, by the 
l PP y 
late Diwan Bahadur Jankiprasad, Adviser to the Maharaja of Rewa). 
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THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF SPIRITS By Bimala 
Churn Law, M.A.. B.L.. Ph.D. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. London. Luzac & Co., 1936. Pp. x1+ 114. 

The welcome which was accorded to the first. edition of this 
little work, when it appeared in 1923, will readily be continued to 
It on 15 reappearance in an extended form. The Preta doctrine is 

* a curious offshoot of Buddhist belief, chicfly useful in this regard 
as showing how cager Buddhists were to make usc of popular faiths 
in order to inculcate, in forms suitable for the ordinary man, the 
moral doctrines of Buddhism. To trace the development: of the 
Preta belief is not wholly casy. The Epic evidence, however, as set 
out by Professor Hopkins. suggests that the Pretas are the newly 
dead. cast out from the gods and men alike. TE, however, their descen- 
dants pay them attention, then in time they become recognised as 
the honoured dead. the Pitrs, and become honoured by all in. that 
aspect. Food is what must be given to them. In the teaching of 
the Buddhists as shown in the Petavacthu there is but faint trace 
of the duty of children ‘towards parents. The doctrine of liberality 
has been generalised. The melancholy fate of the Pretas appcals to 
all Buddhists who seek to succour these unhappy spirits, and at the 
same time to provide for their own future welfare by gencrous gifts. 
But as‘ material things, food, drinks and clothing cannot: reach the™ 
departed spirits direct, the priestly- preceptors stress the importance 
that the gifts be bestowed on suitable earthly recipients, above all 
to the Bhikkhus and the Buddhist Samgha. Gifts to them, or at’ 
least to a lay adherent, alone possess the transcendent power of alle- 
viating the sufferings of the Pretas. The idca appeals to priestcraft 
of all times and places, and we need not seck to enquire too deeply 
into the process of transfer 
Philosophically, of course, it is difficult to fit the Preta doctrine 


.into any rational system. Nor does Buddhism even in the later 
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scholasticism succeed in explaining why some persons have to pass 
through the experience of the Pretaloka before being reborn again 
on earth. ~All these .beliefs remain side by side, inextricably con- 
fused, but available for edification’ and instruction. We are indebted 
to Dr. Law for placing at our disposal and that of students of com- 
parative religion and anthropology all that is of interest in this phase 
of Buddhist thought, and for bringing it into connexion with 
Brahmanical ideas. There are, as usual, few matters open’ to 
criticism in’ his careful and thoughtful writing. Many of us, how- 
ever, will not accept the view that the Tirokuddha discourse must 
have been current among the Buddhists in the third century B.C. 
because it is known to the Kathavatthu, for the antiquity of that 
work is far from being above suspicion. Indeed it is.held to be 
late by many who do not share my own view of the comi aratively 
ate date of the main body of the Pali tradition Secondly, as the 
book is not written exclusively for scholars or experts in Pali philo- 
logy it would “have been helpful to explain at the outset that 

while the Sanskrit words Pitr and Preta have completely different 
origins, their transformations in Pali led inevitably to confusion of 
sense. Thus we have beside peta-visaya the form petti-visaya, which 
reflects pitrya-visaya, but doubtless not without help from peta. 

. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CHALUKYAS, by Ranjit Sing 
Satyasraya, Calcutta, 1937 

» The object of the book is to discuss various problems throwing 
light on. the origin of the Calukyas, who established numerous 
settlements in Gujarat, Deccan, and Andhra. The author agrees 
with some previous writers on the subject that there is nothing to 
establish the Gurjara Origin of the Calukyas. The early records 
even do not recognise that there was a tribe named Gurjara. The 


fact that there were two countries of the name Gurjara does not 
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prove the existence of a Gurjara tribe. The people who lives there 
were called Gurjaras. There were more than one Kalafjar, 
Pratisthana, Valabhi, Kaufambi, Suhma, Kofala Vikramapura, etc 
They do not prove the existence of some tribes bearing those names 
or they do not indicate the land-marks of some tribal movements. 
Evidence is not, however, lacking to prove that some people migra- 
ting to a new country called it after the name of their mother 
‘country 

The author deserves the credit for noticing in the Basdbayana 
Srauta Sūtra that there was a sage named Celaka, Cauruka or 
Cauluka. According to him the Calukyas or the Caulukyas were 
descendants of this sage. He has ably developed his point. His 
work is a real contribution to the subject. Its value is enhanced 
by the author’s penetrating analysis of the original sources and dis- 
criminating . criticisms of the existing view. The book is not, 
however, free from errors. The author, relying on the old mono- 
graphs on the Calukyas, lays down that Kalyani was founded by 
Some$vara I, and Mūlarāja I ascended the throne of Gujarat in 
g61 A.D. Some epigraphic records, lately discovered, prove that 
Jayasimha I, father of Someśvara I, founded Kalyani, and Mülaraja 
ascended the throne in 942 A.D. The story of the fire origin of 
the Paramiras is first met with in the Navasabasankacarita (997-1000 
A.D.) and not in Pürnapala's inscription (1042 AD.) as is suppos- 
ed by the author. The author remarks—‘‘we do not as well know 
wherefrom the mighty Taila II himself ruled” (p. tor). An 
inscription definitely settles that Taila II ruled from Manyakheta. 
Taila II, before his accession to the throne of Manyakheta,: was a 
feudatory of the Rástraküta Krsna HI, ruling in Taravadi thousand 


division 


D. C. G. 
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PANINI AND. THE VEDA: Studies in the early history of 
linguistic science in India by Dr. Paul Thieme, Globe Press, 
Allahabad, 1935. Royal Octavo, ‘pp. XV + 132. 

The unique position which Panini holds among the ‘ancient 
grammarians of India and elsewhere is well-known to students of 
Indo-Aryan philology. But it is a matter of regret that we know 
so little of his history and a knowledge of which would have made his 
work much clearer to modern students. Terms like chandas, mantra 
tk, yajus, brabmana and nigama ised in the Astadhyàyi have been | 
interpreted and misinterpreted much to the discredit of Panini as 
also’ to obscuring the history of linguistic studies in ancient India. 
Hence it is ‘most ` gratifying to see Dr. Paul Thieme making a 
fresh attempt to find out the exact sense in which Panini used these 
terms. It is with genuine pleasure that we can say that Dr. Thieme’s 
attempt 15 praiseworthy and considerably successful. Though one 

may disagree with: him in a few minor details, his present. study 
on ‘Panini and .the Veda’ will be considered a useful contribution 
on the subject. In this study he has given a detailed interpretation 
of Panini’s Vedic rules, which must-be confronted with the facts of 
the Samhitis and has shown that Panini unlike what Whitney 
opined was most careful in his terminology By means of this inter- 
pretation he has been able to define all the terms mentioned above, 
except one (nigama). This gives us more or less a correct idea of 
Panint’s knowledge of the extant Vedic literature 

Along with the principal topic Dr. Thieme has discussed sub- 
sidiary ones, such as, Panini and the home of the White Yajur-Veda, 
-the home of Panint’s language, Panini and the Vajasaneyi Prāti- 
sakhya, arrangement of the Siva sütras, the form of beginning and 
ending the Astidhyayi and the original sl ape of this text. He has 
brought in for discussion many interesting topics, and one can remark 
with pleasure that the author's studies on these subjects are thorough 


and penetrating. 
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With these general remarks there are, however, some points 
which may be briefly touched here. | 

(1) Dr. Thicme's view about the nature of the Pratisakhyas as 
cxpressed in pp. 51£., 6off. seems to be sound, but his description of 
Atharva Pratisikhya as a grammar (pp. 95, 124) is misleading. 
Though the Patisakhyas now and then discuss grammatical matters 
they are not actual grammars but manuals of phonetics. The idea 
that each sambita has a Dratisakhya of its own (p. 62) is not warranted 
by facts (sec the present writer's paper, Pratisakhya and Vedic 
sakhas, /HQ., vol XI, 1935, pp. 761ff.). | 

(1) Dr. Thieme's view about the text-history of the Pratisakhyas 
(p. xv) applies to the Taitt. Prausakhya as well. Some of its chap- 
ters appear like late additions. As regards the Rk-Pratisakhya, ] 
think it belongs to a special class of its own. In its present form it 
may be said to. be a late work and a curious jumble of carly and late 
materials." Recent attempts to prove that Panini quoted from the 
Rk-Pratisakhya have proved a failure. Such a hypothesis must start 
with making an independent enquiry about the antiquity of the 
Rk-Prausakhya. None of the advocates of this hypothesis has how- 
ever done this and hence we need not take them seriously. 

In any case Dr. Thieme deserves our congratulation for his ex- 
cellent study on Panini and allied topics. 


MaNoMoHaN GHOSH 


PERSIAN INFLUENCE ON HINDI by Ambica Prasad 
Vajpeyt. Published by the University of Calcutta. Demy Octavo. 
Pp. 213. l ' 

From the time of the conquest of some parts of Northern India 
by the Turks and the Mongols all of whom were culturally Perstans 
or Persianized people our country became subject though not quite 
directly to certain amount of Persian influences in its cultural life. 
This influence was of varying character in many aspects of the 


" 
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cultural life, and it took different trends in different parts of this 
vast country. A complete historical description of all these would be 
very Interesting and helpful for the students of the history 
of medieval India. But the subject is too vast and many- | 
sided to be attempted by any single scholar and it may ‘be 
for this reason why no one has yet attempted it. Hence it 
1s with genuine pleasure that we welcome Pandit Ambica Prasad 
Vajpeyr's small volume named the Persian Influence on Hindi. 
In this volume Pandit Vajpeyi has very briefly touched | the 
various aspects of the influence of Persian on the Hindi literature. 
Along with this he has treated in greater details the influence 
of the Persian language on Hindi. Tt consists mainly: of a collec- 
tion of Persian and Perso-Arabic loan words in Hindi. Over 2500 
“such words which Pandit Vajpeyi has given in Urschrift and 
Umschrift have greatly added .to the usefulness of the book. As a 
good number of these words occur in some form or other in other 
North Indian modern languages, Pandit Vajpeyi has earned the 


_ gratitude of the students of languages by this work of-his. 


MaNoMoHaN GHosH 


r 


IN TOUCH WITH UJJAIN by K. D. Dongray. pp. 158, 
Gwalior. 

This monograph, which at the first sight appears to be a hand- 
ook. written for travellers, is really a vade mecum of Ujjain for ` 
scholars interested in its political, cultural and religious history. 
Ujjain is undoubtedly an ancient city which played an important 
rôle in the history of India, but unfortunately the materials for its 
: pre-Buddhist history, as the author points out (in p. 2), are too 
meagre, and that also embedded in legends and mythology. Consi- 
dering its antiquity and importance it is not improbable that one day 


it will be revealed that Ujjain belongs to the days of Mohenjodaro 
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as Paithan is going to be to-day. Its history begins with the 
Hathayas, the Puranas as also the Aitr. Br. (vii. 14) attributing its 
foundation to the Sept of the Yadu family—probably the Satvats 
and the Bhojas. Our author skips over the Jaina and Buddhist 
‘evidences and passes on to the Epics and the subsequent literature 
though he says in the introduction (p. 1) that “Jainism and 
. Buddhism, though born elsewhere, received their garbs at Ujjain.” 
Ujjain with its ricighbourhood was indeed the scene of the split 
of the Jaina church “nto two branches, and the home of the 
Pali school of Buddhism, the Theravada and the Pali literature which 
found its safety in Ceylon. King Pradyota of Ujjain is claimed by 
both the Jainas and Buddhists as their adherent; this fact shows 
how important was this kingdom in the career of these two sister 
religions. Our author has in chap. II brought together from the 
Epics, the Dharma£astras, Panini and the Greck writers the materials 
throwing light on the history of the city. He is on a firmer ground 
in the following chapter (HD, in which he tells us of the carcer of 
Ujjain from Aśoka to Bhoja. In this chapter he has depended 
mostly on the researches made a few ‘decades ago and as such he is 
at times not quite up to date. Chapter IV carrics on the history of 
the city from Jayasimha (1060 A.D.) to Muhammad Shah 
(1732 A.D) and chapter V from Subedar Ranoji (1732) to 
Maharaja Madhav Rao (1925), chapter VI giving a résumé of the 
preceding chapters. All these chapters are written in a very lucid 
style and offer an interesting reading. Then he enters into the vexed 
question of fixing the dates of Saka and Samvat eras, giving mostly 
the opinion of various scholars, but he docs not refer to the 
opinion of Sten Konow and other scholars who have written on the 
subject very recently. l 

Though Kālidāsa may have a close connection with Ujjain, we 
consider chapter VIH as a digression which the author should. have 


avoided. The same remark applies to chapter X, though we must 
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record our appreciation of the author's knowledge of the history of 
“Indian religions and. his presentation of the same within a small 
‘compass. Chapter XI deals with Ujjain as a seat of- astronomical 
studies while chap. XII gives the gist of the Sanskrit dramas, scenes 
of which were laid at Ujjain and its neighbourhood. Both the chap- 
ters are interesting to read and. break the monotony of a historical 
monograph, Chaps. XIII and XIV contain an account of the shrines 
and sacred spots and places of architectural and atchzological Interests 
in and around Ujjain so indispensable to the curious tourists. The 
practice of holding: every twelfth year a religious congress attended 
mainly by the five classes of devotees reminds one strongly 
not only of the Buddhist Councils but also points to the remain- 
ing traces of the pscudo-Buddhist cults. As we have said the book 
contains a mass of information not only relating to Ujjain alone but 
te the whole of Malwa or Avanti. With the carcer of this province 
are connected the most brilliant periods of Indian history and as such 
the book is not a monograph on Ujjain but a political and cultural his- 
tory of India.” We wish the author had improved the get-up of the 
book, taken recourse to the modern method of transliteration and the 
practice of giving in the footnotes the sources of his information. In 
any case we commend the book not only to the curious travellers but 
to all students of Indian culture. 


N. Durr 
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GORAKHNATH AND MEDIAEVAL HINDU MYSTL 
CISM including text and translation of Machhendra (sic) Gorakh 
gosthi padas and $lokas of Gorakh: Slokas of Charpatnath by Dr 
Mohan Singh, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. Lahore, 1937. Pp. 150. 

It has been rightly observed. that, “a great deal of the religious, 
social and literary life of Northern India will have thrown light on it 
when we come to know the story of the origin of the Nathapanth, 
and about.the personality of Gorakhnath”’ (S. K. Chatterji, Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language, p. 120). It is for this 
reason any attempt to explore the history and doctrine of Gorakh- 
.nüth, overlaid so much with legends and folklore, is welcome and 
the book under review raised in us a great expectation. We are 
however sorry to record that after going through the whole volume 
we are disappointed. The treatment of the subject is scrappy 
and superficial and betrays a general lack of method. Of the 1 50 
pages of the work preface, foreword, contents, bibliography and index 
etc. take up 28 pages and translation, some passages attributed to 
Gorakh cover 27 pages and references to various works as well as 
quotations from theni take up 17 pages. Glossary of 110 Yogic 
technical terms and quotations from vernacular works relating to 
Gorakhnàth's doctrine cover 44 pages, therefore treatment of the 
subject proper covers. only 44 pages. It is scarcely possible to do 
justice to such a stibject within such a narrow compass. ‘The author 
has also not taken proper care in preparing this work, e.g., he does 
not seem to have consulted the Goraksavijaya, a late mediaeval 
Bengali work on Gorakhnath. Scanty extracts given from this work 
are taken from a popular Hindi monthly which quoted frorn 
Goraksavijaya. In his quotations too he is not very accurate e.g., he 
says that "Dr. Bagchi concludes that Matsyendra mast have lived 
about 900," whereas Dr. Bagchi says that "We 799. ... ... conclude 
that Matsyendranatha probably flurished* towards the beginning of 


* Italics in the above quotation are mine.. Reviewer. 
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the roth century 0.1......... "^ (Introduction. to, the Naulajna- 
nanirnaya, Calcutta, 1934, p- 32). 

His description of works mentioned in the bibliography. [४ far 
from adequate. In most cases it omits the ycar of publication or the 
: name of publishers and other relevant details. All this makes it very 
difficult for the.reader to check the statements of the author when- 
ever there may arise any occasion for doubt. The readers of this 
work should use very cautiously the translation of some unpublished 
works included in it. In spite of the defects pointed out, we are 
bound to say that the patience and labour with which he has 
collected materials are praiseworthy. 
l MANOMOHAN GHOSH 
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Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute 
vol. V, part ii (July, 1937) 


. T. K. KRISHNA Menon.—Malabar Temples. 

C. S. SRINIVASACHARI—Early Tamil Studies and Missionary Effort. 

M. B. EMENEAU.— Ritual Games of the Kotas. Games connected 
with some of the ceremonial festivities observed by the Kotas of 
the Nilgiris, a tribe of artisans and agriculturists are being 
described in this continued paper. 

V. K. RAGHUNANDANA MzNON.— Kerala Paintings. 

KERALA Varma.—The Appurtenances of Kathakali. The purpose 
of the paper is to show that Kathakali, a peculiar dramatic art 


prevalent in Kerala contains distinct pre-Aryan elements. 


Calcutta Review, July, 1937 
S. K.. Bancern.—Aläuddimn Kbalji as seen in bis Monuments. 
The belief that Alauddin was selfish and ruthless in dealings 
with his subjects and unorthodox in his religious views is 
contradicted by the evidences of the records found on 
monuments erected by the Sultan: The founding of Siri, 
digging of tanks and construction of mosques show that he was 
a public-spirited ruler and his inscriptions reveal that he was 


very pious and bigoted in his religious policy. 
Y P g g policy 


Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. I. no. 1 
S. K. BELVALKAR.—Drstaintas in the Brabmasutras. Drstintas or 
* illustrative examples adduced in the Brabmasiitra have been 
analysed in the article and shown to have occurred in increasing 
frequency in the later.and. more controversial portions of the 
Siitra. 


A. CooMaRAsWAMY.—V edic Exem plarism. 
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FRANKLIN EDGERTON.—Nouns of tbe a-Declension in Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit, Peculiarities of the noun forms of the a- 
declension in the masculine and neuter genders have been shown ` 
chiefly from the texts of the Saddbarmapundarika and the 
Lalitavistara 

JEAN PrzyLusx1.—-Les Asvin et la Grande Désse. 

Baron A. voa SrAEL-HorsrEIN.—T he Emperor Ch ien-lung and 
the Larger Siramgamasitra. In an imperial Introduction to the 
Larger Süramgamasütra issued in 1770 A.C. Ch'ien-lung 
asserts the authenticity of the Sūtra. 

Indian Culture, vol. IV, no. 1 (July. m) 

K. K. Basu.—The Ismael Adil Shah of Bijapur. The discussion in’ 
the paper based on the Busatin-us-salatin centres round 
the story of Adil Shah’s conflict with Kamal Khan and Amir 
Barid l 

S. K. De.—The Theology and Philosophy of Bengal-Vaisnavism. 
In this sixth instalment of the continued discourse on Jiva Gos- 
vamin’s Sandarbbas the contents, of the Pritisandarbha are 
explained. The object of this Sandarbha is to show that the 
intense feeling of priti-bhakti, a blissful supersensuous sentiment 
brings happiness and helps the realisation of the Bhagavat. 

Sant Lar KATARE.—Tbe .Calubyas of Kalyani and their Political 
Relations with the Contemporary Northern States. 

S. K. BANERJI.— Some of the Women Relations ‘of Babu. Activi- 
ties of five cultured women who rendered assistance in the poli- 
tical endeavours of Babur arc. related. Among ‘these women 
were Dabur's wife, grandmother, sister and daughter. ह 

KESHAV APPA Papuye.--Buddbism as depicted in Ancient Sans- 
krit Dramas. Dramas of Bhāsa; Kālidāsa, Bhavabhüti, Südraka, 
Sri Harsa and Visakhadatta have been laid under contribution 
to show condition of Buddhism prevailing at the time of those 


~ 


authors, 
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RAJENDRA CHANDRA Hazra.—The Padma Purana. The contents 
of the different Sections of the P dma-pürána have been analysed 
and dates assigned to them. 

B. M. BARUA.—Bodb-Gayz Sculptures. 

DINES CHANDRA Sircar.— Origin of the Kadambas. Traditions in- 
dicate that Mayüra was the progenitor of the Kadambas and 
that the family-name had an accidental connection with the 
Kadamba tree. The writer is inclined to think that the 
Kadambas were originally Brahmanas who migrated from the 
north to South India, took service under the Satavahanas and 


eventually carved out a principality in the Kuntala country. 


Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 
vol X, parts 1-4 .(1936-1937) 


R. C. Mayumpar.—The Sailodbbava Dynasty. The rule of d 
Sailodbhava kings, who were in their early years feudatories at 
first of the Mana dynasty and then of Sasatka, began about the 
“middle of the 6th century A.C. continuing at least to the end 
‘of the roth century. The territory occupied by the Sailo- 
dbhavas was called Kongoda Mandala situated in the South 
near the Chilka Lake. The names of kings belonging to the 
dynasty have been given in the paper from different inscrip- 
tions and their approximate dates shown. 

Buavarsy V. KrisHNarao.—Conjeeveram Inscription of the Telugu 
Cola King Jatacola Bhima. Broken pieces of an inscribed plate 
found scattered in different parts of a temple at Conjéeveram 
wete so long believed to have been fragments of a record of the 
Cola king Rajaraja I. The present writer reads the inscription 
afresh and suggests that the hero of the praíasti was Jatacola 
‘Bhima also known as Cola Trinetra who was a rival of Rajaraja I. 
It has been conjectured that the record was on a victory pillar 
(jayastambha) planted at Kancipura in commemoration of 
Bhima's conquest over the Vaidumba ruler of the city. 
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L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR.—Dravidic Animal Names. 

Gurtt Venkat Rao.—Krisbna Deva Raya and the Portuguese. 

This is an account of the friendly relations that the Portuguese 
of Goa had with the Rayas of Vijayanagara in the 1st quarter of 
the 16th century A.C. 

N. Venkata Ramanayya.—Karnata. Kanna Visaya or Karnita, 
a small district lying at the foot of the Srisaila mountain was the 
original home of the Satakarnis. Later on, the name of the 
district was applied to the whole.of the Andhra kingdom when 
it came under the sway of the Satakarmi rulers. Again, with 
the territorial reduction of the Sitakarni possessions. the use of 
the name of Karnata came to be restricted to the Canarese 
country only. | 

K. R. SUBRAHMANIAN.—Parvata. Sri Parvata is the ancient name of 
a place where the Nagarjunikonda is situated in the Guntur dis- 
trict in Madras. The-site is identified with the Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li 
and Po-lo-yu mentioned respectively by Hiuen Tsang and 
Fa-hian. 

C. S. SRINIVASACHARL—Tbhe First Stage in the Extension of the 
Catholic Church in the Tamil Country from St. Xavier to Nobili. 

.. K. RacHavacHaRYULU.— T be Term Andhra and Early References 
thereto. References to the Andhras in the early literature and 
the Edict of Asoka indicate that they were ruling over a 
portion of the Deccan, south of the Vindhyas since the Mauryan 
petiod or even earlier. ह ः 

G. Rampas.—The Date of the Kambakaya Copper-plate Grant of 
Devendravarman. The year 603 of the Ganga era (= Saka year 
874=952 A.C.) is regarded as the date of the grant. 

Bravaray V. KRISHNARAO.—A Note on the Date of the Kamba- 
kaya Grant of Devendravarman. This writer reads in.the grant 


a mention of the Saka year 1003 (= 1081-2 A.C.) as its date. _ 


` 
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P. SREENIVASACHAR.—Polipadu Grant of Krsnadevaraya. The ins- 
cription recording the grant of the village Polipadu in the year 
1510 A.C. is edited here. . ह 

MANDA NARASIMHAM.—Dbavalapeta Copper-plate Grant of Uma- 
varman. Umivarman who calls himself Maharaja issued this 
grant from Nagara identified with Mukhalingam situated near 
Parlakimedi in Ganjam. No details can be known about this 
king though two more records of him have already been brought 
to light 

M. Govinpa Pat.—Genealogy and Chronology of Western Gangas 
From Marasimha to Rakkasa Ganga Il, 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR.—On the Term Satavübana. 
Satran, a synonym of Satavahana mentioned in Tamil literature 
is a god of the Pakhanda sect. It has been conjectured by the 

writer of this note that the Sátakarni Andhras were votaries of 
the Sattan cult and adopted the name of the diety Satavahana 
as their family title 
S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR.—T he Cola Rajaraja l and the Eastern 
| Calukya Alliance. 

V, S. RAMACHANDRAMURTY.—Genedlog y of tbe Visnukundins. 

R. Sussa Rao.—Correspondence between the Hon'ble East India 

| Company and the Kandregula Family in the 18th Century. 

TEKUMALLA Acuyuta.—Andbra Literature in the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 

* Journal of the Benares Hindu University, vol. I. no. 2 (1937) 

RAMA SHANKAR TRIPATHI.—Harsa as Author and Patron of Letters. 

A. S. ALTEKAR:—History of Benares. The paper discusses the 
history of the holy city during the Muslim rule from 1194 A.C 
to 1707 A.C 

K. C. VanapacHaRL.—1 he One and tbe Many—an Interpretation 
in the Light of the Organistic Conception in Indian Philosophy. 

Pran NarH.—Sumero-Egyptian Origin of the Rgveda. 
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Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
. vol. XX1U, pt. ii (June, 1937) . 
Sm Ram SHARMA.—Tbe Organisation of Public Services during the 
Mughal Period (1526 to 1707 A.D.). 
MANILAL ParkL.—T he Gatbas of Zarathustra: Yasna Ha 29. The 
subject-matter of the study in this paper is eleven stanzas of 
Yasna Hā 29. The text has been provided with English tran- 
slation and critical notes : 
A Baneryi-Sastri.—T he A ya Months. The words ayasa and ajasa 
occurring respectively in the Taxila Silver Scroll inscription ans 
- Kalawan Copper-plate inscription have been given a new inter- 
pretation here as representing Zryasya meaning sacred and 
qualifying in one case asadasa and in the other $ravanasa. 
That the months of Asidha and Srivana have special sanctity 
has been shown from evidences of Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jain works. 


Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, 
vol. X. pt. 1 (July, 1937), 

VASUDEVA S. AGRAWALA.—1 en- Inscriptions from Mathura. Ten 
short epigraphs published here are mostly of a dedicatory nature 
and have the characteristics of the Kusana inscriptions from. 
Mathura. — a 

NANDALAL CHATTERJI.—Shujauddaula of Oudh in the Eyes of a 
Contemporary English Governor. It has been shown from the 
extracts from letters of Verelst, Governor of Fort William 
(1767-69) that Shujauddaula was a successful administrator and 
not so despicable in character as he is generally depicted to be 

S. K. Banery1.—The Qutb Minar—its Architecture and History 

KSETRESH CHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA —Religious ‘Suicide at 
Prayaga |: i 

‘BOC, Law.—Sacred Places of the Vaisnavas. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay, vol, Vl, part 1 (July, 1937) 

H. D. SawkaLL.—[nscriptions of Gujarat: An Epigraphic Survey. 

l This discussion on the inscriptions of the Mauryas, Ksatrapas, 
Traikutakas, Gurjaras of Broach, Western Calukyas, Cáha- 
manas, Paramaras, Rastrakütas, Maitrakas of Valabhi. and 
Caulukyas (Solankis) of Anhilvada, who ruled over one or the 
other part of Gujarat in the period between circa 300 B.C. and 
1200 A.C, includes reviews of the material, size, script, style, 
subject-matter, age and emblems of the epigraphs. 

P. K. Gopr.—Kesbavbbat, a Poona Banker of the Pesbwa Period 


and bis Relations with tbe Peshwa and Damaji Gaikwad. 


Karnataka Historical Review, vol. IV, nos. 1 and 2 
(January-July, 1937) 

H. HERas.— Karnataka and Mobenjo Daro. Some inscriptions on 
the seals found at Mohenjo Daro contain, according to the read- 
ing of the writer of this paper, references to the people 
of Karnataka. The fact that plural forms used in the inscrip- 
tions have definite Kannada characteristics and a sign inscribed 
on the seals is still depicted on the walls of the houses of 
the Lingayats of the Kannada country points to the associa- 
tions of Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro. 

C. S. SRINIVASACHARI.—A Great Contribution of Vijayanagara to 
the Tamil Country. The paper deals with the conquest of the 
Madura Sultanate as also the reconstruction of the great temples 
of Madura and Srirangam by Kampana Udaiyar of Vijayanagara 
in the last quarter of the 14th century. Kampana’s exploits 
helped the restoration of Hindu culture in the Tamil Country. 

_S. M. Katre.—d Muslim Contribution to Apabbram$a. A manus- 
. cript deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute is 

an Apabhramsa poem of 216 verses composed by one Abdul 
Rahman. This poem bearing the title SandeSarasaka purports 
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to be a message from à love-lorn woman to her lover residing at 
a distant place. 

JARASIMHA SASTRI Drvrpu.—Karnataka Folklore. 

K. K. Basu.—The Early Life of ' Ali ‘Adil Shab of Bijapur. 

R. N. SALETORE.—Town-planning in the Vijayanagara Empire. 

V. S. RAMACHANDRA Murty.—The Historical Importance of the 
Prataparudriya of Vidyanatha. The Pratiparndrayasobhisana, 
a work on poetics written in the 13th century A.C. by Vidya- - 
natha, the court-poet of the Kakatiya ruler Prataparudra, sup- 
plies evidences from which information about the religion, social 
condition and foreign relations of the Kakatiyas can be gathered. 

B. A. SALETORE.—Delbi Sultans as Patrons of Jaina Gurus; of 
Karnataka. The discussion in the paper centres round: two 
renowned Jain teachers, Simhakirti and Visalakirti who were, 
honoured respectively by Muhammad Tughlaq and Sikandar 
Sūr of Delhi 

Narayana Rao B. KALMDANI & Ananta Rao P. KARMARKAR.— 
Tbe Haridasa Movement in Karnataka. The Bhakti cult pro- 
pagated by the Dasaküta sect is being explained and its charac- 


‘teristics and achievements described in this continued article. 


Modern Review, September, 1937 


ADRIS BANERJI.—Sivaneri: The Birth-place of Sivaji. This isa 
description of Sivaneri or Sivanagari, a castle, now in ruins, on 
the top of a hill of the same name situated near Junnar. The 
great Sivaji was born in this place. 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Soolety,. 
Vol. "XXVII. no. 1. (July. 1937) 


P. C. DHARMA.—Social Life in the Ramayana. The article deals 
-~ with food and drink as mentioned in the Ramayana 


1. V. Ramaswamy AIYAR.——Dravidic Sandhi 
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N. K. VENKATESAM PaNTALU.—Devas and Asuras. Passages from 
-~ the Taittiriya Sambita and the Taittiriya Brabmana are quoted 
to show that the Devas and Asuras though originally of the 
same stock became gradually divided into two distinct. and 
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Doctrines of the Mahasanghika School of Buddhism 


The doctrines of the several schools of Buddhism are given 
succinctly by Vasumitra in his treatise on the Schools.’ This treatise - 
has been rendered from Chinese into English by Mr. Masuda who; 
with the aid of Chinese commentaries, has not only presented the 
doctrines in an intelligible form, but has added notes which are 
exceedingly valuable for the comprehension of the doctrines. He 
occasionally refers tn the Katbzvattbu but it has nor been possible 
for him to utilise fully this highly important wotk for elucidating 
the doctrines. 

The Kathavatthu not only elucidates and corroborates Vasu- 
mitra's statements but also furnishes us with a few additional informa- 
tions relating to the doctrines of several schools. The close, some- 
times even verbatim, agreement between the Kathavatthu and 
Vasumitra's treatise about the doctrines of the schools enables us to 
state that both the work must be old and authentic and should be 
regarded as authoritative as far as the doctrines of the schools are 
concerned. In Vasumitra’s treatise and the Kathavatthu we can 
expect only those doctrines which were matters of controversy. It 


seems that Vasumitra who was a Sarvastivadin recorded only those 


1 Transl. from Chinese by J. Masuda in the A3ia Major, vol. II, 1925, hence- 
forth referred to as Masuda. There are two, other translations of the Tibetan 
version of -this work, one by Prof. M. Wallescr ‘entitled Die Sekten des alten 
Buddhismus (Heidelberg, 1927) and other a much earlier one by Wassiljew. 
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doctrines which he considered as contrary to those of his own school 
while the compiler of the Kathavatthu mentioned only those which 
he regarded as heresics from the standpoint of a Theravadin. In 
the present paper we propose to present the doctrines of the Maha- 
sahghikas with its subdivisions as are to be found in Vasumitra s 
treatise and the Kathavatthu. 


The Mabasanghika group 


The Mahasaüghikas are the earliest to secede from the original 
school which came later on to be distinguished as the Theravadins 
(or in Sanskrit Sthaviravadins). The secession happened in the 
Second Buddhist Council at Vesali. The cause of the secession is 
given in the various ‘accounts of the Council as certain differences 
of opinion in the interpretation of ten Vinaya rules. These differ- 
ences might have appeared serious to the Vinayists (Vinayadbaras). 
but to us they do not appear to be of much consequence. In view 
of the various doctrinal opinions attributed to them by Vasumitra 
and corroborated by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Katha- 
vatthu, itis apparent that the Buddhist monks were already divided 
into two groups, who may well be: described as Westerners and 
Easterners” long before the Second Council, and the dispute regard- 
ing the interpretation of the Vinaya rules was made only an occasion 
to seta seal to the separation that had already taken place. 

The Mahasanghikas again became sub-divided into several sects, 
of which Vasumitra takes notice of the Ekavyavaharika, Lokottara- 
vada, ! Kaukkutika, Bahuárutiya, Prajüaptivada, and the Saila 
Schools,* while the Katbavattbu deals, according to the testimony of 


Buddhaghosa, with the heresies of the Andhakas or the Saila Schools, 


2 Westerners were the monks of Avanti, Kosambi, ete. while the Easterners 
were those of Vesali and its neighbourhood. See Mabavamsa, IV, 2. 

3 Caityagaila, Aparagaila and Uttarasaila.—Masuda, p. 38. These correspond 
to Pubbascliya, Aparascliya and Uttarapathaka of the Kathavatthu (henceforth 
abbreviated as Kui). | 


^ 
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including the Uttarapathakas, Vetulyakas, and Rajagirikas, Siddhat- 
thikas, and Hetuvadas. In the following treatment of ours, the 
Mahasanghikas include all. their sub-sects, as we do not think it 
worth while to distinguish the doctrines of onc sub-sect from those 
of another. 


THE DOCTRINES 


i. ds Buddha buman ? 


o In Vasumitra's treatise the Buddhas are described. as lokettara 
(supramundanc), and as such he is made of andsrava dbarmas! (pure 
qualities without sleep or dream which are concomitants of sasrava 
dharmas. Buddhas have unlimited ri pakáyas (material | bodies), 
_ powers (balas), length of life (ayn), ctc. 

In the Katbavattbu (XVII. 1 & 2) the above c^ctrines arc attri- 
buted to thc Vetulyakas, according to whom the Buddha does not 
live in the world of men neither should he be located anywhere and 
it is his created form (abhinimmito jino) that delivered thc 
religious discourses. The Theravadins account for this heresy by 
saying that it is duc to the literal but wrong interpretation of the 
passage: Bhagava loke jato loke sambuddbo lokam abbibbuyya 
vibarati anupalitto lokena ti (Buddha, born and enlightened in this 
world, overcame this world and remained untouched by the things 
of the world—Sam. Nik., ii. 140) This is supplemented by 
further discussions in the Kou., (XVIII 1, 2 & XXI. 6) relating to 
the heresies also attribute to thc Vetulyakas, viz., Na vattabbam, 


4 Masuda renders it as "no sasrava dharmas.” The rendering, I would 
prefer, is “anāsrava dharmas,” ic. Buddha, are embodiment of anāsrava dharmas, 
viz. silaskandha, samādhisk., prajñāsk., vimukuisk. and vimuktjianadarsanask. not 
of rūpa, vedana, sabna, sabkhara and vinnána which are sāsrava dharmas. See my 
Aspects of Mabayana Buddhism and its Relation to Hinayana (henceforth indicated 
j^ Aspects), p. 108. 2 
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“Buddbo Bhagava manussaloke atthasi”’ ti (It should not be said 
that Buddha lived in the’ world of mer—XVIII. 1); Sabba disa 
Buddha titthanti ti (Buddhas exist in all corners of the world— 
XXII. 6) and Abbinimmitena desito ti (the discourses are delivered 
by created forms—XVIII. 2). These show. that according to the 
opponents of the Theravidins the Buddha is omnipresent and as 
such is beyond the possibility of location in any particular direction 
or sphere and that all the preaching of Buddhism has been done 
by the apparitional images of Buddha. 

Buddhagliosa with his usual naivety understood the Vetulyakas 
as holding the opinion that Buddha remained always in the Tusita 
heaven, where he was before he came to this world. The discus- 
sions in the Katbavattbu as also the terse statements of Vasumitra 
leave no room for doubt about the fact that the Mahasanghikas 
(specially their offshoots,—the Vetulyakas and the Lokottaravadins) 
regarded Buddha as transcendental. Mr. Masuda suggests that the 
Sambbogakaya of Buddha is referred to in the heresies, but the time 
of emergence of the conception of sambbogakaya is still a matter of 
controversy. From the discussion in the Kathavatthu (XXI. 5) 
concerning “atthi Buddbanam Buddhehi -hinatirekati ti (whether 
Buddhas mutually differ?) it seems that the Andbakas (another 
offshoot of the Mabhasaüghikas) were still concerned with the 
 Sambhogakäya and had not yet arrived at the conception of the 
Dbarmakāya. Buddhaghosa says that the Andhakas hold that 
Buddhas lifer from one another in some qualities other than attain- 
ments like satipatthāna, sammappadbana, etc., the orthodox school | 


5 Masuda’s opinion, however, can be supported by the fact that in the 
Meabivastn (I, p. 169) Buddha's Raya is equated to nisyandakaya rendered into 
Chinese by pao sheng which is also the rendering of Sambbogakáya, sce 
my Aspects., pp. 117, 120. 
© 6 Moabavasta, I, p. 168: लोकानुवतनों बुद्धा अनुवर्तन्ति लौकिकीं । 

प्रज्ञध्तिमनुव्तन्ति यथा लोकोत्तरामपि ॥ 
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holding that Buddhas may differ in respect of saria (body), yu 
(length of life) and pabbava (radiance) but not in regard to the 
attainments mentioned above. The discussion in the Kua. (XVIII. 
3) that Buddbas can have no karunā (compassion), an opinion atttri- 
buted to the Uttarápatbakas, tends to show that the conception of 
Sānyatā or Dbarmakaya was being evolved among the Uttarapatha- 
kas. The opinion that the Buddha's body is made of anasrava dbarmas 
also lends support to the above view. In the Mabavasta (I, p. 167-8) 
the conception of lokottara Buddha appears thus : — Transcendental 
(lokottara) are the practices of Bhagavan, and so are his busalamatlas, 
his eating, drinking and such other daily actions. He follows the 
ways of the world just as much as he follows the transcendental 
ways.. He makes a show of standing, walking and other iriyapathas, 
but he never gets tired. He washes his feet or body though there is 
no dirt to wash; he cleanses his teeth though his mouth smells like a 
lotus;” he eats though. he has no hunger, and so forth. These are all 
due to his being an embodiment of the effects of good actions." 
There is nothing in common between Him and the beings of the 
world. Everything of the great rsi is transcendental including his 
advent into the world.” 

If the transcendence of Buddha be admitted, then it follows as 
a matter of course that his length of life would be unlimited and that 
he could not be subject to sleep or dream, as he could have no fatigue, 
and one who is without sleep and ever awake has nothing to do with 
dream. It is worth noting here that even in the Pali suttas like 
the Mabaparinibbünasutta" there are hints to the effect that a 


7 CE Kon. XVIIL 4: Buddhassa Bhagavato uccarapassüvo ativiya afiic 
gandhajate adhiganhatiti—opinion of some Andhakas and Uttarápathakas. 


8 Mtn., 1, p. 169: बुद्धानां शुभनिष्यन्दानां war लोकाचुवर्तना । cf Lanka, pp. 28, 34: 
निष्यन्द्बुद्धा । ü 

9 Mtr, I, p. 159. 

10 Digha, ll p. 103:  yassa kassaci cattāro iddhipada bhaviti—so 
"akaükhamüno kappam và tittheyya kappavasesam va. 
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Buddha, if he wishes, can extend his life-limit.up to a Kalpa or the 
end of a Kalpa thus revealing that the transcendental conception has 
taken roots in the minds of the Buddhists at a very carly date.’ 

In the Katbavattbu'! the discussion resting with the topic: 
Buddbassa Bhagavato vobiro lokuttaro ti reveals that the Andhakas, 
to whom the above opinion is ascribed, held that Buddha’s actions 
(vobaro) are lokuttara and that they ere treated as lokiya (mundanc) 
and lokuttaro (supramundane) according as the object of the action is 
lokiya or lokuttara. Mr. Shwe Zan Aung prefers to confine the sensc 
of the word ""vobaro" to "speech", and we think there is good rcason 
for it. In Vasumitra's treatise an opriion of this nature is attri- 
buted to che Mahasanghikas in contrast to the Sarvastivadins, viz., 
the sätras (or discourses) preached by the Buddha are all perfect in 
themselves (nitartha). Buddhas speax of nothing but dharma 
(doctrines), as such their teaching is concerned only with 
paramarthasatya (paramattbasacca), i.e. not with samvrtisatya 
(sammutisacca)." The paramartbasatya cannot be normally expressed 

"by words. It can be explained only by silence or at the utmost by 
ai exclamation—which idea, I think, ts expressed in Vasumitra’s. ` 
treatise by the sentences: "the Buddha can expound all the doctrines 
with a single utterance and that there is. nothing which is hot in 
conformity with the truth in what has been preached by the World- 
honoured one.’"'' In the Upayakausalyaparivarta of the Saddbarma- 
pundarika it has been shown that for training up deluded beings in 
his doctrines, Buddha does take recourse to various cxpedients which 
are false, i.e., unreal (samvrti or sammuti), and that through such 


Il Kon, Il, 10. 


tv 


Cf. M.Vr. p. 494. व्यवहारमनाश्रित्य परमार्था न देश्यते । 

13 Paramartba-satya means absolute truth while saravrti-salya means the so-called 
truths as used in every day usage by the people in general. For detailed treatment 
sce my Aspects, pp. 216 ff. 

14 Asia Major, 1l, p. 19. 
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teachings the deluded -beings can be led to the truth—paramartha: 
So it follows that all his teachings collected in the Pitakas are merely 
samurti or sammuti (unreal) and hence they are not his real teachings, 
which ate repeatedly described in Pali and Sanskrit texts as’ pratyat- 
mavedaniya or paccattam veditabbo viññāhi” (realisable within one's 
own self only). 

According to the Mahasanghikas, Vasumitra says, Buddhas 
have both ksayajfana and anutpadajhana always present in their 
mind, the Sarvastivada holding that all Arhats may have ksayajhana 
but a few only have anstpüdajaana;" the Theravadins, however, 
do not make such a distinction. 

Among the other attributes of this lokettara Buddha, Vasu- 
mitra s treatise speaks of his powers (balas) as unlimited while the 
Mabavastu’” of his five eyes (cakgus)'* as uncommon (asadbarana) 
and excelling those of Pratyekabuddbas, Arbats and others. This 
particular topic—tathagatabalam savakasadbaranam ti has been taken 
up for discussion in the Kathavatthu (BI. 1), bur strangely enough 
the position taken by the compiler of the Kathavatthu is not that of a 
Theravadin but of a Lokottaravadin Mahiasanghika as against the 
Andhakas, że., the Saila schools. In Vasumitra s treatise this topic 
appears in a slightly different form. 

The Therayádins do not regard Buddha as lokottara but 
attribute to him almost all che powers and qualitics of a lokottara 
‘Buddha and this discussion reveals one of such instances. The ten 
special balas (powers) of a Tathagata appear not only in the Aabavastu 
(1, pp- 159-160) but also in old Pali works like the Majjbima Nikaya 


15 “Aspects, p. 198. ib Pbid., p. 106 In. 1. 
17 By eyes, the text means all the five, viz.. mamsacaksn, divyae., prajivic.. 
dharmac., and buddbac. i 
18 Masuda, pp. 21, 42. 
(a) Ksayajnana means cognisance of the fact thar all the asazus are destroved: 
(b) Anutpadajiiana means cognisance of the fact that one will not be reborn, 
again. CE Kosa, VI, 67: Atthasilini, p- 54. i 
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(i, pp. 69 ff)" The contention of the Andhakas is that there is 
a certain degree of difference between the Buddhas and the Arhats 
regarding the acquisition of the ten balas, and as such, Buddhas 
and Arhats are not on the same level (asadharanam). In the 
Mabavastu and the Pali works this view is accepted with this reser- 
vation that Buddhas are sarvakarajfia, i.e., they possess a- complete 
and detailed knowledge of everything, while an Arhat can at the 
utmost have sectional knowledge.” The Pali school, i.e., the Thera- 


19 The ten balas are, 


(Mabavastn) (Katbavattbu and Majjbrma Nikaya) 
pp. 159-160. 
1. स्थानास्थानं वेत्ति : t. Thanathanam janati 
2. सर्न्रगामिनीं च प्रतिपदं वेत्ति 2. Sabbatthagaminipatipadam janati. 
3: नानाघातुकं लोकं विदन्ति 3. Anekadbatum nánidbatum osam 
, jánati. 
4 अधिमुक्तिनानात्वं वेत्ति 4. Sattanam nanadbimuttikatam 
janati. 
5 परपुरुषचरितकुशलानि वेत्ति 5. Parasattanam parapuggalanam 


indriya-paropariyattam | yatba- 

bbiitam pajanati. 

Atitanagatapaccuppannanam 

betuso vipakam janati. 

7. क्वेशब्यवदानं वेत्ति 7. jbanavimokkhasamadhisama- 
ध्यानसमापत्ति वेत्ति pattinam sankilesam vodanam 


nN 


6. कर्मवलं प्रतिजानन्ति शुभाशुभम्‌ । 


votthanam 'yatbabbitam | pajináti. 


8. पूर्वेनिवासं वेत्ति ` 8 anekavibitam pubbenivasam 
anussarati. 

9. परिशुद्धदिव्यनयना भवन्ति 9 dibbena cakkhuna satte passati 
cavamáne upapajjamane etc. 

10. सर्वक्षे शविनाशं प्राप्रोन्ति IO dsavánam khaya anasavam 


cetovimuttim panhavimuttim 
dittbe va dhamme sayam abhiñña 
sacchikatva spasampajja vibarati. 
20 Cf Kun. Cy., p. 62: Thünathünüdini hi sivaka padesena janant'; Tatha- 
gata mippadesena ii. Tani — uddesato  sidharanani;. niddesato asadharanáni— 
niddesato sabbabaravisayatam samdhaya patikkhipati. Cf. Mtu., I, p. 158: 


वोधिमूलमुपगम्य चाप्राप्तायां सर्वाकारज्ञवायां daag: समन्वागता भवन्ति 1 Cf. Abbisamaya- 


lankara. ch. I. i 
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vadins hold that as far as vimutti 15 concerned there is no difference 
between a Buddha and an Arhat, and that Buddhas are superior to 
the Arhats only on account of the fact that the former are promul- 


gators of a new law while the Arhats arc only followers of the same." 


Il. Are Bodbisattvas average -beings? 


If, according to the Mahasatghikas, Buddhas are lokottara, and 
IF the Buddhas we putbujjanas know of, are only created forms of 
the real Buddha, the Bodhisattvas also cannot be average human 
beings—they must also be supramundane. In Vasumitra's treatise 
the following account of the Bodhisattvas is given: The Bodhi- 
sattvas do not pass through the embryonic stages. They assume 
the form of white elephants when they enter their mothers’ wombs 
and come out of the same by the right side. The above opinion 
is the natural outcome of the legendary belief that came to be woven 
round the person of the great man abou: a century after his actual 
existence. In the Lalitavistara," the Bodhisattva is placed not only 
in a crystal casket put within the womb but while in that state he 
is said to be preaching his dharma to the heavenly beings that 
flocked around him. The stories of the white elephant seen by 
Maya in a dream at the time of her conception and the birth of 
the Bodhisattva by bursting through the right side of the mother's 
womb are too well-known to need any comment. The incorpora- 
tion of these legends in the doctrines of the Mahasanghikas shows 
that the Bodhisattva conception of the Mahayanists was yet in the 
course of development. 

The only doctrine that can be described as Mahiayanic is that 
Bodhisattvas take birth out of their own free will in any form of 


existence. for imparting Buddhist dharmas co the sentient beings of 


21 This argument is adduced in the Kun. Sec also Sam. Nik., III, p. 66. 
22. Lalitavistara, ch. VI, p- 73 (of A.S.B. edition). 
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that particular form of existence"——an idea well illustrated in the 
Jatakas, and developed in the later Mahayana works like the 
Sibsasamuccaya and the DBodbicaryavatzra. This topic has been 
taken up for discussion in the Kathavatthn (XXIII. 3): Bodbisatto 
issariyakamakarikahetu vinipatam gacchati ti—but the arguments 
put forward completely ignore the standpoint of the Mahasanghikas 
and- attempt to show the ‘untenability of the opponent’s proposition 
by treating the Bodhisattva as nothing but an average human adept 
toiling along the path towards the attainment of bodhi. 

In the niyamokkantikatha (Kva., IV. 8, XII. 5, 6 XIII. 4) 
the same attitude is taken by the Theravadins. By niyama, the 
Theravadins understand sammattaniyamo and miccbattaniyamo, the 
former being the practice of brabmacariya (purity in conduct) and 
ariyamagga (path of sanctification) including, for the Bodhisattvas, 
the fulfilment of paramis, leading to nibbana (i.e., samyaktva or 
sammatta) and the latter: the commission of heinous crimes 
(anantariyakamma) leading to hell (i.e., mitbyatva or miccbatta), all 
other practices being looked upon as aniyata (un-predestined)." In 
the sense as expressed above any Sravaka can be a sammattaniyámo 
and he need not be a bodhisattva. The Theravadins do not recog- 
nise the bodhisattvas as superior in attainments to the Sravakas, and 
in the matter of brahmacariya and practice of arlyamagga they do. 
not want co make any distinction between a Srávaka and a 
Bodhisattva. l 

In the Lankavatára and "Asaüga's Sitralankara and such 
other Mahayana works however it is repeatedly stated that a person 
by the development of bodbicitta becomes a niyata Bodhisattva, 1.c., 
through the fulfilment of paramis and practice of the various forms 


of asceticism he is to become ultimately a Buddha. Siddhartha 


23 Masuda, p. 21. 
24 Kum, pp. 78, 143: Ime dve niyame thapetva añño niyamo nama 
natthi. 
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ee in one of his previous births as the Jotipala-manava, did, as 
a matteiNof fact, develop bodhicitta at the time of Kassapa Buddha 
and then through several births, he fulfilled the paramis and took 
rccourse to i possible szdbanas, whether Buddhistic or non- 
Buddhistic and ultimately attained perfection. He even became 
disciples of Alara Kalama and Rudraka Ramaputta whose doctrines 
are treated as heresies in the Drabmajala and other suttas. In. the 
Mahayana texts emphasis is laid more on bedhicitta than on brahma- 
carlya and artyamagga. In the Katbavattbu discussion, the Mahi- 
yānic sense of niyata is ignored and the Theravada sense of 
sammattaniyama 15 kept in view. In the Katbavattbu (XIII. 4) it is 
argued that to speak of a niyata fravaka or bodhisattva to have be- 
come a sammatta^ carries no sense. The difference of opinion really 
rests on the interpretation given to the word.niyata in Mahayana texts 
as against that given by the Kathavatthu writer and commentator. 
Inspite of the above interpretation of niyama and attitude of the 
Theravadins they contend that Gautama Buddha in his bodhisattva 
existence did not become a disciple (śrāvaka) of Kassapa Buddha. In 
support of their contention they cited the passage: na me ácariyo 
attbi, sadiso me na vijjati esc. The Andhakas, strangely enough, 
took the opposite view and asserted that he did become a Sravaka of 
Kassapa Buddha and cited the passage from the Majjbima Nikaya 
(1, p. 54): Kassapo, abam Ananda bbagavati brabmacariyam acarim 
saimbodhayati etc.” 

According to the Theravadins, the Bodhisattvas as a class of 
beings as envisaged in the Sitralankara and Lankavatara do not exist. 
The individual, who happens to become the Buddha, is called a 
bodhisattva in his previous existence just to distinguish him as a 


being superior to an average one, but by calling him a bodhisattva 


25 Na niyatassa niyainokkamanam tasma asadbakan ti. lbid. 


26 Evu., p. 288. 
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the Theravadins do not attribute to him any special virtues un- 
attainable by a sravaka. The Mahasaüghikas or the Andhakas do 
not subscribe to the above view. According to them an individual 
from the: moment he develops bodbicitta becomes a bodhisatta and 
is destined (niyata) to become a Buddha and follows a career which is 
quite different from that of a Sr@vaka. The career of the former is 
marked more by love and compassion for the suffering beings than by 
path-culture while that of the latter has more of path-culture and 


sddbana than exercise of metta and karuna. 


M. dre Arhats fully emancipated? 


According to Vasumitra, Bhavya and Vinitadeva, the secession 
of the Mahāsañghikas from the Theravadins was due to the five 
points of Mahadeva. These five points relate to the qualitics attain- 
able by an Arhat. According to the Theravadins only one who is 
fully emancipated is called an Arhat,—he is anupatto sadattho vitarago 
vitadoso vitamoho khinasavo obitabbaro katakaramiyo | náparam 
ittbattáya ti (in possession of the excellent goal free from attach- 
ment, hatred and delusion, in short, all impurities, relieved of burden 
of khandhas, accomplished in all that 1s to be done and devoid of 
any further existence). He has further acquired the clear visicn 
about the origin and destruction of things, got rid of all doubts 
(kankha) about the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, non-existence of 
soul and the theory of causation, seen things for himself without the 
help of others (na paravitárana) ' and attained bodhi which however 
Is catumaggafíana" and not sabbafifutafana—the bodhi of the 
Buddhas.” The Theravadins do not admit the failings which are 
attributed to the Arhats by the Mahasaüghikas, the Bahusrutiyas, 


^ 


27 Sce infra. 
28 The catumaggas arc sotapatti, sakadigami, anágami and arhatta. 


29 See Kun. A., p. 76. 
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he Saila schools and the Haimavatas. The failings are thus enumc- 
ated in Vasumitra’s treatise l 
(1) Arhats can be tempted by others 
(2) They have still ignorance; 
(3) They have still doubt; 
(4) They gain knowledge through others’ (help). 
In the Katbavattbu (Il, 1-5) all the above statements are taken 
up for discussion and appear thus: 
(i) Atthi arabato rago? (II. 1)."' 
(it) Atthi arabato annanan™ ti? (Il. 2). 
(iii) Atthi arabato kankba ti? (Il. 3) 
(e) 


The Theravadins emphatically deny that an Arhat who ts 


Atthi arabato paravitarana ti (II. 4) 


fece from attachment vitarzgo can be subject to temptation. The 
opponents, as shown in the Kva., draw subtle distinction between a 
Sadbammahusala-arbat and a Paradbammakusala-arbat, the former, 
according to the commentator is a Pafifíavimutto and the latter an 
Ubbatobbagavimutto, and that the knowledge of the former Is con- 
fined to his own personal attainments while that of the latter is ex- 
tended to other's attaintments besides his own. In the Pali texts 
the Ubhatobhagavimutto is not regarded as superior to the Panna- 
vimutto, the only distinction made between the two is that the 


fermer has samathabhinivesa and realisation of aight vimokkhas 


3o Masuda, pp. 24, 36, 38, 53; cf. /RAS., 1910, pp- 413-423. For the sth 
point sce infra 

31 In the text the wording is "atthi arahato asucisukkavisatthi?" Tt perhaps 
refers to an instance of the Mira gods having removed asneisukka of an arhat. 
The commentator remarks that the impostors passing as arhats may have asuci- 
sukkavisatthi and upon that the contention of the Saila schools is based. The 
Theravadins take their stand upon the fact that an /arhat cannot have raga and 
hence they cannot commit asucisukkavisatthi? 

32 4üRanam is not the same as avijja. 

33 For the discussion "Parihayati arahá arahatta ui” (I. 2), sce infra. 
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while the fatter has vipassanabbinivesa and realisation of only four 
jhanas"' but as far as the question of raga or savas is concerned both 
the classes of Arhats must be regarded as completely free from them, 
hence the subtle distinction drawn by the opponents is of no avail 
according to the Theravadins, 

The next two. points, viz., that an arhat may have ignorance 
(ie. aññāna and not avijja) and doubt (kankha or vimati) are also 
vehemently opposed by the Theravadins on the ground that one can- 
not be an arhat unless he gets rid of avijja and vicikiccha and deve- 
lops perfect vision free from impurities (virajam vītamalam 
dbammacakkhum) after having dispersed all his doubts (kañkha 
vapayanti sabba), 

The opponents, as presented in the Kur., in this case also draw 
a distinction between a Sadhammakusala-arhat and a Paradhamma- 
kusala-arhat, saying that both the classes ef arhats may not have 
avijjā in regard to the truths, the theory of causation, etc. or vicikiccha 
about Buddha, Dharma and Sangha or absence of soul, but the 
former may have annana and kankba, say, as regards the name and 
family of an unknown man or woman or a tree. It should be noted 
here the opponents do not mean sabbaifiutafiana (omniscience) but 
just paradbammanana—an intellectual power attained by the 
Ubhatobhagavimutta-arhats, by which they can know many things 
outside himself. Arguing in this way the opponents maintain that a 
section of the arhats, i.e., the Paññāvimuttas or Sa-dhammakusala- 
arhats have ignorance (affana) relating to things or qualities other 
than those belonging to himself. 

The same arguments and countet-arguments are applied in the 
next discussion relating to atthi arabato paravitarana? The word 


paravitaranà perplexed our translator Mr. Shwe Zan Aung.” The 


34 Sec my Aspects, pp. 250, 276; See Majjbima, 1, p. 477 and Manoratha- 
parani, III, p. 188; Puggala-pannatti. 
35 “Excelled by others.” See Points of tbc Controversy, p.- 119. Buddhaghosa 
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discussion in the Kuu. reveals that the word means that an arhat 
develops faith in the Triratna or acquires knowledge of the truths, 
etc, not by himself but through the instruction of his preceptor^" in 
whom he had firm faith. The Theravadins oppose the contention 
of the opponents, saying that an arhat is vitamoha and is possessed 
of dhammacakkhu and so he does not require paravitarana. The 
. opponents as before contend that a sa-dhammakusala-arhat requires 
paravitarana while a para-dhammakusala-arhat does not. 

- Another statement of Vasumitra relating to the Arhats, namely, 
"one who is krtakrtyah (= Pali: katakaraniyo) does not take any 
dharma to himself i.e. has no attachment for worldly things”. is 
echoed, I think, in the Kva. (XVII. 1 & XXII. 2) in these terms: 
atthi arabato pufifiopacayo ti? and araba kusalacitto parinibbayati ti. 
The Theravadins agreeing with the Mahasanghikas contend that the 
citta of Arhats goes beyond papa and punya, kusala and akusala, kriya 
and vipaka, hence, to speak of them as acquiring merits or demerits 
is absurd. The opponents, the Andhakas, however, contend that 
the Arhats perform many good deeds, e.g., making gifts, worshipp- 
ing caityas and so forth, and remain always self-possessed 
(sato sampajano) even at the time of his parinibbana, and so he does 
collect merits and: passes away with kusalacitta. 

Neither the above discussions in the.Kathavatthu nor the terse 
statements of Vasumitra help us much in finding out the real 
difference between the Mahasanghikas and the Theravadins about 
the position of an Arhat. The Mahayana works” point out the dis- 
tinction thus: Arhats, who are perfect Sravakas, get rid of only 
kleSavarana, i.e., the veil of impurities consisting of raga, dosa, 


writes: yasma yesam tani vatthuni pare vitaranti pakasenti acikkhanti tasma 
tesam atthi paravitarana ti. . . 
3^ Cf. Masuda, p. 24: “gain spiritual perception by the help of others (lit. 
enlightenment through the other).” = 
37 In Sanskrit Pratyatmavedaniya. : 38, See Aspects, p. 
: ; m T, 
ore H RA. 


m 
Ne 
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moha, silabbataparamasa, and vicikiccha but not of jfieyavarana, Le., 
the veil which conceals the truth—the veil which can only be 
removed by realising the Dharma-siinyata or lathata." It is the 
Buddha alone who is perfectly emancipated having both klesavarana 
and jfeyavarana removed. That the Mahasanghikas appear to be 
groping to get at this clear distinction will be evident from two 
other topics discussed in the Kus. but not referred to in Vasumitra’s 
treatise. The topics are,—atthi kifici saññojanam appabaya pari- 
nibbanan ti? (XXII. 1) or arabattappattiti? (XXI. 3). To these the 
Mahasamghikas replied in the affirmative, saying that an arhat 15 
nikkileso (free from impurities) and docs attain parinibbana or 
arhatta but as he is not cognizant of all that is Buddbavisaya 
(domain of Buddha’s knowledge), it must be admitted that some 
saññojanas are left in him, which, evidently point to the 


m - 40 
jfieyavarana." 


39 For details, sce Aspects, pp. 35 ff 
40 There are a few subsidiary discussions in the Katbavattbar relating to Arhats 
These are given below briefly : — 


Vi. £. Houscholders cannot become Arhats— T beravadins 
But houscholders like Yasa, Uttiyo, Setu became Arhats— Uttard- 
pathakas 
IV. 2. No one is born as Arhats—Therav. 


But there are Upahacca (uppajja)-parinibbiyi Arhats—Uttarap. 
IV. 3. All dharmas of Arhats are not andsava, c.g. their physical body 
etc.—T herav. 
But Arbats arc anāsavā (free from asavas)—Uttarap. 
IV. 4. In the Arhat stage, only arhattaphala is acquired —T herav. 
But all the phalas are possessed by the Arhats—Uttarap. 
IV. 5. An Arhat is chalupckkho—Therav. 
Rather Araha chahi upekkhahi samannagato—U ttarap. 
IV. 10. All saffojanas are gradually destroyed and not by Arhattamagga 
alone—Tberav. ` 





But by the destruction of all sann 
Andbakas. -` ङ्त 


XVII. 2. Arhats may have untimely death as arahatghaütaka is mentioned in 


Buddliavacagas—T herav 


MEL == 
-— = , 
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IV. Can there be retrogression of Arhats, Srotaapannas and other 
Phalasthas? 


The following views regarding the possibility of retrogression of 
Arhats, Srotaapannas and other phalasthas are attributed in Vasu- 
mitra's treatise! to the Mabàsaüghikas and some of their sub-sects : 

(i) From the gotrabhümidharma there is in all stages the 
possibility of retrogression. 

(ii) A Srotaàpanna has a chance of retrogression while an 

—. Arhat has not. l 

The above two views are discussed in the Kathavatthu under the 
topic: Paribayati araha arabatta ti? (I. 2). 

It will be observed that the Kou. differs from Vasumitra in 
regard to the opinion of the Mahasanghikas about the retrogression 
of Arhats and Srotaapannas. According to the Mahasanghikas, the 
Kn. says, an Arhat has retrogresssion while a Srotaipanna has not, 
while Vasumitra takes a contrary view, as above (11). Vasumitra says 
that the former opinion is held by the Sarvastivadins and other 
schools. Buddhaghosa‘* points out that this opinion is held by one 
section of the Mahasanghikas and not all, and so Vasumitra may have 
in view the views "of that section, according to whom the Arhats may 
rctrogress but the Srotaapannas do not." The Theravadins admit 
pattaparibani (loss of what is attained) of those adepts who have 


But as one cannot become an Arhat before the karmaic effects arc 
exhausted, an Arhat cannot have untimely death—Rajagirikas and 
Siddhatthikas. 

XXII. 3. Arhats do not dic when in imperturbable meditation but devoid of 
kriyacitta—T herav. 

But did not Gautama Buddha pass away immediately after arising 
from the 4th jhana—Uttarap. 

It should be noted that most of the differences of opinion quoted above arc 
more technical than actual and that may be a reason for Vasumitra’s passing over 
them. 

41 Masuda, p. 27. 
42 Kon. A, p. 35:  Sammitiya Vajjiputtiya Sabbatthivadino ckacce ca Mahi- 


saighika arahato parthanim icchati. 


LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1937. 
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attained only lokiyasamapatti and not arabattadisimannaphala while 
the opponents speak of retrogression of the latter also, but confine it 
only to those arhats who are samayavimuttas. The basis of this conten- 
tion of the opponents is a passage of the Ang. Nik. (ui. 173), in 
which Buddha says that five aramata (indulgences) viz., in kamma 
(deed), bbassa (desultory talks), nidda (sleep) and sanganika (frequent- 
ing societies) lead to the fall of a samayavimutta-bhikkhu."" Buddha- 
ghosa infers from the discussion that the opponents assert that the 
arhats retrogress up to-the Sotapattiphala but no further and that the 
retrogression happens only in Kamabhava and not in Rüparüpabhava, 
and that also is confined only to the mudindriya or samayavimutta 
- athats. 
The Katbavattbu refers to another cause for the fall of an arhat, 
viz., (i) kammabetu araba arabatta paribayati (an opinion of the 
Pubbaseliyas and Sammitiyas). It means that the fall of an Arhat is 
sometimes due to deeds of his previous lives, e.g., of having calu- 
mniated an arhat. Perhaps this controversy refers to some stories of 
the life of an Arhat. It also warns the opponents particularly the 
Pubba and Apara-seliyas and Uttarapathakas about impostors passing 
as an Arhat and committing abrahmacariya offences (vide Kva., II. 
1 & XXH. 2). . 

All the schools advocating the view that arhats retrogress hold, 
as stated in the Kva., that the Sotapannas have no retrogression. 
This, however, contradicts the statement of Vasumitra." All these 
schools accept that a sotapanno is niyato sambodbiparáyano and hence 
1s not subject to retrogression, but a sakadagami or an anagami may 
retrogress but not further than the sotipanna stage, for some of 


adepts in these stages may have anusaya which may develop into 
P g y. y y 


43 Le. a mudindriya arthat. According to the Theravadins: avasippatto 
jhanalabhi samayavimutto. Vasippatto jhinalabhi ceva sabbe ca ariyapuggalā ariyc 
vimokkhe asamayavimutto ti samnitthanam. Kon. A., p. 38. 


44 Sce Masuda, II, p. 27. 
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pariyuttbana and thus bring about the fall—an argumem which will 
be discussed next in connection with the Atchamakas. In regard to 
these two stages the Kuu. corroborates Vasumitra’s statement (no. ii). 
Regarding the srotaapannas, Vasumitra further states that 
(1) they are capable of knowing their own nature (svabhava) 
through their citta and caitasika dharmas; 
(2) they can also attain the dhyana; 
(3) they are liable to commit all sorts of offences except the 
five anantariyas (i.c. matricide, patricide ctc.). 

In the Kou. we do not come across any controversy relating to 
the first two topics. This silence may be interpreted as that the 
Theravadins accepted the-two views. As regards the third topic, 
we may take into consideration the controversy : "Dittbisampanno 
puggalo saficicca panam jivita voropeyya ti? (scc infra). A sotapanna 
is a person with right view (ditthisampanno), hence, according to 
the Theravadins, he cannot commit killing (panatipata) or such other 
offences, not to speak of the five extreme offences like matricide or 
patricide. Vasumitra perhaps speaks of the opinion of that section 
of the Mahasatghikas" who contemplate the retrogression of the 
sotapannas while the Kua. refers very likely to the opinion of the 
other section, according to whom the sotapannas do not rctrogress. 

There arc in Vasumitra's treatise two other statements, which 
also relate to the Srotaapannas. They arc, — 

(i) When onc enters into the sarayakatva-niyama, onc may 
be said to destroy all samyojanas. "* 

(i) None of the dharmáyatanas" can be known or under- 
stood: they can be attained (only by those Aryan pud- 


gatas above the darsanamarga). 


45 They arc the Andhakas. 
46 The three sanyojanas arc silabbataparamasa, vicikiccha, raicchaditthi. 
47 The Dharmiyatanas arc vedand, sarmjüa, and samskara—Sce Abbi. Kosa, 


E 46 
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The Ava. contributes no discussion on the above two points 


The Theravadins also cannot but subscribe to these views 


V (a). Do the Atthamakas have anusaya and pariyuttbana? 
Relating to the Atthamakas, Vasumitra says that according to 
the Mahasatghikas— 
() "In the eighth stage (astamaka-bhiim1) one can remain 
for a long time 
In the Kon. (IH. 5) the identical problem is discussed in these 
wotds : 
` () Atthamakassa puggalassa ditthipariyutthanam pabinan ti? 
Mr. Masuda’s comment on the first view seems to be wide 
of the mark if not peutile, though he quotes "Sbu-chi as his autho- 
rity. The discussion in the Katbacattha clears up the view thus. 
According to the Andhakas, an adept who is in the cighth stage 
1.C., sotapatti-mageattha and nor yet sotipanna gets rid of ditthi- 
pariyutthána, silabbata-p. and vicikiccha-p. but not ditthi-anusayo, 
silabbata-a., and vicikiccha-a.," i.e., the anusayas may bec a active 
(uppayjissati) if they receive an impulse. The Andhakas by 
drawing this distinction between pariyutthana and anusaya hold that 
an atthamaka may not get rid of the three antisayas and consequently 
remain away from the sotipanna stage for a long time." 
The Kathavatthu also discusses the following two-allied views 
attributed to the Pubbaseliyas and the Uttarapathakas : 
(1) Ditthisampanno puggalo sañcicca  panam jivita voro- 
peyya ti? XII. 7 (Pubbaseliyas): 
(u) Ditthisampannassa puggalassa pabina duggati ti? XII 
8 (Uttarapathakas) i 


48 Anusaya means that which lies in the mind in a latent state with the 
possibility of its coming into appearance if it receives an effective impulse, while 
pariyatthana means its actual appearance in the mind without however a corres- 
ponding response in the outer world. . 

49 Atthamakas puggalas have saddha but not saddhindriya—Andhaka. 
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By the first view the Pubbascliyas mean that a person by having 
summaditthi docs not get rid of dosa (hatred), hence he can commit 
the sin of killing—a view wholly rejected by the Theravadins. By 
the second view the Uttaripathakas assert that a person with 
sammaditthi cannot be reborn in a lower form of existence; the 
Theravadins point out that it may be so, but he may have tanha 
(desire) for objects and beings belonging to the lower forms of 


existences. 


V(b) Are anusaya and paryavasthana associated with mind or not? 


There are in Vasumitra two statements relating to anusaya and 
paryavasthana, which will clear up the above problem further.— 

(1) "Anusayas (dormant passions or latent bias) are neither 
citta nor caitasika dharmas: and again they never become the object 
of thought (analambana).” 

(u) “AnuSaya is different from paryavasthina (pervading 
passion) and paryavasthana is different from anuíaya. It must be 
said that the anusaya does not combine (samprayuj) with the citta 
whereas the prayavasthana does.” 

Relating to the above topics, the Kun. has, 

(1) Anusaya anarammana ti? (IX. 4) 

(ii) Anusaya avyākatā ti (XI. 1) 

(ui) Añño kamaraganusayo aññam kamaragapariyutthanan ti? 
! (XIV. 5) 

(iv) Pariyuttbanam cittavippayuttan, tir (XIV. 6) 

Mr. Masuda offers the following interpretation from the ’Sha- 
chi: The anusayas are really bijas (germs inborn in the mind) of 
raga and other passions. They remain dormant unless excited by 
the corresponding impulse. They remain always in the mind, even 
in kusalacitta, so they are dissociated from the mind and do not 
require any object (alambana) for support. When the anuSaya is 


excited by a suitable impulse, it becomes paryavasthana (pari- 
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yutthana) ahd as such becomes a mental function (caitasika), and 
then only it becomes an impurity and clogs the way to spiritual 
progress. The interpretation given above is corroborated by the 
Kuu. 4." The Theravadins however do not distinguish between 
kamaraganusaya and kamaragapariyutthana and maintain that as the 
anusayas are included in the Samkharakkhandha, they are all sara- 
mmana. But according to the Andhakas some samkhiras are sūra- 
mmana (with basis) and some are anàrammana (without basis)," but 
not so are the remaining four khandhas. The Andhakas further 
maintain that as a puthujjana having kusalavyakata-citta is sometimes 
described as “sanusayo ti" when their anusayas are without 
any arammana, it must be admitted that anusayas may be 
anarammana. 

From the above discussion it P apparent that the anusayas, ac- 
cording to the Andhakas, are avyakata" te. neither good nor bad, 
and consequently they are citta-vippayutta, and also causeless 
(ahetuka). The Andhakas in the third discussion assert that 
anusayas are different from pariyutthanas, but in the fourth thc 
Kun. makes the Andhakas contend that party utthanas are also citta- 
vippayuttas, which, however, appear to be contradictory. Vasumitra 
says that the pariyutthinas according to the Mabasanghikas are 
cittasampayuttas, so we must dismiss the statement of the Kus. as 
unwarranted. 

“The world in its variety originates out of actions (karma) which 
accumulate on account of anusayas. In the absence of anusayas, 
karma is not capable of producing a new existence (punarbbava). 
Consequently the root of bhava or rebirth is karma, in other words, 


5o Kou. A., p. 117:  Tattha yesam anusaya nama cittavippayuttà abctukà 
avyakata ten’ eva andrammand 'ti laddhi scyyathà pi Andhakānañ c' eva ckaccánaí 
ca Uttarapathakanam 

51 Kur, p. 407: Samkharakkhandho ckadeso sarammano, ckadeso anàrammano 

52 The Andhakas, it seems, looked upon the anusayas as vipakacitta and 
treated the same as avyakata cf Dbammasangani 
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anusaya." With these words Vasubandhu opens the fifth book of 
Koga. (See Koga, V, p. 1). l 

The Sarvāstivādins like the Theravādins regard anuśaya, parya- 
vasthāna and kleśa as same, the only distinction being that anuSaya is 
the subtle, while paryavasthāna the manifest, state of raga, etc. 

The Kosa too deals with the problem under discussion, viz., 
whether or not anuSaya (e.g. kamaraganusaya) is a dharma by itself 
dissociated from mind, the prapti of kamaraga, etc.? The answer 
of the Sarvastivadins is in the negative as that of the Theravadins. 
The former quote as their authority the Tüanaprastbána-sutra, in 
which anu$aya is shown to be associated with mind (cittasam- 
prayukta) They assert chat anuSayas are klesas, and hence they 
cannot but be citta-samprayuktas. 

In this connection the Kosa refers to the. opinion of the Sautran- 
tikas, who hold that anuSaya is different from klesa inasmuch as it is 
neither associated with, nor dissociated from, mind because it is not 
a dravya apart; it is a Sakti left in certain individuals by the pre- 
viously existing kleías and has the power of reproducing further 
klegas. According to the Sautrantikas, blesa when non-manifest is 


anusaya and when manifest, an act, it is paryavastbana (Kosa, V, 
53 
P. 7 
VI. Can tbe Atthamakas have Saddbindriya? 


Vasumitra does not mention this view among the doctrines of 
. the Mabasanghikas, but it is stated in the Kou. that according to 
the Andhakas, atthamakassa puggalassa natthi saddbindriyan ti 
(III. 6), ie., the atthamakas may develop saddba, viriya, etc. but 
do not acquire saddhindriya, viriyindriya etc., a distinction which 
the Theravadins are not prepared to admit. The Andhakas mean 


that saddhindriya or viriyindriya, etc. is a faculty forming a part of 


F © Zz e. , . 
53 For exhaustive treatment of Anugayas, see La Vallée Poussin’s Abbi- 
dbarmakosa, V. 
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the mind while saddha or viriya etc. is only a passing phase of the 


mind. 


VII. Js there worldly samyagdrsti and samyak-sraddbendriya? 


Along with the above wc may discuss the allied topic worded 
thus in Vasumitra's treatise, 
(1) There is neither laukikasamyagdrsti (worldly right view) nor 
laukikasraddhendriya (worldly faculty of faith). 
The corresponding passages of the Kuw. are, — 
(i) Natthi putbujjanassa finan ti? (XX, 2);" and 
(1) Nattbilokiyam saddbindriyan ti? (XIX. 8).7 
The argument of the Theravadins is that a layman may have 
panna and saddha of a kind which may be different from those of an 
adept, but pa&fa and saddha that he possesses do develop into 
panhindriya and saddbindriya. It may be that the layman’s pañña 
or hanam is confined to dana, sila, cāga, etc., i.e lokiya affairs and 
does not extend to the comprehension of lokuttara subjects like truths 
maggas and phalas, hence according to the Theravadins there may be 


lokiya pannindriya and saddhindriya 


VIL (a) Is utterance of dukkha possible in meditation; and 
(b) Does it belp perception of tbe trutbs? 


The two statements of Vasumitra (1) “The path is realized by 
utterances” and (i) "Even in the state of samahita one can utter 
words" to which corresponds "samapannassa atthi vacibhedo ti" of 
the Katbavattbu are explained by Buddhaghosa thus: According 
to the Saila schools an adept while in the first jhana (meditation) 
and on the point of attainment of the Sotapattimagga in some cases 


gives out an exclamation like "aho dukkhan ti. This, the 


54 Attributed to the Hetuvidas only. 
55 Attributed in the Cy. to the Hetuvadas and Mahiśāsakas and they mean 
all the five indriyas, saddha, viriya, sati, samadhi and paññā. 
yas, ya, 


56 Cf. Yasapabbajja: Upaddutam vo upassattham vo. 
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adherents of the Saila schools account for by saying that in the first 
jhina, there is vitabkavicara, and because of vitakkavicara there is 
vacisamkbara™ ie., discussion and discriminating thoughts cause 
vocal activity, hence there is the possibility of a meditator in the first 
jhana uttering the word 'dukkha'. The Theravadins contend that 
as all physical activities of a meditator are sct at complete rest, his 
giving out an exclamation is an impossibility.” 

Along with the above we should take into consideration the 
other three doctrines of the Mahasanghikas presented thus in Vasu- 
mitra’s treatise,— 

() The words of suffering can help (the process of realiza- 
tion of the path); 
(ii) Suffering leads a man to the path; 
(ii) Suffering also is (a kind of) food (ahara); and 
(iv) Through prajñā suffering is destroyed and final beatitude 
is obtained. 

The corresponding expressions in the Kathavatthu are as 
follows : — 

(i) "Idam dukkban ti" vicam bbasato “idam dukkban ti” 
fiánam pavattati ti? (XI. 4). 
(1) Dukkbabaro maggangam maggapariyapannan ti? (II. 6). 

Both these statements repeat in a slightly different form what 
has been stated by Vasumitra. The Andhakas and the Sailas hold 
that when a meditator realises within his innermost heart that the 
world is full of suffering and is not worth living, an exclamation like 

"m 


57 Cf. Kva, IX, 9: Opinion of the Pubbascliyas: Sabbaso vitakkayato 
vicarayato vitakkavipphüro saddo ti? The Cy. on it is:  Yasma vitakkavicara 
vacisamkhara 'ti vuttà tasma sabbaso vitakkayato vicarayato antamaso manodhatu- 
ppavattikale pi vitakkavippharo saddo yeva ti. Cf. Majjbima, I, p. 301. 

58 Cf. Kou. XVIII, 8: Samapanno saddam sunati ti. As it has been said 
by Buddha that sound is a hindrance to the first jhana and that one rises from 
the first jhana by an external sound, the Pubbaseliyas inferred therefrom that onc 
in meditation hears sound. Cf. the -instance of Mahamoggallina in the MPS. 


LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1937. 4 


s 
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"aho vata dukkham’’*” spurts out of his mouth and then and there 
his insight (Rána) penetrates into the first truth “‘idam dukkhan ti”, 
and as ‘a result, he attains (pariyapuniti) the Sotipattimagga. So 
“dukkha” may be called an “aāhāra” in respect of the realisation .of 
the path as also an "aüga" (limb) of the Sotapattimagga. 

The fourth doctrine mentioned above is, as Mr. Masuda ex- 
plains, that dukkha can be removed not by means of the observance 
of moral precepts (Silas) and practice of meditation (samādhi) but by 
the knowledge of the truth, causal law, and anatta of the things of the 
world, It is the basic teaching of Theravada, hence no reference 
is made to it in the Kuz. bs 


VII. Do Indriyas (organs of sense) perceive? 


The following opinions are attributed by Vasumitra to the 
Mahasanghikas : 
(1) “Beings of the Rupa and Arüpadhátu possess all the six 
sense-perceptions (sadvijrianas); °° 
(i) The five vijñānas conduce both to attachment (saraga) 
and freedom from attachment (viraga); and 
(ur) The ripendriyas (organs of sense) are nothing but Jumps 
of flesh: the eyes do not see colours, the ears do not 
hear sounds, the nose does not smell odours,. the tongue 
does not taste flavour, and the body does not feel touch.” 
The Kua. deals with these topics thus: 
(1) Salayataniko attabbavo rapadhatuya ti? (VIII. 7) 
(1) Paficavitifianasamangissa atthi maggabbavani ti? (X. 3). 
(ii) Paficavififiana. kusala pi akusala pi ti? (X. 4). 
(iv) Parc evayatana kama ti? (VIII. 4). 
(v) Cakkhuna rüpam passati ti? -..pe...Rayena pbottba- 
bbam pbusati ti? (XVII. 9). 


59 Sec fn. 1 above. 


60 Or sadvijianakaya or the group of six sense-perceptions. 
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In the discussion relating to the six ayatanas (spheres of the 
organs of sense), the Kuw. shows that the Mahasanghikas took lite- 
rally the expression: rapi manomayo sabbangapaccangi abinindriyo 
ti and assert that there are in the rūpadhātu all the six indriyas and 
dyatanas with this difference from the Kamadhatu, that out of the 
six ayatanas, three, viz., ghana, rasa and photthabba do not exist but 
their’ nimittas or the subtlest forms exist." In the Abhidhamma 
texts it is stated that the denizens of the Rüpadhatu have five 
khandhas and six (and not twelve) ayatanas while those in the Arüpa- 
dhatu have four khandhas and two ayatanas (manayatana and 
dhammayatana only). 

As regards the second point, the Mahasangnikas on the basis 
of the statement of Bhagava, "Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu cakkhuna 
rüpam disvà nimittaggahi hoti...pe...na nimittaggahi hott...pe... 
sotena saddam sutva etc.," contend that a person using the five 
sense-organs may practise mag gabbavana, by not grasping the object 
seen or heard (nimittaggahi) and directing his mind towards 
nibbana. The Theravadins argue that if through pancavinhana one 
attains sotapatti and other maggas, then the pafcavinnana and magga 
would belong to the same category, but the former is lokiya and the 
latter lokuttara, the former is savatthuko (have an object as basis) and 
the latter is avatthuko (without any basis). In this way the Thera- 
vadins argue that through the exercise of the five vinifiinas one does 
not attain nibbana. 

The opposite: statement, viz., that through the use of five 
viihanas a person may engender raga (attachment) is self-evident 
though the Theravadins would not admit that pañcaviññāņas are 
sabhoga (X. 5). In the discussion (VIII. 4) whether the five ayatanas 


ate associated with desires (kama), the Theravadins acknowledge that 


61 Tibbanga, p. 405: In Kamadhatu there are cakkhayatana and rüpayatana, 
sotayatana and saddayatana, etc., in all, twelve ayatanas. 


62 Vibbanga, pp. 405-7. 
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Buddha said that the five ayatanas may or may not be kamagunas, 
and explained the same by saying that a person's organs of sense or 
the objects of the senses are not by themselves kamagunas (associated 
with desires) but one, who has samkapparaga (desireful intention) and 
does not dissociate his mind from the objects of sense, is not cx- 
pected to attain detachment from worldly objects." The Mahā- 
sahghikas, I think, hold the identical opinion though it is not so 
clearly expressed in Vasumitra, it is only the Sarvastivadins who held 
the opinion that the five vijfianas conduce to saraga and not to 
virága (Masuda, p. 48) i 

Relating to the third point the Kus. contradicts Vasumitra and 
says that it is the Mahasanghikas who held the opposite view, viz., 
the eyes see colours, ears hear sounds ctc. by conceiving a pasida- 
cakkhu, a subtle eye, which has not got the power of avajjana 
(reflect) like cakkhuvinhána but possesses just the power of 
knowing (patijanati) objects. In this case also, shall we account for 
the contradictions by saying that the opinion of ‘ekacce mahia- 
sanghika’ is represented by Vasumitra while the opinion of the ‘afific 
mahasanghika’ is noticed in the Katbavattbu." The Theravadins 
and a section of the Mahiasanghikas hold that the eyes, cars etc. are 
mere material conveyers of perception, the cakkhuvinfana, sota- 
viññāņa, etc. being the actual percipicnts, in other words, eyes, cars 
etc. belong to the rüpa-khandha which is material, while cakkhu- 
vinhana, ctc. ‘belong to the vififina-khandha, which makes a being 


aware of the things around him. 


IX. How many avyakatas are there? 
The opinion of the Mahasanghikas that ‘ ‘there is nothing which 
is indeterminate" (avyakrta) has been explained by Mr. Masuda as 
that the Mahasanghikas admitted only two natures of things, good 


63 Quoted in the Koz., p. 370 from thc dig. Nik., IIl, 411 
64 Scc infra, p. 579 
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ot bad and not a third, neither good nor bad. This interpretation 
docs not appear to be sound as in the Buddhist texts the three natures 
of things are accepted universally. + The-avyakatas also refer to those 
problems which Buddha left unanswered as any answer to them 
whether in the affirmative or in the negative would mislead the 
enquirer, or treated the question as absurd and unanswerable. 
These avyākata problems are always mentioned in a stereotyped form 
in all Buddhist texts whether Hinayana or Mahayana." Nagarjuna 
has utilised these problems in his Madbyamika-karika to establish 
the Mahayanic conception of Sünyatà. If we accept Vasumitta’s 
statement as correct, we shall have to say that the Sünyatà concep- 
tion was known to the Mahasanghikas, and so to them the so-called 
avyakata problems were not avyakata (inexplainable), but this way 
of looking at the statement of Vasumitra seems to mc to be too far- 
fetched and so, I think, Vasumitra’s statement is not complete. 
Perhaps it refers to the problem discussed in the Kus. : ditthigatam 
avyakatan ti? (XIV. 8), —whether a-person holding one of the un- 
answered views can be regarded as avyakata i.c. neither good nor 
bad. The answer of the Theravadins is that the holder of any one 
of the views is wrong, hence akusala and cannot be avyakata as 


supposed by the Andhakas and the Uttarapathakas. 


X. How many Asamskrtadharmas are there ? 


In the Pali texts, as also in the Abbidbarmakosa (of the 
Sarvastivadins) the three asamskrtas are, (1) Pratisamkhya-nirodha, 
(ii) Apratisamkhya-nirodha and (iii) Akasa. The Mahasanghikas 


increase them to nine by adding the four áruppas" and pratityasamut- 


65 Sassato loko, asassato loko; antava loko, anantava loko; tam jivam tam 
sariram, afifiam jivam aññam sariram; hoti Tathágato param maranà, na hoti Tatha- 
gato param marana; hoti ca na hoti ca Tathagato param marani, n'eva hoti na na 
hoti Tathagato param marana. 

66 The four āruppas are— 

(i) Akasanantayatana; 
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padaügikatva. Excepting the nirodba of two kinds, all other 
asamskrtas of the Mahasaüghikas are’ not recognised as such by the 
Theravadins, whose argument is whether each of these asamskrtas 
is of the same nature as Nibbana, if not, they are samskrtas. 
Strangely enough the Kvn. goes so far as to say that ākāśa is not 
asamkhata. The attitude taken in the Kva. (VI. 2, 4, 6; XIX. 3, 4) 
is that Nibbana is tanam lenam accutam amatam, (escape, refuge, 
infallible and immortal) so cach of the seven of asamkhatas, even 
every member of the formula of the Paticcasamuppada, each of the 
four phalas must be tanam lenam accutam amatam, otherwise they 
ate samkhatas (constituted). The Mahasanghikas interpret, as 
presented in the Kow., that the asamkhata is that which is un- 
changeable (anefija) but not tànam lenam, etc. [n regard to the 
causal law, they rely on Buddha’s statement: avijja paccaya bhikkhave 
samkhara, uppada va Tathagatanam anuppada va Tathagatanam 
thita va sa dhatu dhammatthitata dhammaniyamata idappaccayata, 
etc., and point out that by asamkhata they do not mean the links 
separately but the unchangeable law (a) of the origin a thing through 
a cause, and (b) of the unchangeable nature of dhammas, undisturbed 
by appearance (uppada) or non-appearance (anuppáda) or staying 
(thiti). As for the aryamargangikatua, the Kus. explains that 
Pubbaseliyas regard as asamkhata the fact of attainment (patti) of a 
magga or phala by the removal of certain mental impurities (kilesa- 
pahanam) and not the maggas or phalas by themselves. This, 
Vasumitra corroborates by using the term márgangikatua i.e. prāpti 
cf a marga and not simply märga.“ In the Kou. there are a few 
other discussions relating to the asamkhatas to which we shall revert 
when dealing with the Mahisasakas. 

(ii) Vijfiananantayatana; 

(ui) Akificanyayatana; and 

(iv) Naivasamjfia-nasamifiayatana. 


67 In the Majjbima Nikaya, (l, p. 301) it is distinctly stated that atthafigiko 
maggo is sankhato. 
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The remaining three opinions of the Mahisarighikas, viz., 
(i) There is no intermediate state of existence (antarabbava), 
(i) Phenomena exist neither in the past nor in the future, and 
(it) The nature of mind is pure in its origin: it becomes impure 
when it 1s stained by agantukarajas and upaklesas 
are in accord with those of the Theravadins. Both these schools 
do not admit that between death and rebirth there is any intervening 
period in which the subtle khandhas wait for the selection of the 
parents or the states of existences. The Kus. says that the opinion of 
the opponents is formed through the miscomprehension of the mean- 
ing of the word ‘antaraparinibbayi.’ We shall revert to this topic while 
dealing with the Sammitiyas, with whom, the commentator says, 
the Pubbaseliyas agreed. ह 
As regards the opinion that the past and future exist—the 
cardinal doctrine of the Sarvastivadins, to be dealt with next, both 
the Theravadins and the Mahasanghikas are emphatic in their pro- 
test against it. 
The third point raises an important problem that is to say whether 
the mind at the beginning was pure or not. The Theravadins 
are decidedly of opinion that pubbakoti (beginning) and aparakoti 
(end) of beings is unknowlable, and as such they have not gone into 
the question whether the mind is pure at any time before the attain- 
ment of vimutti. This doctrine of the Mahasaüghikas obtained its 
full development in the idealistic philosophy of Yogacara in which 
the. Alayavijfiana is pointed out as the storehouse of pure concious- 
ness which gets contaminated with worldly objects through the 
indriyavijfiánas and mentally creates a world around it. It is by the 
removal of this mental creation that a person regains the dlayavijhana 


in its pute original form and becomes an emancipated being—a 


Buddha. - : 


68 Cf. Attbasalini, p. 68: Citam agantukchi upakkileschi upakilittham. 
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Doctrines mentioned in the Kathavatthu and not in 


Vasumitra’s treatise 


The Kathavatthu attributes to the Mahasanghikas and their 
sub-sects a few other doctrines not noticed in Vasumitra’s treatise. 
These are briefly as follows: — 

(i) Restraint (samvara) or unrestraint (asamvara) of the 
organs of sense should be treated as action (kam ma). 
The Theravadins regard it as non-action, their conten- 
tion being that an action should be defined as the actual 
functioning of the five organs of sense initiated by mind 
(cetana). Kun. XII. 1. . 

(u) All actions (sabbam kammam) are accompanied by re- 
sults (savipaka). The Theravadins contend that as 
cetana is the source of all actions, and as there 
are avyakata (neither good nor bad) and avipaka (un- 
accompanied by any result) cittas," there must be also 

. avyakata and avipaka kammas, hence all actions are not 
necessarily accompanied by results.—Kvs. XI. 2. 

(i1) Sound and other ayatanas (spheres of the organs of sense) 

are also results of actions (kammassa katattà uppannam). 

In short, all non-materials (aripadbam ma) are products 
of actions (kammasamutthana).—Kuu., 3 & 4. 

All the three views mentioned above should, I think, be attri- 
buted to that section of the Mahisanghikas who hold that eyes sec 
colours and so forth (see above p. 575). As Vasumitra does not take 
notice of the opinion of this section of the Mahasanghikas, he had 
no océasion to refer to the above three views. 

(To be continued) 
NALINAKSHA Dutt 


69 Cetanaham kammam vadimi—Atthas., p. 135. 
70 Sce Dhammasangani. 
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Jhanottama commences the mangalacarana to his commentary 
entitled Candrika on the Naiskarmyasiddbi of SureSvaracarya, with 


salutation to the supreme God. In the first two verses, he has . 


invoked the blessings of both the gods, Visnu and Siva, In the 
third, he has made obcisance to Suregvara, the author,, whose work 
he was going to comment upon. In the fourth verse, he has com- 
pared his ownself to the god Nrsimha (man-lion). He says that 
as Nrsimha had, by laying bare the heart of the demon 
‘(Hiranyakasipu) by his projecting nails, pleased Prahlada, so 
let Jhanottama, who by his fine reasonings has exposed the 
heart of his opponents in dispute, please you (the readers). In 
the concluding verse, he says that JAanottama, who has seen the 
. end of all the philosophical systems, has written this Naiskarmya- 
siddbi-vivrti, while staying at the village of Mangala, ‘in the 


country of Cola, bearing the name given by his father.’ This last 


a 


d 3^ नमः परब्रह्मणे ॥ 
विष्णोख़तपरमं धाम द्योतमानं निजश्रिया । 
अ्रनन्तामितमद्वैतमात्मभूतं पुनातु नः ॥१॥ 
तेजख् यम्बकं भूयाद्भ्यसे श्रे यसे मम । 
यदाचामति निःशेषं भक्तानां भववारिधिम्‌ ॥२॥ 
नेष्कम्यसिद्व्घभिधया सुधया सुधियां व्यधात्‌ । 
योऽमृतत्वं नमामस्तं सुरेश्वरुधानिधिम ॥३॥ 
तकेंदग्रनखो द्भिन्नवा दिदैत्यधुजान्तरः । 
प्रह्मदयतु नः शश्रद्‌ ज्ञानोत्तमम्गोत्तमः ॥४॥ 
चोलेषु मङ्कळमिति प्रथितार्थनान्नि 
ग्रामे वसन्‌ पितृगुरोरभिधां दधानः । 
ज्ञानोत्तमः सकलदर्शनपाररश्चा 
नेष्कम्येसिद्धिविशव्ति कुरुते यथावत्‌ WAU (Benares Sans. Series, 1c^4) 
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fact is corroborated by the colophon? of the work, which describes 
him as Sri-mahopadhyaya-Jfanottamamisra. At the end of his 
work he has eulogised his preceptor Satyabodhacarya.* This Satya- 
bodha seems to be the same as the preceptor of Devabodha, one 
of the early commentators of the Mahabharata." 

Some details of Jnanottama are found in the introductory verses 
and the colophons of the Tattvapradipika of his disciple Citasukha- 
muni.” The first and the fourth verses are in double entendre. 
They are applicable to god Nrsimha, as well as to JAanottama. Simha- 
driciidamani, in the case of god Nrsimha, refers to the image of this 
deity on the Simhadri or Simhacala near Waltair, where there is a 
temple of this god. In the case of JAanottama, it probably refers to 


his #frama. ot residence on the summit of this hill. In the second 


2 इति श्रीमहोपाध्यायज्ञानोत्तममिश्रविरचितायां नेष्कर्म्यसिद्विचन्द्रिकायां 
चतुर्थोऽध्यायः ॥४॥ 

3 पद्कशतहतकुमारिलसो गतुर्वश्षपाद्‌ HOA: | 
यमनियमनिलयधिषणो जयति श्रीससबोधाचायेः ।।१॥ 
यस्तुर्यातिविघातिवादितिमिरं नैष्कर्म्यसिद्धिस्फुट 
व्याख्याचन्द्रिकया विधूय खुथियां सद्दृश्मिन्मीलयन्‌ | 
अन्तः संश्रतशान्तवेदनसुधोद्धान्तः समुद्योतते 
सर्वज्ञाश्रमचन्द्रमा्रिजयतीसर्वज्ञचूङ्ामणिः ॥२॥ 

4 H.P. Sastri—Des. Cat of Sans. Mss. in the ASB., V, No. 3397. 

5 स्तम्भाभ्यन्तरगर्भे भावनिगदव्याख्याततद्वैभवो 
यः पाश्चाननपाश्चजन्यवपुषा व्यादिष्टविश्वात्मतः | 
प्रहादा मिहितार्थतत्‌क्षणमिलहष्टप्रमाणं हरिः 

. सोऽव्याद्वः शरदिन्दुसुन्दरतनुः सिंहयाद्रिचूडामणिः ॥१॥ 
ज्योतिर्यदक्षिणामूतिव्यासशंकरशब्दितम्‌ | 
ज्ञानोत्तमाख्यं तद्वन्दे सत्यानन्द्पदोदितम ॥२॥ 
विप्रतिपत्तिब्रातध्वान्तध्वंसप्रगलूभवाचाला । 
क्रियते चितसुखसुनिना प्रत्यक्तत्त्वप्रदीपिका विदुषा ॥३॥ 
प्रमाणनखनिर्भिन्नसहामोहामरारये i 


, नमस्कुर्मो नृसिंहाय खमप्रकाशचिदात्मने ॥४॥ 
: - (Nirnaya-Sagara Press, Bombay, 1915). 
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verse, Jnanottama is also called Satyananda, which scems to be his 
name in the asceticorder. But this name does not scem ever to 
have come into prominence, for in the colophons," we find him des- 
cribed by his lay-name of Jüanottama, with the family surname of 
Mitra dropped, and the ascetic epithets of Paramahamsa and Pari- 
vrajabacárya added, In the colophon he is described as Gaudesvara- + 
cárya. l 

Now let us ascertain the time of Gaudeévara, disciple of 
Jfanottama. No indication of the time can be, traced in his 
Candrika, except that he was later than SurcSvaracarya (c. goo 
A.D.). The Tattvapradipika of Citsukha, however, helps us at 
least to find out a higher limit of his. . The latest authority quoted 
by him is Khandanakara.’ He is no other than Stiharsa, the poet of 
the Naisadbiya. He was a contemporary of the kings, Vijayacandra 
and Jayacandra of Kanauj (c. 1154-1194 A.D.) So Citsukha could 
not have been earlier than the latter part of the twelfth century A.D. 
Mr. Tripathi has assigned him to c. 1200 A.D. and his pupil's pupil 
Amalinanda to 1247-60 A.D." In view of this, Jüánottama, the 
guru of Citsukha, has to be placed in the middle of the twelfth 
century A.D. 

We find that the kings Vijayasena and his son Vallalasena 
ruled in Bengal about this ume. . So Gaude’varacarya Jnanottama 
. must have been the acarya or spiritual guide of cither or both of these 


lords of Gauda. The Vallalacarita" supplies us with the information 


6 इति श्रीगोडेश्वराचार्यपरमहंसपरित्राजकाचार्यज्ञानोत्तमशिप्य- 
श्रीचितसुखमुनिविरचितायां तत्त्वप्रदी पिकायां चतुर्थः परिच्छेदः ॥४॥ 
7 Tattvapradipika, ch. IL, p. 175. , 
8 Tarkasamgraha, Gack. Edn., pp. xvii and xx. n. 1. 
9 ` कदाचिब्रेदवेदान्नोपनिपद्धमशास्रवित्‌ | 
इतिहासपुराणानां वेत्ता लोकनमस्कृतः ul 
मेधावी नयवान्‌ वाग्मी महाराजग्रुरुमु निः । 
योगीश्वरो महाप्राज्ञः सब्वेशा्रविशारद्‌ः Wiel! 
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that a sage named Bhatta Simhagiri visited the court of Vallalasena, 
on his way back from Vadarikaérama,"" a well-known tirtba on the 
Himalayas. He is described as Mabaraja-guru-muni, i.c. ‘the sage 
who was the spiritual guide of the king,’ bue a variant reading speaks 
of him as Mabaraja-guru-gurn, i.e. ‘the sage who was guru of the 
king's father.” This shows that Bhatta Simhagiri was the guru of 
Vallalasena as well as of his father Vijayasena. We have seen above 
that in the introductory verses of the Tattvapradipika, Jianottama 
has been styled as Simbadri-cadamani, which.has been interpreted 
by the “commentator as ‘Simbagiryalam karab Simbagiri-nivási- 
tyartbab i.e. ‘an ornament of Simbagirt (Simhacalam), an inhabitant 
of Simhagiri.' Bhatta Simhagiri in the Vallalacarita, probably 
means ‘a Bhatta or a savant from Simhagiri. If our interpretation 
is correct Bhatta Simhagiri becomes identical with Gaudcsvaracárya 
Jnanottama. So this Simhagiri of the Vallalacarita is a historical 
person and not a fictitious one as has been supposed by some. There 
1s ample evidence to show that the book was chiefly based on con- 
temporary accounts. If it was a modern forgery, the author could 
not have made some egregious mistakes, which he had committed, 
when he depended on his own knowledge. . 

We meet with a Simhagiri in the list of teachers given in a 
manuscript of the Gadyavallari by Nijitma-prakasanandanatha Malli- 
karjuna Yogindra." Here Simhagiri is the sixth in spiritual descent 
from Sri-Saükaracárya, as, 1. Saükarácarya, 2. Bodhavanacarya, 3. 
Jhanaghana, 4. Jüánottamasiva, 5. Jüanagiri, 6. Simhagiri. We do 


भट्टसिंहगिरिनाम शिष्यैः परिइतस्तदा | 
उद्धासयन्‌ दिशः सर्वाः श्रिया परमया ज्वलन्‌ ॥११॥ 1 
वल्लालचरितम्‌, उत्तरखण्डम्‌, अष्टमोऽध्यायः | (Bib. Ind. Series) 
10 The text has वदरिकाश्रमोई श॑ भ्रमन्‌ (४. V. 12) ic. travelling with the 
object of ब॒द्रिकाश्रम, but as we find that from the Court of Vallila, he went to 


जगन्नाथपुरो, we think that the correct reading should be वद्रिकाश्रमाई शं अ्रमन्‌ । 
ह tr R.L: Mitra—Notices of Sans. Mss, VIL, No. 2261, pp. 17-19. 
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not know how far this list is reliable. Taking this as correct, it is 
difficult to make this Simhagiri a contemporary of Vijayasena and 
Vallalasena, in the middle of the twelfth century. 

The king Vallalasena having expressed a desire to know about 
the origin of the four Varnas, gotras and vargas, as well as of the 
mixed castes, Bhatta Simhagiri recited the V yasa-purana to his royal 
disciple." Here he is described as the son of Narayana. Chapter 
XII of the second half of the Vallalacarita is a verbatim copy of the 
Harivamsa, ch. XXXI upto the last but two verses, with slight varia- 
tions here and there. In the latter, the genealogy of the Anga 
kings ends with the grandson of Karna, but in the Vallalacarita, six 
more verses have been added," in which Vyasa has been made to 
prophesy that in this line would be born Virasena, who would marry 
a Gauda Brahmana’s daughter named Somata. In his family will 
be born many powerful kings, who would conquer the scven dvipas. 
Samantasena of this line would be ruling the sea-gitt earth from the 
Vindhyas to the Setubandha. Then Simhagiri observes!" that from 


12 Vallalacaritam, II, ch. 8. 


13 . प्रथुसेनान्वये वीरो वीरसेनो भविष्यति । 
गोडत्राह्णकन्यां यः सोमटामुद्वहिष्यति ॥४८॥ 
तदन्ववायजन्मानो राजानोऽमितपौरुषाः । 
सप्तद्वीपपतीन्‌ वीराः करिष्यन्ति वशानुगान्‌ Uv aN 
तद्वंशे सामन्तसेनो भूत्वा पालयिता बली | 
आविन्ध्यादासेतुवन्धाद्वरिल्लीं सागराम्बराम्‌ ॥४०॥ (/bid.. ch. 12). 
14 तस्माद्वेमन्तसेनोऽभूद्राजन्‌ तव पितामहः । 
घाम धाम्नां afaa द्विषद्वलहुतासनः ॥५१॥ 
तस्माद्विजयसेनोऽभूचोडगङ्गसखो नृपः | 
योऽजयत्‌ पृथिवीं Saat चतुःसागरमेखलाम ॥५२॥ 
तस्य gatsfa बल्लाल सार्वभौममह्दीच्तितः । 
्रत्यर्थिप्रथिवीपाला यस्य ते शरणां गताः uui 
्रह्मचतततस्य यो योनिवशः क्षत्रियपूर्वजः । - 
सेनवंशस्ततोजाती यस्मिज्ञातोऽपि पाणडवः ॥५४॥ ˆ 
&fe यः पाएडवं ( dic?) मूढो दुबु द्विश्च विनिन्दति । 
स विष्ठायां कृमिभू त्वा पच्यते नरके चिरम्‌ ॥५४। bid) 
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this Samantasena was born Hemantasena, from him was born 
Vijayasena, who was a friend of Coda-Gaüga. The present king 
Vallalasena is the son of this Vijayasena. The Sena dynasty, like 
the Pandavas, has descended from the same Brahmana family, 
which was the source of both Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. Whoever 
speaks ill of the Senas will for ever rot in the purgatory.” 

The son of Parafara (Vyasa), mentioned in the Deopara Inscrip- 
tion of Vijayasena'* as having caused to flow the honcy-stream of 
beautiful stanzas, in memory of the achievements of Virasena and 
other princes, is apparently no other than this Vyasa of the V yasa- 
purana. For Virasena of this description cannot be found in any 
other work of Vyasa. The author appears to have composed it 
with some object in view, very likely to create a Pauranic authority 
for the lunar origin of the Senas, and also as a help to the establish- 
ment of the varnasramadbarma. This was essentially necessary for 
Bengal with the advent of a Brahmanic dynasty, after a long reign 
of Buddhist kings. 

This Vyasa-purána must have been composed some time after 

Samantasena and before the Deopara Inscription. Ananda Bhatta, 
| the author of the Vallalacarita, in which is embedded this V yasa- 
perana, attributes the authorship of the Purana to Simhagiri, ^ 
which is not at all unlikely. His hand is clearly discernible in the 
reformation of castes in Bengal. Here in Bengal, like Southern 
India, only two varnas ate acknowledged, the Brahmanas and the 
$üdras. The kings for the time being, of course, were always 
honourable exceptions. Vyasa of this Vyasa-purana has supported 
the Südra connections of the Senas. He opines that a Ksatriya is 
not degraded by having a Siidra wife. He prescribes anuloma 
marriages for the Ksatriya and says that the progeny of these marri- 


S 


15 Dengal-Inscrps , III, P. 50. 
16 Vallalacaritam, Il, p. 123 
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ages will always be Ksatriya, but he denies this to the Brahmanas 
and the Vai$yas. He even supports the marriage of kings with the 
Brahmana girls, on the ground that nothing is wrong with the 
powerful, and cites Manu to say that a king should not be looked 
upon as a man, but a god in the form of a man.” 

This ascetic from Southern India seems to have had influenced 
the religious faith of Vallalasena. It is said that this king before his 
initiation by Simhagiri, following the pasandimata (Tantric 
Buddhism?), had connection with a daughter of a Candala, and a 
dancing girl of the age of twelve, for the attainment of success 
(siddbi). But since his conversion to Sanatana-marga by the 
Bhatta, he committed nothing repugnent to the virtuous. On the 
other hand, he performed many acts, which made him a beloved 
with the Bráhmanas." He built a monastery for Simhagiri in the 
neighbourhood of Pradyumne$vara (in the Rajshahi district of 
Bengal). He paved it with variegated stone-tiles and made beds and 
seats of burnt bricks. He furnished it with art galleries and libraries, 
supported by strong pillars; laid out beautiful gardens, with tanks 
full of sweet drinking water; set apart separate places for reading 
and exposition of śāstras, meditation and sacrifices. He built a 


dharmasala for the ascetic and the traveller, and endowed it with 


17 शूद्वाभायस्य पातित्य' राजन्यस्य यदुच्यते । 
ˆ नैतन्मम मतं जञेयं सा तेनोन्नीयते यतः ॥५०॥ 

पतेद्‌ विप्र वेश्थश्व gat कन्यासुदावहन्‌ | 
qrfagr नाखि Wee शद्वदारोपसंग्रहात्‌ ॥५१॥ 
विप्रकन्याविवाहोऽपि कृतो राजर्षिभिः पुरा । 
तेजीयसां न दोषाय. वहीं सर्वभुजो यथा । ५२॥ 
राजा नो नावमन्तव्यो TET मनुरत्रवीत्‌ । 
महती देवता ह्येषा नररूपेण तिष्टति ॥५३॥ 
क्षत्राजातः क्षतियायां waa: ara संशयः | 
वेश्यायां च तथैव स्यात्‌ शूद्रायामपि चेव हि ॥५६॥ (Vallalacaritam, ch. 13.) 

18 lbid., ch. I. Vs. 5-7 and ch. VIII. V. 2. 
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extensive lands for the maintenance and supply of fuels and gar- 
ments. He settled many Deccan Brahmanas with furnished houses 
and gardens etc. and granted them lands recorded in copper-plate 
charters, A forefather of Ananda Bhatta, the author, was one of 
the donees. ह 
Besides the commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddbi and the 
V yasa-purana, he, it appears, was the author of two other works. 
His disciple Citsukha, in his Tattvapradipikd, writes: — "evam bi 
Nyayasudbayam = aradbyapadair-upapaditam &c.”. The com- 
mentator Svariipabhagavata explains it as—“‘aradbyapadah svagu- 
ravab Jnanasiddhikarab|pada-Savdas ca pujarthas tatpranitam ca 
Vedanta-prakaranam Nyayasudba.” This shows that he wrote 
two other books, namely, Jianasudba and Jfanasiddbi. We do 
not know if these works have been discovered yet. Besides 
Citsukha, we have come across another disciple of Jhanottama. He 
is Vijianatman, the author of the Svetasvataropanisad-vivarana.”' 
From the court of Vallalasena, Jnanottama proceeded to 
Jagannathapuri,” probably on the way to his monastery on the 
Simhácalam. A Tamil inscription has been discovered here in the 
temple of Nrsimhasvamin. It is dated Saka 1021 = 1099 A.D., 
when Kulottunga Cola I. was reigning.” This shows that Simha- 
calam had come under the Cola influence at least. half a century 
before. So it is not at all unlikely that the Cola ascetic Jhanottama 


had his arama at this place. 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH 
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19 Vallilacaritam, ch. XXIV. 
-20 Tattvapradipika, ch. IV. p. 383. 
^21 R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sans. Mss., VIL, No. 2547, p. 301. 
22 Vallalacaritam, II., ch. XXI, V. s. 
23 Report of the Asst. Supdt. of Epigraphy for tbe year ending 30th June, 1900, 
Madras, p. 10; Banerji, Hist. of Orissa, I, p. 246. 


The Cultural Contact between Java and Bengal 


The labours of a generation of Dutch, Indian and French 
scholars have brought together some valuable data regarding the 
cultural contact between Java and Bengal, and we arc now in a posi- 
tion to take a stock of the influence of Bengal on the civilization of 
Indonesia. So far attention was given only to the influence of 
Southern India on Java, and not to the share of Bengal in the Hindu- 
Javanese culture-complex, until the publication of the Nalanda charter 
by Hirananda Shastri in. 1924. Before this date we knew only two 
literary references, one in a Nepalese manuscript dating, at the latest, 
from 1015, and the other in the Nagarakrtágama from 1365. In 
1926 Prof. Krom published his masterly treatise on Hindoe- 
Javaansche Geschiedenis (2nd ed., 1931), in which he critically 
examined the then existing data on Indo-Javanese relations and indi- 
cated the róle played by Bengal and the university of Nalanda in 
the spread of Indian culture abroad. Two years later, in 1928, 
Dr. Bosch published the text of the Kelurak inscription, and this 
was hailed with the same enthusiasm as the publication of the’ 
Nalanda charter by Hirananda Shastri. The very next year 
Dr. Stutterheim published his “4 Javanese period in Sumatran 
History," and the bold hypothesis framed therein took the world of 
scholars by surprise. The somewhat elaborate structure raised by 
Dr. Stutterheim on the basis of the Kalasan, Kelurak and Nalanda 
charters was however rudely shaken by the criticism of Bosch and 
Mus and, to a certain extent, by some new data published by the 
present weiter. In the 18th Orientalists' congtess at Leiden 
September, 1931 Prof. Sylvain Lévi annouriced the result of his 
studies on the Old-Javanese Mahabbarata, and this, coupled with my 
note on a Sanskrit grammar of Bengal in Java, now practically closes 
the list of positive documentary evidence in favour of cultural contact 


LH.Q, DECEMBER, 1937. i 
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"between Java and Bengal. This is supplemented, to a certain extent, 
by the traditions which the Hindu-Javanese architectural and statu- 
ary art is found, on closer examination; to represent. Besides these 
data, there are some others of a dubious character, and although we 
should not lose sight of them, no emphasis need be laid on them 
until future researches define their exact character. 

Bengal entered the arena of active colonial enterprise some time 
after Southern India. The oldest epigraphs of ‘Java are written in 
Pallava-Grantha characters and they therefore testify to an influx 
of colonists from the Coromandel coast.’ In the Canggal inscription 
of 732 A.D. discovered from the neighbourhood of Wukir in Kedu, 
reference is made to a fresh immigration into Java from Kuñjara- 
kuñja in Southern India. Its alphabets have greát similarity with 
what Bühler calls the “‘Middle-Grantha’’ of Southern India, and thus 
a study of the palzography bears out the statement recorded in the 
inscription. A great change 1s however initiated by the foundation- 
charter of Kalasan, dated 778 A.D." It is incised in what Bosch 
calls the Pre-Nagari script, which is in^ sharp contrast with the 
alphabets so far used in the records of Western and Central Java. 
After Kalasan, we find the inscriptions of Kelurak,! Ratu-Baka,* 
Plaosan," Sajivan’, all of which have been written in the same kirid 
of North Indian alphabet. [t is therefore reasonable to hold that 
colonists from Northern India were predominant factors in the 
colonizing activities in the late-cighth century. But this does not, 
of course, mean that Southern India ceased to play any part in the 
Hinduization of the Archipelago. As a matter of fact, its contri- 


1 The best account of these inscriptions is given by Dr. Vogel in Publ. Oudb. 
Dienst, 1, pp. 15-35. 

2 Kern, Verspr. Geschr. VIL, p. 117 ff.; Chhabra, /ASBL 1, pp. 34ff. 

3 -The last revised edition is by Bosch in Tijdschr. Bat Gen., 68 (1928) pp. 57. 

4 Edited by Bosch in bid., pp. 1 ff. 5 Ibid., pp. 63 ff. 

6 Bosch, Ondb. Versl., 1915, pp. 89-91. 7 Now lost. 
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bution to the culture of Indonesia is both undeniable and indelible 
throughout the course of the Hindu-Javanese period 

Now, a paleographic study of the Javanese “‘Pre-Nagari”’ ins- 
ctiptions brings two important facts to light. It has been found on 
examination that this script, with minor variations, has also been 
used in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapila, the Mungir and 
the Nalanda charters of Devapala’ and in the Nepalese inscriptions 
between the gth and roth centuries. So far as the Kalasan inscrip- 
tion is concerned, Dr., R. G. Bhandarkar remarked in 1887 that its 
execution is almost exactly like that of the record found at 
Ghosravan, near Nalanda in Magadha." It is clear therefore that 
Eastern Indian colonists took the leading part in the colonisation of 
Java after c. 778 A.D. It is also a remarkable fact,. when we 
compare Javanese Pre-Nagari inscriptions with those of India belong- 
ing to the same family, that these records of Java not only do not 
betray any archaic form, but on the other hand present some charac- 
teristics which were just coming in use or were in an undeveloped 
state in Northern India." This agreement may be attributed to the 
close cultural connexion that subsisted between India and Java during 
the period of the Sailendra-monarchs. 

The Sailendra-period of Javanese history roughly covers onc 
century, from c. 750-850 A.D. The first known ruler of the 
Sailendra-dynasty in Java is Panamkarana. He is also mentioned in 
the Kedu-charter of 907." On the basis of this inscription, the 
Kalasan, Kelurak and INalanda charters, Dr. Stutterheim propounded 
his bold and novel theory in the brochure mentioned above. According 
to the Kalasan inscription, Panamkarana founded the temple of ‘Tara 


in 778 A.D., and, since the Nalanda charter of the 39th year ot Deva- 


8 El, IV, p. 243 ff. 

LA., XXI, p. 253 ff; EI., XVII, p. 310. 10 LA., XVII, p. 307. 
11 Tijdschr. Bat. Genoot., 68 (1928) pp. 13-14. 
12 Ibid., LXVII, pp. 172 f 
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pala attests that Princess Tara, daughter of Dharmasctu (sic), was 
married to the Sailendra-king Samaragravira, Dr. Stutcerhcim proceeds 
to identify this Samaragravira with Panamkarana on the assumption 
that queen Tara referred to the goddess. He has also raised a number 
of other points, but these fall outside the scope of the present: paper. 
It must be admitted that the thesis of Dr. Stutterheim rests on a 
very weak foundation. Apart from the distance of date which 
separates the Kalasan inscription from the Nalanda charter—the dis- 
tance of about a century which must be bridged by two gencrations 
of rulers—the identification of Panamkarana with Samaragravira on 
the basis of the name Tara is lcast satisfactory. ' l , 

From the. view-point of cultural contact between Java and 
Bengal, the Kelurak inscription of 782 A.D., discovered from 
Kelurak in the ‘north of Candi Loro-Jonggrang of Prambanan, is of 
great importance. It has been incised on a stone, but the. script 15 
neither elegant nor distinct. The record opens with a salutation to 
the Three Jewels. Some laudatory verses are then devoted to the 
four Iévaras-and Lokega. It has been stated thereafter that king 
Indra, one of whose titles 15 perhaps vairi-vataviramardana, was a 
great conqueror and an ornament of the Sailendra-dynasty. Reference 
is then made to a preceptor of Gaudidvipa who, it may be presumed, 
is identical with Kumiraghoga mentioned in a later verse. It was 
Kumáraghosa who installed the image of Mañjuśrīi in 704 Saka. 
The poet states thereafter that Buddha, Dharma and Samgha on 
the one hand, and Brahma, Visnu and Maheévara on the other 
are present in this image of Mafijusri. Thus, this is the first evidence 
of the compromise between Javanese Buddhism and Brahmanism, l 
which gradually led -to the development of the Siva-Buddha cult. 


The inscription 15 particularly important from the religious point of 


13 N. G. Majumdar reads Varmasctu. and that is the correct reading. 
४ Iq See my note on Dharmasetu in Journ. Greater Jad. Soc., MI, pp. 110-11. 
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view. In verse 7 it has been explicitly stated that the head of the 
Sailendra-king. Indra "was purified with the dust of the lotus-feet of 
the guru of the land of Gaudi.” The Sailendra monarchs were vota- 
tics of the Mahayanist faith, and it may therefore be presumed 
that the guru of Indra belonged to the Mahayana school of thought. 
_ The visit of this guru to Java may be presumed to have given a 
great impetus to Mahayana Buddhism, which had already acquired l 
a footing in Malayu (Sumatra) in the preceding century. We learn 
from Taranath, a late historian of Indian Buddhism, that Dharma- 
pala, an inhabitant of Kana, after teaching for 30 years at the Bud- 
dhist University of Nalanda, proceeded to Suvarnadvipa, which 1s 
most probably Sumatra, and taught there," Now, this Dharma- 
pala flourished in the middle of the seventh century, and is said to 
have been the disciple of the famous logician Dignaga. It is genc- 
tally held that the spread of Mahayana in Indonesia should 
be attributed to his “activities in Sumatra. It is also note 
worthy that in later Javanese Mahayana, which is so closely 
connected with Sumatran, Dignaga is again cited as an authority in 
the domain of Yoga." Grounds can also be adduced to show that 
the Buddhism of Barabudur or of Indonesia was of the Tantric form 
known as Vajrayana, Mantrayana or Tantrayana. According to the 
general view of scholats, this cult developed in Bengal towards the 
middle of the 7th century A.D. If that is so, the rapidity with 
which this Tantric cult penctrated into Sumatra and thence spread 
in Java is a remarkable testimony to the activities of missionaries 
and colonists from Eastern India. In the time of the Kalasan and ` 
Kelurak inscriptions, i.e., in the last quarter of the cighth century, 
we are already in the midst of full-fledged Tantric Mahayana. Jn 


bringing about this state of affairs, influences were probably exct- 


15 Schiefner, Taranatb, p. 161. In. Tijdschr. Bat. Gen., 05, p. 559. Bosch dis- 
believes the story. हि 


16 Sang hyang Kamabhāyānikan (ed. Kats, 1910), p. 45- 
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cised by (1) Dharmapala, (2) the Nalanda University | (3) native 


and Chinese scholars of catholic views, (4) पीट Buddhist Sailendra - 
and Pala monarchs, and (5) missionaries from Bengal 

If Bengal exercised her influence on the cultural life of Java-from 
‘eighth century onwards, it can surely be expected that the art-tradi- 
tions of Eastern India would also leave their impress on contemporary 
Javanese art. ° It is therefore necessary to take a brief notice of the 
history ‘of carly Javanese art.. The oldest forms of the Hindu- 
Javanese art are found on the platcau of Diéng, and these are mainly 
the specimens of temple architecture. Scholars are unanimous on 
‘the point that this art is of Hindu origin, but the ‘prototype of. this 
art 15 not yet to be found in India, although some forms of it recall 
the characteristics of the art of South-India and Bengal. The art of 
the Diéng-plateau also presents some novel, features and these may 
be. attributed to indigenous influence." We may best explain. the 
character of this art after Prof. Krom: “an art originating from India 
whose execution was undertaken by the Hindu-Javans. "But 
when we compare this art of the Diéng-plateau with that of Central 
Java under the Sailendras, a change is noticeable. An advanced 
- technique, a grander and daring plan of construction and ornamen- 
tation mark out the Sailendra-monuments from the products of the 
first phase of the Hindu-Javanese art in the Dicng-plateau.. Now 
. which factor or factors gave such a rich expression to the Sailendra: ` 
art.of Central Java, to the monuments like Barabudur, Candi 
Mendut, Candi Sewu, Candi Sari, Candi Kalasan and others: and 
to the contemporary; but less assumirig Saivite temples of various 


. places in Central Java? Although: these may be considered, in the 


17 With the weakening of the Indian influence, Indonesian features come to 
the forefront, as can be scen in later -East-Javanese temples, such as Candi Jago 
Singhasari, Panataran etc. i 

18, The observations on the art of Java are to a certain extent, based upon the 
publications of Prof. Krom 
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main, the products of the existing Hindu-Javanese art—with which 
the Sailendra-art presents so many points of agreement—there also 
appears to, be an influence radiating from the contemporary art- 
traditions of Eastern India, both on statuary as well as on architectural 
art. The absence of adequate materials in. Eastern-India suitable for 
comparison docs not however permit us to ascertain the character of 
this influence on the- Hindu-Javanese architectural art, but, in the 
domain of statuary art, the influence of Eastern-India, dominated by 
the traditions of the school of Nalanda, can be more definitely traced, 
as has been done by Dr. Bernet Kempers in his able monograph on 
the Dronzes of Nalanda and Hindu-]avanese art. It should not 
however be forgotten that the newly discovered temples of Mahas- 
than and Paharpur in Bengal bear a remote resemblance to that 
miracle of the Hindu-Javanese art, Barabudur, and striking affinity 
to the Central-Javanese monument of Candi Sewu. But, as the 
above-mentioned Bengali temples date from a considerably carlicr 
timc, great stress cannot be laid on this point. 

The ships represented on the relicfs of Barabudur were supposed 
to represent the types of Bengal, and testified to the brisk commer- 
cial intercourse between Java and Bengal. Prof. Krom and others 
have however pointed out that the same kind of ships is also 
portrayed in other places of- India, c.g., Ajanta, and so there is no 
specific reason to regard them as Bengali types.» It may be mention- 
ed in this connexion that the Sléndro-scale in Javanese music is also 
thought by some to. be derived from Bengal, but the opinion is 
opposed by others. 

Prof. Sylvain Lévi, while first announcing in 1931 that some 
verses from the Venisambara of Bhatta Narayana were borrowed into 
the Old-Javanese Mababbarata, also remarked that this fact may be 
significant from the view-point of contact between Java and Bengal 
as well as from the view-point of the origin of the Javanese stage. 


In his excellent monograph Over dén oorsprong van be Javaansche 
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tooneel, Dr. Rassers has also tried to show that some Ur-Indian rituals 
of the Wayang.are to be discovered in the ceremonies of the male- 
house. I have always been sceptical about the Bengali, for that 
matter, Indian origin of the shadow-plays, mainly on the ground 
that the technical terms of the Javanese shadow-plays are exclusively 
Javanese and that these shadow-plays have never been popular in 
India, perhaps they were unknown in Bengal. If at least one.or two 
technical terms were of Indian origin, we could have indeed postu- l 
lated that the remaining terms were also brought over from India, 
and that they were Javanized to meet the peculiar needs of the 
Javanese stage. In postulating Indian. (or Bengali) origin for the 
Javanese drama, the total absence of the technical terms of Sanskrit 
dramaturgy must be explained, the more so, as the shadow-plays 
. developed during the time of close cultural contact between India 
and Java. We may also mention in this connexion that in later 
Javanese wayang-literature, reference has been made to the kings of 
Golconda, Tanjore, Gujerat, Bengal, ctc,, but these references do not 
appear to bear any particular valuc. 

The quotation from the Venisambara does not necessarily prove 
direct cultural contact between Java and Bengal, because the Sans- 
krit work might have reached the Javanese redactor of the Maba- 
bbarata from any other part of India, where it was popular. The 
. quotation, at any rate, is a proof of the cultural influence of Bengal. 
‘But an evidence of direct contact is furnished by a Nepalese manus- 
cript dating, at the latest, from 1015, wherein we find a representation 
of Dipankara in Yavadvipa." This Dipankara was born in East- 
Bengal in 980, and studied for 12 years in Suvarnadvipa, which is. 
most probably Sumatra, under the celebrated Buddhist scholar 
Dharmakirti. It may be presumed that the visit of Dipankara was 


19 Foucher, Etude sur l'iconographie bonddbique de l'Inde 1, pp. 79, 189 and 
pl. H, 2 
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not an isolated phenomenon, and that there were other scholars 
visiting Java and Bengal. Although the date of Dipankara's visit 
to Java cannot be precisely determined, it ptobably took place in the 
first quarter of the 11th century: I tentatively suggest that the date 
lies within 1011 and 1015. For about a centuty, we do not get any 
indication regarding the contact between Java and Bengal, but the veil 
of obscurity seems to be lifted once again in the twelvth century. [n 
the archaeological publications of Dt. Brandes, we come across some 
Trnavindu-images, with inscriptions on the name of the seer. The 
inscriptions have been incised, in my opinon, in the Bengali script 
of the 12th century, and they thercfore testify to direct, cultural con- 
tact between Java and Bengal. 

_ It is again in the fourteenth century that we catch a glimpse of 
the Gauda people. The kingdom of Majapahit had then attained a 
position -of international influence, and it was then ruled over by its 
most celebrated king, Hayam Wuruk. Prapafica, the court-poet of 
this king, wrote in the Nagarakrtagama (83:4): “There came un- 
ceasingly, in large numbers, people from all lands, such as Jambu- ° 
dvipa, Kamboja, China, Yavana, Campa, Karnataka......Gauda, and 

Siam. They came in ships with merchandise. Monks and distin- 

guished Brahmanas also came from these lands and were enter- 

ained." Jambudvipa is, of course, India; the special reference to 

Gauda and Karnataka therefore suggests closer contact of Java with 

those two parts of India. To the Javans, India was really a 

splendid country, the land par excellence, as the author of the 

Nagarakrtagama puts it (83:2). ‘This picture holds true for the 

year 1365, the date of the Nagarakrtagama. 

The copper-plate no. 3, of Sekar, Bajanegara, contains a different 
datum on the cultural contact between Java and Bengal.’ The plate 
was issued after 1365 and contains some interesting informations on 
the second face. Thus we come to learn that Nadendra, the super- ° 
intendent of the Buddhist institutions, had finished his study of the 
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grammar of Candra (Candravyakarana). I have elsewhere" pointed 
out that this grammar was written by Candragomin, an inhabitant 
- of Varendri or North Bengal, and that the work was widely studied 
in Nepal, Tibet and Ceylon. : The copper-plate mentioned above 
. proves that this grammar was also studied in Java, at least in the 
~ sécond half of the fourteenth century. In view of the carlicr contact 
between Java and Bengal, it is premature to assign the penetration 
of this grammar into Java to any particular epoch. The work might 
have also travelled. to Java along with the scholars of other provinces 
of India; in that case, direct cultural contact between Java and Bengal 
would not be proved: In any case, the Candravyakarana of Bengal 
makes a distinct contribution to the culture-history of Java. 

In the domain of Indo-Javanese folk-lore, I have come across a 
story which is widely known in Bengal. It describes how a jackal 
entered into a deadly feud with a crocodile. On one ‘occasion while 
the jackal was crossing a river, the. crocodile, who was seek- 
ing for an^ opportunity to wreck. his vengeance, caught the 
jackal’s leg within his jaws and was about to smash it. The 
jackal smartly reminded the crocodile that it was merely a stick 
and not a leg; as he had supposed. When the foolish. crocodile 
loosened his grip, the jackal leaped ashore. Now, some time after- 
wards, when the crocodile was basking by the side of a river, the 
jackal was constrained to pass by that way. To know if the crocodile 
was wide awake, the jackal began to speak aloud: “If the crocodile 
he'alive, he must remain motionless; if he is dead, as he appears to 
be, he must move his tail and limbs.” The -crocodile preferred to 
show off himself as a dead creature and began to bestir himself. The 
jackal escaped. 

This story is exactly paralleled, both in names as well as in 


details, by a tale preserved in the Pali Jatakas, (Sanasumara-jataka and 


20 Journ. Greater Ind. Soc., III, pp. 108-119. 
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the Kaficil-group of stories. This Kaücil-group of stories was widely 
prevalent among the Javans, Malays, Achenese, Bataks, Filipinos, 
Dayaks, Cams, Cambodians, Sangirese, Lampongese, ctc. It is 
therefore difficult to say whether the story spread among those people 
in the wake of Bengal maritime activity, or it penetrated into Bengal 
from outside. Considering all points of view, we regard the story 
to be a contribution of Bengal, but we retain our doubt about its 
Austric origin.” = A 
l We propose to close our survey with a bricf remark on two 
forms of Dengali palzography. It is sometimes held”? that the 
medial forms of the vowels, e and o, as used in Bengali, being: in’ 
sharp contrast to the Western vaticty of the Nagar script, are to be 
considered as distinct Bengali types and that their occurrence in. the 
epigraphy of Greater India betrays the influence of Bengal. I wish 
I could accept this opinton, but an examination of the epigraphy of 
Southern India shows that the so-called Bengali medials, € and o, 
were prevalent there long before they penetrated into the inscriptions 
of Bengal. I do not intend to cite instances here, as they have been 
fully discussed by me elsewhere,” but’ I wish to emphasise once 
again that the occurrence of these two medials in the epigraphy of 
Java, Campa and Cambodge indicates the influence o£. Southern 


India and not of Bengal. . 


Himansu BHUSAN SARKAR 


21 For details scc my adian iuflnenezs on the Literature of Java and Bali 
pp- 381-82. Cf. also pp. 345 355 308. l 

22 B. R. Chauerji, Indian cultural influences in Cambodia, pp. 112 ff. 

23 Journ: Greater Ind. Soc., l, pp. 54-57- 


Folklore and Pauranic Tradition ‘about the 
Origin of god Jagannatha 

In the present. day god Jagannatha at Purt ranks foremost 
among the Hindu gods. His origin being traced to’ the king 
Indradyumna of the Upanisad period," -a hoary antiquity has been 
assigned to Him in the traditions, local and Pauranic, which are 
often open to the charge of incredibility. Therefore, a thorough in- 
vestigation as to His antiquity has: long been in demand. But as 
the data furnished by the archwxological discovery are inadequate so far, 
the antiquarians have no other alternative than to reconcile 
the different traditions with caution in reconstructing such a 
history. l 


| Folklore 

The story of the origin of god Jagannatha is very popular in 
Orissa; ‘derived from the Oriya poem Denla-tola (construction of the 
temple) recited by a particular ` class of beggars. The date 
of this poem has not so far been determined. It narrates that 
Indradyumna, the king of a certain province in India, commissioned 
his Brahmin priest Vidyapati to find out a god capable of bestowing 
salvation on his worshipper. Vidyapati left his home, wandered 
over many countries and at last reached Puri then free from Aryan 
contact. A Sabara named Viívàvasu was living there. Vidyapati 
was fatigued and forced to ask for food and shelter of one who was ` 
an untouchable. Visvivasu gladly received him as a guest and 
employed his young daughter to look after his comfort. 

Entertained by the Sabara girl, Vidyapati spent some days at 
` Puri. In the meantime he noticed his host going out every day in 
the morning and returning home after sun set. One day he asked 


x In the Maitri Upa., a king named Indradyumna is mentioned. His story is 


related in the Mahabbarata (Vana P. ch. 64). : 
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the girl where her father had been going every day. In reply she 
narrated that the naval portion of the body of Sri-Krsna, which 
had remained unburnt in the pyte at Dvaraka, was carried by a 
tide into the sea. A remote ancestor of her father saved it from the 
sea and came here with it. On the top of the hill called Nila- 
giti (blue hill) he installed the remains, called it Nila-Madhava 
and used to worship it. Handed down from generation to 
generation that duty of performing the worship devolved on her 
father and he went every day to perform it. Then Vidyapati ex- 
pressed his eagerness to visit Nilagiri and was told that except the 
worshipper nobody was allowed to go thither. | 

After a few days the girl fell in love with Vidyapati.. The 
Brahmin agreed to marry her, if her father escorted him to Nilagiri. 
The father consented to do so if the Brahmin would travel blindfold, 
opening his eyes only at the destination. Vidyápati had to agree 
to the conditions, but in order to mark out the way so that afterwards 
he might escort the king Indradyumna there, he decided to carry 
some mustard seeds in the corner of his cloth in such a manner that 
they would. drop down one by one on his way to Nilagiri; these seeds 
would sprout and point out the way. 

Then Vidyapati accompanied Vi$vavasu to Nilagir the next 
day. On arrival at the destination his eyes were uncovered and he 
was surprised at the sight of the lustrous god Nila-Madhava (blue 
Madhava). Thereafter he returned and married the Sabara girl. 
After some time he took leave of her and proceeded to his native 
land. 

Vidyapati reached the court of Indradyumna and narrated what 
he had seen at Nilagiri." Then the king became eager to pay his 
homage to the god Nila-Madhava and proceeded with Vidyapati 
towards Puri. They arrived at the place of Viśvāvasu who knowing 
the approach of the king concealed the god before his ‘arrival. 
Thence the king and Vidyapati proceeded to Nilagiri, led by mus- 
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tard plants. On arrival at the destination to his utter disappeintment - 
the king found Nilagiri devoid of the god. Thereupon he enquired 

of Visvavasu and was told that the god had disappeared as he did 

not like to show his person to the king sinful as he was. Then 

Indradyumna resolved to practise austeritics to wipe off his sins. A 

few days after the practice of austeritics he heard a voice from the 

air asking him to give up the austere practice, make the image or 

the god of the Nimba (Melia Azadirecta) wood floating in the sea | 
and worship it for salvation. Then the king looked around and 
found a log of the Nimba-wood floating in the sea. He brought it 
into the land and searched for a carpenter. The god appeared befotc 
him in the guise of a carpenter and promised to undertake the work ; 
but he wanted to execute the work in a house the doors of which 
must remain closed for twenty-one days from the commencement of 
the work. 

Arrangements were made and the work commenced in a house 
with the doors closed. Fifteen days after, the kin g opened the doors, 
eager to sec the progress and he found four half-done images. At 
that; moment the carpenter disappeared as the doors were opened 
before the expiry of the stipulated period. The king repented for 
his imprudent act and was advised by a-voice from the air to en- 
shrine these images and worship them. Thereafter he built a 
temple on Nilagiri and went. to heaven to invite Brahma, the god 
of the Hindu triad, to sanctify it. After his departure the temple 
‘ was buricd under.a heap of sand. A Raja, named Gala-Madhava, 
liappened to pass over that buried temple, riding on a horse. As the 
borse tumbled down the Raja dismounted and feund that .the 
horse’s hoofs had struck against the top of a buried temple. He 
uncarthed and chimed it as his own. 

Indradyumna returned with Brahma after hundreds of years and 
found the temple in the possession of Gala-Madhava. When he put 


w. his claim to the temple, Gala-Madhava demandcd proof in his 
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favour. Thereupon a Kaka (crow), named Bhiisanda, who lived a 
long age on account of the practice of austerities supported. 
Indradyumna's clum and Gala-Madhava gave up the possession of 
the temple. Then Brahma sanctified it and enshrined the half-done 
images in it. Subscquently Indradyumna appointed as priests of thc 
temple the sons born to Vidyapati by the Sabara girl. 

The above story has been recorded also in the Oriya Maba- 
Lharata by Sarala Dasa who flourished in the 1st half of the 15th 
century A.C. The story disclosed by the Denla-tola ५ fully in agrec- 
ment with that given in the Mababbarata, except the point that in 
the former . story neither the residence nor the country of 
Indradyumna is specified while in the latter one he is described as a 
king residing at Yajapura (modern Jajpur) in Orissa. It should be 
mentioned here that the Ortya Mababbarata contains abundance of 
evidences to testify to the national bias of its author and as such the 
specification of Indradyumna's residence seems to be one of them. 

An Oriya poem entitled Darubrahma-gita (story of the wooden 
god) by Jagannatha Dasa of the. 16th century A.C. mentions that 
the Pandavas carried the body of Sr-Krsna from Dvaraka to 
Puri and burnt it there on the holy spot called Yamanika or 
Yamnika. The whole body was consumed by fire, except its naval 
portion which, in lustre, resembled the glowing fire and surpassed 
millions of suns, While’ searching for.a game ‘at Nilagiri one 
Vasu came across this remains and recognised it as Sri-Krsna. 
as he noticed the marks of conch and discus on it. He picked 
६ up, and concealed it in a hole in the Bata (Ficus Indica) tree Then 
he used to worship it every day. One day he found his god dividing 
himself into two. Then Indradyumna came and the god disappcar- 
cd, telling Vasu that he (the god) wished royal comfort and as such 
liis image would be worshipped by Indradyumna. After some timc 
the wooden images were installed. ह 


The aforesaid work mentions also that the measurement of the 
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god was 12 fingers (about 9 inches) both in length and 


breadth.” But the god to which this measurement -refers is not 
specified. The measurement of the present wooden gods in the Puri 
temple is more than that mentioned above. It seems probable 
therefore. that the measurement in question refers to the god 


worshipped by Vasu 


| Pauranic Traditions 

Puri is mentioned in the Puranas as Purusottama-ksetra (holy 
seat of the exalted. Being, Purusottama being the another name of 
the god Jagannatha. It is included among the sacred places enu- 
metated in the Karma-Purána. Its glories are enumerated in the 
Narada-Purana." In this Purana occurs the statement that the god 
Visnu made of a sapphire is concéaled under sand at Puri.’ 

The Padma-Purana deals neither with the erection of the 
temple nor with the installation of the images. It simply narrates 
that Ratnagriva, the king of Kafici, heard the glory of Purusottama 
from a Brahmin, Thereafter he visited Purusottama where he found 
the god worshipped by the Bhillas. On enquiry he learned that 
while wandering at Nilagiri to collect the Jambu fruits, Prthu, a 
Kiráta boy, noticed a temple covered with the wild plants. He 
brought this discovery to the notice of the Bhillas who subsequently 
came and brought the temple .into view after clearing the jungle. 
The Padma-Purana thus gives an account of restoration of the 
temple from its dilapidating position in an abandoned area." 

. The Brabma-Purána mentions that the god Purusottama was 


2 द्वादश MAA ये जान | sgg श्रीअज्ञ घटण ॥ 
प्रति होइव एहिरूपे। कहिलि शुन तु eed ॥ 

Second Section (Bibliotheca Indica), ch. XXX 

Second Section (Venkateshwar), ch. LV. 


Ibid, V. 32; इन्द्रनीलमणिविष्णु यत्रास्ते बालुकात्रत 
itala kbanda (Vangavasi), ch. IX-XII (Venkateshwar) ch. XVIIL-XIX 
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installed by Indradyumna, the king of Avanti." It omits the story 
of restoration of the temple. Again the Brahmin priest Vidyapati 
is not mentioned in it 

The Skanda-Purana gives an exhaustiye account of Jagannatha 
the outline of which is the same as that of the local tradition.” It 
represents Indradyumna as the king of Ujjayini in the Malava 
country. and assigns his date to the golden age.” Vidyapati is said 
to have proceeded to Nilagiri; but the story of mustatd seeds which 
1s common to numerous folklores of the world is omitted. Again 
the story of restoration of the temple revealed by the local tradition 
appears in this Purana in a slightly altered form. It relates that 
while Indradyumna went to heaven to invite Brahma, a Raja, named 
Gala, enshrined an image of Madhava in the temple built by Indra- 
dyumna. Another smaller temple was built and the god Madhava 
was removed into it by Indradyumna." 

The following statements occurring in this Purina are also 
, worthy of notice : — 

(a) The sage Markanda was advised by Visnu himself to go 
to Purusottama and see the god Govinda (Visnu) lying 
on a leaf on the top of the Kalpa-vata (the tree granting 
the wishes of its supplicants)." 

(b) Ac Purusottama there is a holy place which was over- 
grown with the Kusa grass in ancient times and is occu- 
pied now by the god Kapotesa (Siva). 

(c) Indradyumna, the king of Malava, was cordially received 

by the. king of Orissa 

(d) The god Nila-Madhava was made of a lustrous sapplure 
measuring 81 fingers 

7 Vangavasi, ch. XLIV-XLV; Venkateshwar, ch. XLI-XLVIIT. 


8 Vangavasi, Visnukbanda, Purnsottama-mabatmya. 


9 


9 lbid, ch. IV, 65. . 10 lbid, ch. XXVI, 5 & 6. 
zı ibid. ch. II, 29. | 12 Ibid., ch. XIII, 8. 
13 lbid. ch. XI, 111-115. 14 lbid., ch: VHI, 8 and 77. 
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(c) The wooden images were made and deified at the 
Gundici temple where an image of man-lion incarnation 
of Visnu (Nrsimha) had been installed by Indradyumna."” 

(f) On the full-moon day of Jyaistha the wooden images 
appeated at Purusottama at the time of Indradyumna." 


Time of Interpolation of Tradition in the Puranas 
An abridged form of Purusottama-mabatmya of the Skanda- 

` Purana is extant in Orissa. This abridged work professes to have 
borrowed the details of Purusottama from the Skanda-Purana. Onc 
Narasimha Acarya refers in his work Acara-pradipa to this abridged 
work." As the author of the former work. flourished in the 15th 
century A.C.,"" che latter one referred to by him can be supposed to 
have existed in Orissa in the rath century A.C. In that case, the 
interpolation of the accounts of Purusottama in the Skanda-Purana 
was made before the 14th century A.C. 

In the copper-plate records of the Ganga kings of the 13th and 
14th centuries A.C." the king Gangesvaradeva (A.C. 1076-1147) 1s 
invariably mentioned as the builder of the Jagannatha temple, while 
the erection of the same temple has been attributed to the king 
Indradyumna in the Skanda and Brabma-Puranas. Mf the inter- 

polation of the story of Jagannatha had been made dunng the Ganga 
l sovereignty in Orissa, the erection of the temple would have been 
attributed to Gañgeśvaradeva and not to Indradyumna. For, at that 
time the Ganga kings would not have tolerated a statement 
which was in conflict with that: of their own inscriptions. On the 
_contrary, they would have tolerated if there had existed a dilapidated 
temple, built by Indradyumna, which was rebuilt afterwards by 
Gaüge$varadeva. But in that case, the rebuilder, who^was a famous . 
15 Vangavasi, Visnukhanda, Purusottama-mabatmya, ch. XIX, 34-38. 
16 Ibid., ch. XIX, 3-17. i P 


17. JASB., vol. LXVI, (1897, no. 4), p. 333- 18 Ibid., p. 333. 
19 Ibid., vol. LXIV, (1895), p. 139; Ibid., vol. LXV, (1896), p. 240. 
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king, must have been referred to in the Puranas, if the interpolation 
had taken place when his name remained within the memory of 
the people 

The Govindapura inscription of 1137-38 A. C. mentions that 
Manoratha, a learned Brahmin of the Gaya district, went to Puri on 
pilgrimage and gave away there his wealth in charity on the occasion 


of a lunar eclipse.” 


That when he went there the present temple 
had not come into existence and Jagannatha was installed in a dila- 
pidated temple, will be proved on a later occasion. If the sacred- 
ness of Puri had not been recognised in the Puranas before the 
present temple was erected, a learned Brahmin would not have gone 
there at that time from a far off place to squander his wealth. 

That Puri as a sacred place of the Hindus came into existence 
in the 7th century A.C. can be gleaned from the accounts of Yuan 
Chwang. The Chinese pilgrim describes: — 

“Near the shore of the ocean in the south-east of this country 
(i.e. Orissa) was the city Che-li-ta-lo, above 20 li in circuit, which 
was thoroughfare and resting place for sea-going traders and stran- 
gers from distant lands. The city was naturally strong and it con- 
tained many rare commodities. Outside it were five monasteries 
close together, of lofty structure and with very artistic images Far 
away, 20,000 li distant in the south Seng-ka-lo (Ceylon) country, 
and from this place on calm nights one could see the brilliant light 


20 E.l, vol. Il, p. 190. 
गत्वा श्रीपुरुषोत्तमं भगवयो हृद्यः प्रतिष्टापदं 
पारावारतटे परीयसोलसचन्द्रम्रहानेहसि । 
ade विततार तर्पितपितृस्तोमः करोल्ला सिते- 
स्तोयिर्ये पिहितंस्य पर्वणिविधौ साहय्यमापत्षणं ॥ 


good fortune and youth, and a person ot good renown 
Manoratha went to the sacred city of Purusottama, and on the noisy shore of the 
sca gave away his wealth in charity at the time of a lunar eclipse of the bright 


moon; and gladdening his ancestors with the water thrown from his hands, he for a 


“Pleasing with his 


moment obtained the fellowship of the moon at the full-moon time. 


~ 
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issuing from the pearl on the top of the tope over the Buddha's 
Tooth-relic in that country l 

The above description is quite applicable to Puri and Che-li-ta-lo 
seems to be Chinese representation of Ksctra (religious centre) As 
Fang-chih renders Che-li-ta-lo as Chiao-hsing-che which may mean 

having religious observance”, its identification with Puri made by 

Cunningham is tenable. There can be no doubt therefore that Puri : 
was recognised as a holy place in the 7th century A.C. l 

The pilgrim says nothing about the religious cult prevalent 
at Che-li-ta-lo; nor he mentions whether. its monasteries belonged 
te Buddhism or Hinduism. The pilgrim was a Buddhist. Had. 
Che-li-ta-lo been a Buddhist centre he would have mentioned it as 
such in his accounts as he did in the case of Puspagiri in Orissa. 
But as the case has been otherwise, it should be supposed that Puri 
was a religious centre of the Hindus. This supposition 1s confirmed 
by the term Ksetra which is never applied to a Buddhist centre 

It can be gleaned from the Slokas referring to the temple of 
Jagannatha found in the copper-plate grants of the Ganga kings that 
Gatigesvaradeva reconstructed the temple of Jagannatha which was 
in a dilapidated condition. The Slokas concerning this statement 
read : — 
पादौ यस्य धरान्तरीक्षसखिलं नाभिस्तुसवादिशः 
aa lagi रवीन्द्रयुगलं मूर्डापि च drei । 
प्रासादं पुरुषोत्तमस्य नृपतिः को नाम कत्तु क्षम- 
सतस्येत्याद्यनृपैरुपेक्तितमयं चक्रे थ गङ्ग श्वरः do 
लच्मीजन्मग्रहं पयोनिधिरसौ संभावितस्यस्थिति- 
tints श्वशुरस्य पूज्यत इति anng बं । 
निविर्णः पुरुषोत्तमः प्रमुदितस्तद्धासलाभाद्रमा- | 
maga ue at पितृग्रहात्प्राप्य प्रमोदान्विता ॥ 
"What king can be named that could erect à temple to such 


a god as Purusottama, whose feet are the earth, whose naval the 


21 Watters; Yuan Chwang, vol. II, pP. 198. 
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entire world, whose cars the cardinal points, whose eyes the sun and 
moon and whose head that heaven (above)? > The task which was 
hitherto neglected by the previous kings, was fulfilled by 
Ganigesvaradeva.”’ 

“The ocean is the birth-place of Laksmi, so looking upon it as 
his. father-in-law’s house (the ocean) Visnu dwelt there with some 
delicacy, though he got full adoration. So the god Purusottama was 
glad to get the new house, and Laksmi, too, gladly preferred 
living in her husband's new house to living in her father s house 

The statement that the task of erecting the temple was neglected 
by previous kings, points to the fact that there had existed the god, 
apparently in a dilapidated temple. Again the statement that the 
goddess Laksmi guitted her father’s house and lived in her husband's. 
indicates that the temple of Jagannatha and that of Laksmi werc 
built simultaneously. © But Laksmi is not mentioned in the 
Puranas. lt is probable therefore that the interpolation had been 
made in the Skanda-Purana before the supremacy of the Gangas 
prevailed in Orissa. 

Needless to say that the interpolators must put into writing 
the oral tradition which was current in the locality of Jagannatha at 
the time of interpolation, say in the 11th century A.C. at the carlicst. 
Prior to its interpolation the story must have undergone changes 

Though the historical facts in the tradition seem to have been 
veiled by legends and mythology, yet they can be disentangled 
with the help of the data furnished by the archeological discovery 

“and as such the historical importance of the traditions should not be 


underrated. 


BINAYAK MISRA 


The Gamabhojaka in-the Buddhist Birth-stories 


The Jatakas, contain interesting references to the duties and 
powers of the gamabbojaka or the gamika who played an im- 
portant part in India’s rural economy from the earliest times. These 
few but weighty remarks pieced together, lead to certain broad pro- 
babilities which ill accord with the theory given currency in some 
quarters that he was a typical product of the free institutions and 
“corporate life of the ancient village system 

The headman frequently appears in the rôle of an absentee 
landlord who dwells in a town not necessarily in close proximity and 
periodically visits his village zemindary. In the paccupannavatthus 
Anathapindika often goes to supervise the affairs of his village leav- 
ing his house at Savatthi (I. 365, 412). Sometimes the absentee 
lord is preoccupied with mercantile pursuits and the village is an 
additional source of income possibly unearned, where he goes only 
to realise his dues traversing a long journey on cart (I. 413, V. 164). 
Sometimes he makes the journey for collecting debts accompanied 
by his wife (II. 341, III. 107). In one case he is seen attaching a 
cart of a defaulter in satisfaction for what was due to him (III. 66). 

Wherefrom was the ownership derived? The earliest trace of 
this type of landlord villages is found in the Taittiriya Samhita 
whe: it is told in connexion with the performance of certain sacri- 
fices by a person hankering after a village (grámakama) how the, 
gods concerned ‘bestow him creatures led by the noses’ (If.1.1.2) 
how they ‘present his relations to him and make the folk dependent 
on him’ (ibid. 1.3.2) and how they enable him to hold the mind of 
his peers (ibid. 3.9.2.). These cryptic expressions mean, if any- 
thing, that the village lordships acquired in the first instance by 
- individual exertion, afterwards received the seal of royal confirma- 
tior. The Jatakas belie throughout the tradition embodied in the 
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Satapatha Brabmana that land must not be given away by a king 
even on the plea of a sacrificial fee (XIII. 7, 1 5). The recipients of 
royal bounties are not always Brahmanas and the donations of 
villages are almost invariably accompanied by the conventional 
phrase "yielding a hundred thousand a year” (satasabassuttbanaka 
1.420; HI.229; V.350, 371). In the Mahaummaga Jataka, Bodhisatta 
on his way from Uttarapaficala to Videha sends men to receive the 
revenue of the eighty Kasi villages which king Culani had given him 
(VI. 463). The grantee in this and similar occasions when he is a 
town-dweller appears to be out of touch with village administration 
except so far as 1s necessary for collection of revenues. It is likely that 
- he obtained not the administration’ but the revenues of the village, 
e., benefits without responsibility; and as the big money-lender he 
asserted his furtive power still further in his rural preserves not 
lways with happy results Instances of pious men like Anatha- 
pindika are fortuitous and there 1s little reason to believe that his 
charitable acts were dictated by any customary obligation implicit 
1n ownership 
The headman is not necessarily, rather rarely, the mainspting 
of the gama’s. corporate life and collectivist enterprise In this res- 
pect he differs from the jetthakas of the industrial gamas or of the 
trade-guilds. In che Kulavaka Jataka Bodhisatta is the moving spirit 
of the sturdy gama life and the headman 1s put to the thought 


1 In the Digha Nikaya there is a stock passagé which seems to indicate prima 
facie that the royal fiefs carried with them administrative power. “Now at that 
time so and so the Brahmana was dwelling at such and such place, a place teeming 
with life with much grassland and woodland and water and corn, on a royal domain 
granted him by so and so the king as.a royal gift with power over it as if he were 
the king” (rajabhoggam raññā dinam rajadayam brabma-deyyam, Vll. i. 1; IV. i. 1; 
XII. i. 1). The fief from the description seems to be not a settled village but a 
large tract of irrigated and cultivated soil with fenland and pasture fit for animal 
farming; and the concluding phrase permits the interpretation that the usufructuary 
right and titular ownership of the king were transferred to the assignee along with 
the land 
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"when, these men used to get drunk and commit murder and so 
forth, I used to make a lot of money out of them nót only in the 
| price of their drinks but also by the fines and dues they paid (abam 
pubbe etesu suram pivantesu panatipatadini karontesu catikabüpana 
divasena ceva dandabalivasena ca dbanam labbami); and he brought 
a complaint to the king against Bodhisatta on false charges (I.199ff). 

These few words read with the allusion -to. a pious headman in 
another place who stopped the sale of strong drink in his estate 
(IV.115) lead to a strong presumption that the headman either him- 
self maintained breweries in the village—those -crime-centres and 
plague-spots. of rural life, or he enjoyed the excise dues thereon 
whether within or outside the revenue transferred by royal assign- 
ment. ~The fines undoubtedly went to his pocket. For he 
adjudicated rural cases. -To a question why a certain headman had 
fallen from better days a king replies: “That village headman 
used once to deal justice indifferently, so tliat men were pleased and 
delighted with him; and in their delight they gave him many a 
present (babupannakaram abarimsu). - This is what made him hand- 
some, rich and honoured. Now he loves to take bribes (pana 
lancavittako butva), and his judgment is not fair; so he is poor, 
miserable and jaundiced. If he judges once again with righteousness 
he will be again as he was before. He knows not that there are 
kings in the land. Tell him that he must use justice in giving 
judgment (dhammena attam vinicchinitum 1.309). 

There is a sharp demarcation between the legitimate dues and 
the illegal gratifications of the headman. But a judge who can 
accept presents from litigants without any sense of wrong, must be 
prone to count these tips among his dues as much as the judicial 
fines and to allow his decisions to be bought all the more when they 


are not assisted by a jury or a folk moot of any sort’ and when there 


2 The village affairs discussed in the public hall bore on civic amenities, co- 


operative labour and state of crops but there is no authority to assume that they 
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appears to have been no appeal against them. The vaunted prero- 
gative of interference claimed by the king was certainly no common 
occurrence in those days of disorder and insecurity, of decentralised 
government and undeveloped communication.’ It was asserted only 
on grave issues or when the king’s revenue was at stake. 

Without doubt the headman was a big man of opulence and 
position whose wrongs could not be held in check by any lesser 
authority than the king. In the Kulavaka Jataka referred to above we 
find him for once heavily chastised by the king for falsely bringing 
grave charges of treason against the whole body of villagers. He 
has power to prohibit slaughter of animals for sacrifice within his 
area (IV.115). He dares to commit adultery with a gahapat s wife 
and when caught and thrashed by the husband, none other than 
Bodhisatta would have ventured on similar method of exacting 
‘damages’, he expostulated saying '| am the headman’ (gamabbo- 
jako’ mbiti 11.135). Elsewhere a headman conspires with brigands 
to carry off the taxes collected for the king: and here for the second 
time we see him feel the heavy hand of an overlord (1.354). 


included judicial matters except in the republics. In the foregoing passage the 
headman’s justice is undivided. Kautilya’s ordinance of a fine of 24 panas for a 
headman who expels from a village anyone except a thief and an adulterer (Artha- 
$astra JIL. X) presumes untrammelled exercise by the headman of his judicial powers. 
There is no sufficient data for the assumption that in Maurya times he carried on 
the village administration and judicial business in consultation with the gramavrddbas 
or elders. For this view sce Thomas in Cambridge History of Ancient India, vol. 1 
and Ray Choudhuri, Political History of Ancient India: 3rd Edition, p. 199. 

3 The evidence of the Kulavaka Jataka and of the Gamani Canda Jataka just 
quoted leads a scholar to think that “administration of justice was one of the essen- 
tial links that bound the scattered villages to the central organisation of the state" 
and that in this matter final authority rested with the king. He relies further on the 
custom referred to in the latter by which any one could challenge a disputant to 
come to the king’s officer by picking up 2 potshered or stone. But the village con- 
cerned is not a bhogagama. Such central control in normal administration of justice 
in rural areas under influential lords goes against the cumulative evidence of the 
Jatakas and the possibilities of the times. Sce B. C. Sen in Journal of Letters 
* vol. XX, p. 107. : 


LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1937. 


~ 
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The last instance implies the existence of another kind of head- 
man besides the one who enjoyed the, village revenue from royal 
grant, a semi-official entrusted with the collection and despatch of 
the king’s share of produce. Whether he was king’s nominee or 
elected by the rural constituency or whether he held a hereditary 
post is impossible to ascertain beyond dispute. That the zemin- 
daries were hereditary admits of no doubt. In the Mahasutasoma 
Jataka “headship of a single village" (ekagamabbojanam) is spoken 
of in contrast with the “Office of Commander-in-chief and. similar 
posts" (Senapatitthanadini V. 484) the suggestion being that the 
head was a king's officer. There is no example in the birth stories 
or any contemporary evidence to warrant the conclusion that he was 
That he stood in. 


1 


the "elected chief of the village community.” 
certain relations with the king is attested by’ many passages 
(IV.310).. As noticed above he could seek justice in king's court 
whenever there was trouble in his affairs. It is probable that he 
discharged certain vague undefined functions as an intermediary 
between the king and the frecholders. 

Thus the headman is a ‘persona grata’ with the king as with 
his tenants. He is apparently the sole and final judge of the small 
village causes.. He collects the. king’s tithe and sends it to the 
treasury unless the revenue is assigned to him by royal writ. The 
judicial fees and fines and the returns of liquor houses or excise dues 
are among his perquisites. He is the agricultural bank ‘par 
excellence’, He may have had other incomes lawful or otherwise” 
for his assets ate in cases guaged at eighty crores. In one of these 
he is described as a landowner (asitikotivibbavo kutumbika, IV .370). 
Ir another he is the King’s chaplain and hoards up the sum apart 


4 For this view see Fick's Die Sociale Gliederung im Nordóstlichen Indien zu 
Buddhas Zeit, pp. 105-6. 

5 The words gamabhojaka and gamabbojana suggest not dsufcuctuáty 
title over land but enjoyment of all possible revenue derivable from the village. 
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from his office (purohitatthanena saddhim  asitikotidbanam 
chaddetva, IV. 484)—presumably from the ‘revenue village’ 
(bbogagámam) which he visits from time to time (IV. 473). The 
landholder Sujata at Benares lodges in his park and ministers to five: 
hundred ascetics (V. 465) and the multimillionaire Anathapindika 
frequently beats the record. Giving due allowance for the ten- 
dency of folktales towards exaggeration these figures show that the 
landlord might occasionally rise to the topmost rung of economic 
ladder and rank with the plutocracy of Bráhmana and Setthi mag- 
nates who basked in the sunshine of court and whose wealth is often 
estimated in the same fabulous figures. 

Whether absorbed in the luxuries and money transactions of 
urban-life or settled in his rural estate, the headman has little to do 
with the communal life of the village and he owes no responsibility 
either to the king or to a village council for rural welfare. In the 
numerous famine scenes we invariably miss him. Once only he is 
found giving an old ox to hungry cultivators under the grip of scar- 
city on condition of repayment after two months from the next 
harvest (II.135) and this must be regarded as part of his ordinary 
lending business than of a benevolent distribution of dole." 

In the, Vedic texts village headmen (gramani, gramika) are 
styled Rajakartr and Ratnin aiding in the consecration of the king 
among certain other functionaries and are consulted by the king 
along with the ministers. The Mahavagga gives the important re- 
ference that the gámikas of Bimbisara, 80,000 in number, used to be 
summoned in a great assembly (५३.17). In those days when 
kingship had not yet outgrown the tribal stage, the village chicfs 


were communal representatives and exerted a wholesome check on 


6 Kautilya exhorts villagers to accompany the gramika by turns whenever he 
“has to travel on account of any business of the whole village.” From, evidences 
already adduced it may be argued ‘a fortiori’ that this business was personal (i.e. re- 
lated to his own income) rather than. corporate and administrative (Arthasastra, TLX). 
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royal absolutism. But later records which synchronise with the ` 
growth of a centralised monarchy fortified by a bureaucratic 
machine, strike a different note. The periodical assemblies of 
gamikas scem to have fallen into disuse with the rise of Maurya 
imperialism: they gradually sank down from the headship of auto- 
nomous villages to sleeping landowners with irresponsible powers 
and vested privileges or were transformed into king’s officers and 
absorbed into an official hierarchy. The Jatakas exhibit the head- 
man in both these capacities. “Even in later Upanisadic literature 
we find the king appointing adbikrtas over gramas;" such appoint- 
ment tallies with the conception of civil policy and paramount 
sovereignty implied in the honorific ‘Samrat’. In the Artha- 
Sastra, the gramabbrtakas are king's servants and the gramikas 
are subordinate to the gopas, sthanikas and still higher officers. The 
bureaucratic system is perfected in the law-codes (Apastamba Il. 26. 
4-5; Visnu IIL 7-15; Yajfavalkya I. 337) and Manu lays down a 
detailed official gradation. The gramikas appointed by the king are 
not to take cognizance of crimes and decide according to their: free 
will but report all cases to. lords of ten villages, they in turn to the 
next superior officers and so on (VIL. 315-117). In the Sukranitisára 
the headman is a king’s deputy (ii. 343) “ intoxicated by drinking the 
vanity of office" (i. 227). In the Saka and Gupta inscription as 
well, side by side with land charters issued to royal favourites, the 
gramikas, bbojakas etc. are found fitted in an elaborate framework 
of civil administration. Thus the upholder of popular rights and 
duties who loomed large in Vedic and early Buddhist social economy 
is no longer the representative of free village corporations and fades 
out into a leisurely landlord or is stereotyped into an official 
automaton. 
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7 Prasna-Upanisad, Y. 4. Quoted in Ray Chondhuri, Political History of 
‘Ancient India. 4th Edition p. 141. £n. 4. 


‘Alivardi as Deputy Governor of Bihar 
Bibar annexed to the Bengal Subah 


Fortune smiled upon 'Alivardi brightly after a change in the 
government of Bihar during the subabdarship of Shuja'ud-din. 
Fakhr-ud-daulah, who had succeeded Nasrat Yar Khan as the Gover- 
nor of Bihar in 1727 A.D., held that post for about five years. But 
he was uneducated, arrogant, proud, and self-indulgent and could 
not, therefore, discharge his duties properly. He was foolish 
enough to quarrel with Shaikh ‘Abdullah, a man of considerable 
influence in Bihar being employed by every Governor, either as his 
deputy or as the chief farmer of the revenues.” Further, he insulted 
Khawjah Mu'tasim, who had been living a retired religious life at 
Azimabad (Patna). This was an unwise provocation as the latter 
l eh to Delhi.and reported it to his brother Samsam-ud-daulah 
Khan-t-Dauran, through whose influence Fakhr-ud-daulah? was 
dismissed. Bihar was then annexed to the Bengal Subah and 
automatically placed under Nawab Shuja'ud-din, It remained since 


then as apanage of the Bengal government till 1912. 


‘Alivardi as Deputy Governor of Bibar | 


Shuja'ud-din did not think it advisable to keep the entire charge 
of Bihar and Bengal under himself, nor did he find any one among 
his kinsmen fit for being entrusted with the government of Bihar." 


1 Siyar (N. K. Press Ed.), II, p. 469. 2 lbid. 

3- There is a mosque called after him Fakhr-ud-daulah’s mosque on the main 
road, about 6 miles cast of Gola, in Patna City. It was built in 1788 A.D., perhaps 
by his wife who is called-Begam Saheba in the inscription on the mosque, but her 
name is not mentioned. It’ was’ completely wrecked in the earthquake of January 
1934 and was rebuilt from its foundation in 1935 at the cost of the Nwab Bahadur 
of Murshidabad. The cupolas of the present structure retain the same chastity of 
design as those of the original building. ; 


4 Yusuf, f. 6, 


^ 
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His proposal for the appointment of his son Sarfaraz as the 
Deputy Governor of Bihar was opposed by his consort Zebunnisi, 
who did not like to remain separated from her only son. 
She did not also support the appointment of Taqi Khan, half- 
brother of Sarfaraz.' Considering that the administration of Bihar 
required a strong man at the helm of its affairs, Shuja'üd-din 
turned his choice upon 'Alivardi. This was approved by all the 
members of his Council" and also by Zebunnisi. She summoned 
‘Alivardi before the gate of the female apartment and had a riciu 
khela‘t (dress) put on his body through her son Sarfaraz" and gave 
him a firman for the Government of Bihar.” After this investiture, 
‘Alivardi was called before Shuja‘ud-din, who also on his own part 
gave him an elephant, a sword, a dagger, an embroidered head-dress 
along with other presents and a patent for the Deputy Governorship 


of Bihar.” 


Birth of Mirza Muhammad (Siraj-ud-daulab) 

A few days before 'Alivardi received this new appointment, his 
youngest daughter Amina Begam, married to his youngest nephew 
Zainuddin Ahmad Khan, had given birth to a son. ‘Alivardi ha? 
no son of his own; he named his erandson Mirza Muhammad 
(later on called Nawab Siraj-ud-daulah), made him an object 
of special favour and affection, as his birth was synchronous 
with his elevation to that high post.” Having obtained per- 
mission to take with him his two sons-in-law, his newly 
born grandson and several other relatives," ‘Alivardi started 


5 lbid.; Siyár, Il, p. 472. 6 lbid. 7 Kbulasat-ut-Tawarikh: 

8 Yusuf, f. 6. This shows the influence of Zebunnisa in Shuja'ud-din's govern- 
ment. Instances of women taking part in administration were not rare in the 
history of India during this period. Vide my ‘Studies in the History of the Bengal 
Subah', Vol. I, pp. 35-38. , 

9 Yusuf, f. 7; Siyar, II, p. 472. 10 Ibid. 11 Ibid, Kbulasat-ut-Tawarikb. 
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for ‘Azimabad (Patna) in 1733'^ with five thousand soldiers in in- 


3 


“fantry and cavalry.? After his stay there for full one year,’ he was 
y y y y 


summoned to Murshidabad by Shuja'ud-din, who had then pro- 
cured for him from the Imperial Court of Delhi the title of Mahabat 
Jang, ' the rank of a páncbbazari mansabdar, and the honour of 
possessing a fringed palki (palanquin), a standard and a kettledrum.? 
Those honours being duly bestowed upon him, he came back to 


"Azimabad as soon as possible." 


Bihar administration not an easy task 


Bihar administration was not a very easy task at that time, 
especially because the weak -government of Fakhr-ud-daulah had 
given rise to various disorders, . The whole province was in a greatly 
distracted and unsettled state. Most of the Zamindars had become 
turbulent and rebellious", and the land had fallen a prey to the 
nefarious activities of a band of wandering people called the Ban- 


jaras, "who in the guise of traders and travellers used to plunder the 


18 


Imperial domains and treasures. ^ But nothing daunted by these 


12 Yusuf, f. 7. Writers like Orme (Indostan, II, p. 28), Holwell (Interesting 
Historical Events, pp. 68-71) and Stewart (History of Bengal, pp. 477-79) wrongly 
think that ‘Alivardi began his governorship of Bihar from 1729 A.D. 

13 Riyad, p. 295. 14 Yusuf, £ 7; Siyar, p. 473. 

15 lbid. Yusuf, f£. 7; Wafa, E 5; Kbulasat-ut-Tawárikb. Salimullah, who 
believes that Alivardi had been aspiring after the masnad of Bengal for a long time, 
wrongly holds that he directly secured the title from Delhi without Shuja'ud-din's 
permission. The author of Riyad depending evidently on Salimullah, has repeated 
his mistake and writes that through the agency of Muhammad Ishaq Khin, diwan 
of the Imperial &bzlsz, ‘Alivardi opened negotiations with Qamr-ud-din Khan, the 
Imperial Wazir, and also with other Imperial ministers, and succeeded in obtaining 
directly from the Emperor the title of Mahabat Jang Bahadur without Shuja'ud-din's 
recommendation (p. 297). l 

16 Siyar, H, p. 473; Yusuf, f. 7. 17 Siyār, IL, p. 473. 

18 Rtyad, p. 296; Rahat-u-Arwah, f. 84A. According to Crooke (Tribes and 
Castes of N.W.P. and Oudb, |, p. 179, the term Banjara is derived from the 
Sanskrit Vanijya-Kara (a merchant). Peter Mundy (II, pp. 95-96) and Tavernier 
(I, © 30) describe the Banjárás as a nomadic tribe of public carriers continually: 
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manifold odds, ‘Alivardi applied himself to his duties with great 
vigour and courage. He first of all tried to restore order in the city 
of Patna, create confidence in the hearts of his subjects and- 
secure the confidence of the army." He next tried his best to 
strengthen the military establishment of his government by te- 
cruiting as many soldiers as were available from the adjacent 
territories, and’ thus within a.short time he could gather a well- 
trained and powerful army." He admitted into his service ‘Abdul 
Karim Khan, a powerful Ruhela Afghan chief having fifteen 
hundred Darbhanga Afghans under his command.” With the help 
of these Afghans, ‘Alivardi chastised the turbulent Banjaras and got 
immense booty.” ह ह 


Suppression of the Zamindars 


A refractory nobility is a source of danger to a state. "Alivardi 
thus acted wisely in trying, since the commencement of his adminis- 
tration of Bihar, to suppress the unruly Zamindars of the province. 
He weakened some of them by fomenting dissenssions among 
them," while a few others sought and secured his favour by readily 


21 


yielding to him." But strong measures had to be adopted to bring 


the more unruly ones under effective control. The Bhojpuri Zamin- 


wandering from place to place with their women, children, household goods and 
animals like oxen. Some of them werc again independent traders and transported 
goods from one market to another. In the cighteenth century, probably due to the 
disorders of the time, they took to plundering activities as opportunities came. 
They were occasionally employed to supply provisions to soldiers in the field; as 
for example, in Sikandar Lodi's campaign against Gwalior in 1505 A.D. (Eliot, 
: V, p. 100) and in Lord Cornwall! war with Tipu in 1791 A.D. (Mill's British 
India, V, ch. IV). Malcolm writes (Memoir of Central India, ll, p. 152) of 
them : —"They live in tents....they.come and go to different countries, their services 
are required to supply armies and to carry on commerce. Their number in any one 
province rises and falls like an article in trade, according to the demand." 
19 Siyár, II, p. 473. 20 Ibid. 
21 lbid., Riyad, p. 296; Stewart, op. cit., p. 478. 22 lbid. 
23° Siyar, II, P. 473. : 24 lbid. 
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dars of Shahbad, Rajah Sundar Singh of Tikari, and Kamgar Khan 
Mayı of Narhat-Samiai,” who had defied the authority of the previous 
Deputy Governors and had evaded the payment of the government 
dues, were reduced to submission and compelled to pay all the arrear 


** The rajahs of Bettiah and Bhanwarah?* 


revenues due from them. 
were also thoroughly sudbued, and from their territories ‘Alivardi 
carried off a large booty worth several lacs, in specie and other 


effects.” 


Suppression of the Chakwars 
He then turned his attention against the Chakwars, a brave 


and powerful Hindu tribe who had their stronghold at Sambho in 
the Begusarat subdivision of the Monghyr district. They had made 


: themselves semi-independent and had defied the authority of the 


subabdars ot Bengal and of the Delhi Emperors by withholding the 
payment of tribute to the Government, at least ‘since the eatly 18th 
century if not earlier. They “laid everything that passed on the 
river (Ganges) by Mongheer (Monghyr) under contribution, and 
put the European settlements to an annual heavy expense of a large 
armament to escort their trade to and from Patna." Their ‘old 
and brave’ Rajah died in the year 1730, and was succeeded by his 


son, a youth of seventeen, who being intimidated by the examples 


25 This Zamindari covered the south-cast of Zilā Bihar An arca of 10/4 
square miles of the Narhat Pargana now lies in the south-cast of the Bihar sub 
division of the Patna district. Vide Buchanan, Patna-Gaya Report, II pp. 588-89 
For an account of the Mayi family vide Buchanan, op. cit., pp. 56, 176, 181, 219, 
269, 584, 590, 591. 

26 Riyad, p. 297. ; 

27 It has been mentioned as a mabal under Sarkar Tirhut in sabab Bihar in 
Ain-i-Akbari, Il, p. 156; Stewart (p. 478) wrongly calls it Phoolwarch. Phulwari 
was a mabal under Sarkar Bihar 

28 Riyad, p. 296. 

29 Fort William Consultations, 1718-1722 A.D., Wilson, Early Annals of the 
English in Bengal, IN, PP- 50. 153, 246, 255, 275, 283, 325, 353. 

30 Holwell, JHE., pp. 68-70. 
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of several of the Bihar Zamindars submitted to ‘Alivardi after a short 
resistance and acknowledged allegiance to the Delhi Emperor and 
the subabdar of Bengal. An annual tribute was stipulated, and, was 
regularly paid for four years. A spot was fixed at a distance of 
thirty miles from the capital of the Chakwars, where their Rajah . 
every year met an officer of the Bengal Government on a certain day 
to pay the promised tribute, ‘each party coming with only thirty 
attendants.” l 


Murder of ‘Abdul Karim 


In the meantime, ‘Abdul Karim, the brave Afghan commander 
of ‘Alivardi, conscious of his own prowess, grew rather insolent and 
manifested a spirit of independence that spurned at authority. 
Apprehending that the example of the Afghan commander might 
breed infection among others to the prejudice of his government, 
‘Alivardi got him murdered through a shrewed device when he 
attended the Chihil satun or Hall of Audience at Patna." Ghulam 
Husain, with his usual partiality for “Alivardi, has tried to defend this 
conduct on his part. He believes that Abdul Karim deserved an 
exemplary capital punishment for his refractoriness and defiance of ` 
the Deputy Governor's authority." But the treacherous assassina- 
tion of a person, who. had rendered useful services so lately, simply 
on the charge of insubordination, seems to be an unjust punishment. 
It was too clearly an act of ambition which would brook no opposi- 
tion. ‘Alivardi’s officers and courtiers must have recalled the. 
incident when in the year 1748 his nephew Haibat Jang was 


murdered by the Afghans’ in the same hall. j 


31 bid. Raisaheb Rashdhari Singh of Chitror in the Begusarai subdivision of 
the Monghyr district claims descent from the Chakwars and saw me with a view 


to know their history. 


32 Riyad, p. 297; Siyar, II. p. 473. 33 Ibid. 
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An estimate of  Alivardi s administration of Bihar 

However, by following a strict policy of repression sometimes 
coupled with conciliation, ‘Alivardi succeeded in restoring adminis- 
trative order tn Bihar. We have it on the authority of contemporary 
writers like Yusuf ‘Ali,’ Ghulam Husain” and Wafa" and also of . 
a comparatively late writer Kalyan Singh that he governed the 
province in an efficient manner. The coercion of the Zamindars 
compelled him no doubt to-take recourse to rather harsh measures 
but he was not cruel to the common people. As a matter of fact, 
the evils due to aristocratic turbulence, during the wrecked adminis- 
tration of his predecessor, had grown too alarming for the interest 
of the province to be cured by mere ~ rose-water surgery." It should 
also be noted to the credit of ‘Alivardi that he could effect a consider- 
able improvement in the financial condition of his government, not 
by imposing additional taxes, but by properly collecting the old ones 
and by recovering the arrear revenues from the Zamindars. This 
enabled him to remit to the Delhi Emperor thirty lacs of rupees a 
year as revenue from the Bihar subab instead of twenty lacs as sent 
in the time of Farrukhsiyar."" Thus 'Alivardi's vigorous adminis- 
tration of Bihar marked a turning point in his career, because it 
provided him with means both to conserve Shuja‘ud-din’s goodwill 


and esteem and strengthen his own position." 


KALIKINKAR DATTA 


34 E75 35 Sivar, IT. p. 273. 39 £6. 

37 Calcutta Review, 1882. p. 119. While these facts indicate increased efficiency 
of revenuc-collection, the great increase in the Delhi tribute can only be regarded 
as a sacrifice of government finance for the sake of securing freedom from Delhi 
interference with growing provincial independence, and as a considerable economic 
drain from Bengal, which had no return, 

38  Sivür. H, p. 273. 


Buddhist Ecclesiastical Punishments 


Discipline consists in the attenuation of human conduct to. a 
set of laws. For the Buddhist monks this set of law is collected in . 
the Vinaya Pitaka. It is the foundation of ethical life in Buddhist 
Sangha. Mr. Sukumar Dutta has dealt with this subject in his 
. Early Buddbist Monacbism, MM. Prof. Vidhusekhar,Sa£tri.in. his 
notes: oi: some of the terms in his Bengali edition of the Bhikkhu 
and Bhikkhuni Patimokkha and MM. Prof. Satish Chandra Vidya- 
bhüsana in his edition of the So-sor thar-pa. With the help of 
these notes, an attempt has been made in this paper to: give a 
running account of the different forms of disciplinary measures em- , 
bodied in the Vinava Pitaka. The niéasures are classed as major 


and minor. 


Major Disciplinary AL casures 


(Lo Tajjanya-kamma— This. punishment is meted out to a 
bhikkhu who is quarrelsome, an idle talker, a maker of schism in 
the sangha or guilty of such other faults including the frequenting of 
socictics of lay people. The punishment consists in an act of re- 
prmand. A bhikkhu against whom a charge of Tajjaniyakamma 
1s brought is first warned and reminded. and then charged with the 
particular offence committed by him. This charge is forthwith 
brought to the notice of the sahgha by a competent and learned 
bhikkhu by means of a motion (atti) and the sangha punish him 
if he is found guilty of the transgression. The punishment consists 
in denving the bhikkhu the privileges enjoyed in common with the 
other members of the sangha. He 1s no longer permitted to ordain 
novices. grant nissaya” to neophytes and offer exhortations to nuns. 


r 


pp. 168-172. 2 See Mhv.. I p. 8o. 
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-. He is not even entitled to occu; y the same seat with other bhikkhus. 
The restrictions remain until revoked by the sangha formally. 

IL Nissaya-kamma—This punishment is inflicted on a bhik- 
khu who is foolish and incompetent and who does not give proper 
attention to moral teachings and commits offences repeatedly even 
while undergoing the punishments of Parivasa, Manatta, Malaya- 
patikassana.” The punishment consists in placing the guilty 
bhikkhu under the guidance of another -bhikkhu. The pro- 
cedure for bringing the guilty bhikkhu to task by the sangha 1s the 
_same as described above. A bhikkhu guilty of Nissayakamma 
forfeits his privileges .in the sangha. The punishment continues 
until it is revoked by the sangha formally. Mr. Dutt says, "this 
‘measure 1s carried out against a bhikkhu who had been repeatedly 
guilty of sanghadisesa offences and undergone sentences therefor.” 

DIL. Pabbajaniya-kamma—This punishment is imposed on a 
group of bhikkhus who living in an arama (monastery) close to a 
town or a village resort to cvil practices, frequent lay societies, cut 
- Jokes with women and amuse themselves with different kinds of 
_ games which are all prohibited in the teachings of the master. By 
resorting to this sort of frivolitics and frequenting lay socictics, they 
create a scandal and become cause of annoyance to the laity. The 
procedure for imposing the punishment on the delinquent monk is 
the same as described above in para I. The punishment consists in 
driving away those guilty bhikkhus from the place of the commis- 
sion of offences. The sangha in such cases usually go to the spot 
where the offence is committed and formally inflict the punishment 
upon them. The punishment lasts until a revocation is made by the 
 sahgha, the revocation being made only when the monk is found 
to behave properly and receive exhortations on Dhamma and Vinaya 


regularly, 


उ See infra. 
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JV. Patisavaniya-karama—This punishment is inflicted: upon 
a bhikkhu who does harm to a faithful and believing houscholder, 
brings about. loss to. the laity, finds fault with the laity and causes 
division among the lay devotees and does similar other acts. The 
punishment consists in an act of reconciliation. The procedure for 
imposing the punishment on the guilty bhikkhu by the sangha ts 
the same as described above. in para I. The guilty bhikkhu ts 


directed to ask for and obtain pardon of the aggrieved houscholder. 


: If he fails-to obtain pardon of the householder, a companion is then 


i formally selected by the sangha to implore the householder per- 


sonally on his behalf.. Now if the companion so selected. by. 
the sangha fatls to obtain pardon of the houscholder, he is to ask for 
pardon of the householder for the delinquent bhikkhu in the name 
of the sangha and even if he be not pardoned, then the guilty. 
bhikkhu is directed to squat on the ground with folded hands, 
putting robes on his one shoulder and ask pardon of the houscholder 
against whom he has committed wrong by confessing his guilt. The 
punishment lasts until a revocation is made by the. sangha, the revo- 


cation being made only when the guilty bhikkhu ts found to behave 


properly. 


Patta-nikkujjana-kamma' (the act of overturning the bowl) is a 
punishment when a houscholder offends a monk and the monk in 
return refuses to accept alms from him. The, householder on ‘being 
repentant is allowed to give alms to the offending bhikkhu as an act 
of expiation. l 2 

V. Ukkbepaniya-kamma—This punishment is imposed on a 
bhikkhu on three grounds : —(1) for not confessing a guilt 
(apattiya adassane), (it) for not atoning for a guilt (apattiya 
appatikamme) and (iii) for not giving up a false doctrine (papikaya 
ditthiya appatinissagge). The punishment consists in the forfeiture 


of certain privileges of a monk. ` The procedure for the imposition 


4 Cullavagga, V, "20, 6-7. 
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of the punishment by the saügha is the same as described above. 
The guilty monk is denied the privileges of ordaining novices, grant- 
ing nissaya, accepting novices and giving exhortations to nuns. He 
is no longer entitled to reverence, service and such other privileges. 
e he punishment continues unless a revocation is made by the 
sangha, the revocation being’ made only when ‘the delinquent monk 
is found to behave properly and become submissive to the sangha, 
Mr. Dutt says, “with regard to (it), it ts laid down that the bhik- 
khus should first exhort the guilty bhikkhu to give up.the false 
doctrine (so that his refusal to do so would amount to Pacittrya 
offence no. 68). Now in Pacittiya 69 it is laid down that a bhikkhu, 
guilty of Pacittiya offence (68), should be subjected to a social 


3१5 


boycott by the bhikkhus. 


Minor Disciplinary Measures 

I & IL. Afanatta and Parivasa—These two punishments are 
imposed on a bhikkhu found guilty of transgressing one of the 
thirteen Sanghadisesa rules. The guilty bhikkhu is denied the 
privileges of the sangha as mentioned above: Adanatta is imposed 
when a guilty, bhikkhu confesses his guilt whereas Parivasa is 
inflicted in case of non-confcssion.. There is no prescribed time- 
limit for Parivisa, It remains until a revocation is made by the 
safgha, the revocation being made only when the delinquent bhik- 
khu is: found to have purged himself of all the evils. But Manatta 
can in no case excced six days After a guilty bhikkhu undergoes 
the Afanatta discipline, he is taken back into the sanghas i.e. re- 
habilitated. The term for this formality is Abbbana. Parivasa is 
generally of three types: — 

(1)  Paticcbana-parivisa—when a bhikkhu, having committed 
an offence, knowingly conceals the same, he is then subjected to 
Parivása, But he has to undergo Parivasa for the number of days 


he kept the offence concealed. 


5 larly Buddhist Monachism, p. i71. 
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(2) Suddhbanta-parivasa—when a bhikkhu, having committed 
a number of Sahghadisesa offences, fails to remember the actual dates 
as well as the nature of the offences, he is then subjected to Sud- 
dhanta-parivasa and the period of punishment is calculated from 
the daté of his Upasampada ordination up to the day of imposition 
of the punishment." 

(3) Samodbana-parivasa—when a bhikkhu while undergoing 
the punishment of Parivasa commits a fresh offence, he is then again 
subjected , to Parivasa, the period of which-is the same as the 
difference of the number of days between the commission of the 
second offence and the Parivasa.petiod prescribed for the first offence, 
whichever is the longer 

Parivasa for four months is also imposed on bhikkhus who 

“after ordination leave the order and want to rejoin it and on those ` 
who formerly belonged to a heretical school ह 

HI. Miulaya-patikassana means re-undergoing the punish- 
ment. When a bhikkhu under punishment commits an offence 
and confesses it, he is directed to undergo again the punishment 
which was prescribed. for the first offence. Prof. Sastri says, "when 
a bhikkhu is fit for Abbhana after serving. out the sentences of 
Parivasa and Manatta, commits a fresh offence in the meantime, he 
is then punished by Mülaya-Patikassana." 

IN, ‘Pakasaniya-kamma—This punishment was imposed on 
Devadatta, cousin of Buddha, for his-attempt to make schism in the 
Buddhist order while he was an active member of the sangha. It 
is an extraordinary punishment carried. only against him and is men- 
tioned once’ only in the whole of the Vinaya Pitaka." 


ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE 
6 tam gahetvà gahitadivasato yava upasampadadivaso tava rattiyo. ganctva 


parivasitabbam—Samanta-pasadika 
7 Mbv. 1. p. 69 B 8 Cullavagga, VIL, 3, 2 


A Cause of the Downfall of Ancient India 


` Downfall of a nation may be attributed to various causes, viz., 
moral, material, martial and social. It is the cowardice of the 
Egyptians, weakness for money of the Greek generals and statesmen, 
corrupt social practices of the Persians, and treachery of some of the 
princes abd generals of ancient india that brought about the down- ` 
‘fall of these nations. Speaking of the ancient Indians, one may say 
that the idea of a common nationality as expressed by.a common 
bond, that unites the people living .in the same land, and culture 
was not quite unknown. -The Greek historians record that one 
thousand Indian mercenaries had gone from the Punjab to help the 
Aévakas against the Grecks. -But after the fall of their city Massaga, 
these mercenaries entered the Greek army. They did not, 
however, like to fight against their own countrymen. So one night 
they stole away from their camp thinking it criminal to "fight 
against their own countrymen.” . They were, however, overtaken 
and massacred by the Grecks.! This incident definitely proves that 
the idea of nationalism was already there. Even in the later 
Rajput period we come across at least three alliances of the Indian 
princes against the Moslems. In one of them Somesvara, king 
of the Deccan, who was in no way affected by the fate of the princes 
in the North, sent his soldiers to the allied army. Very many ins- 
tances may not be available to show that Indians possessed the idea 
of a common nationality, but the evidence at our disposal proves 
that Indians were not as deficient in this respect as they are said to 
be. Their fall to the invasions of the foreigners is mainly due to 


their inferior military equipment, and a critical examination of the 


1 Cam. His. of India, 1, p. 353. 
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available records also shows that the treacherous activities of their’ 
own men strengthened the hands of their opponents 

Persians were the earliest of the forcien peoples to knock at 
the doors of India with military forces. The part, which the 
Indians played on that occasion, is not known Cyrus, however, 
says Zenophon, received from the Indian king an embassy , which 

served him in a delicate matter of espionage before the war against 
Croesus and the campaigns tn Asia Minor.”’? From the time of the 
Greek invasion down to the advent of the Moslems in India evi- 
dences, though scanty, are available to throw some light on the sad 
state of affairs. Many princes are found rivalling one another 
in theit submission to every incoming invader. 

Starting ftom Macedonia Alexander conquered Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt; and soon Persepolis lay at his feet. When he was 
ft Seistan in the winter of 329-28 B.C., his soldiers rambled about 
in the Kabul valley. He conquered Balkh and just after this issued 
commands for marching into India. “The raja ‘of Taxila must have 
realised that a momentous choice lay before him." He preferred to 
side with the invader. Ambhi, the raja’s son sent his envoys to 
the Greeks assuring his fidelity to them. “Thus the European 
at his first arrival at the gates of India, found India divided against 
itself. It was the hand of an Indian prince, that unbarred the door 
to the invader.” 

Alexander saw the Taxiles in the Kabul valley, and persuaded 
them to accompany his army against the Afghan pri ipalities. The l 
Aśvakas were the first Indians to receive the brunt of the invasion, 
Their capital, Massaga, fell after one month’s seige. A heroic but 
tragic incident, which has already been mentioned, is connected 
| with the fall of this tribal city. In strange contrast to the sacrifice 


of those poor men is the conduct of one Sanggaiós ot Sanjaya. He 


2 Cam. His. of India, ||, p- 331. 
3 lbid. p. 350. 
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had fled from Astes (Hasti?) and this "circumstance guaranteed his 
fidelity to Alexander.” He helped hun in the conquest of the city 
of Nikaia and was appointed the governor thereof.  Peucclaotis or 
Puskalavati was the next place to be conquered by the Greeks. Tt 
fell because of the treachery of local chicfs—Kophaios and Assagetes 
—who accompanied the Grecks in their further advance." The 
scige of Aornos affords still more hideous example of faithlessness 
According to Curtius one old man with his two sons offered the 
Greeks to show the way up the summit of the hill where the Indian 
troops were staying. Diodoros confirms this story Arrian, how- 
ever, gives a different version According to him some neighbour- 
ing countrymen led the Greek army to the rock." One Sisikottos | 
ot Safigupta was- appointed the governor of the place. The career 
of this man had all along been treacherous. He had long before 

in Baktria deserted from the Indians to Bessos, but after Alexander 
had conquered the Baktrian land, served in his army and showed 
„himself a man worthy of all confidence.” 

After finishing these preliminaries to the conquest of India 
Alexander entered the Punjab. The political condition of the 
country was not satisfactory. lt had just overthrown the yoke of 
the Persians. The Land of the Five Rivers was divided into numcr- 
cus’ principalities and tribal republics, They were always at wat 
with one another. The ida of a common Indian front against 
the foreigner did not occur to any of them. The son of the late 
Taxiles was too anxious to serve in the Greck army. At the ap- 
proach of Alexander this prince of Taxila—the home of Kautalya 
surrendered his kingdom to Alexander and took it back as his 


vassal. He presented 200 talents of silver, 3/000 oxen and 10,000 





4 M’Crindle’s Aacient India: Arrian, p. 60 ` 5 Ibid, Aman, p- 72 
6 lbid. Curtius, p. 197; Diodoros, p. 271; Arrian, p. 73- 
7 lbid. Arrian, p. -76. i 
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sheep and 30 elephants to the Greeks." It seems he had already 
become a ptincipal adviser to the’ Macedonian monarch. He had 
seen Alexander even in the Kabul valley and had guarantecd the 
assistance of Sang-gaios who was, as has been mentioned before, 
appointed the governor of the principalities of Astes. Alexander 
held at Taxila what is in modern language called a durbar and in- 
vited Indian princes to fight with, or to submit to, him. Vast 
preparations were made to meet the Paurava king, whose challeng- 
ing answer to Alexander's invitation for submission, had roused the 
anger of the Greeks. The king of Taxila had always borne a gtudge 
against Poros who had not allowed the former to expand his 
dominion. He led a contingent of 5,000 strong against this Jhelum 
Prince. Both he and his brother tried to prevail Poros to submit to 
Alexander. They repeated the offer even in the battlefield but 
Poros gave such a blow to them that they ran away to their master." 
Poros, however, lost the day due to the treachery of the Abisares 
who had, since the advent of the Greeks, been playing a double ` 
game." His own nephew, the younger Poros, had made offers of 
help to the Greeks. Alexander duly rewarded the Taxiles for the. 
services to his cause. l 
The conduct of Poros himself after his defeat deserves condem- 
nation. - He began to humour the whimsical and capricious 
Greek. His answer to Alexander's question had made him the hero 
of ancient India; and some historians have called him the ‘defender 
of faith.’ His subsequent actions take away the glory which might 
have been his if he had only followed his two sons in the battlefield. 
z^ But now, with the zeal of a new convert to the policy of “world- 
empire," he became an instrument in the hands of Alexander, and 


under his influence or orders(?) he befriended the erstwhile enemy 


8 M'Crndle's Ancient” India, Arrian, p. 83. 
9 lbid., Arrian, P- 92-93; Curtius, p. 201-202. i 
10 lbid., Curtius, p. 207. : f II Ibid., Arrian, p. 114. 
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Taxiles.. He stooped too low to. retain his little kingdom; and it ts 
only in the fitness of things that his name has not been mentioned in 
Indian literature. He was neither the ‘defender of faith’ nor a 
servant of tlie nation. He had no broad vision or insight. He had 
no sense of honour or of shame. He did not feel any scruple to 
attend the ‘celebrations of the Greeks’ in honour of their "victory 


12 


over the Indians.’ He actively helped Alexander against his own 


?^ He himself went to Sangala with. all his elephants, 


nephew.’ 
5,000 soldiers and war-engineers. He went to the length of advis- 
ing Alexander about the affairs in Magadha and told him that 
victory was not dificult." So long as Alexander was in India Poros 
remained his friend and ally for which he was amply rewarded." 
The princes of the Panjab quarreling “with one another - 
had.no scruples in accepting a foreigner as their overlord if they 
could only satisfy their hunger for mote territory and land. The 
Abisares had been negotiating with the Paurava king for a common 
front against the foreign invasion. At the same time the king 
of the -Abisares had sent his younger brother to Taxila to talk to 
Alexander- In fact the Abisares had been playing 2 double game. 
They were perhaps watching the results of the contest. and were 
keeping themselves prepared to throw their weight on the 
winning side. Their absence from the battle-field, which saw 
' the defeat of the Paurava, must have been deliberate. Soon after 
the defeat of the Jhelum Prince, the Abisares proceeded to. make . 
their ‘submission to Alexander. They made it clear that their - 
“king surrendered himself and his: whole realm to Alexander.’ 
Curtius confirms this treachery of the Abisares.” l 


12 M'Crindle's Ancient India, p. 112. 
13 lbid., p. 113-114. 14 Ibid., Curtius, p. 222. 
15 Ibid., Arrian, p. 92-93; Curtius, p. 201-202. ; 
16 Ibid., Arrian; p. 112. : 
17 Ibid., Curtius, p. 203, 207, 216. 
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The defeat of Poros and his friendly alliance with Alexander 
paved. the way for further conquest by the Greeks. The charming l 
personality of Alexander had cast its spell over the country. Hence- 

forth, every city or town surrendered to him without putting up 
even a show of resistance. The city of Sangala was easily taken 

The Kathaians, however, put up a bold and stout resistance, but 
certan deserters approached the Greeks and opened the gates of the 
city. The European sense of chivalry manifested itself in razing 
the city to the ground. "The land belonging to it he (Alexander) 
- made over to those Indians who had formierly been independent. and 
: who had submitted to him." These recipients of the reward at 
the hands of. Alexander must have been some local chiefs or digni- 
taries who had betrayed the city. The king of Sopithes or 
Saubhüti soon surrendered. Arsakes was the next traitor.^" 

The Indian resistance, though disorgansed, disunited and 
further weakened by continued betrayals as it had been, proved too 
strong for the Greeks. . The Greck army refused to march further. 
The passionate and. angry appeals of Alexander to press on to ‘the 
castern sea proved to be of no avail, He could not rouse his soldiers 
to action and had to submit to their collective resolution to turn 
their backs away from India. But on his way back Alexander had 
to face great dangers and risks. The small republican tribes which 
had been enjoying full democracy were in no mood to submit to the 
monarchical system of the Greeks. The real fight for freedom was 
fought by the Asvakas and other small tribes. The Mallois, the 
Oxydrakai and the Sibois put the Grecks to great trouble. In the. 
Malloi capital Alexander was almost killed. The answer which the 
envoys of the Malloi and the Oxydrakot gave to Alexander's 


question as to the cause of the delay in making submission speaks 


18 M’Crindle’s Ancient India, Arrian, p. 118, Curtius, p. 219. 
19 fbid., Arrian, p. 119 - 


20 Ibid., Curtius, p. 219-220 Diodoros confirms the story 
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highly of their love of liberty and freedom. They said that "their 
error in so long delaying to send an embassy was pardon- 
able,. for they were attached more than others to free- 
dom and autonomy. This, answer is in strange con- 
trast with the answer of Poros who wished to ‘be treated only ‘as 
a king. In the first case. there was implied the determination 
‘to win back liberty, while . Poros’ remark was made to 
touch. the romantic vein in the great monarch. According 
to Diodoros the cruel acts perpetrated . by. the Greeks com- 
pelled the Sodrai and Mashanoi into submission. The king of the 
Mausikanos surrendered without making any attempt to preserve . 
his liberty. Sabbas or Sambos was the next victim.”" 

These defeats of the Indians need an explanation. Indians were ` 
not inferior to the Greeks either in discipline or in boldness 
There was no lack of patriotic feeling. The Aévakas, 
Ksatriyas, Malavas and the Oxydrakoi preferred death to the 
. Joss of independence. The intellectuals of the day were aware 
of the consequences of foreign rule. They had perhaps not for- 
-gotten the Persian administration. They consistently opposcd thc 
Greeks and their allies. All the Greek- historians are at one 
in assigining to them a great part-in,the revolt of Sabbas or Sambos. 
“They openly reviled such of the princes as had submitted to him 
(Alexander) and encouraged the free states to revolt against his 
authority. On this account he hanged many of them." But 
for the fact that the leadership of the country was in the hands 
of some selfish men who refused to look beyond their self-interests, 
Alexander’s success in India would have been exceedingly difficult 
t is not the sword but the services of Indian traitors that brought 


sweeping success to the arms of the Grecks. 


21 M'Crindlés Ancient India, Arrian. Po 154. | 
22 fhbid., Arrian. p. 158. 23 lbid. Arrian., p. 293. 
24, Ibid., Plutarch, 9. 313- - : 
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Whatever might be the other results of the Greek invasion, 
it definitely led to the degeneration of the political mind. Lovers 
of liberty became very rare. ^ Indians forgot to distinguish one 
master from’ another. It was all the same to them if their little 
kingdoms were safe. No detailed information’ about the Saka, 
Parthian or Hüna rule is available. But whenever there is a little 
light thrown on the subject, an Indian is always found assisting the 
_ foreigner. The lust for gold got the better of the. noble self. 
Thus, one Saubhagya Sena is found befriending „Antiochos III. He 
showed the weakness on 'the frontiers; and once again it was 
a prince who “unbarred the.door to the invader.” Such - 
was the case during the fights with the 'Hünas also. At this time 
Bhanu Gupta ruled over Northern' India. Among his governors 
there were two brothers Dhanyavisnu and Matvisnu. — It 
scems that at the first sight of the Hina hordes, they deserted the 
Guptas and joined the Hina king. Toramana confirmed their 
governorship and in the Eran Boar inscription Dhanyavisnu is found . 
culogising him as ‘“Maharajadhiraja, the: glorious, of great fame, 
(and) of great lustre. "^^ The two brothers did not fight the Hiinas - 
as their brother governor Goparaja did.” They had forgotten the cx- 
ample of the illustrious Skanda Gupta who had to lie on the barc 
gound for three nights while engaged in the defence of his country. 

As one proceeds “ further, the story becomes dull, and 
uninteresting. It isa tale of great deeds and ‘great betrayals. 
After the Hünas, the’ Chinese were the next to come for con- | 
quests in India. During the latter: half of the 7th century, after 
the death of the great Harsa (who himself had been luted: to do 
homage to ‘the celestial emperor)” one Wang-hwien-tse who bore 


the title of Yen-wei-so-fu-chung-stu came to the court of Kanauj to 
e 


-25 Eran Boar Inscription: Fleet. 
26 Eran Pillar Inscription of Goparaja: Fleet. 
27 Indian Antiquary, IX, p. 19-20." . 
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meet Harsa. One of his ministers, No-fo-ti-a-la-na-shun, 
(Arjun?) had usurped his throne. This minister, or king as he had 
by now become, met the Chinese in the battle-field; and the yellow 
forces ran away to Tibet. Wang, however, with Tibetan and - 
Nepalese armies came back, defeated and ‘slew the minister-king.”® 
But the fight did not cease. The patriots of Northern India decid- 
ed to fight to the finish. "The remains of the hostile army," says 
the Chinese chronicler, “‘obeying the orders of the. queen, tried to 
stop the way upon the banks of the river K bien-to-wei (Godavari) 
but Tsiang-sbi-jin gave them battle and defeated them. He made 
the queen and the king’s sons prisoners, captured twelve thousand 
men and women, and twenty thousand heads of cattle, and subdued 
five hundred and eighty towns, large and small." India had 


faced the foreigners grimly and with determination. She would have 


: been victorious but for a few “‘internationalist minded” men like the 


. Kumara of Kamariipa He, perhaps, did not understand the nature 


| ‘of the struggle and therefore, stood by the foreigners. He helped 


Wang with "thirty thousand oxen and horses and provisions for his 
army; to which he added bows, scimitors and collars of great value 
The king of Kio-mo-lo (Kamarüpa) gave him some rare articles, 
a may of his state and several statuettes of Lao-tsu.” 
An alliance seems to have. been concluded between him 
and the. Chinese according to which he was to help the celestial 
empire in its conquests in India. He must have been promised 
some good in return, of which, however, no trace is found in the 
Chinese chronicles. If a prince of the type of Kumira could in- 


. dulge in such games of politics, one 1s not sure to what levity others . 


could stoop 
Henceforth treachery was rampant in India, ^ Everyone seems 
to be determined to sell the national interests for the individual good. 


. 28 Indian Antiquary, IX, p. 20. l -29 Ibid, p. 20. 
3o lbid, p. 20. i 
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Thus, when India was engaged in a serious struggle with the 
Arabs, when she was so weak as to send her envoys three: times to 
China begging for help against the Arabs," her greatest kingdom 
was on friendly terms with the Mussalmans. While Jurz and Sindh 
were engaged in war with the Arabs, the Balharas or the Rastra- 
kütas were giving the Mussalmans every concession in their terri- 
tory for carrying on trade and commerce." They allowed the Arabs 
to build mosques and granted them territorial rights on the coast 
. of the Arabian Sea near.Cambay." Mussalmans wete allowed to 
travel in their. territories and given an opportunity to 
study . the strategic points of attack upon other Indian 
powers. This attitude of the Rastrakütas can well be compared 
-with that of the famous king of France who wished to conclude: an. 
alliance with the Turks against the Christian powers of Europe. 
Both his and the Rastrakiitas’ actions are condemnable because the 
days of national states had not yet begun. 

The last nail in the coffin of Indian independence was driven 
with the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni. Everywhere there were 
. conversions and submissions. One Shanker Pala was converted to 
Islam and in reward got the governorship of Multan.” In the same 
way the rajah of Baran with ten thousand mer got himself converted 
to the religion of the Prophet. Rajya Pala of the Pratihāra dynasty, 
of Kanauj submitted to Mahmud without raising his little finger 
in the defence of his realm.” Kanauj was, at this time, the chief 
town of Northern India. "This humiliation the Rajputs could not 
bear, and the _ Chandella - Vidyadhara invaded Rajya Pala's 


territory. But the prince of Kalafijar did not conduct himself in any 


31 Indian Antiquary, IX, p. 21. | 

32 Elliot's His. of India, 1, ‘Al Idrisi, p. 88. 

33 lbid. Ibn. Haukal, p. 34. ; 

34 Ishwari Prasad: “A short His. of Muslim rule in India,” p. 47. i 
35 Ferishta, I, p. 57. - l 
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better way the next year when Mahmud knocked at his doors. 
The saddest episode in the-Ghazni invasions is the part played by 
Ananda Pala of Lahore. His father had been a martyr to the cause 
of independence. He himself had organised the famous alliance 
which had unnerved the Mussalmans. But his mind seems to 
have changed when Mahmud attached the fort of Thaneswar. 
Self-interest prevailed over self-dedication and Ananda. Pala 
is, like the Poros of old, seen supplying “the Moslems 


° He conducted himself with so much 


“every necessary’ of life. 
“hospitability towards Mahmud, that he returned peaceably 
to Ghazni, One wonders what kind of peace Ananda ‘Pala 
enjoyed, 

This is in short the story of invasions. The political history 
of this country 1s interpersed with great deed and great betrayals 
India, as has been shown above, did not lack in patriotism or bold 
ness. The way in which they met the incoming forces of the 
Greeks, the Sakas, the Hünas, the Chinese and last but not least, 
those of the Muslims, is a living commentary on their boldness and 
courage. Her intellectuals had always been of nationalistic tendencies 
And:yet one comes across so many traitors in Indian history. A 
‘speech of Ambhi recorded by Plutarch purporting that he did not 
-care to share his wealth with the Greeks, as he had plenty 
of it^ may be ‘said to defend his action against the Paurava 
king. It may lead otie to suppose that the king of Taxila 
was a humanist and an Internationalist; and yet it is’ a fact 
that he was at war with two Indian princes at the time, obvious- 
ly for the purpose of gaining more territory. Such was the case 
with the Kumara of Assam also; and Ananda Pala, once the hero of 


the nation forgot the deeds of his late martyr-father. He helped 


36 Ferishta, p. 53- l 37 Ibid., p. 53. 
38 M’Crindle’s Ancient India, Plutarch, p- 306. 
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Mahmud in the ‘annihilation of his own co-religionists and country- 
men simply to maintain himself on the throne of Lahore. If the 
actions of these kings and princes are analysed one cannot help 
conduding that the leaders of the country, the átistocratic class, 
were cattied away by their own interests. They did not cate a bit 
for the Indian people or for their co-religionists. One cannot at 
present say what would have been the course which the events in 
Indian history might ‘have taken if these princes and nobles had 
acted in another way. The movements of races might not 
have been checked. India might have fallen a prey to their lust, as 
she did. But she would have been spared the glory of having pro- 


of a doubtful’ character’ and 


duced so many “defenders of fait 
surely of little value. 


KrisHNA KUMAR 


"Vrsala, the Greek Kingly Title of 
Candragupta Maurya 


The story, that Candragupta was a scion of the Nanda king of 
Magadha, and that his mother (or according to another version his 
grandmother) Mura was of low origin and the family name Maurya 
assumed by the dynasty founded by Candragupta was derived from 
Mura,’ ts of very late origin. — It is difficult to find an carlicr reference 
to this story than in the introduction, written as late as 1713 A.D., 
by Dhundiraja to the drama Mudraraksasa of Visikhadatta. 

The Puranas only record the fact that Candragupta with the 
help of Kautalya completely uprooted and destroyed the Nanda 
family and occupied the throne. They do not in the slightest degree 
hint at Candragupta’s relationship with. the Nandas. This fact 
becomes very significant when we find that Mahapadmananda is so 
clearly mentioned by the Puranas as an illegitimate son of Mahi- 
nandin of the Sisunaga dynasty. If Candragupta was son of Nanda, 
legitimate or illegitimate, this fact too would have been mentioned 
in the Pauranic traditions. With slight variations, which are not 
rclevant to the present discussion, the following account of these facts 
is found in the Vaya, Visnu, Matsya, Brabmanda and Bhagavata 
Puranas. ne 

महानन्दिसुतः शट्रागभांद्भवोऽतिलुव्थो महापञ्मों eu: 

परशुराम इवापरो5खिलक्षत्रान्तकारी भविता ॥४॥ ह 

aa: safa gat भूमिपाला भविप्यन्ति। स चेकच्छन्रामनुन्नट्वितशासनो 
महापञ्चः giri भोच्यति ॥५॥ i 

तस्याप्य सुताः सुमाल्याथा भवितारस्तस्य च महापञ्चस्यानु uff 
मोचयन्ति महापस्तस्पुत्राअक वर्षशतमवनीपंतयो भविष्यन्ति । 

नवे ताननन्दान्केटिल्यो ब्राह्मणः समुद्धरिष्यति ॥६॥ 


Vincent Smith, Larly History of India, p. 117. HE ed. 
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तेपामभावे dara gaat भोच्यन्ति कौटिल्य एव चन्द्रगुप्त' राज्येबभिषेद्यति uen? 

It Mura and Nanda story is‘really true, it will be ridiculous 
to suppose that Candragupta founded a new dynasty. As Dhundi. 
raja himself suggests, Mura was one of the wives of Nanda. 

राज्ञैः पली सुनन्दासीज्ज्येष्टान्यत्रषलात्मजा | 

मुराख्या सा प्रिया va: शीललावणयसंपदा ॥3 
According to the earliest Hindu traditions the marriage of a high 
caste man with a woman of lower caste was permitted. Hindu 
kings married girls from very low classes and their children had 
never been dubbed as illegitimate and Sidra and regarded as 
founders of new dynasties. We may recall che marriage of Santanu 
and Matsyagandha, from whom sprung the great race of Kauravas 
and Pandavas. 

The drama’ AMaudraiksasa at a few places docs suggest the 
kinship of Candragupta to the Nandas.' But the following 
passages in the drama indicate beyond doubt that Candragupta was 
not related to the Nandas, and that Cánakya brought about a 
complete dynastic change in putting Candragupta on the Magadha 


thronc. | 
(7) चाणक्यः--अगृहीते राक्षसे किमुत्खातं नन्दवंशस्य किं वा स्थैग्रमुत्यादित॑ 
चन्द्रगुप्तलच्म्याः । ( विचिन्त्य ) अहो vues नन्दवंशे 
निरतिशयो भक्तिुणः। स खलु कस्मिंधिदपि जीवति 
नन्दान्वयावयवे इषलत्ष्य साचिव्यं ग्राहयितु' न शक्यते (Act. 1.) 
(2) राक्ञसः--उत्सन्नाश्रयकातरेव कुलटा गोत्रान्तरं श्रीर्गता (Ace VE Ve. 5.) 
` (3) वजूलोमाः--नन्दकुलनगकुलिशस्य मौर्यकुलप्रतिष्टापकस्य आर्यचाणक्ग्रस्य । (Act. LV.) 


2 The above isthe version of the Visnu Purana, IV 24. . 
- ३ See Telang's Introduction to Mudraraksasa. 
4 Sce. Act V, verse 5 भक्त्या qaga: ctc; Act IV, Bhiguriyana’s speech तद्यदि 
कदाचिचन्द्रगुप्तः ०८. 


^ 
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4 चन्द्रगुप्तः-क्रिमतः परमपि प्रियमस्ति 2 
` राच्तसेन समं मेत्री राज्ये चारोपिता वयम्‌ | 
नन्दाश्चोन्मूलिताः सर्वे कि कतेव्यमतः प्रियम्‌ ॥१६॥ (Act. VIL) 
In connection with the last passage we may note that if Candragupta 
was even in the slightest degree related to the Nandas he could not 
have made the above remark. We may also further note that it 
is a very significant fact that throughout the whole drama Candra- 
gupta's own feelings or statements do not in the slightest degree 
hint at his relationship with the Nandas. 

The fact that Candragupta did not belong to the Nanda family 
Is further suggested in the drama by his complete indifference to 
the murder of the last of the Nanda king Sarvarthasiddhi. On the 
other hand at the death of Parvataka,* his ally in the overthrow 
‘of the Nandas, Candragupta performs his obsequies (Act. 1). 
According to the Hindu customs and ‘Sistras these rites are per- 
formed either by the son or other very near relatives of the deceased. 
Thus, according to the drama, Candragupta seems to be related to 
Parvataka and not the Nandas. 

That Candragupta belonged not to the Nanda family, but 
some other family, 15 also suggested by the fact that we have in the 
drama another relation of Candragupta, Maharaja Balagupta," who, 
as the Gupta ending of the name suggests, may have been a cousin 
of the former. Besides. Maharaja Balagupta the drama also men- 
tions other paternal kinsman of Candragupta.’ As such, Balagupta 
and the other kinsman of Candragupta would have also belonged 
to the Nanda family on the assumption that Candragupea belonged 


toit. Te will be chen surprising why Raksasa does not support Bala- 
g $ 


5 ln a paper “Identification of Parvataka and Porus” (Ninth All-India Con- 
ference), E have suggested the identification of Parvataka and Porus. 

€ देवस्य खजनगन्तिर्महाराजवलगुप्तः । Act. Il 

7 यावेतौ रोहिताक्ष-विजयवर्माणी तावप्यत्यन्तमानित्वात्‌ खदायादेभ्यस्त्वया digan 
समानमसहमानी मलयकेतुमाश्रिती Act. || 
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gupta or some other kinsman of Candragupta instead of Malayaketu, 
an outside prince, and also like Sarvarthasiddhi why Canakya does 
not get rid of Maharaja. Balagupta, since, as the first passage quoted 
above clearly shows, Canakya rightly regarded Candragupta’s posscs-. 
sion of the Magadha throne highly insecure so long as any one of 
the Nanda family was alive. 

Moreover if Candragupta is taken as born of the Nandas the 
whole plot of Mudraraksasa falls flat. Canakya took a vow to exter- 
minate the whole of the Nanda family, but in the end put one born 
amongst them on the throne. Equally inconsistent becomes the 
character of Raksasa. One supreme thing in his life seems to be his 
devotion to Nanda family, yet he so bitterly fights one of the ablest 
of their descendants, and is prepared to put against him Malayaketu, 
an outside prince, on the throne of Magadha. As already suggested, 
it will be contrary to the oldest Hindu traditions to say that Raksasa 
did not regard Candragupta as the son of Nanda because he was 
born of lowly Mura, though she was married to the Nanda king. 

The behaviour of Raksasa in the last scene of the last Act defi- 
nitely suggests that Candragupta was not connected with the . 
Nandas. When Candragupta is introduced to Raksasa the latter 
‘behaves as if he sees the young monarch for the first time. क्सः— 
( विलोक्यात्मगतम्‌ ) अये (another reading sem! अये) अयं चन्द्रगुप्तः (Act. VIT). 
If Candragupta was of the Nanda family and belonged to Magadha, 
he must have been known to Raksasa. It would be absurd 
to represent Raksasa feeling so surprised at seeing him. 

Thus-we find that the Puranas do not in the slightest degree © 
hint at Candragupta’s relationship with the Nandas, and the drama 
Mudraraksasa carefully looked into also supplies a very sttong evidence 
to the same effect. Now as we turn to the Buddhist and Jain 
soutces there too we do not find the slightest hint which may suggest 
that Candragupta belonged to the Nanda family. If there is any 


historical basis for the Nanda origin of Candragupta we find it 
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difficult to account why Buddhist traditions suppressed this 
fact. It may pethaps be suggested that it was to hide the stigma of 
low birth connected with Mura that Candragupta was completely 
dissociated from the Nanda family. I£ there was any grain of truth 
in this story then they would have also suppressed the Maurya 
designation of the dynasty founded by Candragupta. 

Thus, there seems to be no historical foundation for Nanda- 
Mura story of Candragüpta's brith. The view that Candragupta 
was Sidra or low born is equally fictitious. [t 1s wrong to think that 
in the Puranas :Candragupta is called a — stidra. Prof. K. 
Chattopadhyaya rightly | emphasises the fact that the Puranas really 
do not call him a Sidra, sa: maf राजानो भविष्याः quen of Matsya, 
3 Vaya and Brabmanda ‘Puranas and ततौ नृपा भविष्यनित शूद्रप्रायास्त्ववा मिंका 
in Bhagavata and Visnu with reference to Nandas need not make 
all the succeeding kings Sidra, for the Sungas and the Kanvas were 
certainly not Südras ". There are very strong grounds which make 
us believe thatthe Mauryas were Ksatriyas and that they belonged 
to the solar race ( ada: ). We may briefly recapitulate them 
here. 

If it is true that Visnugupta Canakya, the great minister of 
Candragupta, 1s also the author of the ArthaSastra, and there is no 
reason to doubt it, then Canakya is not likely to support a base born 
person as a universal monarch of India. His ideal king according to 
the Arthasastra must have been a high born prince of irreproachable 
birth, - “महाकुलीन” .* The author of the Arthasastra recommended a 
high born, though weak, to a strong but low born king." The 
public opinion in India in those carly centuries tolerated only 
Ksatriya kings. The chicf cause of the unpopularity of the Nandas 


appears to have been their non-Ksatriya origin. 


8 bidian Historical Quarterly, vol. Vl. p. 282. है 
9 Arthasastra, bk. VI, ch. L . ro Ibid., bk. VIII. ch. Il. 
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In all the Buddhist traditions Mauryas ate called as Ksatriyas. 
In the Maba-parinibbana-suttanta, one o£ the oldest of the Buddhist 
- works Mauryas are represented as a Ksatriya clan ruling at Pipphali- 
vana". The Mahavamsa calls Candragupta as belonging to a 
Ksatriya clan called Moriya." In Divyávadana both Bindusira and ॑ 
ASoka call themselves as Ksatriyas. 

‘The Buddhist tradition that the Mauryas were Ksatriyas is 
"supported by two inscriptions one a Jain inscription in Mysore, 
and the other a Brahmanic inscription at Vaghli in Khandesh. 
‘No doubt both these Inscriptions are of a later date, but 
they provide corroborative evidence of the highest valuc. The 
Jain inscription which is of-14o2 A.D. says that Nagakhanda 
(the Shikarpur Talug) was protected by the wise Candragupta, rc- 
pository of the Ksatriya virtues— "Candraguptena su -bsatra-dbarma- 


gàbena dhimata’."" Ina paper “Inscriptional Evidence of Candra- 
“gupta Maurya’s Achievements", I have shown that Candragupta 
also conquered a great part of southern India. In all probability 
Candragupta referred to in the above inscription is the first great 
Maurya. l 

The Vaghli inscription is of 1069 AD. It is donatory and by 
way of introduction furnishes the ancestory of a chief Govindaraja ot 
the Maurya clan. In all probability the Maurya clan referred to in 
the inscription is afi offshoot of the great imperial dynasty of that 
name. As Vincent Smith observes ‘Petty Maurya dynastics, 
apparently connected in some way with the imperial line, ruled ih 
the Konkan, between the Western Ghar and the sca, and some 


ather parts of Western India, during the sixth, seventh, and the 


11 Digha Nikiya, (Pali Text Society), p. 166. 

12 Mabavamsa. edited by W. Geiger (PTS), p. 3o. 

13 Divyavadana, pp. 370 and 180 (Coweel & Neil's Ed.). 
14 Ep. Carnatica, VIII, p. 86. ६ 
15 Journal of Indian History, August 1937: 
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. eighth centuries, and are frequently mentioned in inscriptions." 
In this particular inscription under consideration the Maurya family 
is described as sprung from Mandhata, a prince of the Solar race 
(सूर्यबंश) . The inscription runs as follows: "— 

आदावव्यक्ममासीत्तदनु कमल (जस्त)...त्सुतः कश्यपोभू ...(तद)नु मनुरभत्तत्सुतस्सयंबंशः । 
विख्यातः सर्वलोकेप्यमलनृपगुगारन्बरितः कीर्तिर्मेम्मीन्धातुर्भ[ मिपालात्सकलगुणनिभेम्मीर्यवंशो 
aga ॥६६॥ 

The tradition ‘recorded in the Vaghli inscription that thc 
Mauryas descended from Mand)ara and that they belonged to the 
solar race is remarkably supported by several other. indepen- 
dent traditions. © According to the Buddhist tradition as preserved in 
Mabavamsa Tika, the Mauryas belonged to the same race as 
Buddha. Now Buddha himself, according to several Buddhist 
works like, the Mabivamsa,™ Mabavastu," and Lalitavistara, be- 
longed to the above solar race, and in which according to the Bud- 
dhist tradition itself appeared Mandhata, Iksvaku and other im- 
portant princes several of whom are also met with in the Brahmianic 
list of the kings of the solar race. Even the Brahmanic traditions 
connect the family of Buddha with the solar dynasty. According 
o the Visnupurana Brhadbala of this dynasty was killed in the 
battle of Kuruksctra, and in the list of “the king of the family which 
descended from Prhadbala arc Sakya, his son Suddhodana, and his 
son Ratula (evidently Rabula).™ The Buddhist and the Pauranic 
lists do not completely agree but some of the more important names 


are the same in both the lists. Rajatarangini, the testimony of which 


16 Karly History of India, (MI. ed), p. 195. 

17 Lp. Ind., M, p. 221 f. 

18. Geiger's Mabávarasa, ch. H, pp. 12-14. 

iy "Suddhodanassa räjño Ikşvākujasa putro Māyāya | Sakyakulanandijanano 
Gkyobhut stkyasukumaro” (Mabavasta, Ul, p. 247). 

"Aditvagotra tejasvi Tkyvakukulasainbhave jatitah ksatriyo agro Bhagvanām 
agrapudgalo."  (bid., UI, p. 246). 


20 Visnu Purana, part IV, ch. 22. 
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should be carefully considered, regards Asoka as a descendant of. 
Sakuni: — 
sila: शकुनेस्तस्य भूपतेः प्रपितृ्यजः । 
अथावहद्शोंकाड्यः सत्यसंधो वस॒ धराम्‌ u?! 

Sakuni in the Pauranic traditions is connected with the Iksvaku 
family, and is referred to as one of the kings of Uttarapatha." 

Thus as we put together these various independent traditions 
we feel certain that Candragupta and the Maurya dynasty belonged 
to some Ksatriya family of the solar race, and that the Nanda- 
Mura story and the low birth of Candragupta are literary fictions of 


. a much later date. The Mauryas appear to have belonged to the 


- 


Ka$yapa-gotra. In the Jain scriptures we hear of a disciple: of 
Mahavira called maurya-putra, who belonged to the Kasyapa-gotra 
The Vaghli inscription referred to above suggests the same gotra 
for the Mauryas. It may also-be noted that Buddha himself is 
called Kasyapa in several Suttas, and as we have discussed above the 
Buddhist traditions indicate: that the Mauryas belonged to the same 
ace as Buddha ; j 

Now let us examine the views of the scholars who have sought 
the support for the suggestion that Candragupta was a son of Nanda 
bya low caste woman Muri from the fact chat in the drama 
Mudraraksasa he is so often called Vrsala by Canakya. Dr. B. C. 


Law, though he gives more credit to the Buddhist tradition that 


Mauryas belonged to a Ksatriya clan, seems to agree with many 
others that "in Visikhadatta’s ALudraraksasa Candragupta is re- 


21 Kalbana's Rajatarangini by M. A. Stein. (First Tarahga, 101). 

22 Vayu, Brabmanda, Brabma, Harivazsa, Siva and Visi puranas record that 
"Iksváku had a hundred sons, of those sons fifty, chief of whom was Sakuni, were 
kings in Uttaripatha,” Pargiter’s Ancient Historical Traditions, p. 257. Sakuni also 
recalls one of the important figures in the Mababbarata. He was a prince 
from Gandhara, brother of Gandhari, the mother of Duryodhana. This confirms: 
our view, set forth elsewhere, that Mamrya dynasty and Candragupta himself ori- 
ginally belonged to Gandhara 


23 Kalpasiitra (SBE) XXXVI, p. 286. + 
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presented as Vrsala, a person of low birth, an illegitimate son of the 


* These scholars, 


last Nanda king by a Sudra woman named Mura". 
in’ the first place, have drawn an unwarranted conclusion that the 
drama supports the Mura story. Nowhere in the drama do we get 
the slightest hint that Mura was the name of Candragupta's mother 
or grandmother. Secondly, the word Vrsala, used by Canakya for 
Candragupta in the drama is wrongly taken by these scholars to mean 
Sidra. The following passage from the drama makes it highly im- 
probable that the word Vrsala was used by Canakya in this sense ac 
all, on the other hand, it suggests chat Vrsala was a kingly title. . 

चाणक्यः--(नाव्ये WTEZITAGIUTA च सहप्पमात्मगतम्‌ । ) AO 

अये सिंहासनमध्यास्ते Ta: । साधु साधु । 

नन्दैविघुक्कमनपेक्षितराजतृत्तैरध्यासितं च त्रपलेन त्रषेश राज्ञाम्‌ । 

सिंहासनं सदृशपार्थिवसत्क्ृतं च प्रीतिं afayafa गुणा ममेते ॥ 

(evra) ब्रिजयरतां TTA: | 

- राजा- (आसनादुत्थाय चाणक्यस्य पादौ Wea) आय, TAJA: प्रणमति | 

चाणक्यः (पाणां गृहीत्वा) उत्तिष्छोत्तिष्ट वत्स । Act. HI. 

As the following passage suggests even the royal orders issued 
by Canakya on behalf of Candragupta were to be proclaimed as 
orders from Vrsala, 

चाणक्यः-वत्स उच्यतामस्मद्वचनात्‌ कालपाशिको दणडपाशिकश्न यथा JTA: समा- 

ज्ञापयति य एप क्षपणको जीवसिद्धी राक्षस्न-प्रयुक्तो ream पर्वतेश्वरं घातितवान्‌ स॒ एनमेव 
दोषं प्रस्याप्य सनिकार नगरान्निर्वास्यतामिति । (Act. 1.) 
Here aya: समाज्ञपपति can only correctly mean that the King or His 
Majesty commands. Elsewhere also the word Vrsala as used by 
Canakya is simply replaceable by the words देव or राजन्‌. ‘At 
some places in some manuscripts Vrsala is actually replaced by the 
latter epithets. For instance in.the first passage just given above 
one of the manuscripts used by Mr. Telang gives विजयतां देवः in place 
of विजयतां वृषलः ` 


24 Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 213. 
25 Miulráráksasa, 6th: Ed. p. 114., 
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If Canakya uses the word Vrsala in the sense of Sidra, or as other 
scholars have suggested, in the sense of one belonging to a heretical 
sect,” one fails to understand why he should in private as well as 
in public so insultingly refer to the great monarch, whom he had 
given his wholehearted support. Even if Canakya took a malicious 
delight, which seems most unlikely in view of the very cordial rela- 
tions shown throughout the whole drama between him and 
Candragupta" in always making the latter fecl his: low birth, 
it should be highly: impolitic (and hence. undramatic) on the 
part of Canakya to call Candragupta as Vrsala in the Jast scene when 
"he introduced him to Ráksasa and wanted to reconcile him to the 


new monarch. 


चाणक्यः--सर्व मे त्रपलस्य धीर भवता संयोगमिच्छोनयः ॥ 
quu वृषलस्त्वां द्रष्टुमागच्छति । (Act. VIL) 

If Vrsala had any bad odour about it, this was the ume when 
Canakya could have at least diplomatically spared the use of the term. 
Canakya knew the feclings of Raksasa towards Candragupta and 
nothing could have helped more to estrange Raksasa further from a 
king, who had uprooted the Nandas, than Canakya so foolishly rc- 
minding him by calling Candragupta as Vrsala, that thenceforth he 
was required to support a Sidra king on the throne of Magadha. 
The truth scems to be that the word Vrsala is not used in the drama 


by Canakya for Candragupta in any bad sense at all. But, as sur- 


26 Sce JHQ., p. 271 £ VL; and also p. 595. f. Indian Culinre 2. 

27 Canakya throughout the drama shows very great affection. for Candragupta, 
so often he calls him qg a term of great endearment. Candragupta also always 
cfers io Cinakya in terms of deepest respect He, as the following passage fram 
the drama shows, felt a great distress even at the faked quarrel against Canakya, his 


preceptor. 
amiada मम afzadi gfe: प्रवेष्ट्मबनेविवरं Ina 


ये aada न गुरु' प्रतिमानयन्ति तेपां कथं चु mu न भिनत्ति D ॥३३॥ 
Act Hl 
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mised above, it was a kingly title of Candragupta. This view of 
ours is supported by Medini, who gives the following synonyms of 
the word Vrsala— 


AA Tad De चन्द्रगुप्तेषपि राजनि ॥१३४॥ 

We venture to suggest that Vrsala as used in connection with 
Candragupta is the Sanskritised form of ‘basileus’ (Prakrit form of 
which will be *basal which was the Greek equivalent of Rajan, 
(king). ‘Basileus’ as equivalent of Rajan and ‘basileus basileon’ as 
‘equivalent to Rajatiraja, Rājarāja, or Maharaja were used by several 
other non-Greck kings of India in their bilingual coins. For ins- 
tance, ‘basileus basileon’ was the title borne, along with Rajatirája 
and Rajarája, by Kadphises and Azes." The early Greek historians 
called Candragupta by. this Greek kingly title. Arrian called him 


2 


"Indian Basilea". Appian” and Plutarch"! also called him as such. 
It can be taken as certain that the Greek subjects of Candra- 
gupta who are spoken of as Yonas" in the Asokan inscriptions, 
called him by that epithet. Moreover, as most of the historians 
believe, he had a Greek wife, daughter of Scleucus, it is likely that 
he was often addressed by the Greek kingly title even in his court 
on formal occasións. The author of the drama Mudraraksasa perhaps 
knew of this tradition and cautiously made use of it. It ts likely that 
by the time of the author of the drama this significance of the term 
Vrsala (Prakrit basal) was lost and it was mixed up with the other 


word Vrsala which perhaps originally meant one belonging to a 


28 Sce Gardner and Poole's Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and Scythic 
kings oj Dactria and India. l 

29 Greek form uscd by Arrian is ‘Zuððy|ßaotãca’ (Exped. Alex. V. vi. 2.). 

30 Greck form used by Appian is *faeuez! (Syr. 55). 


31 Greck form used by Plutarch is ‘Bactdveous’ (Alexander, ch. 62). 

32 For identification of Yońas and other. people of north-western India and 
Central Asia, over whom Mauryas ruled, refer to our paper “Central Asiatic Pro- 
vinces of tbe Manryan Empire,” Indian Historical Quarterly, XW, No. 3. 
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 non-Brahmanical and heretical sect" and subsequently a Sidra. 
The Prakrit form of the word Vrsala as used in the latter sense is 
also ‘basal’ or ‘vasal’.”' 

It is only at two places in the drama that the word Vesala de- 
finitely carries a stigma of inferiority. “But at none of these two 
places it is used by Canakya, and at both the places the author may 
have played a pun on the word Vrsala. At one place Candragupta’s 
chamberlain at seeing the humble dwelling of Canakya remarks 

ततः स्थानेऽम्य वृषलो देवश्चन्द्रगु्तः । कुतः । 
arama: च्षितिपतिमभूतंरपि pur प्रवाचः कापरयाद्यदवितथवाचोऽपि क्तिनः । 


प्रभावम्तृप्णायाः सं खलु सकत्नः स्यादितरथा निराहाणामीशस्तृणमिव तिरस्कारविषयः ॥१३॥ 
(Act IIL) 


At another place Raksasa remarks: 
पति' व्यक्ता देवं भुवनपतिमुच्चेंरभिजनम्‌ । 
गता सा श्रीः शीघ्र त्रषलमविनीतेव Tet ॥६॥ (Act VL) 
ft may be noted that in the first passage from the drama given 
above onc of the manuscripts used by Hillebrandt reads— 
ततः स्थाने खत्वस्थ सुखप्रे्षको Tal PAAA: instead of ततः स्थानेऽस्य Tal देवशन्द्रगुप्तः 
This reading will immediately suggest that even in this passage | 
, Vrsala is not used in a derogatory sense but is rather a title of great 
importance, It is difficult to raise here the question of. the authenti- 
city of this text, but it occurs in a manuscript which was obtained 
from Bikaner, and it may represent a different tradition l 
We think it is the greatest importance for a proper appreciation 


of. the dramatic art of Visakhadatta as well as for a better under- 


33 Cf. the following verse from Manusmrti. 


शनवेस्तु क्रियालोपादिमाः क्षत्रियजातयः । 
ara गता लोके ब्राह्मणादर्शनेन च ॥४३॥ Chap. 1०. 
34 Compare the following: — 
na jacca vasalo hoti na jaccà hoti brāhmano/ 
kammanā vasalọ hoti kammans hoti brāhmano// 
(Vasalasmita. Sultani pita). 
35 Mudrérahsasa by Visikhadatta, (Breslau, 1912). 
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standing of the character of Canakya and Candragupta and. their 
relation as depicted in the drama that we must clearly bear in mind 
that the term Vrsala as used for Candragupta by Canakya is a kingly 
title. It is doing Visakhadatta a great injustice to think that he’ 
subordinated the dramatic art to glorify Brahmanic supremacy: The 
author of the drama himself scems to have held Candragupta in very 
great esteem. In the benedictory verse at the end of the drama he 
regards him as the incarnation of Visnu. 

The misconception of the word Vrsala is responsible for the bc- 
lick that Candragupta was of low birth or a Sidra. Once such a 
belief became current, attempts seem to have been made to give 
fanciful explanations of the name Maurya, borne by the dynasty 
founded by Candragupta, and the Nanda-Mura story 1s an outcome 
of this. In the hight of our conclusion set forth in several 
papers" chat Candragupta originally belonged to Gandhara and was 
identical with Sasigupta we have suggested that, the Maurya de- 
signation of the dynasty. founded by him may be traceable to the 
Kohi-r-(mountain) Mor, the Meros of Greek historians which even 


now stands in the heart of.the country between the Indus and the 


Hindukush.?' 
H.C. SETH | 


ON 

_ 36 Sec our paper “Did Candragupta Maurya belong to North-Western India? 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, XII, part IL See also our paper "Sasigupta 
and Candragupta," Indian Historical Quarterly, XIII, no. 2. | have re-examined 
the views expressed in these. papers at length in my paper ‘Gandhira Origin of 
the Maurya Dynasty. and Identification of Candragupta and Sasigupta,” read before 
“the Ninth All-India Oriental. Conference 

37 See “Gates of India.” T. Holdich, p. 124: and also Cam. Hist. of India, 1 
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Post-Vyasaraya Commentators 
(Non-Polemical) 


I. Raghittama Tirtha (1557-96). 
Close on the heels of Vyasaraya (1478-1 539) came a host of 


influential commentators, who in their own way contributed to the 
growth and spread of the Dvaita Vedanta and its literature. Their 
number is much greater than that of the polemical writers of the 
system. While the latter worked so hard to make Dvaita Vedanta 
known outside their own province and respected all over the land 
as a powerful limb of Indian Philosophy, the commeritators now to 
be mentioned played an equally valuable part in making the works 
of Madhva and his early followers, better known and understood 
within the fold of the Acarya and kindling popular interest therein 
by writing lucid commentaries and glosses on the works of their 
predecessors, and rendering them: less tiresome and more casily 
assimilable, . One such early writer was Raghüttama Tirtha 

Raghüttama is one of the. honored saints of the Madhva 
calender. Nothing is known about his parentage or carly life, save 
that he was recruited to the Sannyasa-asrama directly from his 
Brahmacaryasrama. He succeeded to the pontificate of the Uttaradi 
Math in 1557-8, which he occupied for thirtynine years tll his death 
in the cyclic year of Manmatha. He was thus a close contemporary 
of Vijayindra and Vadiraja. 

Raghiittama is said to have studied for some years after his ordi- 


. D >~ = I 
nation under a learned Pandit of the name of Varadarüjacarya,! at 


1 This Pandit is said to have been the first of the "Adya" family of scholars, 
te which is claimed to belong even Rim icarya of Tarañgini-fame. For the works 
ascribed to Varad icarya see Appendix I, of my forthcoming work 
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Mannür.' The Pandit's treatment of his disciple, scems to have 
terminated the studies rather abruptly. 

Tradition ascribes to Raghüttama certain innovations in the 
Math routine and additions to pontifical paraphernalia. He seems 
to have spent the major part of his life at his Math on the S. Pennir 
at Tirukoilur (N. Arcot Dt.) where he passed away and where his 
mortal remains lie entombed. To this day special reverence is paid 
to his memory and hundreds visit his temb at Tirukodur. He was 
a scholar of great repute and taught many disciples among whom 
were (1) Rāmācārya, the author of the Tarangini and (2) Vedcsa 


Bhiksu a prolific commentator. 


WORKS 


Raghüttama's works are seven in number. All of them are 
extant though only two have so far been printed. . They are in 
the nature of commentaries on the earlier works of the system. 
"Bháva-bodha" is the general title of a majority of his works and 


Raghüttama himself is usually called “Bhavabodhacarya’’ or 


“Bhavabodhakara’’. 


(1) Visnutattvanirnaya-tika-Bhivabodba. (m) 

This Mysore (O.L. 1906) is Raghüttama's gloss on the VTN- 
commentary of Jayatirtha, in about 1200 granthas. The author 
quotes from the Pramana Paddbati of Jayatirtha and culls pratikas 


regularly from the. original commentary of Jayatirtha. 


(2) Tattvaprakasika-Bhavabodba. (m) 


This is a super-commentary on the TP of Jayatirtha, which is 
preserved. both. at Mysore O.L. (C323) and at Madras (O.L.R., 


No. 878). It is a voluminous commentary running to nearly 8100 


2 Reported to be a village on the Bhima river, in the Indi taluq of the 
Bijápur district. 
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granthas. The gloss is quoted and criticised by Jagannatha Tirtha 
in his Bhasyadipika.* The author quotes also the passages of the 
. Nyayavivarana. commented upon by Jayatirtha in his TP without 
introducing the actual words thereof, and from the Candrika.’ 


(3) Nyayavivarana-tiba. (p) 
This is a direct commentary on the N'yayavivarana of Madhva 
in continuation of Jayatirtha's commentary on the same, from 


D.S.i, 3,7 onwakds. It has been printed and published from Udipi. 


(4) N yaya-ratna-sambandha-dipika, (m) 

A ms. of this is preserved in the Mysore O.L. (C15 52). kt 
runs to some 1200 granthas and is in the nature of a commentary 
on the AV showing at the same time the interconnection between 
the words of Madhva and the sütras of Badarayana. It also indi- 
ates the Pürvapaksa and Siddhanta nyayas involved at cach step 


The scope of the work’is thus indicated : — 


Anuvyakhyokta yuktinam Bhasyadbikaranesvalam |, 


Jayamunyuktam asritya vaks ye Srutisamudarabam // 


(5) Vivaranoddhiva. (m) 


This ts a eloss on those passages of the N yayavivarana vhich 
have been commented upon by Jayatirtha in his TP without intro- 
ducing ‘the actual words thereof, into the body of his text." A ms 


is preserved at the Tanjore Palace Library (XIV. 7841) 


3 Ste Bhasyadipika (Madras) p. 237 and Bhivabodba i, 1, 3; and p. 438 and 
Lhavabodha ti, 1, 18 

4 See. 2 p. 48b (MS). ae 

3 See the colophon:  ......... “Ia Srimad Jayatirthacaranapradarsita-tittva- 
prakasikagata-nyayavivaranoddhara ...” 

6 Wide also the remarks of Raghavendra in his TP Bhavadipa p. 25, lines 22-23 
i, 4. 13 p.233. (Bombay). The editor of the TPL. Catalogue has not properly 
understood. the scope of this work of Raghüttama. 
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(6) Brhadaranyakopanisad-bhasya-tika. (p) 

Raghüttama's magnum opus is. his commentary on the 
Brhadáranyaka-bhásya of Madhva, in 9ooo granthas, published as 
early as the year 1907. He gives both the "bhasyartha" and the 
khandártha of the Upanisad—i.e. to say, he has commented upon 
the bhisya of Madhva as well as upon the passages of the Upanisad 
itself, independently and in a connected way. The most striking 
feature of the commentary is the large number of quotaticns from 
the Brhadaranyaka-bhasya of Sankara which Raghüttama gives, in 
order to contrast the interpretations of his school with those of the 


former, which are sometimes criticised by him (p. 41): — 


Bhavabodba Sankara’s Brh. Up.  Bhavabodba Sankara's Brh. Up. 
(Anandagrama cd.) (Anandasrama cd.) 
Page 7 obs .. Page 20 Page 35b 5 s. Page 129 
10 see thy 33 36b 2r s 145 
12b - si 35 39 bat re 148 
12 2 2 35 207 s m 479 
14 B de 37 274b ef - 630 
35b T. E 127 


He has incorporated in his work many passages from the com- 
mentatics of Jayatirtha on the Katbülaksana (sce Raghüttama, 
Pp- 199-200), AV (sec R. 308 and Sudha 1156) and the [sa Up. (sce 
R. p. 349). He makes an interesting reference to the views of his 
teacher Raghuvarya Tirtha on the interpretation of the term 
"Gostba" (Brh. iii, p. 166, line 17): —Gosthe yajhavatasamipa iti 
svdminah| avarurodba rodham ‘karayamasa| |; 


(7) Gitabhasya-prameyadipika-bhavabodba. (m) 

This is the author’s gloss on Jayatirtha’s commentary on the 
Gita-bhasya of Madhva. A ms. is preserved of this work in the 
Mysore O.L. (1116. नागरी ) and extracts from the gloss have 
beeri given in Pandit T. R: Krsnacarya's ed. of the Gitabbasya- 
_ bbüvaratnakosa of Sumatindra Tirtha. 
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2. Vedesa Bhiksu (c. 1570-1620). 


Vedea Bhiksu describes himself in his works, as a disciple of 
both Raghüttama and his successor Veda-vyasatirtha. The latter 
has been confounded with the famous author of the Nym. by Keith’ 
and Aufrecht But a careful scrutiny of the introductory verses 
and colophons to the works of Vedefa would make it clear that he 
had nothing to do with Vyasatirtha of Nym-fame : 


I. 


Raghiittamaguruprokto bhavo Jayamuner iba] 
Vedesabhiksuna balabodbayaptatayeritab | | 
(Katbalaksana. gloss). 


Saktantahkaranan Ragbüttamayatim ahamya- 


vidyagurün Vedavyasayatimé ca. ............ ii 

(Gloss on Pramanapaddbati) - 
Iti Srimacchandogyabbisyasya tikayam, Vedavyasatirtba- 
pujyapadasisya-Vedesabbiksuviracitayam ...... 

(Colophon to the c. on Cha. Up. bbasya.) 
Guru-Raghittamayogisusiksito Jayamunerabbisandbirayam 
l | mama), 
Prakatito'lavabodhahydam bujasthitaramapatityptim 

abbipsata/ |, ` 
(Gloss on Tattvodyota-tika). 


Nothing is however known about the personal history of 
Vedesa, The epithet Bhiksu taken up by him shows that he was 


^a Sannyasin. He has nine wotks to his credit which are all of chem 


illuminating commentaries, —somc on the Upanisad-bhasyas of 


Madhya and the rest on a few of Jayatirtha's works. All save three 
of his works have been printed. 


D. Mill MSS. go (Bodlien Cat. p. 62, col. 2). 
8 Catalogus, p. 619. 
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(1) Tattvodyota-paiiciki Gloss (Tippana) (P* 

This is a gioss on Jayatirtha’s c. on the Td. of Madhva, running 
to 1650 granthas. It throws fresh light on many passages of the 
original, VedeSa quotes several times from earlier commentaries in 
_the field ° and sometimes criticises them." He has quoted also from 
the Samksepa-fariraka ^ (1, 167) and the Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya 
and a commentary thereon 

Similar glosses on (2) Jayatirtha’s commentaries on the PL and 
the (3) VTN. have been attribute! to Vedesa but so far no Mss. of 


‘these have been brought to light. (4) The gloss on the.KL has been 
: published (1900) 


(5-8) Glosses on the Upanisad-bhasyas. 


Vede$a has commented on four of the Upanisad-bhasyas of 
Madhva: the Aitareya, Chandogya, Katha and Talavakara.(p) 
The first is available only in Mss." That on the Chandogya 
entitled ““Padarthakaumudi(p) is the biggest, running to 6000 
granthas, The gloss on the Katha (Bombay 1905) quotes from and 
criticises the bhasya of Sankara on’ this Up.” These references are 
valuable not only for comparative study of the two rival bhasyas but 
also for establishing the genuineness of the c. ascribed to Sankara 
The author gives both the Bhasyartha and the Khandartha of the 
Upanisad 


9 Bombay 1898 and Belgaum 

10. Dp. r1, lines 10, 22; 17, 10-12; 23, 13-14; 24,4; 25, 14; 40, 5-10; 43, 4 

11. P. 8, lines 7-11; p. 13, 7-15; 16 24-26; 12. p. 39 4- 

12 “Tacca  praksambaddhasvabhavaviraharüpatvam ‘iti. Praksambandhasva- 
bhavah pragabhavah, tadviraha$ca pradhvamsah, tatsvarüptvam  vartamanatvam iti 
tatphakkikarthah// (39, 7.) 

13 Hanumanticar, Pejavar Math, 219, Tulu, palmleaf 

14 P. 3, 6-19; i, 1, 20; p. 8, 8-9; i, 2, p. 17; 28; 36 11-18; 41, II 

15 (a) Kecit tu-"Akanksader dosibhavatvena upayogabhavailaksnantaram aha 
ityahuh (iii, 1). (b) Kecit tu -"Nanu paksabhasasya anumitipratibandhakatavam 
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(9) Pramanapaddbati-oyakbya (p)D. 

In course of this his gloss on the Pramanapaddbati of 
Jayatirtha, in 1400 granthas, Vedea is found to quote nearly 
seven times from Vijayindra Tirtha’s commentary on the Pramana- 
paddbati and criticise it thrice." He refers also to another com- 
mentary on the original (pp. 60 and 131) which is yet to be 


identified. 


VedeSa’s works are well-written and afford valuable help in under- 
standing the originals. He is one of the leading commentators of 
the Dvaita school. 


3. Visvesvara Tirtha (c. 1600) 
There is reason to identify Vi$ve$vara Tirtha, the author of a 


‘commentary on the 4 itareya-bhasya of Madhva, with the fourteenth 
Svami of the Pejavar Math of Udip. He was presumably a con- 


temporary and disciple of Vadiraja Svamin of the Sode Math.' 
What he was considerably later than Jayatirtha is proved not only by 
the existence of an epitome of the latter's N yayasudba by Visves- 


vadatà, tasya hetvabhasatvam ava$yabhyupeyam. Anumitch hetvabhüsamátra- 
pratibaddhatvaniyamat ityata aha, Sadhanam iti...... Tatha ca tayor eva niyamabhanga 
iti bhavab" ityahuh (ii, 78) (c) Keeit tu, “Hetusamainadhikaranapratiyogivirodhay- 
bhavapratiyogisádhyasümanadhikaranyam ityarthah. Ato na niyamasya vyipti- 
tvena atmasrayasanka” ityahub. Atra vyadhikarane nadipuràdau avyaptih katham 
pariharaniyet^cintyam. (m) (d) Rasmidvaretasya tattadindriyaikadesadvaretyartha. iti 
kecit. (p. 102 cf. Vij. p. 148). 

16 Etena tadapi nirastam yat kenacid uktam-“Tathatatha pratipannatvam 
ajfiatvapi vipratipattivakyasthapadaih kotyupasthitau satyam, manasasaméayasan- 
bhavat kathametad. nahi sadharano dharma evatra nastiti brümah yena tadupany- 
sah sarthakah. Kimtu tada tasya aparamarsa cveti? p. 66. Cf. Vij. p. 65. (b) 
ii, i. and (c) Vedeéa p- 122, 14-17. 

17 This is supported ‘by one of the scribe’s verses in the MS. of Vadiraja's 
Gurvarthadipika (Mys. C1057): — 

Yad Vadirajayativaryasusamprasanna ..-hayáüsyasusisyasamghe/ 

Tasyatighripatkajaparagavicitrita. - Visvesatirthayatirad bhavatu prasannah// 


er 
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vara (Pejavar) Math Mss. 330, Nagari Palm-leaf) but by the striking 
resemblance which the fourth introductory verse in his Aitareya- 
gloss Mysore O.L. (C1048) bears to the second one of Jayatirtha's 
NS':— 

Namnayartbavicárane kusalino no sabdavarám nidbau 

Snata nyayavicaradiramatayah siksaniruktatigah |, 

Apyevam suravaryadaisikamahacaryaprasadan maba. 

Bhityarthagrabandya bhasyavivrtan yatnam vayam kurmabe] | 

Na sabdabdhau gadha na ca nigamacarcasu catura...... etc/ /) 

(N yayasudba) 

Visve$vara does not refer to any earlier commentary on the 
Aitareyabhisya. He wields a clear and forcible style and his explana- 
tions are always brief and to the point. His commentary is therefore 
eminently readable, though for some unknown reason it has fallen 


into complete oblivion. More than three mss. of it are available 


in the TPL. 


(4. Yadupati Acarya (c. 1580-163 o) 
Yadupati, alias Yadava Acürya, was a distinguished pupil of 
Vedeía Bhiksu. He wrote several commentaries on the earlier 
works of his school the chief of which 1s the one on the NS. called 


Yadupatya after the author. The commentary is very popular in 
Pandit circles, 


18 Needless to point out that Keith (introd. to Ait. Aranyaka, Oxford 12) is 
utterly wrong in making Visvesvara a contemporary and immediate disciple of Madhva 
himself. Vigvesvara also Jayatirtha’s phrase: Anyairanyatha vyakhyatani...(TP 
introd). in his Ait. gloss. 

19 Cf. Iti Srimad Vedcfatirthapijyapadasisyena Yadupatina viracitāyām 


Sudhā-țippanyām ......... (colophon) Vedeśatirthagurumānasakañjasamstham ...(gloss 
on TS). In his c. on the Sudha, Yadupati mentions -the gloss of his teacher 
Vedesa on the Pramdnapaddbati:—"Sistam asmadārādhyaśrīvedeśagurukrtāyām 


Paddhatitikayam drastavyam. (iii, 2, p. 292b). It will be remembered that Vedcía 
was merely a “Bidi-sannyāsi” and was not the Pontiff of any Math. 


- ? 
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Yadupati was probably a Karnataka Brahmin. His native 
village is said to have been Yekkundi in the Saundatti taluq 
of the Belgaum dt. His descendants ate believed to be living. The 
S.K. gives his father’s name as Yadappaya (p. 182). It further 
states that Yadupati’s elder brother Ramappa received sannyasa from - 
. Vedavyasa-Tirtha and that he subsequently became his brothet’s 
teacher in Vedanta. This teacher was presumably the same as 
VedeSa Bhiksu, the distinguished commentator and acknowledged 
Guru of Yadupati. The latter was thus a contemporary of Vidya- 
dhiga Tirtha of the Uttaradi Math 

Not only was Yadupati a distinguished scholar himself, but 
a trainer of equally able disciples. -Among his pupils may be men- l 
tioned (1) Bidarahalli Srinivasa Tirtha, (2) Sarkara Srinivasa, and (3) © 
Umarji Tirumalacárya, who have all made lasting contributions to 
the growth of Dvaita Literature 


WORKS. 


Nine works of Yadupati are available of which only two have. 
been printed. His (1) gloss on the Tattvasamkhyana in 300 granthas, 
is preserved at the TPL., whilst his (2) gloss on the Tattvodyota i: 
available at the Mysore O.L. (C7). | 


(3) Nyayasudba-Tippani. (DD. 

As already observed, the c. on the NS. 1s the most important 
work of Yadupati. It is an adequate c. on the original, bearing the 
stamp of scholarship and originality on every page. The author 
shows himself deeply versed in the grammatical learning of his days: - 
which he brings to the support of the interpretations of his school. 
His c. is distinctly anterior to that of Raghavendra Svamin and per- 
haps also to that of Vidyadhiía. He tries to overthrow the objec- 
tion raised by some «critic (presumably Appayya Diksita) alleging 
Amisrepresentation of the Mimamsaka view in the AV (1,1,4) by 
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pointing out that the author of the AV., has in view, the followers 
of the Prabhakara school .of Mimamsa, who do hold the view attri- 
buted to them by Madhva: Atra kaścit aha- “Bhavanabhedenaiva 
vakyabbedasya drstatvat prakrte ca vikyabbavandyd ekatvat nāvān- 
taravakyabhedo'ngikrta iti”-tat tuccham. — Nabidam Bhattan pra- 
tyapidyate; kimtu Prabhakaran. Jairanvaye bhinne vakyam 
bhidyate eva, ityangikytatvat | Y atbabub-" A nvitapadatmakam bi 
vakyam, tatra katham nanvaye bhinne bbidyeteti] |? Ato na kascit 
ksudropadrava iti. (1, 1, L. p. 72” 

Yadupati quotes also from a number of carlier commentators 
on the NS (1, 1, 1, p: 79; 1, 1, 1, pid p. 152; and i, 1, P- 37 
and 43) as well as from a c. on the SamKsepasariraka (40). As an 
instance of Yadupati’s alertness may be mentioned his interesting re- 
marks on the Unadi Sūtra: Adibbubbyam dutac (V. 1) quoted by 
Jayatirtha in his NS. (1, 4, p. 228, Bombay) in support of Madhva's 
interpretation of the term “mayamatram” which is sought to be 
derived from two roots “man” and "trai." The point is that 
“Adi bhuvo dutac" is the reading generally accepted and found in 
‘the printed texts of the Unadi Sittras. Yadupati is aware of this for 
he quotes from one of the commentaries on the Unadi Sütras pre- 
sumably Svetavana’s (Vide Madras Uni. Skt. Series, VII, pt. 1, p. 210 
text B.); but points out at the same time, that the reading given by 
Jayatirtha is older and ‘genuine one, being found in some 
- Mss. and certain commentaries also. It is however unknown to both 
Narayana and Svetavana and probably the same was the case with 
"Ujjvaladatta. It is however very unlikely that the reading quoted 
by Jayatirtha is a myth for he is a scrupulously honest and carc- 
ful writer. Yadupati’s remarks are faithfully echoed by 


Kesavacarya. 


20 This objection has been met by a number of other commentators also 


like Vidyadhiga and V'jayindra. 
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Yadupati wrote two works on the Bhagavata-prasthana (4) a c. 
on the Bhagavata-tatparya of Madhva of which Mss. are preserved 
at Udipi and the Mysore O.L. (B194, 200)" His c. on (5) 
chapters I-IX, of the Bhagavata Purina has’ been printed and 
published from Dharvar. The Mysore O.L. (C. 1866) has a Ms. of 
his (6) c. on the Yamaka-Bharata. His minor works are four: (7) ` 
ac. on the Sadacarasmrti and three Stotras: (8) Visnu-stotra; (9) 
V edavyasa-stotra or Gadya; and (10) a Karavalambana-stotra in 30 


' verses (S.M. p. 104-12). 


5. Sudhindra Tirtha (1596-1623) 


In Sudhindra Tirtha, the disciple and successor of Vijayindra 
lirtha, we have a personality altogether different from those 
to whom we have hitherto been accustomed. For one, in 
his position, Sudhindra was a person of peculiar tastes, and equip-- 
ment. He is one of the few writers in Daivta Literature who have 
cared to look beyond their noses into realms othet than those of 
theology and metaphysics. Kavya and Alamkara seem to have 
been the forte of Sudhindra on both of which he has left us works 
of real merit, which stand out like oases in a dreary desert of theo- 
logical writings. The Dvaitins have often been accused of a lack 
of interest in anything but their own faith and nothing proves the 
truth of this accusation so well as the fact that posterity has allowed 
to sink into oblivion even the few works of secular and purely literary 
interest left by writers like Trivikrama Pandita, Vijayindra, 

Sudhindra and Sumatindra, | 


DATE 


l As already mentioned, Sudhindra was the successor of Vijayindra 
and the Guru of Raghavendra Svamin, on the pitha of his Math. 
The Raghavendra Vijaya of Narayana speaks of him as having been 


21 The MSS. available cover only the first five Skandhas. 
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honored with a Ratnabhiseka, by the Vijayanagar king Venkata- 
patiraya." He is also reported in the same work, to have enjoyed 
the patronage of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore. He died in 1623 
at Anegondi on the banks of the Tungabhadra and his mortal re- 
mains lie entombed at Navabrndávana alongside the tomb of 
 Vyasaraya. 
. WORKS 

Besides two works on Alamkára and a drama, tradition ascribes 
to Sudhindra a c. on the Tarkatandava entitled Yuktiratnavali. But 
seeing that both Vijayindra and Raghavendra have left commentaries 


on the Tarkatandava, it is difficult to believe that Sudhindra too wrote 


one on the same text. His genius, moreover, did not, as we have 


pointed out, lie that way. 


(1) Alamkāramañjarī. (m) 
` This is a manual of Sabda-Alamkiras,? by Sudhindra of which 
we have a palm-leaf Ms. in the Tanjore P.L. (X, no. 5129-30). 
-One of the later successors of Sudhindra, Sumatindra, wrote a com- 
mentary on this work. This commentary is known by the name of 
| Madhu-dbara (alias Alamkaramanjarwyakbya). But the com- 
mentary and its orginal are preserved at the TPL. But the Editor 
of the Descriptive Catalogue of the TPL has, in ascribing the 
Alamkéramahjarivyakh ya to Sudhindra, confounded the author of 
the original with the commentator. The commentator himself re- 
fers to Sudhindra as the author of the original and speaks of himself 
as the author of the commentary Madhudbara on it: — 
Srimat Sumatindrayatindro vyatanidaniyasimasimagunam| 
Vyakhyam Madbudbarakbyam vivrtalamkiramanjaribrdayam | | 
TE Atredanim tatrabbavan Sudbindra iti Kavindrah. . . 
mangalam acarati**** | | (P. 3972, TBL. Cat.) 


22 Vide also the S.M (P. 308,) verse 8, ‘of Vadifidra’s Gurugunastava. 
23: 10 eei Sabdalamkaramaüjarivyakhyánamsamàptam/ (MS.) 
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' Sudhindra deals with bandhas etc., and many passages from this 
work are quoted by Sumatindra in his c. on the Usaharana. It 
would appear from these quotations, that Sudhindra’s illustrative 
verses had ‘been written in commemoration of the greatness of his 
Guru Vijayindra.™ 


(2) Alamkéara-nikasa. (m)? 

This is a treatise on Arthālamkāras (like Upamā, Rūpaka, 
Drstanta, Visesa etc.) by the same author, composed most probably 
as a complement to the Zflamkaramafíjari and as a set-off to the 
Kuvalayananda of Appayya Diksita. The author is called "Kavi- 
kanthirava" on the title page of the Ms. The work runs to 2706 
granthas and contains verses as well as prose-explanations of them. 
The author has a fine alliterative style. He says that the work is 
meant for the use of earnest students of Alamkarasastra : — 

Alamkarasastrabbyasecchunam atyantopakaraya Sudbindrayogi- 

viracitalamkaranikasakhyoyam grantbab. 


(3) Sabitya-samrajya. (m) 

Aufrecht notices a work of this name (Rice 288) ascribed to 
Sumatindra Tirtha. The Catalogue of the Gopal Vilas Library (of 
the late Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunatha Rau) at Kumbakonam, as- 
cribes it to Sudhindra. Another ms. of the work is reported from 
the Raghavendra Svami Math library at Nanjangud (Mysore Arch. 
Rep. 1917, p. 17) and ( wrongly?) attributed to Sujanendra Tirtha. 
There is yet another Sabityasamrajya (alias Raghunatha-Bhiipaliya) 
by Krsna Diksita or Yajvan (Aufrecht i, 486 and Madras T.C. 
659d.) 


24 Yatha-"Viyayindravatya ............ ityalamkaramafijaryam. Etadarthas tu 
madiya-Madhudharayam drastavyah” (p. 324, Udipi). ] 

25 Madras OL., Des. Cat No. 12976 (Grantha MS.). It is the same work as 
is wrongly entered as “Alamkara-nikarsa” of “Sudhenda”, by Oppert 4797 
(Catalogus Cat.) 
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. (4) Subbadra-parinaya. (m) 

A fragment of a drama of this name, ascribed to Sudhindra, 1s 
preserved at the Madras OL (Vol. XXI, D.C. No. 12729). The 
Ms. (which is in Nandinagari) runs to 124 pages of 6 lines each 
. and contains some two Acts. 

EE c onm Tadantevasina Sudbindrayatindrena | viracitam" 
RNP Arya, Mayedanim valayadvayanirgatavarnairavagatam 
Subbadraparinaya-natakam iti] ............... //, A Vidüsaka, Tum- 
buru, Narada, Satyabhama and Arjuna are some of the characters who 


figure in the play which contains passages in Prakrt also. 


B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA 


On the titles Pancatantra and Tantrakhyayika - 


The signification of the term Pafcatantra,’ the title of the 
well-known story-book, has been a subject of lively discussion 
from a long time, and has been answered differently by different 
scholars. | 

The earlier editions of the Dafica., namely, those brought out by 
Kosegarten, Bithler-Kielhorn, Parab and Jivananda Vidyasagara, con- 
tained, either wholly or to a great extent, the text of the version that 
Is now known as the Textus Simplicior. This version contains in 
the beginning the stanza 

सकलार्थशास्र-सारं जगति समालोच्य विष्णुशर्मेंद्म्‌ । 

ara: पश्चमिरेतञ्चकार सुमनोहरं SII, ॥ 
in which the work is explicitly said to be a Sastra, while the word 
tantra is used in the colophon .at the end of every book (mitra- 
bhedam nima prathamam tantram; Rakolskiyam nama trtiyam 
-tantram, etc.) in it.” The title Paficatantra was hence interpreted by 
many scholars as the work consisting of five books. This is the inter- 
pretation, for instance, of Schlegel-Lassen (Pentabiblinm), Galanos, 

1 The following abbreviations have been used in the course of this paper: 

Du for Durgasimha, author of a Kannada version of the Pafica- 
tantra (for an account of its contents, scc Zeitschrift für 
Indologie and lranistik, 6,255 ff. and 7, 8 f£) and for 


that version also. 
Paiica. »  Paficatantra and also for Hertel’s Das Paiicatantra, Seine 


Geschichte und Verbreitung. 

Pn »  Pürnabhadra who revised the Pafica. and also for the Pañca, 
version revised by him and known as ‘Parnabbadra’ Pañca. 

SP » The Southern Pafcatantra (Hertel’s edition). | 

Spl » The so-called Textus Simplicior of the Paüca. (Bühler. 
Kielhorn's edition in the BSS). 

T 5 Tantrakhyayika (Hertel’s edition of 1910): 


2 This stanza is found in T and Pn also in the beginning. 
3 The word is found similarly used in the colophons at the end of the several 
books in T, SP, Pn, and in fact in almost all versions of the Pañca. ; 
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(Pentateuchos), Benfey (Die fünf Bucher), Lancerau (Les cing 
Livres), L. von Schroder and J. Hertel in 1894 (Finfbuch). On the 

‘other hand, Kosegarten, Fritze and Italo Pizzi regarded tantra’ as 
meaning ‘part’, and interpreted Pafcatantra as ‘Quinquepartitum’, 
‘cin Buch das aus fünf Teilen besteht’, and ‘Il Quintuplo respectively 
while Abbé Dubois, Hermann Oldenberg and Victor Henry opined 
that tantra denoted ‘ruse’, ‘Gewebe’, and ‘Chapitre’ and interpreted 
the title Paricatantra as ‘Les cinq ruses’, ‘Das fünffache Gewebe’ and 
‘Les cing chapitres’ respectively.” 

' The above opinions were all given expression to before 1904 in 
which year Prof. Johannes Hertel published an edition (of the B re- 
cension) of the Kashmirian version of the Pafica. that is known as 
Tantrakbyayika or Tantrákbyayikam." About the signification of 
thts title too there are differences of opinion. It is obvious that tan- 
tra does not signify ‘chapter or section of a literary work’ in this ttle 


4 According to Bóhtlingk-Roth and Apte, tantra denotes ‘chapter or section 
of a literary work’ also. The other meanings given by Apte for this word are: loom; 
thread; the warp or threads extended lengthwise in a loom; posterity; an uninter- 
rupted series; the regular order of ceremonies and rites, system, framework, ritual 
mem point; principal doctrine, rule, theory, science; subservience, dependence; a 
sucntific wosk; a religious treatise teaching magical and mystical formularies for the 
worship of the deities or the attainment of superhuman power; the cause of more 
than one effect; a spell; a chicf remedy or charm; a drug, medicament, oath, 
ordeal; raiment; the right way of doing anything; royal retinue, train, court; a 
realm, country, authority; government, ruling, administration; arrangement or 
machinery of government; an army; a heap, multitude; a house; decoration; wealth; 
happiness; model; supporting a family; providing for the security and prosperity 
of a kingdom. 

The equivalents given in the Sabdakalpadruma for this word are: 

geet; सिद्धान्तः ; ओषधिः, प्रधानं, ges en, परिच्छदः, Afamat- 
“विशेषः, हेतुः, उभयार्थप्रयोजकं, इतिकतंव्यता : राष्ट्र, परच्छन्दः, करणं, अर्थसाधकः, 
तन्तुः, सन्य, स्वराष्टनिन्ता, प्रबन्धः, शपथ श Ze, वपनसाधन, कुल,. शास्त्र व्यवहारः, 
नित्रमादिः, शिवोक्कशात्रम्‌। | 

5 Sec WZKM, 20 83. 

6 Uber das Tantrakhyayika, die Kagmirische Rezension des Paficatantra. Mit 


dem Texte der Handschrift Dece. Coll. VIII, 145. No. V of the 22nd volume of 
AKSGW, Leipzig, 1904. 
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or in Tantrakhyana which is the title of a Nepalese version or adapta- 
tion of the 'Pafica.; and Hertel has therefore observed, on p. xxvii 
of the above-mentioned edition, that though it was difficult to establish 
any close connection between the Kashmirian Tantrakbyayika and 
the Nepalese Tantrakhyana, the title Tantrákbyana seemed to be 
more original than the titles Pancakhyana, Pancatantra and Tantra- 
khyayika, and that both Tantrakbyana and Tantrakhyayika signified 
‘story that serves as a guiding line or norm; story inculcating a lesson’ 
and referred to the subject-matter, while the titles Pancatantra and 
Paficakbyana referred to the outer form, of the work. This opinion 
did not commend itself to Prof. Jacobi who pointed out (Gott. Gel. ह 
Anz. 1905, no. 5, p. 383) that, in the T. antrakbyáyika itself, the 
word tantra, was used in lines 1056 and 2343 in the sense of Book 
chapter’, and that it was hardly likely that in the utle T. antrakbyana 
it could denote ‘string, line’, and that hence the interpretation of that 
title as ‘story that serves as a guiding line; story inculcating a lesson’ 
could not be correct. Adverting to the statements in the Kavyadarsa 
(1,26) and Dhvanyalokalocana (p 146) that an akbydyika is a story 
written in prose and divided into sccbvasas, he opined that the: Tan- 
trakbyayika was so named because though it was an akhyayika or 
story written in prose, its divisions were called tantras and not ucch- 
visas. As for the title Tantrakbyana, he denied that the title of this 
late work (about the fifteenth century A.D.) could have any connec- 
tion with the question under discussion; and he suggested that the 
word tantra in that title denoted ""Lehrsatz, Regel" as in the title 
Sastitantra. 

This opinion has been criticised, —justly, as it seems to me, by 
Hertel in the course of the article entitled ‘Was bedeuten die Titel 

7 See WZKM. 20, p 81 £; Jacobi’s paper itself is not access ble to me 
Winternitz, however, in his Ges. d.ind. Litteratur (MI, 225, n. 3) has said that Jacobi 
- in the paper cited, has translated Tantrakhyayika as ‘Sammlung von akhyayikas in 


tantras (collection of akbyayikas in tantras); die in Bücher cingeteilte Erzühlungs- 
sammlung (collection of stories, that is divided into books). 
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Tantrakhyayika und Pancatantra?’ that he has published in WZKM. 
20, 81 ff. He observes there (1) that though the Tantrakhyana as 
we have it now is a late work, there is no doubt that its contents and 
title have been taken over from an earlier work; (2) that there was 
nothing to prevent the author of the Tantrakhyayika from calling 
the subdivisions #ccbvisas or to compel him to call chem tantras; (3) 
that the occurrence of the word tantra in the titles Tantrakhyayika, 
Tantrakbyana and Paficatantra is not due to accident but that the 
word tantra has been taken over because it formed part of the title of 
the original work, and (4) that tantra must have the same significa- 
tion in. the three titles. Proceeding then to determine what this 
meaning is, he has first adduced instances to show that tantra is a 
synonym of rajaniti and that it is used in the Tantrakbyayika in the 
sense of rajaniti or rajaniti-Sastra; and after pointing out that the term - 
rajaniti has a more comprehensive meaning than the term ‘Politik 
(policy)’ and includes in itself what is denoted by the word niti, he 
has arrived at the.conclusion that tantra signifies niti in the aboye 
titles. iti, according to him, means ‘kluge Lebensführung, Klug- 
heit (proceeding sagaciously in life; shrewdness, cunning, policy)’; 
and hence he interprets Tantrakbyayikam as ‘Lehrbuch welches 
Erzählungen enthält, in detien die Klugheit behandelt wird (book of 
instruction which contains stories relating to cunning)’ and Pajica- 
tantram as ‘Das aus fünf Listen (Fallen der Klugheit) bestehende 
Sastra’, that is, ‘the Sastra consisting of five Tricks (Instances of cun- 
ning)’. This interpretation is defended by Hertel in WZKM. 20, 
306 f. and ibid. 25, 125; and it is repeated by him not only in his 
German translation of the Tantrákhyayika (I ,7), but also in his Das 
Paficatantra, p. Io. It is, as observed by Hertel himself, almost 
identical with that of Abbé Dubois who has translated Paficatantram 
as ‘Les cinq ruses’; and Hertel, in WZKM. 25 126, cites 
as confirmatory evidence an observation contained in a letter 
from J. J. Meyer who wrote that, when he was reading the 
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Paficatantra, a missionary who had worked for many. years in 
S. India and knew Tamil but not Sanskrit; at once exclaimed ‘Ah 
the Five Tricks’ on hearing the title of the book Similarly 
WZK M. 20, 88 too, he cites as confirmatory evidence the observation 
of another such missionary who, knowing only a language of S. 
India but not Sanskrit, used the word niti and translated it as cunning. 

This interpretation of Hertel was criticised by Prof. Speyer in 
Bijdragen tot de taal,-land,-en volkenkunde van Ned.—Indie, 7e 
volgr., IX, p. 523 and by Prof. Winternitz in WZKM. 25, p. 51; 
and Winternitz opined there that Tantrakbyayika signifies ‘eine 
Erzihlung die eine Lehre enthilt oder zu einer Lehre gchórt (a story 
that contains or relates to a doctrine or lesson)’, and the neuter Tantra- 
khyayikam, after which should be supplied, as suggested by Hertel, 
the word niti-fastram, 'ein aus lehrhaften Erzählungen bestehendes 
Lehrbuch der Lebensklugheit und Regierungskunst’, that is, ‘a book 
“teaching the art of government and how to proceed sagaciously . 
through life, and consisting of instructive stories’. This interpre- - 
tation of Tantrakbyayikam is repeated by him in his Ges. d. ind. Litt. 
‘Ill 275, n. 3 also where he translates Paficatantra as ‘das Funfbuch 
the Five-book’ or ‘das aus fünf Lehrabschnitten oder Büchern bestc- 
hende Lehrbuch der Regierungskunst’, that is, the manual of the 
art of government that consists of five sections or books 

Similarly, F. W. Thomas too has, in JRAS 1907, p. 732, criti- 
cised the above interpretation of Hertel; according to him, Tantra- 
khyayika signifies ‘Authoritative text (for policy) in the form of an 
A khyayika and Pancatantra, ‘Authoritative Text (of policy) in five 
(Books) while F. Lacote (Mélanges Levi, p. 269) translates Tan- 
trakbyayika as ‘livre composé d'histoires (book consisting of stories).' 
Prof. Lanman, on the other hand, has followed the lead of Hertel and 
thinks (Harvard. Oriental Series, Vol. 14, Introd.) that tantra in the 
title Paficatantra signifies "trick, cunning, Lebensklugheit’, while 
Prof. Franklin Edgerton, in his Paiicatantra Reconstructed (2, p- 182) 
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mentions that the word tantra in Paficatantra has been interpreted as 
-‘Klugheitsfall’ or ‘trick’ by Hertel and as ‘book, or division of literary 
work’ by Winternitz and others and avows a preference for the latter 
interpretation l ' | 
© In reality, neithet of these interpretations of the word tantra 
neither that of Hertel nor’ that of Winternitz, is correct. In the first 
place there‘can be no doubt; that, as observed by Hertel, the word 
tantra must have the same meaning in the three titles Pancatantra 
Tantrakbyayika and Tantrakbyana. . The meaning ‘book or sub- 
. division of a literary work’ suits the. word in the title Pañcatantra only 
‘but not in Tantrakbyana: or Tantrakhyayika; and it hence becomes 
-clear that: tantra has not got this signification in these. titles 
‘Secondly, as regards the meanirig trick, cunning, Lebensklugheit’ 
proposed by Heitel, though: it must be,admitted that it suits -the 
word in all the three titles, it müst at the same time.be pointed out 
that Hertel has not made any attempt to show that the word tantra 
has this meaning in Sanskrit: It is truc that it has this signification in 
- the Dravidian languages of S. India, for instance, in Kannada, Tamil 
and Telugu; but this fact is quite irrelevant in connection with the 
interpretation of this word in Sanskrit works. There are hundreds of 
Sanskrit words that have been borrowed by, and are in usc in the 
“above-mentioned Dravidian languages; but the significations which 
some. of these words have in these languages arc wholly -different 
from those which they have in Sanskrit. Nirvana, for instance de- 
notes. ‘naked, nudity’ in these languages, avasara ‘hurry’, samacara 


‘news’, praurtti ‘purging’, samsara ‘family, wife’, daba ‘thirst’; ucita 


8 It must also be noted that this meaning ‘book or subdivision. of a literary 
. work’ is not. found among the meanings given in the Sabda-kalpadruma (scc n. 4 
above) for ‘tantra. In fact, I doubt very much if tantra, in Sanskrit, has got .that 
signification. : 

Similarly, I doubt much if niti denotes, as suggested by Hertel, ‘cunning’ in 
Sanskrit or any S. Indian Dravidian language. 
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signifies ‘free, gratis’ in Kannada and Telugu, and pijya ‘cipher, 
naught’. For other similar examples, see Prof. Ramaswamy Iyer's 
paper on "Semantic Divergences in Indo-Aryan Loan-words in South 
Dravidian” published in the Journal of Oriental Research, 8,252 ff. 
and 9,64 ff. It scarcely needs pointing out that the Sanskrit words 
mentioned above have not got the above-given significations in 
Sanskrit, and the assignation of these meanings to these words. in’ 
Sanskrit passages would only lead to absurdities. ह 

Thus, the fact that tantra signifies ‘cunning, trick’ in Kannada, 
“Tamil or Telugu has no bearing on the meaning of this word in the 
titles Paficatantra, Tantrakhyana and Tantrakbyayika. ‘The. mean- 
ings which tantra has in Sanskrit have been reproduced by me in n. 4 
above from the Sabdakalpadruma and A pte’s Dictionary. lt ean be 
secti that “cunnng, trick, Lebensklugheit’ is not one of them, and it 


hence becomes evident that Hertel’s Interpretation too of the titles 


` Paficatantra, Tantrakbyana and Tantrakhyayika’ is wrong. 
x t £ = & £ 


M 


What then do these titles really signify? Before attempting to 
answer this question, it is necessary that we should determine first 


what the original title was of the work that is now known as Pafica- 


` tantra ot Tantrakbyayika. Regarding. this matter, it is the belief of 


Prof. Edgerton (op. cit., 2, p. 181) that the original title was, with- 
out doubt, Pafcatantra. On the other. hand, it seems to be the 
-opinion of Prof. Hertel (Das Paftcatantra, p- 9) that the original title 
was Tantrakhyayika and that the names Paficatantra and Tantra- 
khyana were given to the work by later redactors. ह 

Here too it seems to me that neither of these opinions is correct. 
For, besides the above-mentioned three titles, we meet with another, 
namely, Paficakbyana or Paficakbyanaka in the Paficatantra of Pürna- 
bhadra (the colophon at the end of this work reads samaptam Paiica- 
tatitráparanamakam, Pancakhyanakam nitisastram) and in: the 
Paticakhyanoddbara, Pancakh yana-caupai Pancakhyanakatha, Panca- 
khyanasaroddbara; Paficakb yanasastra, etc. of Meghavijaya, Dhana- 
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ratna-süti and other redactors (see Hertel, op. cit., p. 453); and the 
fact that the same work is called differently as Paficatantra, Panca- 
kbyana and Tantrakbyana by different redactors points to the in- ` 
cluctable conclusion that the original title of the work was Paficatan- 
trakbyana, and that the titles Paficatantra, Pancakhyana and Tantra: 
. bbyana are all merely different abbreviations of that original title. 
The signification of the title P. ficatantrakbyana 15. quite clear: 
the title means ‘the five tantras in the form of stories; i.e., the princi- 
ples of the five tantras expounded in thé form of stories’; and tantra 
‘too can only signify here “scientific work, sastra’.” The original title 
Pancatantrakhyana thus signifies ‘the five scientific treatises, Sastras, 
(expounded) in the form of stories. As we know from the Katha- 
mukha and also from the contents of thé work, ‘that it is wholly con- 
cerned with the Arthaéastra or nitisastra (compare also in this con- 
nection the term nitisastram that occurs in the colophon, cited 
. above, of Pn.), it follows that the five scientific treatises referred to 
by the above title must be works on Arthasastra written by five 
different authors. As writers on this science, we find mentioned 
in T and Du Brhaspati, Sukra (sanas), .Parasara, Vyasa, Manu, 
Canakya and others 
Prof. Hertel has indeed sought to show (WZKM. 20, p. 85 ff 
and .306 f.) that the term tantra is itself a synonym of Arthasastra 
and in support of this view, he has cited among others the following 


passages 


9 The only other meanings (out of those given in n. 4 above) that fit in this 
connection are (1) science, and (2) Tantra-work. The second of these docs not 
obviously suit here; for the Paficatantrakhyana was not a Tantrik work. Nor does 
the first; for the work in question dealt with one science only, the Arthasástra, and . 
not with five sciences. ` 

10 These five treatises must have been evidently those which were held in 
high esteem and were most studied. Similarly, the expression pañca mahākāvyāni 
- signifies nowadays, not any five mahakavyas, but- specifically, the following five, 
namely the Kumarasambhava, Raghuvamáa, Kirataryuniya, Sisupalavadha and Naisa- 
dhiyacarita (sce Apte, s.v. mabakavya) because those five are held in high esteem. 
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(a) Malavikagnimitra (Nirnayaságara edition of 189o, p. 119): 
: अश्निमित्र :— अथवा किं भवान्मन्यते । 
अमात्य :--शाख्रव्श्माह देवः । | 
अचिराविष्टितराज्यः शलुः प्रकृतिष्वरूढमूलत्वात्‌ । 
नवसंरोपणशिथिलस्ररुरिव सुकरः समुद्धतु म्‌ ॥ 
राजा--तेन afra तन्तरकारवचनम्‌ । | 
(b M udraraksasa (beginning of Act Ill): 
जाणन्ति aag जहटिठआ' मणडलं अहिलिहन्ति | 
जे मन्तलक्खणपरा ते सप्पणरहिवे उवश्ररन्ति । 
(c) Dasakumaracarita (Nirnayasagara edition of 1889, p. 220): 
येऽपि मन्तकर्कशास्तन्तकतीरः शुक्राज्िससविशालाक्ष बाहुदन्तिपुल्पराशरप्रमृतयस्तैः 
किमरिषिड्गों जितः । 


These passages, it seems to me, are not enough to prove his 
thesis that tantra is a synonym of Arthasastra: they show however 
that tantra was given that meaning, and was understood in -that 
sense, by a certain class of people, namely those that moved with 
kings and their ministers. The above instances, in my opinion, 


confirm it, - 


It Is interesting in this connection to observe the close parallel 
to the above use of the word tantra that is furnished by the word 
siddhanta. According to the lexicographers, siddbanta means (sce 
Apte) “1: the established end; 2. the demonstrated conclusion of 
an argument, established view of any question, the true logical con- 
clusion (following on the refutation of the pirvapaksa); 3.'a proved 
fact, established truth, dogma, settled doctrine; 4. any established 
textbook resting on conclusive evidence.” To a certain class of 
people however, namely students of J yotisa, the word siddbanta signi- 
fies an astronomical work having a certain character; and the work 
Paficasiddbantika is an epitome, not of any five 'established text-books 


resting on conclusive evidence’, but of five astronomical works known 
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as Siddhantas. Similarly, the Paficatantrakbyana too was à wotk 
that expounded in the form of stories the ptinciples, not of any five 
scientific works, but of five treatises on the Arthasastra or Nitiastra. 
It was a work that concerned itself exclusively with the Arthasastra in 
the same way as the Paficasiddbantika did with Jyotisa-Sastra. — 
The Paficasiddbantiba, it is well-known, has five sections and 
gives an epitome of the contents of five different Siddhanta works, 
“each section epitomising one work. In the same way, the Pancatan- 
trakbyana too.contained five Sections or Books and gave an epitome 
of five works on the Arthafistra; and each Section or Book epitomised 
one such work, as is shown by the colophons iti prathamam tantram, 
iti dvitiyam tantram, etc., contained in T, SP, Spl, Pn and Du. 
- There is however this difference between the two works: the author 
ot the Paficasiddbantika has mentioned clearly the names of the five 
Stddhanta works which he has epitomised; the author of the Pafíca- 
tantrakhyana, to judge from ‘the - Tantrakhyayika and the several 
Paficatantra versions, does not seem to have done so. 

This defect we can remedy to some extent, even though our 
knowledge of the literature of the Árthasastra is very meagre. It is 
however necessary in order to do so, that we should' ascertain first 
the titles which the author of Paficatantrakbyana gave to-each of the 
- five sections or books of that work. 

The titles of the five sections are mitrabheda; mitraprapti ot 
subrl-labha; sandbivigraba or kakolukiya; labdha-nasa ot labdba- 
pranasa and apariksita-karitva, asamiksya-karitva or apariksita-karaka 
as given by T, SP, SPI and Pn, all of which mention Visnusarman 
as the author." It has been shown however in a paper published 


in vol. X, pp. 104 ff. of this journal, that there was another version of 


ti Compare the following stanza found at ‘the end of the kathamukha in SP: 
freu: सुहल्लाभः सन्धि-विग्रह एव च । 
लब्ध-नाशो BAT च्य-कारित्वं पञ्चतन्तकम्‌ ॥ 


1.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1937 
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the Paficatantra which mentioned Vasubhaga as the author of the 
work. The only complete representative that we have of this version’ 
is the Pancatantra of Durgasimha, written in Kannada; and a Sans- 
krit stanza’? contained in this version gives the titles of the five scc- 
tions or books as bheda, mitra-karya, (a)uisvasa, vancana and pariksa. 


Now, the Pancatantrakhyana was, as mentioned above, com- . 
posed by the author for the express purpose of teaching, by means 
of stories, the principles. of the Arthagastra to some princes," The 
titles which this author gave to the five sections or books must there- 
‘fore have been. such as to recall at once to the mind of the hearer 
(reader) some main topic of the Arthasastra If we bear this in: ` 
mind, and examine the two sets of titles given above from this view- 
point, we find that those given in Du are more nearly and more 
patently connected with the -Arthasastra than those given in 
T-SP-SPLPn :: 

(a) Bheda and mitra-bbeda: Both these titles signify the 
ame thing, namely, separation or estrangement of friends. But 
the term bheda is one of the four upayas (the others are sama dana 
and danda) or plans, employment of which is enjoined -in the Artha- 
§astra for overcoming an enemy; and this term recalls to the mind 
of the hearer the whole teaching o£ that §astra in connection with the 


` upáya-catustaya more readily than does.the term mitra-bbeda 


(b) Mitra-prapti (subrllabba) and mitra-karya Both these 
titles too signify the same thing, namely, ‘the acquisition of friends’. 
Each ‘is as good as the other, and there is nothing to choose between. 


them. According to the stanza sukrtyam Visnuguptasya mitraptir 


LN भेदः परीक्षा विश्वासंश्चतुथं qai तथा । 
मिल्-कायं च पञ्चे ते कथा तन्तार्थ-संज्ञकाः E 
The ytles as actually given in -the colophons of Du are: bbeda-prakaraná 


mijtrakarya-prakaraua, visvasa-prakarana, vaticana-prakarana, and pariksa vyavarnana 


13 See ZII. 6, 262-63; sec also the Katbamukba in T, SP, Spl, Pn and Du. 


) 
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Bhargavasya ca] Brhaspater avisvaso niti-samdbis tridha matah" 
found in Book II of Spl (verse 41, p. 9), the acquisition of friends 
was a cardinal doctrine in the teaching of the Arthafastra-writer 
by Bhargava, 1.e., Sukra (Usanas); and it is very probable that the 
- author of the Paficatantrakbyána devoted this book to the exposi- 
tion, in the form of a story, of this cardinal doctrine of the 
Arthafastra writer Sukra or USanas. 
(c) Samdbi-vigraha (kakolukiya) and visvasa (avisvasa) : 
samadhi and vigraba are two of the six gunas discussed in the Artha- 
stra (see Adhikarana VII, Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Kamandakiya- 
nitisára, ch. 18, and Somadeva's Nitivakyamrta, Sec. 29); but the 
| third book of the "Pafcatantta which bears this title contains dis- 
cussions, not only about samdbi and vigraha, but about the other four 
gunas known as yana, asana, doaidbibbava and samasraya also. [t is 
hence obvious that samdbi-vigraba is not an appropriate title for the 
book, and that the author of the Paiicatantrikhyina could not have 
given this title to that book. | 
The title kakolakiya signifies something “about the. Crows and 
Owls.’ It does not recall to the mind any topic of the Atthasastra, . 
and hence: it too cannot be the title given by the author of the ` रे 
Paficatantrakbyana “to that book. o 
Visvása is the title which is borne by the third book in the. 
Paficatantra of Durgasimha. As pointed out however by me clsc- 
‘where (ZII. 7, 21), the expression pariksavisvasah in pada (a) of the 
stanza cited in n. 12 above, can bé regarded as a- combination of 
pariksa and avisvasa, as also of paribsa and visvasa; and‘ although 
Durgasimha favours the latter combination, there can be no doubt 


. that the composer of that stanza. had the combination pariksa and 


14. "The application of policy is considered to be threefold. According to 
Visnugupta, it consists in performing all acts well, according to Bhargava, in the 


acquisition of friends, and according: to Brhaspati, in not placing trust in any onc." 
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avisvasa in his: mind. . Compare the introductory stanza of book 
III which begins with the words na visvaset purva-virodbitasya, and 
` note that it is the object of the author to teach in book III the in- 
advisability of placing trust in people that were once enemies and 
have now become friendly | 
It hence becomes obvious that avisoasa is the most appropriate 
title for book III, and that the title given to that book by the author 
of the Paftcatantrákb yána was avisvasa 
Now, according: to the Spl stanza.cited above, avisvasa was a 
cardinal doctrine in the teaching of the Arthasastra writer Brhaspati 
Compare also in this connection Kamandakiyanitisara (Trivandrum 
ed. of 1912), 5, 88-89 
बृहस्पतेरविश्वास इति शाद्लार्थ-निश्चयः à 
विश्वासी च तथा च स्याद यथा सव्यवहारवान्‌॥ 
विश्वासयेदविश्वस्तं विश्वस्ते नातिविश्सेत्‌। .. 
यस्मिन्‌ विश्वासमायाति विभूतेः पावमेव सः ॥ 
and the following stanza from Jinaprabha-süri's Kalpapradipa quoted 
by V. N. Mandlik in JBBRAS., 10, 134: 
Se भोजनमालेयः कपिलः प्राणिनो दया । 
| बृहस्पतिरविश्वासः पश्चोलख्रीषु wale . 
Thus-there can be no doubt that the author of the Paftcatantrakb yana 
has, in book III, expounded, in the form of a story, the doctrine of 
avisvasa on which Brhaspati has laid stress in his text-book on 
Arthasastra 
(d) Labdba-naía and vaficana: Of these two titles, labdba- 
. nasa means ‘loss of what has been acquired’, and does. not recall to the 
mind of the hearer any topic of the Arthasastra. On the other hand, 
vaficana signifies (see Apte) ‘trick, deceit, fraud, deception, trickery’, 
and it forms one of the topics of the Arthasastra under the name of. 
maya ot chala.. Both these words denote (see Apte) ‘fraud, deceit, 
trick’, and are synonyms of udficana; and chala, it is said in the 


‘ 
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Tantrakbyayika (Ab. 216) ‘forms, according to the writer on the 
science, the fifth method’ in addition to the four methods of sama, 


dina, bheda and. danda.. | ; d 


sima-dana-bheda-dandanam caturnim rayānām nasty avabasab] 
asti paficamo'pi Sastra-kartur nayas chalo nama| | 


According to Kamandakiyanitiséra (18, 3: 


sama danam ca bhedas ca dandaś ceti catustayam | 


máyopeksendrajalam ca saptopayab prakirtitah | | 


the . fifth upaya is known as maya. Similar is the opinion 
of the redactors of. Spl and Pn-also : and hence there can be no doubt 
that vaficana is a better title for the book than labdba-nasa. 
Moreover, it becomes clear from the observations made by J. J 
Meyer in the Einleitung to his translation of Kautilya' s Artbafastra 
that there was a school of politics in India represented by the Artha-. 
Sastra writer Bharadvaja, in whose policy, fraud and trickery, that 
- 1S,  vaficana, played a.very importànt part. Meyer writes on p. 
Ixix: "Even in connection with his own vassals, the prince must, 
in case of necessity, práctise cruelty and above all, cunningness and 
fraud, and must be a thorough hypocrite......... Naturally, in con- 


nection with the enemy, tlie king, particularly one who has been 


- 15 In the passage corresponding to T. Ab. 216, these redactors write: evam 
gate'pi sadgunyad | aparab stbülo' bbiprayo'sti ` ‘tam .ahgikrtya svayam evabam 
yasyami ripin vafícayitva vadbisyami and later (on p. 61,26 and p. 196,11 respectively) : 
vatsa akarnaya tarhi samadin átikramya yo maya paficama upayo (Bn: yah pafica- 
mopayo maya) nirapitah tan, mam (Pn: yathamam) vipaksa-bhitam krtvud' ti- 

_.nisthuravacanair bbartsaya. Here, either the words pañcama upayo yo maya nirüpi- 
l tab. referto vaficayitua in the passage cited above (in ‘which , case the fifth upaya 
would, be: vaticana), or, preferably. the word maya is a corruption of maya. In the 
latter case, the meaning of the above passage is, “Listen, then dear son, to the trick 
which is said to be the fifth upaya. Make me out to be a follower of the enemy 
and abuse me with very hard words." 
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oppressed and treated with violence by a stronger enemy may h^ve 
recourse to the meanest tricks and treachery in order to deceive, injure 
and finally destroy, him. The loci classici in the Mahābhārata are 
XII, 103, 1-44 and particularly, I, 153 and XII, 140 Although, in 
the last of these two passages, the name of the speaker is given as 
Bharadvaja, the title of the chapter refers to it as ‘the instruction of 
of Kanika’, This is correct; for, in I, 153," Kanika who is here the 
adviser of Dhrtarastra, is expressly stated to be the preacher of this 
evangel for princes. This Kanika, or ‘little one’, appearstin the 93rd 
prakarana of Kautiliya in his full name Kaniüka Bharadvaja. In the 
Arthasastra also, Bharadvaja represents political policies that arc 
rankest and pass all bounds; and in Mahabhirata I 153° and XII 
140, two adbyayas, whose slokas are, for the most part, identical or 
almost identical, this ancient teacher présents to us the most skilfully 
concocted brew of deceit and political policy.” Compare also the 
observations of Meyer that follow on the above-cited page and on 
p. lxx 
It must be pointed out however that the coupling by Meyer 
in the passage cited above, of Mababbarata XII 103, 1-44 with Ibid 
i, 153 and XII, 140 is a mistake. The last-mentioned two chapters. 
reptoduce the teaching of Kanika Bharadvaja while XII, 103, 1-44 
present the teaching of Brhaspati. As pointed out above, Brhas- 
pati’s teaching lays stress on avifvasa; compare vv 9, 10, (l.c.) 
क्रोधं भयं च हष च नियम्य स्वयमात्मनि | 
अमित्रमुपसेवेत विश्वस्तवद विश्वसन्‌ ॥ 
प्रियमेव वदेन्नित्यं नाप्रियं किंचिदाचरेत्‌ । 
विरमेच्छुष्कवैरेभ्यः कर्णजापं च वजयेत ॥ 
The teaching of Bharadvaja lays stress on vaficana; compare the 
following verses in XII, 14 
अज्ञलिं शपथं सान्त्वं शिरसा/पादवन्दनम्‌ । 
अश्न प्रपातनं चैव कतव्यं भूतिमिच्छता ॥17 . ` 
16 Instead cof ‘153’, the figure 14० is erroneously printed in Meyer's 
.. Einleitung. i 
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a विश्वसेद विश्वस्त विश्वस्ते नातिविश्वसेत्‌ । 
'विश्वासाद्भयमभ्येति नापरीक्ष्य च विश्वसेत्‌ 043 


विश्वासयित्वा तु परं तत्त्वभूतेन हेतुना | 
अथास्य प्रहरेत. काले किंचिद्विचलिते पदे.॥44 
अशङ्कचमपि शङ्केत fra’ शङ्केत शङ्कितान्‌ | 
भयं ह्यशङ्किताजातं समूलमपि कृन्तति 45 
` अवधानेन मौनेन काषायेण जटाजिनैः । 
` विश्वासयित्वा द्वेष्टारमवलुम्पेथयया T: ॥46 ` 
_ प्रहरिष्यन्‌ प्रियं ज याळह्यापि प्रियोत्तरम्‌ | 
असिनापि शिरश्छित्वा शोचेत च रुदेत च ॥54 
and the following verses in I, 153:— 3 
अन्धः स्यादन्धवेलायां वाधिर्यमपि aaa ॥ | 
हन्यादमिलं दानेन तथा पूर्वापक्रारिंणम्‌ | 
हन्यात्तीन्‌ पञ्च सप्तेति परपत्तस्य GAT: 125 
मूलमेवादितश्छिन्दात्परपत्तस्य नित्यशः | 
ततः सहायांसतचान्सर्वा श्च तदनन्तरम्‌ 1126 
छिन्नमूले ह्यधिष्ठाने सर्वे तजजीविनो हताः | 
कथं चु शाखासिष्ठेरर्चिननमूले वनस्पतौ ॥27 
It shouldbe noted that there is nothing corresponding to these 
teachings in XI, 103 which reproduces Brhaspati's teaching on 
raja-dharma. 


. There can thus be no doubt that vaficana (or a term synonymous 
with it) was the title given to this book by the author of the Panca- 
tantrakbyana, and that: he expounded in this book, in the form of a 
story, the doctrine of deception, deceit, cheating and trickery, which. 
formed a cardinal feature in the teaching.of Bharadvaja."’ 


17 One should not also, in this connection, lose sight of the fact that the root . 
vaüc is actually used in pada c: sa tatbà vaficyate migdbab in the introductory 
verse of this book. है eae 
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It may be thought, at first sight, that. book. III too is concerned 
with vafcana. For, not only does the frame-story relate how 
Cirajivin deceived the owl-king and destroyed him and his following 
but the word chala or its synonym vaficana is, as mentioned above, . 
actually used in this connection by Cirajivin who also relates the 
story of how the Brahmin was tricked (va&citab) by the rogues, 
and how the serpent tricked the frogs and. ate them: All this is 
true: but the lessori which the’ author .of the Paficatantrakbyana 
wants the princes to learn from this story . is, that one should not 
repose trust in people that were formerly enemies and are now 
friends (na visvaset pürva-virodbitasya Satroí ca mitratuam upaga- 
tasya) and thus provide them with opportunities to do harm (dagdham 
gubim pasya  ulika-phrnüm kāka-praņītena | butasanena). The 
moral to be drawn from book IV is different: it is, that one should 

not hesitate to practise trickery, fraud and deceit, in order to gain 
one'send. The author gives in that book three instances of vaficana 
being practised, once by the crocodile against the ‘ape, once by the 
ape against the crocodile, and once by the jackal, against the ass, in 
the emboxed story. . ME | 

(o) Apariksita-karitva (apariksita-karaka ot asamibsya-haritua) 
and pariksd: Of these terms, apariksita-karitva (apariksita-karaha, 
asamiksya-karitva) means "performance of acts without careful exami- 

. nation (of all circumstances attending it) : in the Arthasastra there 
js no section that treats of this subject. Pariksa denotes ‘examina 
tion, careful scrutiny’, that 15, examination of all circumstances before 
~ one acts. Chapter 111 of the Santiparvan (Mababbatata XII) is 
devoted to the praise of pariksa; and contains among others, the 


following verses :--- 
` असत्याः सत्यसंकाशाः संत्याश्रासत्यदर्शनाः | 
- श्यन्ते विविधा भावास्तेषु युक्तः परीक्षणम्‌ 165 
Weg श्यते व्योम खद्योतो हव्यवाडिव । 


न चेवास्ति तलं calf खद्योते न हुताशनः ॥60 . 
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` तस्मात्त्यक्षदशेपि qui ह्यर्थः परीक्षिठ॒म । . 
` परीचय grues पश्चात्परितप्यते ॥67 


Similarly, section 15 of Somadeva's Nitivak yamrta is entitled vicara- 
samuddesah and sets forth that vicara must precede every act, The 
beginning of the section reads. as follows 


नाविचाय॑ feat कायं कुयात्‌ | प्रत्यक्षानुमानायमैर्य थावस्थितवस्तुव्यवस्थापनहेतु- 
विंचारः। सयं दष्ट' nena खयं इष्टेपि मतिमु ह्यति संशेते विपर्यस्यति वा क्रि पुनः 
woe? | स खल विचारज्ञो यः ग्रत्मक्षेणोपलब्धमपि कार्य alg परीच्याचुति्ठति i 
अतिरभसात्‌ कृतानि कार्याणि कि नामानर्थकं न जनयन्ति। अविचार्याचरिते कर्मरि 
` गश्चात्रतिविधानं गतोदक्रे सेतुबन्धमिब || 


Thus, what Soniadeva calls vicdra is identical with what MBh. XII, 
i11 calls pariksa; and the fact that both these works contain sections 
devoted to it/shows that it formed a recognised topic of the Artha- 
sastra. Jtis hence very probable that pariksa is thé_title which the 
author of the I Acatantrakbyana gave in his work to this 


kook. : 


Thus it is certain that avifvasa is the title which the author of ^ 
the Pancatantrakhyana gave to one of the books in that work, and it 
is very probable that the titles given by him to the other four books 
were bheda, vancana (or a word synonymous with it), mitra-labba 
(mutra-karya or a similar word), and pariksa or a synonym of it. It 
is also evident from what has been said above that, in the book on 
avisvasa, the author of the Paficatantrakbyana has expounded the 
- cardinal doctrine taught by Brhaspati in his work on Arthasastra; and 
‘it is also vety probable that, in the books on mitra karya and vafícana 
he has similarly expounded the cardinal doctrines taught by Sukra 
(Usanas) and Bhāradvāja in their works on Arthaśāstra. The books 
on bheda and pariksa toa, there is no doubt, expound similarly the 
cardinal doctrines taught by two other teachers in their works on 
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Arthasastra; but about the identity. of these teachers, it, is not 
possible to hazard even a guess 
These statements should not be interpreted to mean that 
avisvasa was taught by Brhaspati only, vafícana by Bharadvaja only, 
and mitrapripti by Sukra only. It must be.borne in mind that the 
subjects must have been the same in all the text-books on Artha- 
Sástra, as, for instance, they are in all the text-books on Vaidyaka or 
Tyotisa. The heads and sub-heads must have been the same;'* and 
the only difference between one author and another would consist in 
the fact that one laid stress on one of them, and another, on another; 
compare in this-connection the discussions in Kautilya’s Arthaéastra 
Thus, the subject of aviśvāsa, for instance, must have been, in all 
probabi ity, discussed not only in the Arthasastra work of Brhaspati 
but in those of Sukra, Bharadvaja and other writers, the subject of 
mitra-prapti, not only ini the Arthasastra of Sukra, but in those of 
Brhaspati, Bharadvaja and other writers, and similarly. with the sub- 
jects of bbeda, vaficana, and pariksa.« Apparently, however, it was 
only Brhaspati, Sukra and Bharadvaja thar, respectively, attached 
great importance to them and made them the cardinal feature ‘of 
their teachings , 
.. It must also be noted that it is the frame-stories only of the five 
books that have been devoted by the author of the Paficatantia- 
khyana to the expounding of these five subjects. The emboxed 
stories in the books on bheda, mitra-prapti and aviívasa do not 
expound these subjects but are devoted to the exposition of other 
matters discussed in the Arthasastra 


18 A comprehensive list of these heads and sub-heads is given in Mahabharata 
XII, 58, 31-77 
Not only the beads and sub-heads, but the wording of the exposition too seems 
to have been the same or almost the same. See in this connection note 1 on 
p. 180.of the Posna Oricntalist, vol. 2.. 
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We may now sum up the results of the above discussion, 
(1) The original title of the work now known variously as Pafica- 
tantra, Tantrakhyayika, Tantrakhyana and Paficikhyana was 
Paficatantrákbyaria which sigmfies ‘the five tantras (or treatises on 
Arthasastra) in the form of stories’. (2) This work was so called be- 
` cause each one of its five subdivisions was devoted to the exposition, 
iu the form of a story, of the cardinal doctrines inculcated in the 
-works on Arthasastra written by Brhaspati, Sukra (Usanas), Bharad- 
vaja and two others whose identity we cannot now discover. -(3) 
Tantra, in the titles Paficatantra, Tantrakbyayika and Tantrakbyana 
signifies ‘treatise on Arthasastra’. (4) Paicatantra signifies "The 
five treatises on Arthasastra (expounded in the form of stories)’, 


Tantrakbyayikam Tantrakbyayikà and Tantrakbyana, ‘(the five) 





treatises. on Arthasastra expoujixied in the form of stories, and 


P ancakhyana the five (treatisés on the Arthasastra expounded in 


the form of) stories’. 


APPENDIX 


It has already been observed by me, in the course of the article 
on "The Pafcatantra of Durgasimha’ (ZI. 6, p. 264, n. 2), that this 
author, when translating into Kannada the Pafcatantra of Vasu- 
-bhaga, has added, not only some Kannada stanzas at the beginning 
and end of the work, but two Kannada stanzas each at the begin- 
ning and end of books I-V and also at the end of book I. These 
stanzas present clearly the moral which, in the opinion of Durga- 
simha," the author of the Paficatantrakbyana wanted his hearers 


19 Durgasimha was the mabasandbi-vigrabi or Great Minister for Peace and 
War of the Calukyan emperor Jagadckamalla I; and this fact, and the epithets niti- 
Sastradamantrakadbidaivatam (‘the deity . presiding over the Nitisastra’), vipila- 
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(readers) to draw from each book; and since it is not easy for the 
reader to draw this moral from the Sanskrit verses in T, SP, Spl, Pn 
and Du that stand at the beginning and introduce the frame-stories 
of books I-V, I give here a translation of five of the Kannada stanzas 
` referred to above: 


1. "When it is observed that the great: Yudhisthira fought 
and came out victorious, after he’ effected the separation (from 
. Duryodhana) of Bhisma and Drona: who were reputed to be invin- 
cible in battle, (it becomes clear that) bbeda alone is the best plan : 
among those beginning with sama. Thus says Durgasimha, should 
one cause estrangement among.enemies by the employment. of 
bheda, and overcome them 


2. “The king who wants that the goddess Sti, as also un- 
blemished fame should: abide permanently with him, should avoid 
hasty action, and. should; ‘in. all affairs, examine everything with 


circumspection before acting 


3 If a king desires to be the lord of the woman Sri and of 
the glorious wonian, namely, the whole earth, he should repose con- 
- fidence and thus vanquish the enemies 


4. "The king who wants:to hold the goddess Sri always in 
.his power should not allow himself to become the victim of the 
"different plots contrived by his enemies, but should cleverly deceive 
. them as does one who is full of wiles 


5. “The king who wants to be the lord of Sti and to rule 
over the whole earth, should make some persons his friends. by 
employing the various devices mentioned in the Nitisastra." 


naya-varasi-paragam (‘he who had crossed over to the other shore of the great ocean 
of the Niti-éastra), and naya-kovidam (‘proficient in thc Nitisástra) that he uses 
. in his Pafícatántra (in stanzas 255, 256, and 402) in respect of himself show that he 
was ‘proficient in the Niti-Sastra 
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The ‘first of these stanzas is from the end of book I, while the . 
-other four are found each, at the beginning of one of the last four 
books. As already observed above, it is the opinion of Durgasimha 
that book III is devoted to the expounding of vifvasa and of how 
enemies can be overcome by: this means. 


A; VENKATASUBBIAH 


Maniyar Math and Snake-cult 


There is at Rajgir a massive brick structure decorated with 
well-preserved stucco reliefs among which Naga figures pre- 
dominate. Long ago Dr. Bloch suggested that one of the figures of 
„the Nagas might be that of "Manikára or Mani Naga, named in 
the Mahabharata as the protector of Rajgir, whose favour people 
invoked for rain. Last year operations at, the Maniyar Math 
brought to light à number of many-spouted water-jars......... This” 
year further discoveries have been made by Mr. G. C. Chandra 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, which confirm the sugges- 
tion that the building here was a shrine dedicated to Mani Naga at 
least from the early centuries of the Christian era. An inscription dis- 
covered on a red sandstone sculpture and engraved in characters of 
the 2nd century brings out the name of Mani Naga whose favour 
is teferred to apparently as being conducive to some benefit to the 
donor. One of the Niginis has the inscription "Bhagini 
Sumagadhi," who appears to have been a protecting deity of ancient 
Magadha 

Mr. Saratchandra Mitra has recently referred to Mani Naga in 
his article, Notes on the Cult of the Godling Naga etc.’ in these 
words: ‘the Rajgir peasants’ idea that the custodian of rain water 
was a snake appears’ to be abnormal, as it is at variance with the 
conceptions, prevailing in other parts of the world, about the 
custodian of rain-waters. Many races of people believe that frogs 
are the custodians of rain-water.”’ l 

In this paper it will be shown that the association of the snake 


with rain is not ‘abnormal’ and that it is ccval with the Vedic age. 


I JBORS., XXIII, pp. 118-127. 2 Ibid., pp. 126-27. 
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There-are many references in the Rg-Veda to the snake as the 
custodian of rain. Indra is said to have hurled the thunderbolt at 
Abi (snake) or Vrtra, who withheld the rain-waters, and to have 
pierced and killed him, and released the waters. Some of other 
references are (vide Mandala I, Sukta 32):— 

(a) oeie abannabimanvapastatarda .......-- il 
Indra, the thunder-wielder (cajri), having killed Ahi, was the | 
first to cause the rain to fall ......... i 
(b) abannabim parvate Sisriyanam 
^^ tvastásmdi vajram svamrya tataksa| 
Vara iva dbenavab syandamana 
amjab samudramava jagmurapab ||2|| - 

With the thunderbolt made by Tvastr Indra struck (killed) the 
cloud (dbi) resting on the hill, waters rushed forth in continuous 
streams to the ocean, even as cows rush towards their calves in front. 

(c) aban Vrtram vrtrataram vyamsamindro vajrena mabata 
vadbena ||5]| 

Sayana explains vrtrataram as "atisayena lokanamavarakam. 
andbakararü pam" , alluding to the excessive dark appearance of the 
rain-cloud. : 

(d) Vrtra restrained the waters by his magic. Indra killed 
him and released them: 
ह ... apab| 
Yafcid vrtro mabiná paryatisthat 
tasam abib patsutabSir babbiiva|\8 || 
Dasapatnirabigopa atistban 
niruddha apab panineva gavab | 
d pam bilamapibitam yadasid 
urtram jaghanvanapa tadvavara ||} 1|| 
‘cf. also RV. 4. 2.174 
(e) Vrtram jaghanvan asrjad vi sindbün RV. 4.8 71; 19.95 


(f) ahim yad Vrtram apo. vavrivamsam RV. 6:20.2¢ 
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o (g) abim obanam apa asayanam RV. 5.30.6° 
(b) Indrayahighne na ramanta 4pab RV. 2.30.15? 

In the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, Tilak in his article 
“Chaldean and Indian Vedas” tries to show some borrowings by 
the Indians from the Chaldeans. He quotes a hymn from the 
Atharva Veda against snake-poison (V. 1 3, verses 6, 7, 8, 10): 


z Asitasya taimatasya babbrorapadakasya ca 
The word Taimzta again occurs in Atharva Veda V. 18. 4. 


Bohtlingk and Roth and others took zaimata to be the name of 
a kind of snake. Dr. Chowdhury says, “Taimata also appears to 
mean wet, but modified into ‘living iri water at 5. 13. 6 It ts 
probably a derivative of tema -‘moisture’ with suffix -ta...” It is 
a wet black snake JBORS., xvii, p: 75- 

Tilak, however, says that Taimata has been borrowed by the 
Indians from the -Chaldeans. ‘‘...the serpent Taimata is, | am 
sure, no other than the primeval water-dragon Tiamat generally re- 
presented as the female, but sometimes even as a male, monster 
in the Chaldean cosmogonic legends...Tiamat is the well-known 
Chaldean androgynous dragon whose fight with Marduk is the 
. subject of some of the cunneiform tablets of the creation legends" 
(p. 34). He further says that there is “a very close resemblance 
between the Chaldean and the Vedic legends regarding the place 
and the movements of the cosmic waters, their conquest by the | 
powers of light, viz., by Indra or Marduk...."' (p. 41). 

Tiamat in the Babylonian legends is the origin’ of evil and 
personified the deep and tbe tempests. She is the enemy of order 


3 Summary of references to Indra’s killing Abhi-Vrtra: 
RV. 1.32. 1, 5-11, 13, I4; 1.23, 11 and 13; 1.51.4; 1.54,10; 1.56; 
5-6; 1.57.6; 1.61.8, 10-12; 1.80.1, 4-7, 10, 12; 1.84. 13-14; 1.103, 
2, 7, 6; 1.121, 11; 2.11.5, 18; 2.12.3; 2.15.1; 3.31.8; 3.3244; 
4-9-9; 5.17.8, 9; 7-19.5; 8.6.16; 8.8.19; 8.15.3; 8.32.26; 10.48.8; 
10.49.6.7. i 
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and good and is killed by the Babylonian Lord of Deities. 


In the Egyptian legend serpent Osiris and his serpent mother 
confined tbe waters in the cavern during the period of the 
low Nile. After he is slain, the river tinged with his blood rose and 
inundated.* l . 

Vrtra, the Ahi, held and controlled the rain-clouds and the 
rain-waters. He could bring down rain or withhold it. This idea be- 
came deeply implanted in the minds of the people, and though 
overspread with many other legends for centuries it still survives. If 
the snake or Naga can bring rain, he can certainly withhold it. 
If he withheld the rain for sometime so as to cause drought, he 
certainly was the person to appeal to, and to appease, so that he 
may let loose once more the fertilising rains. There are several 
instances to show that a god, or goddess, or spirit has both 
benign .and malign aspects. Ahi (Vrtra), the original custo- 
dian of rain-water, was overthrown by Indra who absorbed his rain- 
making power (as the vanquisher appropriates the virtues of the 
vanquished by assimilating some vital portion of his), but he (in 
his modern representatives) Is not altogether overthrown in the 
popular belief that he still can both make rainfall to end a drought, 
or withhold it if it rains ceaselessly for many days, and show his 
‘Covenant’ that rain has ceased in the shape of rain-bow. 

In the Divyavadana the Naga is associated with rain cloud and 
rain-making.' In the Pali Jatakas the essential watery nature of 
the Naga is emphasised. The Naga can assume any shape. Ouce 
a Nagini consorted with an exiled prince and had children by him. 
When the prince was returning to his country, he proposed to take 
his children with him. The mother (Nagini) requested him to 


carry their children in a huge water-tub filled with water lilies and 


4 Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, P. 39. 
5 Ed. by Cowell and Neil, Story no. XXX. 
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plants and she explained that their nature was essentially watery 
and they would dry up if they were not carried in that way 

Crooke says, "Snakes exercise control over the weather. In 
the Veda Ahi-budhnya, the serpent, of the deep, is an atmospheric. 
deity, and Ahi and Vrtra control the waters and shut up the tain. 
At Sankisa in the Farukhabad District, United Provinces, the 
Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Hian records that ‘a white-eared dragon 1s the 
patron of this body of priests. He causes fertilising and season- 

able showers of rain to fall within their countty, and preserves it 
from plagues and calamities....."" Further, "the rain-bow is the 
form of a great snake blown up from the underworld...Hindus think 
it is the the fume of a great serpent hidden in the ground..." The 
Kols call the rain-bow Lurbeng, a serpent." 

With the spread of Buddhism Indian ideas and folk-beliefs also 
"spread to China; so we will not be surprised to find exactly thesc 
ideas prevailing there, and migrating to Japan. Hopkins, in an 
article in JRAS., entitled “Where tbe Rainbow ends", says: 
"There is in the Chinese written language a character ME standing 
for a word pronounced usually bung, and meaning Rainbow... 
This same word hung forms part of the phrase yan hung “curving 
rainbow" used: metaphorically in a verse by the poet Ssi-ma Hsiang- 
ju (died. 117 B.C.) to describe a Dragon How came the 
Chinese poet to choose the Rainbow to connote a Dragon? >”... 


Then he gives a figure of a curve ending in two animal heads, 


, 


6 In the Proc. and Trans. of the 7th All-India Oriental Conference, p. 312. 

Cf. Susruta, "Lords of Nagas, headed by Vasuki and beginning from Taksaka, 
carth-bearers resembling the sacrificial fire in their’ splendour (tejas) who incessantly 

auso thunder, rain and heat 

7 Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, p. 393, quoting in the 
footnote Macdonnell, Vedic Mythology pp. 72£., 152f. and 158 and Beal, Si-yu-ki 
. Duddbist. Records of the Western World, I, Intro. xl 
8 Ibid., pp.'394, 46 9 JRAS., 1931, pp. 603, 604. 
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which is that of the Rainbow ending in two Dragon heads. He 
says: "For the design of the character is, in the main, naturalistic, 
in so far as it is clearly modelled on the semi-circular bow in the 
sky, but symbolistic through the addition of two heads, for where 


‘I 


the Rainbow ends, there the Dragon begins! In China the 
Dragon when besought sends down rain to remove drought, and 
stops rain, in token of which he makes the rainbow appear in the 
sky. |: 

The above mentioned evidences show that the popular belief 
crediting the snake with control over rain waters is very ancient in 
India, that it is not confined to the Rajgir peasants, and that their 
idea is not abnormal. 

In Sarpanamakathana (Mbh. Adiparva, ch. 35) Mani Naga, 
a serpent, is mentioned. In Jarasandbavadbaparva (Sabbaparva) he 
is mentioned to have resided near Girivraja. In Sabba, (Ch. XXD 
Krsna says to Partha about Girivraja, the great city of Magadha, and 
in sloka g we read of the two Nagas Arbuda and Cakrapani (dif. 
reading, Sakravapi)—chastisers of foes, and of the good abodes of 
Svastika, and Mani Naga. On the hills were also the abodes of 
Gandharvas, . Raksasas and Nagas (SL. 13)... The very sight of 
Mani was auspicious.'' The Manitirtha is presumably named 
after him. I have been unable so far to find any reference in the 
Mahabharata to Mani Naga being called also Manikira Naga, or 
any direct statement that he was "the protector of Rajgir, whose 
favour people invoked for rain” which, however, is quite possible. 

In the Jaina literature it is stated that at Rajagrha Nagas were 
ह worshipped (nagajanna) along with Bhiitas, Yaksas, Skanda, 
Rudra, etc.; images were made of them, temples were erected and 


10 JRAS., 1931, pp. 604-606. Cf. Myths of China and Japan, p. 50; "The 
dragon dwells in pools, it rises to the clouds, it thunders and brings rain, it Aoods 
rivers, it is in the ocean and controls the tides and causes the waters to cbb and fle .” 


11 Manes ca darsanad eva bbadram sivam avapnuyat [[14]] 
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worship offered,and they were invoked to ward off danger and fulfil 
every desire (including grant of children). 
(a) Rayagibassa nayarassa babiya nagani ya bbüyani ya 
jakkani ya...tattha nam bahiunam nagapadimini... 
(b) Caccarani ya nagagharani ya bbuyagbaram... 
A Nayadbammakaba (1) 

In the Uttaradb yayana, (comy. on p. 162), we find Rajagrbe . 
Viraprabhodyane Maninayakasya yaksabbavane uttirnab. Here he 
is called a nayaka and a yaksa. Nayaka means a lord (adbipati) or a 
leader and this is in consonance with the character of Mani Naga. 
Dr. Venkatasubbiah has a long comment on the word yaksa. In 
post-Vedic literature yaksa denotes a class of superhuman beings 
and as vyantarab in Jaina literature, which includes mahoraga (cf. 
Uttaradbyayana, p. 1084...mahoraga ya gandbavva attbaviba vana- 
mantara). It seems therefore that there is no Inconsistency in 
taking Mani Naga to be a yaksa, who certainly acquired a super- 
human character. We find a reference to Manrsappa in Pali, 
(D.A., 1.197), meaning a kind of poisonous snake (i.e., mysterious, 
-magic snake), but it is doubtful if there is any connexion with our 
Mani Naga.” : 

As to the many-spouted water-jars mentioned above we may say 
that pouring water from many spouts, or in streams from above 
or simultaneous pouring of water from gourds etc., to simulate the 
‘fall of rain is well known and affords instances of imitative, mimetic, 

symbolic, sympathetic or homeopathic magic, howsoever it be 
‘named,”* 
KALIPADA Mirra 
12, IA., 1928, pp. 57-64. 
13 In Sanskrit mani (and its derivative or variant, manika or manikam) also 
means a water-pot, a water-jar. It seems that it has got the same meaning in Pali 
(sce. Pali Dict. PTS., also Abbidbinappadipika). Manika meaning water pot is found 


in. M: 1I. 39 and in compound with Udaka in Vin. 1. 277, M. 1. 354; SN., 316. 
14 Crooke, Op. cit., pp: 76, 77 etc. 
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A supposed Sumero-Babylonian inscription discovered . 
at Mohenjo-Daro 


In the April number of Indian Culture, 1937, Dr. C. L. Fabri 
published an article on an inscription which he called Sumero- 
Babylonian discovered on a pot of the Mohenjo Daro Museum 
The discovery is of extraordinary importance, for, first of all, it shows 
that Sumero-Babylonian people were probably settled in Mohenjo 
Daro just asthe Proto-Indian seals. published by Mr. C. J. Gadd’ 
disclose the fact that Proto-Indian people had also settled 
Sumer. Moreover, from the state of development of the signs of 
this inscription Dr. Fabri deduces a date very near 2,600 B.C. for 
the said pot, a date which seems to have been confirmed by such 
great Assyriologist as Dr. Franz M. Th. Bohl, of the Leyden 
University. ह 

The discovery of Dr. Fabri is all the more extraordinary, for 
though taking a wrong view of the inscription he has arrived at a 
satisfactory and to all views appropriate reading. Considering the 
incised carving of the steatite seals of Mohenjo Daro and supposing 
that the inscription was caused by one of those seals, he took the 
raised portion of the inscription as the seal inscription. In order to 
: make this supposed characters appear in all their boldness, Dr. Fabri 
seems to have filled up the sunken portion between character’ and 
character with chalk or any other white substance. From the very. 
first inspection of the photographs published in Indian Culture, it 
appeared to me that the portions at high level could not represent 
the characters of the inscription at all. First, because if the inscrip- 
tion had been engraved by pressing a‘seal similar to the well known 
seals of Mohenjo Daro or Harappa, not only the characters would 


1 Cf. Gadd, Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at Ur, Proceedings of the 
: British Academy, XVIII. l 
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have been impressed. upon the soft surface of the pot, but 
the square or oblong shape of the seal would alse have 
left its edge as in the, case of the three sherds in Marshall 
Mobenjo Daro, IIL. Pl. CXV, Nos. 558, 559, and 560, sunken upon 
the same; and certainly not a single trace of it can be seen or 
imagined round the supposed characters. Moreover, the so-called 
characters of the inscription according to Dr. Fábri are on the same 


level as the whole surface of the pot, and consequently, they appeat 


EO : 
to be unlimited, thus: 


CSTE 


In this copy of the inscription the characters according to Dr 





Fabri are not the black portions but the white portions between two 
black ones. Now these white portioris are not limited above and 
below. Hence, it ts evident that these are not the characters of the 
inscriptions 

In order to find out the real characters of this inscription, it 1s 
advisable to study all other inscriptions or fragments of inscriptions 
engraved on pottery in Mohenjo Daro or Harappa. Amongst them 
we shall find a number of inscribed characters which were incised 
on the pottery with a sharp instrument, when the clay was sull 
fresh and soft. Thus the characters are deep inside the clay, not in 
relief. Cf. Photos, M.D. 636 of 1928-9, No. 7071 and H. Neg: 
3893, Neg. 3894, Neg. 3895. Neg. 3007, Nos. 4 and 5. This 
seems to be the nature of the characters of the inscription under 
study. They ate not in relief, but sunken into the clay of the 
pot by passing an instrument over the soft clay of the pot prior to 
its being baked 

It may rightly be objected that supposing that the sunken por- 
tions constitute the real inscription, the characters of this inscription 


are not like the characters of the inscriptions on the steafite seals: 
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firstly, instead of being mere strokes like those in the seal inscrip- 


tions, they are broad; secondly, some of them are somewhat wedge- 


shaped like -cuneiform characters. Thus the sign f is written 


4 iud ) looks li. SD. Yet, these two kinds of characters 


though not very frequent, are also found on the steatite seals. As 
the wedge shape of some signs, the following specimens may be 
be referred to: Marshall, Mobenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, 
IH, pl. CIV, No. 40; pl. CXII, Nos. 401, 403, 404, 405, 406; pl. 
CXIII, Nos. 418, 424, 457, 463, 464, 469; Photos, M.D., 1929 30 
Dk. No. 8265; 1930-31, Nos. 4548, 4603, 8222. As to the other 
feature inscription on sealing No. 10199 of M.D., 1931-32 gives 


a striking specimen. Instead of having 


X II B<] 


the characters of this inscription look as follows 


CHINE) 


Dr. Fabri very ingeniously reads the supposed Assyrian ins 
` cription while the pot is turned upside down only. This 1s indeed 
a little strange, for the Inscription was evidently inscribed for being 
: read when the pot was in its natural position, Uiz. with its mouth 
upwards. In point of fact our inscription in pure Proto-Indian script 
reads both when the pot 15 upwards and when the pot is downwards, 
though the readings are different and quite appropriate in both cases 


Let us take first the inscription 1n. the natura position of the pot 


eiui 
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[ chis inscription is written in the ordinary linear way of the majo- 


rity of the steatite inscriptions, it will look as follows 


Let us now examine all the signs reading from right to left. 


Sign No. 1 belongs to a very numerous family of phonetic signs 
which would be too long to explain here. Suffice it to say that all 


the signs of this family commence by the letter t, thus A i tir, 


"Judge"; A^ "holy"; Ao "finished", "complete"; 
PA ter, "to teach"; Y teri "to appear’, “to look like", etc. 


The sign under study reads ten, “south”. Yet this word ten in 
Tamil also means, “cocoanut,” “right side” or "position," “‘sweet- 
ness", "melody", "harmony", "accord", etc. The last four mean- 
ings ate precisely derived from the idea of righteousness. The latter 
idea seems to be the idea embodied in this sign in this particular 
Inscription as we shall see in the translation. (Many Proto-Indian 
signs—perhaps all when more epigraphs will be known—have an 
original, sometimes pictographic, meaning and a number of phonetic 
meanings which must be applied according to the general meaning 
of the context) 

Sign No. 2 stands for “one”, or 

Sign No. 3 represents a “leg ', here turned upside down. This 


sign is found in the steatite seals, Lut a little different in its execution 


Ss “This leg suffers an extraordinary simplification in. other ins- 


criptions: thus S and finally Ss ^ The original sign evi- 


2 Photo, M.D., 1928-29, no. 5900 
3 Marshall, Mobenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, Ii, M.D., no. 194. 
4 lbid, M.D., 12, 37, 87, etc. : ; 
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dently represents a.bare leg, but the sign under study shows a leg 
covered by the lower garment, that comes down to the ankle, and 
only the foot appears. It may be asked why is this leg inscribed 
here not in its natural position, but with the foot upwards. True, 
this p upside down while reading the inscription in its upright 
position, will be in its natural.position when the inscription is read 
after the pot is turned. Yet apparently, this sign had to be in its 
natural way when the pot is upright, for this seems to be the main 
position of the pot. The strange position of this sign seems to be 
caused by the fact that the inscription was incised when the pot was 
upside down. The inscription could not be inscribed on the pot 
in its erected position without a support, for the bottom of the pot 
is very small. After turning the pot upside down the inscription 
could be carved without any fear for the mouth of the pot is very 
broad. Naturally, the workman who inscribed these characters 
placed them in their upright position without noticing that this 
character at least. would be upside down when the pot would be - 
placed mouth upwards. A leg stands for "running". To run in 
Dravidian languages is expressed by the verb odu, but this word 
phonetically means “pot” also, which seems to be the proper 
meaning in this case, the inscription precisely being on a 
pot.* 

Sign No. 4 stands for the numeral "six", and therefore will read 
ar. 

Sign No. 5 is a derivative sign. The original sign, which is a 
pictograph is ) . It is a quarter of the circumference, and hence 
means "a quarter" or “one-fourth, i.e. kal. If therefore the sign 


reads &al, the opposite siga ( will read lak. This word is only 


found in Tulu in three somewhat modified differences as regards the 
suffixes: lakku or lakkuni which means "to rise", “to get up”, "to 
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stand up , “to start’ and lakke which means "a measure”, "a 
mark". On this occasion it seems to mean व measure”. 
Therefore the inscription will read : 

Ten or odu àr lak 
which means: 

“Six measures of one upright pot" 
Let us now turn the pot upside down and study the signs once more, 


always from right to left: 


pd 


Sign No. 1: kal, "a quarter". It also means “a measure" in all 
Dravidian languages and this seems to be the proper meaning on this 
“occasion. | i 
: Sign No. 2:, as above ar “six”. . 
Sign No. 3: odu, “to run" and-in this case "pet. 
Sign No. 4: or, "one": 
Sign No. 51s a sign of the above referred family which in this posi- 
tion reads tar according to my sign list. 
Tar means "dry" or “to dry”. 
Therefore in this upside down position the inscription will read thus: 
Kal ar odu or tar 
which means: 
"One pot of six measures dries”. 
Let us now compare both readings. The former says "Six 
measures of one upright pot’, for in this position the pot contains 
or at least may contaipi six real measures of liquid. Being upside 
down one could not say "six measutes (of the liquid) in the pot”. 
That is the reason why the inscription in its turned position says 
only: "a pot of six measures dries". The pot in fact being upside l 


down, is getting dry of all the liquid that adhered to its interior. 
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This double inscription reveals the ingenuity of those early 
people. The same characters read in a turned position and there- 
fore in an opposite direction have two different meanings both quite 
appropriate and true. 

The inscription is besides interesting for it determines the unit 
of measuring liquids. Six measures being contained in this pot, the 
sixth part of its capacity will be the said unit. 


H. Heras 


On the Washing Away of Dvaravati 


In a short note published in the Indian Culture, Il, 1, 
pp.148-50,, Mr. Dasharatha Sharma points out that Visnu, who 
figures as a Yadava ruler in the Manju-Sri-Malakalpa’ (verse 608), 
is not a local chieftain as Jayaswal seems to have thought while writ- 
ing his Imperial History of India,’ but the great hero Krsna of the 
JMababbarata. In support of this theory, he refers to the 
washing away of Dvaravati by the curse of Rsis and to the destruc- 
tion of the Yadavas in Krsna’s time, an event mentioned in the 
Mababbarata-and the Bhagavata Purana, and observes that this is 
the event which has been recorded by the author of the MMK in 
the following verse: — _ l 

यातवा वारवत्याश्च रिषिशापास्तमित्रा तदा i 
कार्तिकः का्तवीयोऽसौ दशरथदाशरथी पुरा ॥ 

While making these suggestions, Mr. Sharma seems to have 
overlooked the fact that the Yatavas of Varavati (Yadavas of 
Dvaravati), whose mention is made in the above verse as destroyed 
by the curse of the Rsis; are classed with ancient kings, and, as 


such, they seem to haye been independent rulers; whereas 


1- Sanskrit text, revised by Ven. Rahula Sankrtyayana, p. 44. 


Op. cit, p. 25. 
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those with Visnu as one of them do not appear to have enjoyed 
that status; they are mentioned in the MMK as crownless 
(mirdhanta, ‘headless’), and, following this account Jayaswal has 
rightly called them in his comments as constituting the Yadava 
. republics. 

The MMK also mentions one Prabha as a Yadava ruler along 
with Visnu; and if Visnu is to be taken as the Epic hero, in the 
whole genealogy of Krsna recorded in the Mababbarata and else- 
where, with whom this king Prabha should be identi- 
fied. That this Visnu is a different personality from the well- 
known Epic hero, seems to have been known to the author of the 
MMK; otherwise he would have mentioned this ruler not as Visnu, 
but as Krsna, which is a more appropriate term to denote the same 

It has also been observed that in the MMK we find the use of 
the past tense and not of the usual future, and this has been taken to 
support the above identification. But in this connexion it may be 
pointed .out that while mentioning the name of Visnu the MMK 
has the use of the future (raja visnunama bhavisyati), and Mr. 
Sharma’s observations cannot be said to be correct. Evidently the 
washing away of the place, as referred to in the MMK, should. be 
taken as an event of the seventh century and not that of the time 


of Sri Krsna as Mr. Sharma observes. 


H, V, TRIVEDI 


. 3 Op. cit, p. 25. 
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. Built in 1602 A.D., three ycars before Akbar's death, Buland 
Darwaza serves the Emperor as a Horatio that reports his case aright 
and helps us to a more liberal and just appreciation of his ideas and 
ideals, and of his policy and philosophy The Chef-deeuvre of 
medieval architecture, Buland Darwaza is a challenge to Akbar's. 
critics who depict him as an apóstate from Islam and as an iconoclast 
of cherished beliefs and religious dogmas. In this paper, my object 
is to bring out the inscriptional vaiue of this monument in the study 
_ of Akbar, and to modify the mischievous verdict passed on his policy 


by his contemporary canonists—Badauni, in particular. 


The first inscription 
Buland Darwaza almost closes Akbar's career òf conquest. Ic 
was during his sojourn at Fatehpür Sikri on his return journey from 
the Deccan to Agra that he issued orders for its erection, The ins- 
cription. extant on the subject is as follows: 
e) oon ioo ST pl Ja all Jb yy 0G aiu enun 
PEINT MITES 
* Soyo š 74] ue) je 5०४०) 9 9} ee pem diw (pill 
Tr.’ His Majesty, King of kings, of heavenly palace, the 
Shadow of God, Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Badshab, having 
-conquered the country of the Deccan and Dandes, formerly known 
as Khandes, in the 46th Ilahi year, corresponding to 1010 A.H., 
reached Fatehpür Sikri and then proceeded to Agra. 
In this inscription it will be observed first that Akbar assumes 
a more dignified title of Sbabinsbab after the example of the Persian 


rulers, claiming headship of the Turanians as well as of the 


1 By Siyyid Muhammad Latif. See his Agra, Historical and Descriptive. 
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Iranians:* his grand-father Babur, and his father’ Humayün, were 
content with Badsbab. Secondly, he rechristens X bandesh — which 
had been known so on account of its being ruled by a number of 
chieftains known as Khans? — as Dandes* in order to commemorate 
the services of his son, Danyal the first Mughal governor. But the 
name did not survive Akbar probably because Danyal failed to 
inspire affection and loyalty among the people of the country 
Thirdly, in recording an event, Akbar used both the Ilahi and the 
Hijri dates. Hence Badaiini’s assertion that Akbar had tabooed the 


'- Muslim era is not a fact. The [ahi era being a solar era was more 


conyenient in: computations. An Ilahi year had the advantage of 
beginning on the solar date corresponding to March 10 of Christian 
era,’ and its several months corresponded to the same seasons year 
- after year. ` But Akbar did not altogether give up the Hijri date 
Fourthly, this inscription disproves several of Badaüni's statements. 
Badaüni states that ‘Reading and learning Arabic -was looked on as 
a crime; also-that ‘letters peculiar to the Arabic language, viz., 
b, a ०१० ०४ and B are avoided and that names like Ahmad 
and Muhammad and Mustafa, etc., became offensive to His 
Majesty......and such names as Yar ‘Muhammad, Muhammad 
Khan, etc., were altered to’ Rahimat.’ Now. the full inscription has 
several Arabic words, phrases, and sentences.. 4j] Jb is an Arabic 
phrase. The last portion of the inscription is entirely in Arabic, and 
. may be quoted here in full: 
Ue Sel yy oye Hy y old is Wall — god ale Gate UU; 

& Uc yo 840 Gelb bless 820 al wl y ०१ Ue Jad had 


_ 2 This had been first asserted in 1579 A.D. by the publication of the ‘mahzar’. 
See Buckler's article on the Infallibility Decree in JRAS., October 1924 

See the Cambridge History of India, vol. III, p. 294 

Des’ is only a yariant of des¢= province 

Old style. Elliot and Dowson, vol. V, pp. 246-7. 

See the Darbar-i-Akbari by Azad, pp. 812-4. 

See the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh by Al-Badaüni, Tr. 9. 3०5. 


Aw Aa w 


wy 
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Tr. So, said Jesus, on whom be peace! the world is a bridge; 
pass over it, but build no house on it He who reflected on the dis- 
tresses of the Day of Judgment gained pleasure ever-lasting 


Worldly: pleasures are but momentary; spend then thy life 
in devotion and remember that what remains of it is valueless 


The Arabic letters that Badaüni alleges Akbar to have pilloried 
with the exception of ps and &, are used in this inscription 
and Ue has been used in words ys, Wl, syo in another 
"inscription which 1s taken up later. It.is a fact that co. does. not 
occur in any of the two inscriptions connected with Bulaiid Darwaza; 
- but then e is a letter that-seldom occurs in Persian or in Arabic. If 
we tefer to the inscriptions of the adjacent Jami‘ Masjid, we find 


“that <» has been used in h=! oss) | SOU) 


Similarly, we may reject another statement of Badatni, that 
Akbar had developed special dislike for ‘certain Arabic letters, 
and used some other letters instead. But among the letters of his 
own name yl ves there occurs ¢ which he never exchanged for any 
other. Nor Badaiini’s assertion that he changed his name from 
Muhammad Akbar to Rahmat Akbar is correct. Fortunately for us, 
these inscriptions on Buland Darwaza date to 1602 A.D. and hence 
no plea of a later date for his anti-Muslim policy can be maintained 
Bádaüni made his statements in 990 A.H.=1 582 A.D and the 
following years, and they were intended to apply to the rest of 
Akbar's reign 


The second Inscription 


The second inscription in which Ue has been used is found 
on the adjacent western pillar 
lis] 40 pe 353 Y BG Al 6७८० pal 5 BL] sl (S uo 
Che pe) e» ¥ AIL aJ] po Jes og Gd] be Ul ES 
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EI PBL isa) ud) a S a cesi Fj atas gal 

VOS 550 eh» OF uo ay Sy pad UC css 

ly Yol उन) uo 58७ (2 La pare 3०5०० A alls 

© laye: Lb j! Jls yes bb qua Se l! udud] 3 eue 
&Üb aXX, | 

Tr: He that standeth up to prayer and his heart is not in it, 
verily he does not obtain nearness’ to God, but draws himself to a 
distance from him. Thy best possession is what thou givest in the 
name of God; thy best traffic is selling this world for the next, and 
this will benefit thee piety 1s a world in which there is no account 
for anything 


Rubi 


What name has thou acquired if thou hast constructed a throne 
And taken shelter in a palace wrought with gold? 
The loneliness of the world is like a looking glass; 


Take it not.as thine, more than what thou lookest upon it 


Said and written by Muhammad Ma'süm poetically styled Nami 
son of Sayyid Safa of Tirmiz, born at Bhakkar descended from 
Sayyid Sherin, son of Baba Hasan Abdal' of Sabzwar, resident of 
Qandahar 


Ma sim Bhakkari 

Both Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, the author of the Tabaqat-i-d kbar’ 

and Shah Nawiz Khan of the Maasir-ul-umara,"" have referred to 

the greatness of Ma'süm Bhakkari. Nizany was Ma'süm's patron 

Ma'süm stayed with him for sometime and he ped him in writing 

the Tabaqat Both Nizam and Shah Nawaz have praised Ma'süm 

8 Really grand nephew, being sisters grandson. See the Taribb-i-Sindb by 
Ma'süm 


9 See text (N. K. Press Edtn.), p. gor |. 1. 
10 Bibliotheca Indica ed., pp. 326-9. 
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for being a historian, poet, calligraphist, soldier, physician, and 
courtier." Both the authors quote the following couplet as an 
illustration of his poetic talents, 


RTI oo YAI le GBS bp 
Ls QU ¢ 9° Jc c yh 
Tr. How fine it were if I had gone out of me (my body) 
and thou wert to inquire of my state, 
And I would then relate the details with a mute tonguc. 


Four of his works have been mentioned : 


(1) The Taribb4-Sindb, a standard history on Mediæval Sindh. 
(2) The Diwan-i-Nami, Nami was his nom de plume. 
(3) A collection of his masnavis. 


(4) The Mufridat-i-Ma' simi, a work on medicine. 


But carving of Inscriptions was his speciality, and ‘from Hind 
to Tabriz or Isfahan his inscriptions may be seen everywhere’. 

In his Taribb-i-Sindb he has. given a long description of his 
ancestor, Hasan ‘Abdal, and he sought to live the life of the great 


saint. 


The description of Buland Darwaza 


Buland Darwaza is not only a gateway but a complete set of 
rooms. It stands 134’ from the pavement, or 176’ front the road 
below; and serves as a land-mark for miles around. 

The erection ‘of the gateway was an after-thought, and hence 
it is detached and complete by itself, though it is an entrance to 
the Jami Masjid. It ranks amongst the chief monuments of the 


sixteenth century. 


11 Ma‘siim is one of the many examples of versatility found among the 
mcdizval Indian nobles. Others of this type were Todar Mal, Abul Fedl, 'Abdur 
Rahim Khàn Khanan, ‘Ali Mardin Khan, Sa‘adullah Khan, Mir, Jumla, etc. 
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The semi-octagonal recessed portal of chocolate colour, with 
the small horse-shoe gate and two others behind, has its own tale 
to tell. Originally, the idea of a recessed portal, high in front and 
endiñg in a low opening behind, was bortowed from Persia. But 
once -the Indians took to it, they excelled their masters. In place ot 
the iridescent and dazzling glazed tiles on which the Persians gloated, 
the Indian artists made use of brick and plaster, and in order to make 
ic more restful and -soothing to the eye, painted it in some dark 
colour. 

Of the other details, worth mentioning are (i) the side walls 
of the portico with elaborate inlaid geometrical patterns in white 
marble and in red sand stone; (ii) the jambs of the archway 
inscribed with the texts from the Quran cut-by Husain Chishti 

(ii) the horse-shoe gate and two others, with an open gallery of ' 

"arcade at their top. The top of the arcade is closed by massive 
lintels supported by pairs of Hindu brackets. The Jali work round 
the arcades and coming down to the ground add considerably to the 
beauty of the portico; (iv) on the top of the gate are thirteen doomed 
kiosks. Behind them are three others, larger than and towering above 
those in front. They form a fitting crown to the gate. (v) On the 
outer angles of the abutments ate polygonal shafts or guldastas 
which extend from the pavement to the summit of the gate where 
they end off in tapering pinnacles capped by flower-tops. 
_ Buland Darwiza, as mentioned above, was built long after the 
Jami Masjid... In .1571 A.D., the date of the completion of the 
mosque, there must have.been on the south wall an entrance of 
similar style but smaller than the one on the east. The eastern 
entrance called the. Shahi gate was meant for the Emperor who as 
long as Shaikh Salim lived, and for several years afterwards daily 
or weekly entered the Masjid by this gate to offer his prayers 
We. may presume this south gate, being meant for the subjects, 
would -be smaller than the Shahi gate meant for the Emperor 
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The object of its erection 

Some writers hold. that Buland Darwaza was meant to serve as 
a threat to the Rajpüt who had proved too restive to submit to the 
Mughal suzerainty. Others maintain that this gateway stood as a ` 
challenge to Transoxiana and Persia which had been a menace to the 
Mughal empire. There are some who take it as the emperor's 
admonition to his naughty and rebellious son, Salim. But these 
explanations do not appear fair or adequate. By 1602 A.D., Akbar 
was able to enlist the sympathies of the Rajpüt and had married into 
the Jaipur, the Jodhpür, and the Bikaneer families. Boondi and 
Kotah had already acknowledged his suzerainty. No doubt, Mewar 
yet defied him; but the death of Maharana Pratap Singh had de- 
prived it of its chief defender. Above all, Akbar wanted to assuage 
rather than antagonize the Rājpūt. Hence he would be the last to 
erect a menacing monument. The second explanation is also ima- 
ginary. The Uzbegs and: the Persians were engaged in a 
desperate struggle against each other and could ill afford to turn 
their attention to India. And even if Akbar wanted to challenge 
them, he could not have selected a spot several hundred miles from 
Persia or Transoxiana. Nor are we prepared to give credence to the 
view that ‘the gateway was intended to impress the rebellious son 
` with the might and majesty of the father and to silence him into 
submission. 

The foundation of Fatehpür Sikri has always indicated to us the 
ushering in of a new eta to which all that is noteworthy in Akbar's 
reign belongs.. Large measures such as the mansabdari system, the 
Din-i-Ilahi, and the revenue policy, are ‘associated with this city. - 
In fact, it served as the capital of the Empire till its abandonment 
(1585 A.D.) on account of shortage of water, etc. 

Now, in 1602°A.D., after having established his sway over 
the greater part of India, after having seen the fruition of the most 
of his many ideals, being .at the pinnacle of his. power, and 
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perhaps, under the apprehension of the approaching close of his life, 
melancholic and mystical by. temperament as he was, Akbar must 
` have thought of symbolizing his achievements by contributing a 
sky-scraper, as it were, to the city with which be bad started his 
work. —— 

Buland Darwaza, an imposing structure, dwarfs the - Jami‘ 
Masjid and the tomb of the saint, Salim Chishti. Akbar’s 
reverence for the mosque is expressed in the following couplets 
inscribed on its walls at the time of its foundation: 

da] Bib ee yaf के ST le ab glo} yo 
dd pial ES o wd Ge tall gad 
ae dum se 6 wR) al Mail lu 
के (gb १॥१ dw 
Tr. In the time of the king of the world, Akbar, | 
To whom is due the administration of the state, 
The Shaikh of the age laid out a mosque, 
‘Which for its chasteness desetves reverence like the Kaba, 
The year of completion of this lofty edifice, 
Is found in the words, ‘Duplicate of the Holy Mosque". 
l 979 A.H. = 1571 A.D. i 
The Shaikh referred to is Shaikh Salim himself. Tt was at his 
desire that the Spacious mosque was built. Undoubtedly, no 
mosque before.or in Akbar's time excelled the Jami Masjid of 
Fatehpur. The grandeur of the mosque is as much noticeable as the . 
Emperor's purity and. reverence for the saint. E 

The saint had lived the pious: but hard life of an „ascetic, 
"making, ‘prayer all his business, all his: pleasute praise,’ his pallet 
being of stalks. and straw and -his.pillow of bushes and pebbles.” 
He literally followed the maxim. written on his tomb. 

coe BY OR CB tke Gai ye 
12 The Holy aigi probably refers to the Ka'ba of Macca. 


A Gee 
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Tt. Do not see both the things at the same time, Self and 
God; rather put an end to thyself and then live eternally with God. 

When the saint died in 1571 A.D. after six months of the 
completion of the Jami‘ Masjid Akbar built a marble mausoleum 
in hig honour. It is not a large edifice, but is noted for its chaste 
beauty and delicate carvings. The fine lattice work, the marble 
pillars, gargoyles at the porch, the artistic floral paintings of the 
inner chamber, and the mother of pearl filigree work on the wooden 
canopy, have made the tomb one of the finest specimens of the 
medieval art. Buland Darwaza has partly dwarfed this mausoleum, 
also. 


S. K. BaANERJi 


A new type of / in the Magadhan Gupta* alphabet 


The letter under discussion is a new type of b, quite distinct 
from the usual test letter with a suppressed base stroke and 
a hook attached to the vertical sharply turned towards the left. This 


one consists of a vertical line with a curved horizontal stroke to right 
from the middle, like h . I find that in his table of alphabets. 


Bühler has put in this form of the letter by the side of the usual 
one to illustrate the different forms of the Allahabad praéasti. In. 
his book, however, he has taken no note of this new variety thougli 
be had discussed at great length the characteristics of the epigraphic 
Gupta alphabet. In all probability, the learned scholar took the new 


* "Elsewhere I dscussed the inadvisability of sticking to the old and vague termi- 
nology of Eastern variety to indicate a particular branch of the Gupta alphabet 
Therein I also adduced my reasons for advocating the new nomenclature of Magadhan 
variety which more correctly represents that section cf the North Indian alphabat 
- which hitherto has been described as the Eastern variety. i therefore, need no apology 
for employing this new term which yet awaits common approval 

. 1 Bühler, Indian Paleograpby, p. 47 
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form to be a casual one in the Allahabad inscription. This suspicion 
grows stronger at the fact that he has not illustrated this form in. any 
other record in his chart. I have been able to detect that this form 
is a regular feature in the Magadhan variety of the Gupta alphabet 
and also that it might be looked upon as a test letter even, in as 
much as, it is not found in any inscription written in the Western 
variety alphabet. It should be noted here that this new 4 does not 
appear independently but always as a conjunct, even at least with 
a medial # attached to it, Thus, for instance, bu in the word babu 
which occurs in 11.6, 12 and 24 of the Allahabad prasasti, we find 
that the new form of b has been used and the vertical line has been 
slightly elongated to indicate #. Similar is the case with bs in babu 
in ll. 13 & 30 of this inscription. It is difficult to determine why 
the new b does not occur in cases where the other medials, such as i, 
? or ĉ are employed. With a subscript r or y there follows the change 
as can be seen in brdaya and grábya in l25. Apart from these 
special cases, we have to note that the regular peculiarity of the new 
letter is that it invariably appears in conjunction with some other 
consonant. Such cases are indeed rare but still the rule can be de- 
tected. For instance, we have to look up the word ° abuayé 1.14, 
where # and y have been joined together. The conjuncts, in such 
cases, are attached to the lower end of the vertical. The next ins- 
cription written in the Magadhan variety alphabet where this new b 
can be detected is the Gadhawa inscription of Candra Gupta II of 
the year 88. In the word brábmana in 1.6, we find the new b in 
the conjunct consonant bma. But the same letter in the same 
word in l7 of the Bilsad inscription of Kumara Gupta does not 
reveal any such form. The reason, as I have stated in the vety 
beginning, is that this type of b is peculiar only to the Magadhan 
vatiety and cannot be expected in records executed in the Western 
style, where the normal b and m are simply joined together. This 
_can be further and better illustrated by examples from the Meharauli 
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iron. pillar: inscription of Candra. ‘This inscription records the 
exploits of an eastern king who pushed far to the west and for this 
reason. the Magadhan variety of alphabet: has been used. In the 
: words Vablika 1.2 and "4vbéna 1.5 we find that the new b has 
been used. It can very well be, therefore, recognised as a test letter 
of the Magadhan variety. With the gradual spread of the latter 
variety of alphabet, the use of this letter also spread and we meet 
with it even in Bengal. We shall presently see that the Damodar- 
pur plates of the time of the Imperial Guptas reveal this character- 
istic. Unfortunately, however, the instances are not many but they 
ate sufficient for our purpose. In the grant.of Kumara Gupta I 
dated in 124 (G.E.) we find two instances where the new conjunct 
b has been used; firstly, in the word brabmana in 1.6 and secondly, 
in the word samgrhya in L.ro. The letter bya in the last word is 
so strikingly similar to the same letter in the Allahabad insctiption 
that. they look as if they were executed by the same hand. The 
word. bahu in l. 12.0f the second ‘plate of Kumara Gupta is rather 
indistinct and though I. can see faint traces of bw yet it 1s not clear 
enough. for a strict paleographical. examination In the inscription 
of, Budha Gupta, b in conjunction with m occurs in brábmana n 
ll. 3 and 4; with a subscript y occurs in samgrbya and bábyá in 
L5. In the grant of Bhanu(?) Gupta also there are examples .of 
the conjunct b; see babyaprahatanam in 1.6 and grbya in l7 In 
the Baigram copper-plate the letter can be seen in the words 
— brabmana'|.2, bábyá 1.5 and cibnais® li9. In the very tecent- 
ly. published Nandpur copper-plate of the Gupta year 169* the 
same characteristic exist; see, for instance, brábmana 1.3, and 
bábyál.s. Instances can well be multiplied from ‘several Bengal , 
Inscriptions such as Dhanaidaha, Faridpur and Paharpur copper-plates 
of the time of the Guptas 


2 N. G. Majumdar, Epi. Ind. vol. 23, pp. 52 ff. 
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In a separate place I had exposed the inaccuracy of looking upon , 
the test letters 5, s and s as characteristic of the Magadhan alphabet 
during the Gupta period. I also showed therein how all these test 
letters could be found even in the inscriptions of the Imperial 
Kusanas and were fully developed in the days of the later Kusánas. 
The Guptas simply stepped into their shoes and were able to 
give the prevailing script a very wide currency all over North 
Eastern India. One or two insctiptions like the Bodh-Gaya Buddhist 
one of Maharaja Trikamala will bear us out.’ The Susunia rock 
inscription of Candravarman appears to me to be earlier than the 
Allahabad praíasti. The new b, that I have been speaking of so 
long, does not appear in any inscription of the pre-Gupta and post- 
Kusana period.. I, therefore, presume that when the script of the later 
Kusanas came to be settled in Eastern India (Bihar & Bengal), this 
new letter crept in as a local variety. As the Magadhan style was 
gradually displaced by the Western script, the former receded 
further East (Bengal) and settled there. These Bengal scribes 
certainly had a peculiar style of their own which can at once be re- 
cognised but even then this new b was kept up by them and as I 
have already remarked, one or two instances ate strikingly similar to 
those of the ‘Allahabad inscription. Dr. Basak noticed the peculiar 
look of the letter but he did not trace it back nor did he appraise its 
palzographical value.“ Beyond this it was not noticed by any 
scholar so far. 

Susun. K. Bose 


3 Cunninghum, Mahabodhi, pl. XXV. 
. 4 Epi. Ind. vol. 15, P. 129-30. 
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The Khatvanga of the Pallavas 


The Khatvanga is a club or.staff with a skull on the top and is 
a weapon of Siva. And as a consequence, Siva is known as 
Khatvangin, Khatvangadhara and Khatvangabhrt. Ascetics of the 
Saiva sect sometimes had among their possessions the Khatvanga. 

The Khatvanga was adopted by the immediate successors of 
Simhavisnu of the Pallava dynasty, the staunch supporters of 
Saivism in South India, as a symbol of their faith. The Kasakud: 
plates of Nandivarman Pallava Malla describe Paramesvaravarman I 
as Khatvangaketuh” ie. "one whose sign or symbol was the 
Khatvanga" The Vaikunthaperumal inscriptions of Pallava Malla 
relaté that he (Nandivarman) at his coronation was invested with the 
insignia of the Pallava royalty and among them was the Khatvanga.’ 
We also learn from the Kendür plates that the powerful adversary 
of Nandivarman, the Calükyan king Vikramaditya II who led an 
invasion into the Pallava kingdom, seized among other precious 
spoils of war, the two war instruments of the Pallavas—katumukha- . 
vaditra and Samudraghosa as well as the Khatvangadhvaja.” 

It is natural for us to expect to find a sculptural representa- 
tion of the Khatvanga on the wall of the Vaikunthaperumal temple, 
Kaficipuram, since one of the labels below a panel informs us that 


s 


1 Malati Madbava, 5; 4 23. 2 SIL, Il, part iii, verse 25, p. 357. 
3 SIL, IV, No. 135, J. 2. 
4 Line 33—"Pallavasya samünmülanaya". 
» . 34— Krta-matir-atitvarayà. Tundakavisayam 
Prapy-abhimukhagatan Nandipotavarmm-à" 
» . 35— Bhidanam Pallavam ranamukhe 
Samprahrtya prapalayya katumukha 
Vaditra-sa." 
» . 36—"Mudraghos-abhidhana-vadyavisesan 
(sau)—Khatvanga-dhvaja-pramatta-prabhüta- 
prakhyata-hastivarán" etc., 


—Ep. Ind. IX. p..203. 
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the young Pallava king was invested with all the insignia of Pallava 
royalty, among which the Khatvanga is specifically mentioned. 
Unfortunately, the Pallava sculptors have not filled in all the details 
contained in the inscribed label and, therefore, we do not see the 
staff there. However, in the Kailasanatha temple at Kafici, in that 
vetitable store-house of Saiva iconography, there is a representation 
of a Siva Gana bearing a Khatvanga 

Shrine No. 2 on the northern corridor of the Kailasanatha 
temple contains a panel where Siva and Parvati are seated on the 
top with a worshipper below. There are two ganas at the feet of | 
Siva, one above the other. : The lower one holds a staff at the top - 
of which we see a skull fixed and sheltered by the hood of a fine 
serpent entwining the staff. Mr. Alexander Rea described the panel 
thus: —" "Siva and Parvati seated by the side of a pillar. Three - 
figures—one a devotee and the others, two Gandharvas, kneel under; 
- one of the latter has a serpent and the other a bow.” The plate pro- - 
duced by the author to illustrate his desc ription is by no: means 
satisfactory. ‘The sculpture under reference appears to have been 
badly touched up and white-washed as a result of which the skull 
over the staff is not distinctly visible in a photograph. But an 
examination of the same on the spot will satisfy anybody regarding . 
the accuracy of our identification. ह 

A sketch of this Khatvanga when compared with those given 
in Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography 
strengthens our point. While describing the weapons of Siva, Mr 
Gopinatha Rao makes the following statement: —* “The Khat- 
vahiga is a curious sort of club, made up of the bone of the forearm 
or the leg to the end of which a human skull is attached through its 
foramen. From this description it must be clear that this peculiar 


5 Pallava Architecture p. 33; Shrine No. 34, Plate No. XXXIX, fig. IV 
6 HL,l, part i, p. 7 





Photograph of the sculpture 


in the Kailasanátha-temple, 


Kāñci 





A sketch of the 


"Khatvanga 
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weapon comes from very remote antiquity. In the Ornate style of 
the later Calukyan Hoysalas, the osseous shaft of this oid weapon 1s 
dispensed with and a well turned wooden handle is substituted in 
its place.” The Kailasanatha temple sculpture of the Khatvanga is 
in fact depicted in relation to Siva as his weapon but we can safely 
assume that the conception of the same staff used by the Pallava 
kings was not very different from this contemporary representation 
The valuable and celebrated stanzas of Tirumangaimannan on 
the ParameSvara Vinnagar, ie. the Vaikunthaperumal temple, 
contain references to the Rsabha-laficana i.e. vidai vel kodi—the 
` victorious bull banner and.to the war instruments of the Pallavas 
already mentioned. — dbi 
l It appears at first sight that the Khatvanga is excluded from the 
list of important Pallava emblems mentioned therein. But a careful 
reading of the verses shows that the illustrious poet has not failed 
to make a note of it. In. verse six we have the lines ““Pambudaip 
‘pallavar kon paninda paramesvara Vinnagaramaduve,” i.e, the Visnu 
temple where worshipped the Pallava king, the possessor of a serpent. 
In the light of our description -of the Khatvanga found in 
the Kailasanatha temple, this reference in the verse to a serpent can- 
.not be considered’ to indicate anything else than to the serpent 


è ; r . " 7 ^ 1 
which must have entwined the Khatvanga of the Pallavas. 


C. MINAKSHI 


7 Mr. P. T. Sinivasa Ayyangar considered that "Pambudaippallavar kon" 
referred. to the necklace ugrodaya which Pallava Malla seized from the Ganga King. 
That this necklace was in the shape of Adi $25 and that therefore Nandivarman 
was called ‘Pambudaippallavar kon’ seem to be a far fetched interpretation of 
Tirumangai’s statement ‘(The Pallavas in Tamil, part III, p. 6). 


Dhammapala and the Bhagavadgita 


Dhammapila, the great Commentator (cir. ath century A.D.) 
on Buddhaghosa's Visuddhimagga while explaining the word 
‘navasarirapatubhavo’ in the 17th Chapter says (p 693 Bur. ed. of 
Mundayana Press) “Idha jinnassa sarirassa nikkhepe paralokapatiya- 
pannassa navakayassa üppádo. Yatheke vadant : 

vattbani jinnani yatha papaya navani ganbati naro parani 
nikkbippa debam idha jinamevam ganbati attabbinauam 
sukbest ti 
"When the old, worn-out body is laid down in this world 
new body is created in the next world. As some say: 
_ As clothes worn-out are cast by man, 
` And such as are new are taken by him; - D 
So when the body is shattered by age 
The Self, seeking: bliss, takes one afresh 
One cannot fail to notice how this is.a close imitation of the 
famous stanza from the Bhagavadgita (II. 22): 
vasamsi jirnani yatha vibaya navani grbnáti naro parani 
tatha Sarwani vibaya jirnany anyani samyati navani debi 
Though Dhammapála differs slightly in the last two lines, there - 
is no doubt that he is echoing the idea of the Bhagavadgita. . He is, 
however, careful not to mention the name of the theorists who advo- 


cated this view. He merely says: “As some say." 


P. V. BAPAT 


Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum 


The Ninth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference was 
held at Trivandrum under the distinguished patronage of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore on three successive days, 
‘20th to 22nd December 1937., It was attended by an exceptionally 
large number of delegates: and visitors, of which some idea may be 
formed from the fact that no less _than ninety institutions, both 
in ahd outside India, were ‘represented therein: Among the dis- 
tin guished delegates. attending fróm : oütside may be mentioned Dr. 
W, F. Stutterheim, Director. of Archaeology, Netherlands-India:. - 
"The session Was opened in the presence of à distinguished gathering 
“at the beautiful Town Jubilee Hallon the afternoon of the:2oth . 
December, when, after the ‘¢hafiting of melodious Sanskrit verses _ 
and the delivery. of the Welcome Address of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, His Highness the Maharaja addressed the 
audience in a felicitous speech which was much appreciated. This 
‘was followed by the learned address of Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
President of the Conférence, whose speech was remarkable alike for 
its luminous. survey of the existing state of Indian studies and his 
sage suggestions for future guidance. The two subsequent days 
were devoted ‘to the meetings: of the different ‘sections, of. which 
‘there wére'as many a thirteen this year. These comprised Vedic, | 
Tranian, Islamic, Classical Sanskrit, Philosophy Ardha-Magadhi, 
Pali and Pakrit, History, Archaology, Ethnology, Fine Arts, 
Kerala Art and. Culture, Technical Sciences, Philology, Malayalam 
and other South Indian Languages. While the large share given 
to the vernaculars, both ancient and modern, is a welcome feature 
of this years proceedings, it would have been desirable to include 
a-section on the languages of Northern India as well. In all the 
sectional meetings the proceedings were lively and animated. In 
the History section a notable paper was read by Dr. Stutterheim 


on the cultural relations between South India and Java, while the 
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Archeology section was fortunate in getting Mr. G. Yazdani (the 
worthy Director of Archeology in H.E.H. the Nizam's Domi- 
nions) to exhibit a valuable collection of antiquities excavated at 
Maski, the site of a newly-discovered Asokan edict. Among other 
functions the lantern lectures of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit on the 
Indus Valley Civilisation, of Dr. Stutterheim on the Development of 
of Indian Art in Java, and of Dr. Cousens on Post-Ajanta Mural 
Paintings, roused the widest interest. This session was utilised, as in 
former years, for holding the meetings of the Executive Committee 
and the Council. The. last gave some reasonable grounds for com- 
plaint as the time of its sitting was changed at the last moment with. 
the result that many delegates were unable to attend the same for 
"want of intimation. The closing function of the session was a bril 

liant address delivered extempore by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Dewan of the Travancore State, which was followed by the conclud 

ing speech of the President. The busy days of the Conference were 
rendered very enjoyable to the assembled delegates and visitors by the 
round of entertainments and festivities which does great credit to its 
organisers. Among the entertainments special mention may be made 
of the Garden Party given by His Highness at the Kaudiar Palace, 
the Dinner Party at the residence of Mr. F..H. Skrine, Resi- 
dent of the Madras States, and the Kathakali and musical perfor- 
mances at the Jubilee Town Hall. Excellent arrangements were 
also made for visiting the notable institutions of the city such as 
the State Museum .with its Java-Bali Annexe, (a fruit of their 
Highnesses’s recent visit to Indonesia) and the Sri Chitralayam (with 
-its choice collection of ancient and modern paintiugs), which are’ 
‘all situated within the lovely Public Gardens. The Rengavilas 
palace Museum and Gallery with its rare collection of portraits, 
costumes,- jewellery, metal-work, Chinese porcelain and coins, 
was also a centre of great interest. The opportunity was taken for an 


exhibition of Oriental Mss. for which Travancore is so famous. 
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Excursions were also arranged to some of the old and picturesque 
sites in the State, such as Padmanabhapuram (the old capital), the 
Suchindram temple with its beautiful carvings, and the majestic 
Cape Comorin. Altogether the session was a great success for 
which our best thanks are due not merely to Their Highnesses the 
Maharaja of Travancore and the Maharani Setu Parvati Bai and 
the Dewan Sir C. P. Ramaswami Atyar, but also to the members 
of the Reception Committee including above all Mr. R. V. Poduval, 
the Local Secretary. 


U.N. Grosral. 


REVIEWS 


'" PRABODH CHANDRA BAGCHI, M.A., (Cal), Docteur 
és Lettres (Paris): Deux Lexiques Sansktit-Chinois, Tone Ile 
pp- 339-538. Sino-Indica, publications de P Université de Calcutta, 
Tome III; Librarie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris 1937 

As the title of the book suggests, it contains two Sanskrit- 
Chinese lexicons. Both date ftom about 800 A.D. The 
author of Fan-yu-tsa-ming was the Kuchean Li-yen, and 
the renowned Chinese traveller [-tsing is reported to have been 
thé author of the other lexicon Fan-yu-ts’ien-tseu-wen, though Dr. 
Bagchi is sceptical about this report. Both the lexicons contain 
many «apabbramsa and loan-words which had gained a place 
in Sanskrit vocabulary already in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and herein lies the chief linguistic interest of the volume 
under review. We learn here that kalama “pen” and kakali 
"paper" (from Persian kagad) were regarded as Skt. words already 
in the eighth century, (p 35) These examples show that the 
Sanskrit /Li-yen. had in view must have been a living language. 
But the question is, where "was this language spoken? On this 
point the author is of opinion that the Sanskrit vocabulary collected 
by Li-yen must have beén in use in Kucha, his native country (p 
368). This however seems to me to be contradicted to some extent 
"by author's. own finding that Li-Yen’s dictionaty shows clear 
traces. of the varga-divisions of Sanskrit lexicons. For, can it be sup- 
posed chat a whole dictionary, as is suggested by the varga-division, 
could be compiled solely on the basis. of the Sanskrit loan-words 1n 
Kuchean? Moreover it seems to.me to be too early as yet to ex- 
plain. away the phonetic peculiarities of the Sanskritic words 
in Li-Yen’ lexicon on the hypothesis of Kuchean influence, though, 
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I should say, there is nothing that may be regatded as impossible 
or improbable in Dr. Bagchi’s treatment of the question. For the 
phonology of Kuchean (and Tokharian, as the dialect A is called) 
is yet to be explored and explained. Even Sieg-Sieling-Schulze in 
their “Tocharische Grammatik” did not dare to give a comparative 
analysis of Tokharian phonology. Dr. Bagchi has however rightly 
pointed out that the words in Li-Yen's lexicon betray the influence 
of the phonetic laws of Paisaci Prakrit. Regarding the Kuchean- 
Tokharian controversy I should draw attention to Pelliot's last pro- 
nouncement in the Journal Asiatique, 1934, 23 ff. on the native 
language of Tokharistan (Bactria). 

Dr. Bagchi’s work was completed already in 1928. This ex- 
plains why the recent publications on Tokharian have not beén 
utilised in his work,—particularly Poucha’s articles in Archiv 
Orientalni, and Mironow’s instructive article in Rocznix Or. 1930, 
p- 300 ff., not to speak oí the wealth of material in the Tocharische 
Grammatik. Yet in many a case Dr. Bagchi has anticipated later 
research. Thus Poucha (Arch. Or. IV, p. 85) wanted to connect the ` 
Tokharian word for 10000—A. tmam, B. tumane, tmane—with 
Skt. tumrab. But Dr. Bagchi (p. 383) suggests that it is merely a 
phonetic variant of Skt. padma (>*paduma>*patuma>tuma). 
This is undoubtedly better than Poucha's etymology. 

It is not possible to go further into details in this review. But 
the little that T have mentioned here out of this valuable work will | 
be enough to prove, I hope, that there is much instructive material 
here for the history of Sanskritic languages; and the author, being 
both a Sinologist and Sanskritist of repute, has ably dealt with the 
matetials, and he is to be congratulated on the lucid and perspicuous 
manner in which he has presented this rich material to the public. 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 
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A REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHY OF HINDU SADHANA 
by Nalini Kanta Brahma, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, with a foreword by Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan. Published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co. 

Philosophy of Hindu Sadhana by Dr. N. K. Brahma is the 
pioneer work in the field of Hindu Religion and Philosophy in 
which the practical side of Hindu Religion has been elaborately dis- 
cussed with its bearing on Hindu Philosophy. Philosophy in India 
has never been a mere intellectual pursuit undertaken to satisfy 
merely the intellectual craving of the thinking mind. It was on the 
contrary inspired by a desire to conduct a perfect life of freedom and 
and philosophical Speculations came into request to give a correct 
understanding of the bearings of life, the ultimate goal and destiny 
of the individual self and the world-process and of the way to reach 
the final consummation. Dr. Brahma has- given a survey: of the 
. fundamentals of different schools and sects of Hindu religion and his 
exposition of the philosophical background of the details of reli- 
gious practice and discipline pursued by the spiritual aspirant of every ` 
school shows his keen insight into ‘their inward significance. 
The subject he chose would appear at the first sight to be an un- 
promising field. But Dr. Brahma's treatment of the subject will 
remove the doubts and misgiving of many, and the sceptic who 
looks askance at the elaborate scheme of Hindu ritualism will be 
convinced of.the scientific value of these practices. "The Hindus 
approached the subject (of spiritual realisation) in a truly scientific 
spirit, and with them sadhana is a science of spiritual. discipline. 
Experimental realisation is the method that is followed by them, 
and the utility of a practice or anusthana has always been tested by 
its practical demonstrations" (p. 52). Dr. Brahma has amply corro- 
borated the truth of every word of his thesis. In the fifth chapter 
the author gives-a historical survey of the different forms of sadhana 
that came into vogue in India and the distinct contributions and 
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teforms made by a galaxy of teachers, and the necessity and the uti- 
lity of these reforms have been demonstrated with thoroughness and 
penetrative insight. The broad division of Hindu sadhana into 
Karma the path of Action, Jüàna the path of Knowledge and 
Bhakti the path of Devotion, have been elaborately discussed and 
their inter-relation has been ‘demonstrated with ability. 

In the course of his discussion of the practical details of relt- 
gious discipline and their foundation on philosophic truth the author 
has been led into discussion of purely philosophical problems, which 
for its thoroughness and cogent matshalling of arguments will be 
a source of attraction to students of pure philosophy also The 
author has maintained a fair and impartial attitude in the presenta- 
‘tion of the arguments of the rival schools of philosophers We draw 
the attention of the reader to his discussion of the classical theories 
of Jivanmukta, a baffling problem of Indian philosophy and of 
Vedanta in particular. The author has not hesitated to criticise 
the explanations of authoritative expositors and has formulated a 
theory of his own. The discussion of the theory of adbyasa or 
illusion in connection with the doctrine of Jivanmukti presents an 
illuminating discourse. The discourse again on the instruments of 
supreme realisation, as presented in the Siddbantalesa will help a 
student of Vedanta in the understanding of some difficult espistemo- 
logical problems . 

The chapter on the Tantra Sadhana is ably written and shows 
the author’s penetration into the inner spirit of Tantra philosophy 
and significance of Tantric ritualism. The affinities of the Tantra 
line of Sadhana with Vedic ritualism and Upanisadic philosophy 
have been clearly brought out. There is an irresistible appeal and 
force in his arguments that the different forms of Sadhana 
or practical discipline have been motivated by the seatch for 
the highest truth and the culture of the infinite potentiali- 
ties of the individual soul with a view to the attainment 
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of perfection. The chapter on the Gitā unfolds a novel orientation 
and approach on the author's part and a critical study will disclose 
a bold departure from the traditional interpretations of the exponents 
of the various schools. His interpretation of the concept of Yoga 
is illuminating and fits in with the central position of the Gita. 
His interpretation of the category of Purusottama as a synthesis of 
the Nirguna Brahman of the Upanisads and the concrete Personal 
God of the Puranas will present to many a logical difficulty. It ‘is 
not logically worked out how the Personal and the Impersonal can be 
blended into one entity without the help of Maya. In our judg- 
ment the concept of Purusottama is the self-same concept of the 
Impersonal Absolute, who can appear as Personal God through the 
help of Maya, which is at his beck and call.’ The author is per- 
fectly justified to maintain that there is no logical anatagonism 
between love of God and ultimate realisation of the unity of the 
Absolute and the individual. Sankara has emphatically declared 
that the highest expression of love is identical with highest spiritual 
illumination. But we have not been able to convince ourselves that 
the Vedantic conception of Nirguna Brahman, the Transcendental 
Absolute, is anything different from che Purugottama of the Gita 
and we think that the view which considers the Gita to be the 
fulfilment of the Upanisadic teaching 1s correct both in 
letter and spirit. - We have nothing but appreciation for the author 
and we desire a wide circulation of his work among the students. 
of religion and we hope the study of this book will acquaint the 
reader with the fundamentals of Hindu Religion and its philosophic 
background and foundation. 


S, MOOKERJEE 
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THE CENTRAL STRUCTURE OF THE MUGHAL 
EMPIRE by Dr. Ibn Hasan 

The publication of this work last winter roused a melancholy 
interest in historical circles in India on account of the fact 
that its author died while the book was yet in the press. 
Dr. Ibn Hasan set before himself a limited task in this thesis. 
of his. He examined the various chronicles, some Manuals of 
Administration and some of the accounts of the European travellers 
dealing with the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shahjahan and out 
of these sources he presented a descriptive and, at places, analytical 
account’ of the part which the Emperor, the Vakil, the Diwan, the 
Mir-i-Saman, the Bakhshi, and the Sadr played in the Mughal ad- 
ministration. This limited task has been well performed. The 
materials used have been thoroughly examined though one is at a 
loss to account for the fact why, guhen Administrative Manuals 
composed in Aurangzeb's reign and after have been examined, the 
huge mass of really useful and valuable material on the administta- 
tive practices of Mughal India to be found in the Jaipur Records, 
the News Letters, and the Letter Books of the same reign should 
remain unnoticed. Again the book is far from being a descrip- 
tion of the entire central structure of the Mughal administration. 
The work of the Mir-i-Arz, the Master of Ceremonies, the Imperial 
News Writers, the Superintendent of the Royal Court has not been 
noticed at all. The historical descriptions of the administrative 
practices of various ministers who filled the above mentioned offices 
is very vivid though the analysis of these practices and conclusions 
arrived at leaves much to be desired. The author failed to discti- 
minate between the Divine Right of Kings as proclaimed, for 
example, by the Stuart kings of England and accepted by a section 
among their subjects and the divine origin or inspiration the 
Mughal emperors claimed. No section of their subjects—least of 
all the royal princes—held it sinful to rebel against the reigning 
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emperor. . Jahangir, whom. Dr. Hasan has quoted as claiming divine 
favours when asserting his claim to the empire against Khusru 
his son, had in his own days rebelled against his father, Akbar 
No church visited its wrath upon. the princely rebels, Salim 
- Khurram, or ‘Aurangzeb. Not a single priest refused to take the 
oath. of allegiance to successful royal rebels even when they happened 
to-be on their-own side. Unlike Stuart England loyalists by reli- 
gious faith did not exist in Mughal India. It is impossible to 
discover during the Mughal period in India ‘non-jurors’ of the type 
who refused. to take the oath of allegiance to William III, whom 
they had themselves invited to England. Dr. Hasan further failed 
to understand the position of the Mughal emperors with respect 
to the Muslim church. The Sadr as the highest church dignitary 
-was always the most authoritative exponent of the Islam in India. 
The position was anomalous., The emperor appointed the Sadr but 
once appointed the Sadr’s authority became supreme within his own 
domain, Even an Akbar claimed no more power than that of 
proriouncing one of the varying views of a question correct when 
his divines differed. When Aurangzeb's first Sadr refused to read 
the Khutba ‘in his own name’ because Shahjahan was alive, 
Aurangzeb had to dismiss him before he could get a time server 
Sadr to oblige him in the matter. 

On the whole Dr. Hasan has presented his materials well and 
has given us a readable account of the problem he-set out before 
him. 

SRI RAM SHARMA 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIAN POLITY, by Pratap- 
giri Ramamurti, M.A., Professor of History, Wilson College, 
Bombay Longmans Green & Co. xii + 475 pp 

The University of Bombay has deserved well of all earnest 
students of Sociology and Economics by projecting a series of mono- 
graphs bearing the title “Regional and Sociological Studies (mainly 
Indian)'. In the present work which belongs to this series and 
has been ushered into existence with a note by the General Editor 
and a Foreword by Principal Dr. John McKenzie, the author has 
set before himself the aim of discovering the philosophical basis of 
the Ancient Indian Polity as a whole, and of offering contructive 
suggestions for the polity of the future in the light of this analysis. 
The work consists, as such, of three Parts, the first of Prefatory 
Part dealing with what may be called the historical and philoso- 
phical basis of the institution, the second with its central topics such 
as the end of the State, its nature and sphere of work, the concep- 
tion of Sovereignty and the like, while the last part envisages the 
author's idea of the Coming Polity. The author's observations ate 
based throughout on a wide synthesis of the Indian data as inter- 
preted in the light of Western categories and concepts, and the 
. result is a solid contribution to the subject which he treats. 

Teis impossible in the course of a short review to deal ade- 
quately with all the interesting points touched by the learned 
author or consider every one of his incisive judgments upon some 
prevalent ideas on the nature and functions of the Indian State. 
But a few points may be noted. In Part I, Ch. 2, we are told 

Western philosophers of.every school of thought have taken kind 
ly to the world and the Life, Here and Now...... The Indian philo- 
sophers, on the other hand, consider the world to be miserable; 
and anxiety and torment to be the lot of those born here" (p. 28) 
and again, "Every system of thought and belief in India is [at] 


one in denouncing [the] world's existence” (p. 100). It would per- 
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haps be more accurate. to. describe the above:as general tendencies 
rather than as universal characteristics, for can we altogether ignore 
on the one hand the hon-wordly phases of Western thought (e.g 
that of the early Christian Church), or on the other the materialis- 
tic strands of Indian thought as-represented e.g., by the philosophical 
{ school of Carvaka,. ánd the. Arthagastra schools of Brhaspatt’ atid 
Sukra who ruled out even the Vedas from the list of science 







“Attention may be: drawn in this connection. to -the fact that thé 





author’s review ‘of the Indian systems of philosophy and. ethics 







(p. 29 ff), comprehensive as it, is, takes no note of the iàterialistic 
schools and does scant justice even to the Bhakti:schools.-. The... 
author appears to be on firmer ground while criticising th Bthical-.- 
content of the fundamental doctrine of Karma’ (9, 103:ff) i 
- however difficult to follow him when he denies (p. 127) in’ the face ae 
of patent facts, that the study. of state-craft and cognate topics ^ .. 
branched off from the general stream of Vedic culture and formed `` 
an independent branch of knowledge, ot when. he asserts (p. 128) 
in defiance of actual texts that Kautilya "never sacrificed religion and 
morality to staté-craft The author's principal argument that the 
thoughts of the people could not: but effect their institution. 1gnores 
‘ the fact that the Arthasastra thought, e.g., does mark to-ai-appre-.. ' 
ciable extént a departure from the orthodox ‘scheme of values; while | 
the extent to which it reflécts concrete institutions will ‘always re- 
man a matter of speculation E i PETS 
While discussing the fundamental question of the end of the 
State, the author enters (as it seems to us, quite justly) a vigorous 
protest against the views of Drs. Radha Kamal and Radha Kumud 
Mukherji, Mr. B. K. Sarkar arid the like, Such e.g. is the' state 
ment that the Varnasrama Dharma presented "a social federation 
securing to each group and its members their rights as well as their 
_ duties in a universally recognised order" (p. 202) or that “the recog- 
nition of the dignity of all labour was a levelling influence promot- 
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caste" (p. 203). His own view based upon a thorough analysis of 
the term Dharma in all its bearings is summed up in the statement 
that "the end of the State as visualised by the Hindu thinkers 1s 
imperfect and unjust." We could have wished that proper notice 
was taken of the general tendencies of the Arthagastra rules of 
state-craft seeking to identify the end of the state with the security 
of the king. On the subject of the nature of the State and its 
sphere,. the author's views are equally pronounced., Differring 
strongly from the views of Dr. Radha Kumud Mnkherji, Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and others, he holds that ‘‘in ancient India there was 
practically no limit to -state-action and the state was an: autocracy, 
limited not by any. positive factors, but by its very nature and end" 
(p. 280). In considering this sweeping judgment it is well to men- 
tion. that. some of the author's arguments do not carry conviction, - 
e.g. when he repeats (p. 245) the old outworn view of Fick denying E 
the existence of true republics, or when he states (p. 249) the elec- 
tion of the Vedic king to be still a moot point and chooses to be: 
over-sceptical about the political functions of the Vedic sabha and 
samiti. Parenthetically we may remark, that it is unhistorical to 
speak of an Epic Age in:Ancient India standing isolated front earlier 
and later periods 

We have not space enough to consider the many other 
weighty observations that crop up in the course of this learned and 
thoughtful survey. Such e.g. is the view that “the king was not. 
only the head of the State but also of the society (p 266) " or that 
the State, so far as social organisation was concerned, “‘was thoroughly 
saturated with theocratic ideas (p: 274). What we have stated will 
suffice to furnish an idea of the scope and importance of the present 
work which makes a real contribution to the growing literature on 
the fascinating subject of our old Indian political ideas and institu- 
tions. Summing up our observations, we may remark that the 
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author has rendered a distinct service in seeking to discover the 
genius of the ancient Indian polity from the fundamental notions 
But like all seekers after general systems of thought he has failed to 
take sufficient notice of the various ramifications into which the ideas 
and ‘institutions of a people extending over centuries may have 
branched 

We have noticed a few slips which have not been corrected in : 
the unfortunately long list of errata at the beginning of the work 
we hope they will be set right in a future edition. In the quota- 
tion on p. 127, the places of the general systems of Hindu philosophy 
and Hindu political thought’ have been. reversed Errors. of -trans- 
hteration occur in the case of Na Vishnu Prithbvipathi (p. 290), | 
Ekachatrapathi (pp. 303-4) Ragbyu Vamsa (p.351 n) and Aggam- 
masuttaita (p. 352 n). In some cases improper designations -have 
been attributed, such as Professor Jayaswal (p. 251) and Professor 


V. A. Smith (p. 314) 
U. N. GHọsHAL 


PRAGAITIHASIKA MOHENJO-DARO: By Kunja 
‘Govinda Goswafhi, M.A. Research Fellow, Calcutta University. 
With a foreword by Mr. N. G. Majumder Superintendent, Arch. 
Survey of India. , Published by the Calcutta University 

The book is divided into twelve chapters and deals with almost 
every aspect of the Indus Valley civilisation.. In writing on such 
topics as town and town life, antiquities, the people and their reli- 
‘ gion, though Mr. Goswami has followed the official accounts yet, at 
times, he has offered some independent suggestions which are worth 
consideration. The tenth and eleventh chapters, dealing with the. 
seals and their language, have been written in a fascinating manner 
He has presented in a neat form all the views expressed so far about 


.the purpose for which the seals were used. The most useful portion I 
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think is the section in which he gives an account of the attempts made 
by different scholars to interpret the language of the seals. The views 
of scholars like Gadd, Langdon, Petrie and others stated concisely 
will be of great help to the average readers. It remains still unde- 
cided whether the mystery of these seals will be solved indepen- 
dently in Indian soil or we shall have to look forward to the 
countries in Asia Minor as some scholars believe. In this connection 
attention may be drawn to the suggestions of Dr. Fabri given in the 
latest issue of the Archzological Survey Reports. Here he has 
discussed in detail the similarity that exists between a particular 
scene in Mohenjo-Daro seal and that on Cretan seals. The subject 
concerns the bull-grappling: sports and the Bull sacrifice. There is 
indeed a significant similarity between certain Indus Valley and 
Cretan seals; and I think the agreement in so many details and so 
many elements of popular worship could not be a matter of coin- 
cidence. There must have been a close connection between the 
two cultures. | 

It is gratifying to note that Mr. Goswami can write lucid 
Bengali. The get-up of the book is good and as it is the only 
authoritative book in Bengali giving the wonderful story of Mohenjo- 
Daro, it should prove popular to our Bengal public. 


R. N. SARKAR 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
vol, XVIIT, no. 4 (July, 1937) 


A. Banery-Sastri—The Nagas. The chronology of the Naga 
dynasties has been discussed in the paper 

A. P. PUsaLKAR.—T be Authors of the Indus Culture. The writer 
is of the opinion that there is nothing in the Vedic civilisation . 
that goes against asctibing the authorship of the Indus Civilisa- 
tion to the Vedic. Aryans. 


` 


Brahmavidya (Adyar Library Bulletin), vol. I, pts. 3 and 4 


K. V. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR AND A. N. KRISHNA AIYANGAR.— 
Vyavabaranirnaya of Varadaraja. A Sanskrit text on lawsuits 
is being edited | 

C. KUNHAN RAJA —Rgueda-vyakbya The editing of Madhava's 
commentary on the Rgveda continues 

S. SUBRAHMANY SASTRI AND T. R. SRINIVASA AIYANGAR —Yoga- 
upanisads. Short Upanisads dealing with Yoga are translated 
into English. The T'ejobindupanisad is completed in this ins- — 
talment and the Trisibbibrabmanopanisad commenced 

N. Atvaswamr Sastri.—Bhavasamkranti Sūtra and Nagarjuna’ s 
Bhavasamkrantisastra with the Commentary of Maitreyanatha. 
Sanskrit texts have been restored from their Tibetan and 
Chinese versions and translated into English. 


Epigraphla indica, vol, XXIII, pt. i, January, 1935 (1997) 
A. N. Upapuye.—Kolhapur Copper-plates of Gandaradityadeva 
Saka 1048 (Continued) 
D. R. BHaNDARKAR.—4 List of Inscriptions of Northern India 
` written ‘in Brabmi and its derivative Scripts from about 


A.C. 300. 
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Ibid., vol, XXIII, pt. ii, April; 1935 (1937) l 
A. N. Upapuye.—Kolbapur Copper-plates of Gandarādityadeva 
Saka 1048. (Concluded) 
STEN Konow.—Hidda Inscription of the year 28 
A. S. ALTEKAR.—Three Maukbari Inscriptions on Yupas: Krta 
year 295 
N. G. Mayumpar.—Nandapur Copper-plate of the Gupta year 169 
R. C. Mayumpar.—Srungavarapukota Plates of Anantavarman, King 
of Kalinga. 
—.—Narasingapalli Plates of Hastivarman: the year 79. 
—.—Ganjam Copper-plates of Vajrabasta II: Saka Samvat 
991 
B. Cu. CHHABRA.— Indian Museum Plates of Ganga Devendra- 
varman: the year 308 
P. N. BHATTACHARYYA.—Bbadrakiniedi Copper-plates of Indravar- 
man. 


Eastern Buddhist, vol. VII, no. 2 (June, 1937) 
TERESINA RowELL.—The Background and Early use of the Buddba- 
ह ksetra Concept 
BEATRICE LANE Suzuxi.—The Shingon School of Mahayana Bud- 

dbism. (Concluded) 

KAISHUN OHASHI.—Die Spuren. des Buddhismus in China vor 
Kaiser Ming, nebst einer Betrachtung uber den ursprung und 
die. Bedentung des "Chin-jen 


Harvard Journal of Aslatic Studies, vol. IL. no. 2 (July, 1937) 


L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin.—Staupikam. 


indian Art and Letters, vol. XI, no. 2 
Racint Devi.—Kathakali and the Classical Dance in India. Fol- 
' lowing the traditional exposition of. the Sastras, the art of 
dancing has been interpreted in. the paper, and an account of 
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the ‘Kathakal, the dance-drama of Malabar, has been 
appended. 

PauL Mus.—Angkor in the Time of Jayavarm ia Il 

M. ABDULLAH CHAGHTAI.—Indian Links with Central Asia in 
Architecture 

WILLEM F. Sturrernem.—Note on a newly found Fragment of a 
Four-armed Figure from Kota Kapur (Banka) The figure has 
striking affinities with figures of Visnu found in Khmer of the 
petiod between the sixth and the eighth centuries. The writer 
conjectures that the fragment was connected with the kingdom 
of Srivijaya 


indian Culture, vol. IV, no. 2 (October, 1937) 

 LAKSHMAN-SARUP.—The Rgveda and Mohenjo-daro. The paper 
points out the weakness of the evidences adduced in support of 
the theory. of the Dravidian character of the Indus Valley Civi- 
lisation and puts forward arguments to show that this civilisation 
cannot be earlier than the period represented in the hymns of 
the Rgveda 

R. C. Mayumpar.—The Epoch of the Ganga Era The discussion 
in the paper is in favour of placing the epoch of the era used in 

_ the charters of the Ganga kings of Kalinga between 550 and 
557 AC. | 

SUSHIL K. Bose.—Studies in Gupta Paleograpby. , 

P. THIEME.—On the Identity of the Varttikakara. The writer of 
the article inclines to support the view that Katyayanacarya who 
wrote the Vajasaneyi Pratifakbya is identical with the author of 
the Varttika on Panini’s Astadhyai and is therefore later than | 
Panini. .:. l 

RATILAL Menra.—Social Units in Jatakas. ' The note points out 
the importance of the #ati (relations and acquaintances) in the 
social life of a man as revealed in the stories of the Buddhist 
Jatakas 
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NALINI NATH Das Gupra.—Rama Gupta. The writer argues 
that there is nothing to prevent us assuming that Visakhadatta 
‘composed his Devicandragupta in the life time of Candra 
"Gupta II who is depicted in the drama to have murdered his 
elder brother, the reigning king Rama Gupta and married the 
widowed queen Dhruvadevi. It -is also contended here that 
Rama is the name of the brother and predecessor of Candra 

. Gupta and not Kaca, as has been suggested by some from the 
readings found in coins 

SURENDRA KISORE CHAKRAVARTY.—I be Gold Coins of Ancient 
Bengal. 

JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH.— Sena Chronology. 

A. VENKATASUBBIAH.—I he Bengal Period of Hoysala Someésvara. 
Evidences are culled from inscriptions in support of the view 
that Vira SomeSvara of the Hoysal dynasty began his reign in 
the year 1234-35 A.C. ruling at least for the next 29 years. | 

. DINESH CHANDRA SIRCAR.— Kavya Style in Inscriptions of the 
Successors of the Satavabanas. 

Sarat CHANDRA Mirrga.— Notes on the Godling Mahikala wor- 
shipped by the Rajbansis of the Jalpaiguri District in Northern 
Bengal. 

ATINDRANATH Bose.—Hired Labour in Ancient India. 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR.—Krsna in Early Tamil Literature. 
The mention of some of the exploits of the pastoral god 
Mayavan and his consort Nappinnai in the Tamil classical 
works shows that Krsna along with Radha had already attained 
popularity in the Tamil country in the early centuries of the 


Christian era and was worshipped as a very ancient god. 


Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. VII, no. 1 (October, 1937) 


T 
R. RAMANUJACHARI AND K. SRINIVASACHARI.— I he last available por- 


tion of the Atmasiddbi of Yamunacarya on the existence of 
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the soul is published in this issue of the Journal with English 


translation and Notes as previously 





—.—Nyayakulisa. The edition of Ramanujacarya’s Nyaya- 
kulisa has been brought to a completion in this instalment. 


Journal of the Bihar Orissa Research Society, 
vol XXIII, pt. iii, (September, 1987) 

A. Baneryi-Sastri—The Malavas` (4th cent. B.C.—gth cent. 
A.C). The history of the Malavas regarding: their origin, 
extension and ethnography is discussed on the basis of the 
evidences of literary, archeological and foreign records. 

JAGADIS Narayan SanKAR.— T be Saltpetre Industry of India in tbe 
Seventeenth Century with special Reference to Bibar 

J. C. GHosu.—The Dynastic Name of the Kings of the Pusyamitra 
Family. It is argued that the theory that Sunga Pusyamitra of 
the Puranas, Pusyamitra of the Malavikagnimitra, and the 
Brahmana commander of the Harivamáa were the same person 
should not be rejected ‘merely on the ground’ that according ` 
to the Harivamia, the commander belonged to the Kasyapa 
gotta while the Puranic Sungas were Bharadvajas. The discre- 
pancy in gotra is accounted for by proofs showing that the Sungas 
were Duyamusyarias formed by the combination of the two 
gotras Bharadvaja and Kāśyapa and that they had connections 
with the Kagyapa gotra. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of of the Royal Asiatic 
Soolety, vol. XIII, 1937 
H. D. SaNKALIA.—T be Spurious Gurjara Grants of the Saka years 
400, 415 and 417. The Gurjara Grants Umeta, Begumra 
and Ilao dated in the Saka era 400, 415 and 417 have been . 
for a long time objects of controvetsy as regards their genuine- 
ness. The writer of this note gives additional reasons as to 


why the Grants should be regarded as forgeries. 


e 
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.B. C. Law.—Stadies in the Apadana. The principal contents of the 


Apadana, the last book of the Khuddaka-Nikaya, are the sub- 
ject-matter of study in this paper containing an account of birds 
and fishes, reptiles and animals, peoples and tribes, and plants, 
fruits and flowers mentioned in the Apadana. It also gives a 
list of occupations, and references to buildings, and their archi- 
tecture, as also some geographical information available in that 
work. Ea, 


Journal of indian History, vol. XVI, pt. ii, (August, 1937) 


at HC. SetH.—Inscriptional Evidence of Candragupta Maurya's 


- Achievements. . By a comparison of the achievements of king 


c^, Candra meritioned in the Meherauli Iron Pillar Inscription with 


the historical facts known about Candragupta Maurya, the 
writer of the paper comes to the conclusion that the two kings 


- are identical. Reasons are also put forward against the views 


of different scholars who have identifed king Candra of the 
Iron Pillar Inscription with Candragupta 1, the founder of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty, or Candragupta Il of the same 


daynasty, or Candravarman, king of Puskarana. 


R. P. SUNDARAVARMAN.—A New Epoch for the Gupta Era. The ` 


V. 


starting year of the Gupta Era suggested here is 284-285 A.C. 
VRIDHGIRISAN.— The Kadavarayas. The article gives an 
account of the Kadavarayas who were at first feudatories of the, 
Cola kings Kulottuüga HI and Rajaraja III but asserted their 
independence during the reign of the latter king in the 13th: 
century and were mainly responsible for the downfall of the 
Cola power. The career of the Kadava Kopperunjinga who 
ruled from 1242 to 1278 A.C. as an independent king with 
his capital in South Arcot has been specially dealt with in the 


paper . 


ANILCHANDRA Baneryi.Tbe Influence of Islamic Traditions on 


the Sultanate of Delhi. The conclusion artived at in the paper 


LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1937 25 
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is that the Sultans of Delhi appealed always to the physical 
force as the source of their power never following the Islamic 
ptinciples, viz., the monarchical ideas of ancient Arabia and the 
traditions of the Khilafat. 

C. S. SRINIVASACHARL—The Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1736-1761). 


Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. IV, no.:2 (July, 1937) 


WILHELM GrtGER.— Contributions from the Mabavamsa to our 
-K nowledge of the Mediæval Culture of Ceylon. The following 
subjects have been dealt with in the present instalment of this 
continued article: the funeral of a deceased king, Buddhism 
and Brahmanism at the royal court, and the divisions of the 
country. 
- H. PARMENTIER.—L'art Pseudo-Khmér Au Siam et le Prang. 
G. QosbEs.—4 New Inscription from Fu-Nan. The Sanskrit text 
ofthis inscription discovered in the Province of Prang records 
the foundation of a hermitage by Kulaprabhávati, the consort 
of a king called Jayavarman. Relying on the evidence of the 
paleography of the inscription, Jayavarman is identified with the 
king of Fu-Nan who reigned at the end of the 5th century A.C. 
.F. M. SenunrroERn.— Three Indo-Javanese Ganga Images. 

‘DevaprasaD GHosH.—T wo Bodhisattva Images from Ceylon and 
Srivijaya. 

K. A. NILAKANTHA SasrRL.—Siddbayatra. The meaning of the 
expression siddbayatra occurring in five inscriptions from Indo- 
nesia is a subject of much speculation. According to the 
author of this note, this technical term has a reference to the 
acquisition of magic power. - 

^  Jivenpra NATH Baneryt.—On the Identification of a few Indo- - 
nesian Sculptures. 
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D. B. DIsxALKAR.—Hindus in Afghanistan, Persia and Russia in 
1783 


Journal of the Music Academy Madras, vol. V, nos. 14 


M. §. Ramaswami Aryar.—Samagana. The method of singing 
the verses of the Samavedasambita and the musical importance 
thereof are discussed in the paper. 

————.—The Sangitasudha of Raghunatha. The editing ‘of 
this Sanskrit work on music is being continued. 

V. RacHavan.—Sanskrit Music Manuscripts in tbe Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XI, pt. ii (April-June, 1937) 


V. RacHAVAN.— T be number of Rasas. In continuation of the 
discussion of the position assigned to the Santa Rasa in the works 
of poetics, other rasas like preyas, vatsalya, bhakti, sneba and 
laulya are dealt with in this instalment. The varieties of each 
of the rasas are also enumerated and some topics have been 
discussed such as—‘‘Are all the Rasas pleasurable or some of 
them are painful?" 

N. AmaswaMI Sastrt—Manimekbalai’s Contributions to Indian 
Logic. 

S. GNANA Pnakasan.-—Some Laws of Dravidian Etymology." 


Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society, October, 1937 


E. H. C. WaLsH.—Notes on the Silver Punch-marked Coins in the 
British Museum. 


Man, September, 1937 
SIMONE Corpiau.—Pre-historic Remains on Historic Sites of India 
and the Near East. 
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Man ín India, vol, XVII, no. 4 (October-December, 1937) 


SARAT CHANDRA Ray.—Caste, Race, and Religion in India. This 
instalment of the paper deals with the probable contributions 
of. the: Dravidian racial element " 


Nagpur University Journal, No. 2 (December, 1936) 
' H. C. SErH.— Note on the Origin of Pali. The following sugges- 
_ tions have been put forward viz., that Candragupta Maurya 


and the forces that helped him in the conquest of Magadha 


came from the north-west. The vastness of the territories .: 


brought by him under a common rule. for the first time rieces- 
sitated the evolution of a language that could be understood by 
the people both in Easter and Western India. In this way 
originated the mixed dialect of Pali as the lingua franca which 
has certainly been influenced to a great extent by the dialect 
of the north-west. 2 
V. V. Mirasui.—Epigraphical Notes. These notes discuss the 
contents of the Patna Museum Third Plate of thé Vakataka 
“king Pravarasena II, the Rajim Plates of Tivaradeva, the Benares 
Plates of Karna and Gaharwa Plates of Karnadeva with a view 
‘to settling their provenance and identifying the localities 
mentioned therein 





—Ebpigrapbic Discoveries. This is an account of the Pattan 
Plates of Pravarasena I and the Mallar Plates of Mabasiva- 
gupta recently discovered in C.P. The former is a charter of 
a land-grant for the maintenance of a charitable house. It 
was issued by the -Vakataka king Pravarasena IT who was the 
daughter's son of the grear- king Candragupta II reigning in 
the 5th century A.C. The latter inscription records the dona- 
tion of a village to the community of Buddhist monks by king 
Mahasivagupta, described as a devout worshipper of Maheévara. 

S. P. CHATURVEDL—Anustubb Metre—its History and Varieties. 
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New Review, May, 1937 


H. Heras.—The Cradle of the Aryans. The Aryans, according 
to the author of this article, were originally the inhabitants of 
Southern Russia, especially that part of it which extends along 


the middle and the upper course of the Volga 


Poona Orlentalist, vol. II, no. 2 (July, 1937) 


S. S. SURYANARAYANA SasrR.—Ibe Missing.Karika in the San- 
kbyasaptati. According to the writer of this article, there is 
no need for postulating that a verse in I$varakrsna's Sankbya- 
harika has been lost. 

DASARATHA SARMA.—Some Important Dates from the Kharatara 
Gaccha Pattavali compiled by Jinapila, etc. 

V. R. RAMCHANDRA Dixsuitar.—The Puranas: Their Historical 

Value 

HARILAL RANGILDAS Manxap.—Patala the Hindu Antipodes 
The writer believes that the Parila region described in the . 
Puranas can be identified with “Central America together with 

“the north Andean tract adjoining the Pacific Ocean existing as 
it does up to 20° on both sides of the equator—from Mexico to 
the Bolivian Plateau.” 

P. C. DHARMA. Some Customs - and . Beliefs from the 


Ramayana. 


Ibid., vol. II,.no. 3 (October, 1937) - 


M. MaHADEVA.—1 be Psychological. Basis of the Activism of the 
Bhagavadgīta. 

SADASHIVA L. Karre.—A -Vedantic Treatise and its unpublished 
Commmentary. The description of the unpublished cora- 
mentary Prabbabbánu on the Vedantic texts of the Svabodba- 
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ratna also known as Svanubbavadaría.is continued from the 
~ previous issue of the Journal 

P. C. DnanMA.—Some Customs and Beliefs from. the Ramayana 
The paper is concluded with this instalment. 

A. VENKATASUBBIAH.— Tbe Yasastilaka and the Pancharatra. That 
Somadeva, the author of the Yasastilaka, was acquainted with 
a.recension of Vasubhàgás version of the Paficatantra is shown 
in the paper by quotations from the two works 

GANGANATHA JHA.—Nyayasitra of Gautama with the Bhasya of: 
Vatsyayana. The edition: of the texts with Senskrit Notes- 
continues. ors ae 


—Englisb Translation of same. 


. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
' vol. XXVIII, no. 2 (October, 1937) 


R. N. SALETORE.—T he Monetary Arrangements of the Mysore 
Sultanate. How Hyder Ali and Tippu, two Sultans of Mysore 
administered the revenue department and the treasury, patro- 
nised commerce and agriculture and introduced financial re- 
forms in the state in the 18th century is related in the paper. 

P. C. DHARMA.—Social Life in the Ramayana. The subject-matter 
of the article comprises descriptions of toilette of the hair and 
the body, luxuries of bathing and massage, varieties of 
jewellery and wearing apparels, sports and amusements, and 
different kinds of conveyances for transport mentioned in the 
Ramayana 

S. V. VISWANATHA.—The Common Ancestry of Rastrakuta, 
Calukya and Kadamba. The conclusion reached ‘in the paper 
is that the three sons of Sudeva, a king of Sarabhapura were 
the progenitors of the three well-known royal families, the 
Calukyas, the Raastrakütas, and the Kadambas of the Deccan. 

L. V. RAMASWAMI Arvar.—Dravidic Sandbi. = 
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Sahitya Parishat Patrika—vol. XLIII. no. 4. 


= MUHAMMAD ENAMUL HaquE.—Sbab Muhammad Sagir.. A 
detailed account of the Bengali poetical version of the story of 
Yusuf and Zulekha made by Sagir who has been: assigned to 
the 15th Century 

SaJANIKANTA Das.—First Bengali Dictionary printed in Bengali 
Characters. “A detailed account of An Extensive Vocabulary 
Bengalese and English published by A. Upjohn in 1793. 

-BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI.—Duija Ramacandra or Kavikesari Rama- 
‘candra Tarkalankiva. A descriptive account of the Bengal 


works of Ramacandra (7901 Century). 


lbid., vol. XLIV. no. 1 


' BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI —Gangakisora Bhattacarya An ac- 
count of the literary activities of Gaügakisora, the earliest 
. Journalist in Bengali 
NanicopaL Majyumpar.—Mallasarul Copper-plate of Vijaya Sena. 
An edition of the text contained in the plate, belonging to the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, and issued by Vijaya Sena, vassal of 
Vainyagupta and Gopacandra (sth and 6th Centuries). 
ABDUL Karim.—Vidydsundara composed at the Instance of 
Gaudesvara. An account of a poem, based on the well-known 
. story of Vidya and Sundara, composed by Stidhara, who wrote ` 
at the instance of Nawab Firoz Shah of Bengal (1532 A.D.). 
BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI.—Brabmin Pandits of old. Descriptive 
accounts of several obscure Sanskrit works by Pranakrsna 
Vidyasagara and Pranakrsna Tarkalahkara who flourished in 
the middle of the rgth Century 
CINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI. —Muhammadans as patrons of 
Sanskrit Learning. An account of the work done by Muham- 


madan rulers and officers of India in furtherance of the cause of, 
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Sanskrit learning by way of founding schools, conferring titles, 
and gtanting stipends to scholars, is also by composing and 
collecting works in Sanskrit. Some of these books were written 
at their instance and for their satisfaction. C.C. 


Shrine of Wisdom, vol. XIX, no. 73 (Autumn 1937) 
The Laws of Manu.—The English translation of the ist chapter 
of the Manusambita with comments and elucidations by the 


editors of the Shrine of Wisdom continues. 


Tijdschrift voor indische Taal-land-en Volkenkunde, LXXVII, 3 -(1937) 


In. J. L. MOENs.—Srivijaya, Yava en Kataba. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandisohen Gesellschaft, 
Band 91, Heft 1 (1937) 


E W. Tuomas.—A Buddhist Chinese Text in Brahmi Script. 
This is a study of the Buddhist Chinese text of the Vajra- 
cchedika in the Brahmi scripts of the 8th-gth Century. 


Printed and published by J. C. Sarkhel, at the Calcutta Oriental - 
Press, Ltd., 9,-Panchanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta. 


INDEX zit 


Abdul Karim, murder of, 629. : 


Akbaş, accession of, 302; achievements 
of, 474f.; administrative measures 
of, 448-451; conversion of Muslims 
to other faiths tolerated by, 314; 
court ceremonies promulgated by, 
452; crities of religious policy of, 
470-473;  Din-i-Illàhi proclaimed 
by, 466-470; factors shaping reli- 
gious policy of, 305-310; Hindu 
Mansabdars of, 476; infallibility 
of decree of, 453-455; Ilahi year 
introduced by, 448; persecution of 
Muslims by, 450-461; publie ser- 
vices thrown open to non-Muslims 
by, 315f.; public worship by non- 
Muslins allowed by, 811f.; reli- 
gious beliefs of, 462-466; religious 
persecution in reign of, 303; res- 
pect for Hindu sentiments shown 
by, 316-319; Sanskrit writers in 
reign of, 478f.; social reforms in- 
troduced by, 320-322; translation 


' of Hindu scriptures caused by,- 


313. 

Akbar’s Time, Physicians of, 36. 
Sanskrit Scholars of, 31-36. 
Krsna. Pandita, 35; Madhusudan, 
32; Narayana Asrama, 


32; Nārāyaņa Bhatta the great ` 


mīmāmsist,. 54; Narasimha, 83; 
Rümabhadrüframa, 34; Rima- 
krsna, 84; Rimatbirtha, 33; 
Vigvanaitha a commentator, 34 
Alakhina, 142. 
Alamkarikas, pratibhà interpreted by, 


63f. 
Alexander, Candragupta’s encounter 
with, 361, 411; Candragupta 


patronised hy, 362; help from 
treacherous Indians received by, 
630f.; Poros allied with, 632; 
Poros defeated by, 632; Indian 
resistances to, 684 


Alivardi, administration of Bihar by, 
619-623; Chākwars suppressed by, 
621; ‘Abdu! Karim murdered by, 
622 

Alphabet (Sanskrit), Malayülam eva- 
luation of, 279 . 

Alphabet (Magadhan Gupta), new 

_ type of h in, 787. 

Ancient India, cause of the downfall 
of, 629-640; instances of political 
betrayal in, 631, 636ff. 

Aram Shah (Sultan), accession of, 
120, defeat of, 191; trouble 
created at accession of, 1911, 

Ardàshir, territory of, 111-2 

Ardha-Magadhi, Instrumental 
Locative in, 52-58 

Ascetic practices in Buddhism, 44-51 

Asoks’s Minor Rock Edict, Yerra- 
gudi Copy (text and translation), 
132-86 

Agvakas, Alexander resisted by, 629 

Agévamedha, later celebrations of, 393 

.Balaha, association of kingly title 
with, 227; divine horse as ori- 


and 


ginal meaning of, 226; ctymo- 
logy of, 219ff 

Bauüra and Pratihüra empire, identi- 
ty of, 146 


Belàva plate, Vajravarman in, 159 

Bengal, cultural contact of Java with, 
589-599 

Bhagavadgita, Dhammapala and, 720 

Bhanjas (Mayurbhanj) connection of 
Mauryas with, 422, 495; genea- 
logy of, 427 

Bhima, Divvoka succeeded by, 38 

Bhoja (Pratihüra) Barah copper- 
plate of, 8091. 

Bihar, 'Alivardi as Deputy Governor 
of, 617-623 

Brahmasütra, problem of 'tad uktam 
sutras in, 614-620 

Brahmi scripts, origin of, 396-399 


$ 


| i] 


_Brandenstein, 16. see Indo-Europeans 

Brhattika (lost work of Kumirila), 
quotations from, 497 

Buddhism, ascetic practice in, 44-51; 
doctrines of Mahüsanghika schools 
of, 549-580; ecclesiastical punish- 
ments in, 624-9 

Buddhism: in Indonesia, influence of 
Tantricism in, 593 


Buddhi-vinoda-kavya, on the identity | 


of, 172-76 

Buland Durwiza, inscriptions on, 705- 
709; description of, 709f; object 
of erection of, 711f. 

Calukyas, Eastern, 85-104 

Calukyas of Kalyani, beginning of 
reign of, 254; lineal identity of 
Calukyas of Bādāmī and, 202 

Canakyanitisastra, parallels in Java- 
nese Tantri and, 608-512 

Candragupta (Maurya), Alexander 
opposed by, 361, 411; consolida- 
tion of Central Asiatic provinces 
by, 411; no kinship of Nandas to, 
6428.; no low origin of, 645, 648; 
original home of, 361; Sagigupta 
of  Gandhüra identified with, 
361f; 411; Virabhadra ‘(ancestor 
of Mayurbhanj rulers) identified 
with, 499 ) 

Castana, Western Ksatrapas and, 216f. 

Catsu Kingdom, Jurz identified with, 
144 

Caulukyas, 140 

Gedi, Kalacuris of, 482-487 

Chikwirs, ‘Alivardi’s suppression of, 
621 

Codagaüga, 99 

Coin of Murad Shih, 148-49 

Conspiracy against the English in 
Bengal, 154-57 

Cyavāna, interpretation of rejuvena- 
tion of, 263ff. 

Devadatta and Dhutangas, 45 

Dhammapsla, Bhagavpdgita quoted 
by, 720 : 

Dharmapala, spread of Mahayana in 
Sumaira by, 593 

Dharmhkirtti, Pramanavarttika 
158 


of, 


Dhutangas, 44-51; Devadatta's rules 
of self mortification and, 46; 
glorification of, 47; gradual in- 
crease in tko number of, 46; 

Mahayana tradition relating to, 

48- EF 

Dhutavada, Upatissa’s interpretation 
of, 50 

Dignaga, Dharmapila taught by, 593 

Din-i-llahi, Akbar's proclamation of, 
467; nature of the order of, 467- 
469 

Dipankara, Suvarnadvipa visited by, 
596f. 

Divvoka, Kaivarta chief, 87 

Dravidas, five divisions. of, 163 

Durghatavrtti, Astidhyayi of Panini 
and,169 

Eastern Cálukyas, 85-104 

English in Bengal, & forgetton conspi-. 
racy against, 154-57 

G&mabhojaka, duties and powers of, 
610f.; King’s relation with, 614f. 

Gangegvaradeva, erection of Jagan- 
natha temple by, 606 

Gaudas, 162-67 i 

Gaudas, five divisions of, 162; Gauda 
and, 162-67; tribe known as, 
164; Uttarakogala as the original 
home of, 165 


Gauqegvaracirya — J'üanottama, 58l- 
588 
Germanic, Indo-European languages 


and, 18-22 
Germany, home of Indo-Europeans in, 


17-18 

Greeks, early connection of Indians 
with, 408 

Guhilas, application of the term 
Gurjara to, 140f. 

Guhilas of  Cátsü, 140; same as 


Gurjarats and Gurjarefvara, 137 
Guptas, religious cults prevalent in 
time of, 323-328 
Gurjara’ and ‘Gurjaregvara,’ signi- 
ficance of, 187-47; Imperial Pra- 
tihiras distinct from, 137f. 
Gurjaratra, 138f. 
Halüyudha, date of, 490; Parthasürathi 
quoted by, 489 


[ ii ] 


Bormizd, 118 


Ilbari tribe, Dtutmigh belonged to, 124 


Ihutmish character of, 238-243; con- 


quests of, 230.938, gradul rise of, ` 


197; his rivals and their over- 
throw, 128-81; Nasirud-Din 
Qabachah’s defeat at the hands 
of, 180ff.; Qutbud-Din . compared 
with, 240f.; Sultan Jalalud-Din’s 
defeat at the hands of, 131; Taj- 


.ud-Din's defeat at the hands 
of, 130 

‘Imagination,’ drs(i and srsfi aspects 
of, 70-1 

‘Imagination,’ (Pratibha) in poetics, 
60. 

Indo-Europeans, animals known to, 
12-18; Baltic shores and, 25; 


Brandenstein’s theory relating to 
ihe home of, 16; dolichocephalism 
in, ,24; insects etc. known to, 
108.; plant names known to, 
14-15; German home of, 17; Giles 
on, 26; Schrader on, 27; two 
periods in, 6ff; words indicative 
of location of, 4f. 


Indo-Sassanian relations, later history 


of, 115 

Indradyumna, installation of Jagan- 
n&tha by, 603 

Inscriptions: Bhafija  .copper-plate 


Grants, 427-431; Barah copper- 
plate of Bhoja, 508f. 


Islam, encouragement by Hindus to, 
256 

Jagannitha (deity), erection of temple 
of, 606; folklore about, 600-604; 


installation of, 603; origin of, 
600-609 ; Pur&gic  ' traditions 
about, 604-609; Yuan Chwang's 


description of, 607 
Jamal-ud-Din, Ttutmish a slave ob 
126 
Jamhavati-vijaya, verses quoted from, 
170 : 
Janaka, meaning of, 263; interpreta- 
tion of story of Yajiiavalkya 
and, 2771, हि 


Jätakas, duties end powers of Gime- 
bhojake referred to in, 6104. 


Jàtavorman, identification of Jit 
with, 1538; š 
Java, Cāndra-vyäkorene studied in, 


598; cultural contèct of Bengal 
with, 589-599; cultural contact 
‘of South India with, 590; develop- 
ment of Siva-Buddha cult in, 
592; influence of art of Eastern 
India upon, 594f.; palwographic 
resemblance between inscriptions 
of Bastern India and, 591; Bailen- 
dra dynasty in, 59i 

Jhukar, finds at, 111, t 

Jizya, Akbar's abolition of, 311. 

Jüinottama, date of £896; Gaudes- 
varicirys an appellation of, 583; 
Naiskarmya-siddhi commented up- 
on by, 581; Bimhegiri identified 
with, 584; Velldlasena’s disciple- 
ship of, 583f. 

Kaivarta revolt, 37-8. . 

Kalacuris (of Cedi), eariy history of, 
A82-487 ; Vos 

Kālidāsa, accuracy in descriptions of 
flora and fauna in, 591-526. 


Kambojas, early literary reforences to, 


402f.; identification of, 403f. 
Kanauj, Jurz identified with, 144; 
Kaniska, Saka era founded by, 215. 
Kanthaka, no case of spontaneous nasa- 

lisation in, 499; origin of name 


of, 502. 
Kautilya, Ramadeva identified with, 
424. 


Khatvàhga, description of, 718; Pal 
lavas and, 717-719. 

Kidāra-Kuşāņas, coins of, 108. 

Kiratas, identification of, 410. 

Kokkalla I (Kalacuri), achievements 
of, 482, 487. 

Kretschmer, 16. Seo Indo-European. 
Krtyaratnikara, date of, 528; details 
about author of, 598. : 

Kulottunga, 101. . 

Kulottuhga-Cole I (1070-1118), 91-4, 
96, 98. 

Kus£na-coins, finds of, 108, 

Kusgina Empire, causes of disruption 
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of, 105; extent of, 105; inscrip- 
tions relating to, 109-110; Sassa- 
nian eonquest of, 105f 

Kusanas, routes followed in invading 
India by, 215 | 

Kusünas (Later), side-lights on, .106- 
116. 

Kusüno-Bassanian coins, two different. 
scripts in, 107. | 

Mehakassapa, advocate of dhutangas, 
48. 

Mahasanghika 
559-580. 

Mahipala, defeat of, 38. 

Mahipila of Bengal, Rajendra Cola I 
and, 149. 

Malava, post-Maurya political condi- 
tion of, 199; Vikramüditya's ex- 
pulsion of Sakas from, 211. 

Manasira, three styles of architecture 
advocated in, 350. 

Manatta (punishment), 627. 

Mandanamiéra, works of, 490f.; 
of, 491 

Mafijusri-mülakalpa 
as ruler in, 703 

-Mani-Naga (serpent deity), antiquity 

. of, 690, 695f - 

Maniyar Math, discovery of snake cult 
in, 690. 

Mathanadeva, 88. 

Mauryas, Ksatriya origin of, 418, 645- 
648; relation of  Mayurbhanj 
rulers with, 422; significance of 
designation of, 653. "n 

Maurya empire, extent of, 412, 417. 


school, doctrines of, 


mention of Visnü 


Mayüra (town), connection of Mauryas - 


with, 422; Mayurbhanj rulers re- 
lated with, 422, 425. 

Mohenjo-Daro, supposed Sumero-Baby- 
lonian inscription at, 697ff. 

Moriybs, descent of Mauryas from, 418; 
origin of, 422; relation of Mayur- 
bhanj rulers with, 422. 

Murad Shih, coin of, 148-49. 

Muslim Kings (Indian), court and 
harem of, 418-447 ; royal absolutism 
of, 435-443; royal titles of, 432- 
434, 

-Nibhakas, identification of, 405f. 


हि date 


Naga cult, 
6915. 
Nehapiina, coin-legends of, 203; date. 
of, 206, Indian origin of, 202; 
Sakas not related with, 200ff. 
Naiskarmyasiddhi Jfianottama’s com- 
mentary on, 581. 
Nissaya-kamma (punishment), 626. 
Origin of the Varmans and the Senas— 
a Rejoinder, 158-61. 
Pabbajaniya-kamma (punishment), 626. 
Pala king, Rāmapāla, 37-13. 
Palas, relation between Senas 
358, 360. 
Pallavas, Khátránga as symbol of, 717 
Paíücatantra, signification of title of, 
l 999, 687; Tantrakbyayikn and, 
668-689 
Panini, new verses of, 167-71; no 
borrowings from Rkpratisakhya 
by, 829, 348; Vedic scholarship of, 
343. 


association of rain with, 


aud, 


.Párasikns, identification of, 410. 


Parivasa (punishment), 627f. 
Parthasirathi Misra, date of, 
works of, 494-497. 
Patisáraniya-kamma -(punishment), 626 
Patta-nikkujjana-kamma, (punishment), . 
. 628 * 
Poet, requisites of, 76-7 
Poetics, contribution of India to, 59; 
'Imagniation' in, 58-84 
Poros, Alexander and, 633 
Pramanavirttika of Dharmakirtti, 153; 
Pratibha, 62. See Imagination ; àlamkà- 
rikas on, 63f.; two classes of; 
80, 83 
Pratihiras, 188 f,; known as Gurjaras, 
139 
Pratihāra Empire, Sulaiman's informa- 
tion relating to, 149f, 
Pratyabhijiia School, 63 
Proto-Indian scripts, origin of, 393, 396 
Qutbud-Din, Iltutmish .in the posses- 
sion of, 126 
Raghunütha Tirtha, 
655-657 


Rajaraja, 97 


493; 


654;. works of, 
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‘Rajendra Cola I; Mahīpäla of Bengal 
and, 149-52 

Rajendra-Cola IT, 85f., 89, 90 

Rak; avya, Buddhivinoda-kivya 

k identical with, 172; three authors 
ascribed to, 173; Ravideva real 
author of, 173; verses quoted 
from, 174-76 

Ramadeva, Kautilya identified with, 
424 

Ramapila, the lest great Pala king, 

í 37-43; Vijayasena’s contempora- 
neity with, 859 

Ranbahadurshah, coin of, 148 

Ranjit Singh, diplomacy of, 289; rela- 
tions of the English with, 290, 
£98f.; relations of Afghans with, 
201 

Rasa, in Poetics, 81-2 

Reviews: 
Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 
529; Central Structure of the 
Mughal Empire, 729; Cera Kings 
of the Sangam Period, 365; 
Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois, 
724; Evolution of the Khalsa, 
vol. I, 868; Gorakhnath and 
Mediaeval Hindu Mysticism, 537; 
History of Kanauj, 177; In Touch 
with Ujjain, 534; Mahabharata: 
Vir&ta Parvan, 369; Mahavira: 


His Life and ‘Teachings, 179; 
Origin of the Cilukyas, 6530; 
Panini and the Veda, 582; 


Persian Influences on Hindi, 533; 
Philosophy of Hindu Sadhana, 
726; Pragaitihasika Mohenjo- 
Daro; 734; Pravacanasira, 307; 
Problem of the Indian Polity, 
781; Short History of India, 181 
Russia (South), Indo-European home 
in, 26f. 
Sailendra dynasty (of Java), 
` religious faith of, 593 


Sakas, date of advent of, 209; invasion 
of India by, 208ff.; Nahapàna not 
related with, 202ff.; Sakai identi- 
fied with, 410 

Saka era, foundation of, 215 


591, 


Samanta Sena, Karnátie Benas and, 
160; Rajendra Cola I and, 160-61 

Sankaravarman, 142 

Sanskrit anthologies, importance of, 
167 

Sanskrit Poetics. See Poetics. 

Sarasvatas, Adi Gaudas and, 164 

Sason, successors of, ITI, 114 


Sasigupta, identification of Candra- 
gupta Maurya with, 361f., 411 
Sassanian Conquest. See Kusana 
Empire 
Scandinavia, home of Indo-Europeans 
in, 28 


» 
Scripts, origin of Brahmi and Proto- 


Indian, 389-399; borrowing of, 
889-91 
Senas, relation between Palas and, 


358, 860; Varmans and, 158-61 
Sena dynasty, origin and genealogy 
of, DS5f. f 
Simhagiri, Jfíánottama identified with, 

584; Vallilasena’s spiritual guid- - 
ance by, 584; Vyüsapurüna com- 
posed by, 585f.; various philo- 
sophical works by, 588 
Siraj-ud-daulah, birth of, 618 
Sivar&ja, Rastrakiita prince, 39 
Slave Dynasty, a misnomer, 117 
Slaves, bureaucracy of, 118-9 
Sudhindra Tirtha, 664; works of, 665- 
667 i ` 
Sultan Shamsud-Din Jltutmish, 117- 
3l; accession of, 122; character. 
of, 122f., early life of, 124-28 
Sürapala's death, cause of, 38 
Suvarnavaniks, Vallilasena causing 
degradation of, 360 
Tajjaniya-kamma (punishment), 624 
Tantrükhy&yika, ^ Paficatantra and, 
668-689; signification of title of, 
669f., 687 
Tantri (Javanese), parallels in 
' Cāņakyanītis and, 508-512 
Tirumalai records, 151 


Tiruvülungadu plates, Sanskrit sec: 
tions from, 150 

Ukkhepaniya-kamma (punishment), 
626 
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Vacaspatimidra, Parthasarathi's quota- 
tions from, 491 

Vahlikas, identification of, 410 

Vellalasens, degradoiion of Suvazna- 
vapiks caused by, 360; . Simha 


ges influence . upon religions 
faith of, 589 

‘Varmans, Kalacuri Karna’s invasions 
and, 160 

Varmens' and the Benas, Origin of, 
1598-61 . 

Vasndeva 1, the last Kusine king, 
105i, ; 

Vasumitra, treatiso on Buddhist 


` doctrines by, 549f. 
Vedeéga Bhiksu, 608; works of, 659f. 
Veüngi, 87, 97 


Venisamhira, borrowing in Javanese‘ 


Mahübhárata from, 595 
Vetenindu chiefs, early history of, 
102f. ] 
Vijayabahu of Ceylon, 95 
"Vijayüditya VII (1061-76), 86, 88, 92 
Vijayanagara, Christianity encouraged 
in, 260; condition of Vaisnavism 
n, 258; Jainism patronised by 
rulers of, 259; Muhammadanism 


in, 256; ruling dynasiies of, 254, 


Saivism iñ, 257; state of Bud- 
dhism in, 260 
Vijayasena, Rimapila's 
eity with, 369 

- Vikramaditya, 90 
^ Vikramaditya VI, 101 


y 


contempora- 


Vikrama Samvat, introduction of, 21) 
Vinaya Pitaks, diciplinary measures 


in, 624-628 . 
Virsbhadra, Candragupta identified 
with, 424 | E" 


Vira-Coda, BBE. 
Virarüjendra, 88 
Vignu of Mefjugrimilaksipa, 
chieftain identifed with, 
Drarivati os capital of, 703 
Vigvefvara Tirtha, SOD 
"i 2748 
tasilens! as base of, 651; 
` ningi, title represented in, 651, 
4353; no allusion to low birth in 
appellation of, 648if. 
Vytsapurine, origin of Sena dynasty 
mentioned in, 8868 


local 
103; 





VyBsarüya, commentators posterior 
to, 654-667:  Haghunütha, 654; 
Sudhindra, 664; Vededa, 658, 


Vigvegvara, 600; Yadupati, 661; 
honour from Muhammadan Kings 
conferred upon, 258 
Yadupati Acarya, 661f.; 
. 662-664 
Yájüavalkya, exposition of philosophi- 
- eal doctrines by, 261; interpreta- 
tion of name of, 26f.; meaning 
of story of Janaka and, 2771. 
Yerragudi copy of Asoka’s 
Rock Edict, 132-36 


Yonas, identification of, 407f. * 


works of, 


Minoi 


